I. — THE  I-r.I!iON>DOOR. 


Utopia  of  human  virtue  and  happiness  they 
might  originally  project,  have  invariably 
recognised  it  among  their  earliest  practical 
necessities  to  allot  a  portion  of  the  virgin 
soil  as  a  cemetery,  and  another  portion  as 
the  site  of  a  prison.  In  accordance  with 
this  rule,  it  may  safely  he  assnmed  that 
the  forefathers  of  Boston  had  built  the  first 


A  THROXG  of  bearded  men,insad-culoured 
garments,  and  gray,  steeple-crowned  bats, 
intermixed  with  women,  some  wearing  hoods, 
and  others  bareheaded,  was  assembled  in 
front  of  a  wooden  edifice,  the  door  of  which 
was  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  ajd  studded 
with  iron  spikes. 

The  foonders  of  a  new  colony,  whatever 
Ko.  1,  VoL.  VI. 
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prison-hooae  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  than  two  centuries  ago,  was  occupied  hj  a  Uoral 
Comhill,  almost  as  seasonably  as  they  marked  pretty  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  at  const 
ont  the  first  hnrial-gronnd,  on  lasM  John*  Boston;  all  with  their  eyes  intently  fastened 
son’s  lot,  and  round  about  his  grave,  which  on  the  iron*c1amped  oaken  door.  Amongst  ^ 
subsequently  became  the  nnclens  of  all  the  any  other  popnlirtion,  or  at  a  later  period  in  Mries 
congregated  sepulchres  in  the  old  churchyard  the  history  of  New  England,  the  grim  rigidity  tbron 
of  Kin^s  Chapel.  Certain  it  is  that,  some  that  petrified  the  bearded  physiognomies  m  soMei 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  settlement  these  good  people  would  have  augured  some  child 
of  the  town,  the  wooden  gaol  was  already  awful  business  in  hand.  It  could  have  be-  briefe 
marked  with  weather-stains  and  other  indi-  tokened  nothing  short  of  the  anticipated  ‘‘O' 
cations  of  age,  which  gave  a  yet  darker  execution  of  some  noted  culprit,  on  whom 
aspect  to  its  beetle-browed  and  gloomy  the  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal  had  hut  ctand 
front.  The  rust  on  the  ponderous  iron-work  confirmed  the  verdict  of  public  sentiment,  less  t 
of  its  oaken  door  looked  more  antique  than  But,  in  that  early  severity  of  the  Puritan  i 
anything  else  in  the  New  World.  Like  all  character,  an  inference  of  this  kind  could  altog 
that  pertains  to  crime,  it  seemed  never  to  not  so  indubitably  be  drawn.  It  might  be  *cx. 
have  known  a  youthful  era.  Before  this  that  a  sluggish  bond-servant,  or  an  undutiful  the  k 
ugly  edifice,  and  between  it  and  the  wheel-  child*,  whom  his  parents  had  given  over  to  mora 
track  of  the  street,  was  a  grass-plot,  much  the  civil  anthority,  was  to  be  corrected  at 
overgrown  with  burdock,  pig- weed,  apple-  the  whipping-po^  It  might  be,  that  an  mom 
pern,  and  such  unsightly  vegetation,  which  Antinomian,  a  Quaker,  or  other  heterodox 
evidently  found  something  congenial  in  the  religionist,  was  to  be  scourged  ont  of  the  toani 
soil  that  had  so  early  borne  the  black  flower  town,  or  an  idle  and  vagrant  Indian,  whom  t 
of  civilised  society,  a  prison.  But,  on  one  the  white  man's  fire-water  htd  made  riotous  grow 
side  of  the  portal,  and  rooted  almost  at  the  about  the  streets,  was  to  be  driven  with  New 
threshold,  was  a  wild  rose-bush,  covered,  in  stripes  into  the  shadow  of  the  forest.  It  boldi 
this  month  of  June,  with  its  delicate  gems,  might  be,  too,  that  a  witch,  like  old  Mistress  thesi 
which  might  be  imagined  to  offer  their  Hibbins,  the  bitter-tempered  widow  of  the  that 
fragrance  and  fragile  beauty  to  the  pri-  magistrate,  was  to  die  upon  the  gallows.  In  whet 
soner  as  he  went  in,  and  to  the  condemned  either  case,  there  was  very  much  the  same  of  to 

criminal  as  be  came  forth  to  his  doom,  soienurity  of  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  * ' 

in  token  that  the  deep  heart  of  Mature  could  spectators  as  befitted  a  people  amongst  whom  of  fi 

pity  and  be  kind  to  him.  religion  and  law  were  ahnost  identical,  and  It  w 

This  rose-bush,  by  a  straage  chance,  has  in  whose  character  both  were  so  thoroughly  we  v 
been  kept  alive  in  history;  M  whether  it  iatsifhsed,  that  the  mildaat  and  the  severest  mem 
had  merely  survived  ont  of  the  stem  old  acts  of  public  discipline  ware  alike  made  banc 

vrildemess,  so  long  after  the  fall  of  the  venerable  and  awful.  Meagre,  indeed,  and  Best 

gigantic  pines  and  oaks  that  originally  over-  cold,  was  the  sympathy  that  a  transgressor  If  t! 

shadowed  it,  or  whether,  as  there  is  fair  might  look  for,  from  such  bystanders,  at  the  ns  fi 
anthority  for  believing,  it  had  sprung  up  scaffold.  On  the  other  hand,  a  penalty  i  ther 

nnder  the  footsteps  of  the  sainted  Ann  which,  in  our  days,  would  infer  a  degree  of  tenc 

Hutchinson,  as  she  entered  the  prison-door,  mocking  infamy  and  ridicule,  might  then  be  awai 
we  shall  not  take  upon  ns  to  determine,  invested  with  almost  as  stern  a  dignity  as  " 
Finding  it  so  directly  on  the  threshold  of  our  the  punishment  of  death  itself.  Revi 

narrative,  which  is  now  about  to  issue  from  It  was  a  circumstance  to  be  noted,  on  the  past 
that  inauspicious  portal,  we  could  hardly  do  summer  morning  when  our  story  begins  its  ^  sncli 
otherwise  than  pluck  ope  of  its  flowers,  and  course,  that  the  women,  of  whom  there  were  con; 
present  it  to  the  reader.  It  may  serve,  let  several  in  the  crowd,  appeared  to  take  a  “ 
ns  hope,  to  symbolise  some  sweet  moral  pecnliar  interest  in  whatever  penal  infliction  men 
blossom,  that  may  be  found  along  the  track,  might  be  expected  to  ensue.  The  age  bad  tmt 
or  relieve  the  darkening  close  of  a  tale  of  not  so  much  refinement,  that  any  sense  of  "Al 
human  frailty  and  sorrow.  impropriety  restrained  the  wearers  of  petticoat  the 

and  farthingale  from  stepping  forth  into  the  fore 
n.— THE  MARKET-PLACE.  public  ways,  and  wedging  their  not  unsub-  win 

The  grass-plot  before  the  gaol,  in  Prison-  stantial  persons,  if  occasion  were,  into  the  the 
ane,  on  a  certain  summer  morning,  not  less  throng  nearest  to  the  scaffold  at  an  execution,  whi 
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Uorall;,  as  well  as  materially,  there  was  a 
oaarser  fibre  in  those  wives  and  maidens  of 
E^Iish  birth  and  breeding,  than  in  their 
fair  descendants,  separated  from  them  by  a 
series  of  six  or  seven  generations;  for, 
thronghont  that  chain  of  ancestry,  every 
soccessivo  mother  has  transmitted  to  her 
child  a  fainter  bloom,  a  more  delicate  and 
briefer  beauty,  and  a  slighter  physical  frame, 
if  not  a  character  of  less  force  and  solidity, 
than  her  own.  The  women*  who  were  now 
standing  about  the  prison-door  stood  within 
less  than  half  a  century  of  the  period  when 
the-  man-like  Elizabeth  had  been  the  not 
altogether  unsuitable  representative  of  the 
sex.  They  were  her  countrywomen;  and 
the  beef  and  ale  of  their  native  land,  with  a 
moral  diet  not  a  whit  more  refined,  entered 
largely  into  their  composition.  The  bright 
morning  sun,  therefore,  shone  on  broad 
shonlders  and  well-developed  busts,  and  on 
round  and  ruddy  cheeks,  that  had  ripened 
in  the  far-off  island,  and  had  hardly  yet 
grown  paler  or  thinner  in  the  atmosphere  of 
New  England.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
boldness  and  rotnndity  of  speech  among 
these  matrons,  as  most  of  them  seemed  to  be, 
that  would  startle  us  at  the  present  day, 
whether  in  respect  to  its  purport  or  its  volume 
of  tone. 

*  Goodwives,”  said  a  hard-featured  dame 
of  fifty,  “  I’ll  tell  ye  a  piece  of  my  mind. 
It  wodd  be  greatly  for  the  public  behoof,  if 
we  women,  being  of  mature  age  and  church- 
members  in  good  repute,  should  have  the 
handling  of  such  maleiactresses  as  this 
Hester  Prynne.  What  think  ye,  gossips? 
If  the  hussy  stood  up  for  judgment  before 
ns  five,  that  are  now  here  in  a  knot  toge¬ 
ther,  would  she  come  off  with  such  a  sen¬ 
tence  as  the  worshipful  magistrates  have 
awarded  ?  Marry,  I  trow  not  I” 

"  People  say,”  said  another,  “  that  the 
Reverend  Master  Dimmesdale,  her  godly 
pastor,  takes  it  very  grievously  to  heart  that 
such  a  scandal  should  have  come  upon  his 
congregation." 

“  The  magistrates  are  God-fearing  gentle¬ 
men,  but  merciful  overmuch — that  is  a 
tmtb,’’  added  a  third  autumnal  matron. 
"At  the  very  least,  they  should  have  put 
the  brand  of  a  bet  iron  on  Hester  Pryune’s 
forehead.  Madame  Hester  would  have 
winced  at  that,  I  wamnt  me.  But  she — 
the  naughty  baggage — little  will  she  care 
what  they  put  upon  the  bodice  of  her  gown ! 


Why,  look  yon,  she  may  cover  it  with  a 
brooch,  or  such  like  heathenish  adornment, 
and  so  walk  the  streets  as  brave  as  ever  1* 

“Ah,  but,”  interposed  more  softly  a 
young  wife,  bolding  a  child  by  the  band, 
*'  let  her  cover  the  mark  as  she  will,  the  pang 
of  it  will  be  always  in  her  heart.’’ 

"  What  do  we  talk  of  marks  and  brands, 
whether  on  the  bodice  of  her  gown,  or  the 
flesh  of  her  forehead  ?’’  cried  another  female, 
the  ugliest  as  well  as  the  most  pitiless  of 
these  self-constituted  judges.  “  This  woman 
has  brought  shame  upon  us  all,  and  ought 
to  die.  Is  there  not  law  for  it  ?  Truly  there 
is,  both  in  the  Scripture  and  the  statute-book. 
Then  let  the  magistrates,  who  have  made  it 
of  no  effect,  thank  themselves  if  their  own 
wives  and  daughters  go  astray  1" 

“  Mercy  on  us,  goodwife,”  exclaimed  a 
man  in  the  crowd,  “  is  there  no  virtue  in 
woman,  save  what  springs  from  a  wholesome 
fear  of  the  gallows?  Tbaf  is  the  hardest 
word  yet  I  Ilush,  now,  gossips  I  for  the  lock 
is  turning  in  the  prison-door,  and  here  comes 
Mistress  Prynne  herself.’’ 

The  door  of  the  gaol  being  flung  open  from 
within,  there  appeared,  in  the  first  place, 
like  a  black  shadow  emerging  into  sunshine, 
the  grim  and  gristly  presence  of  the  town- 
beadle,  with  a  sword  by  bis  side,  and  his 
staff  of  office  in  his  hand.  This  personage 
prefigured  and  represented  in  his  aspect  the 
whole  dismal  severity  of  the  Puritanic  code 
of  law,  which  it  was  his  business  to  admi¬ 
nister  in  its  final  and  closest  application  to 
the  offender.  Stretching  forth  the  official 
staff  in  his  left  band,  he  laid  his  right  upon 
the  shoulder  of  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
thns  drew  forward;  until,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  prison-door,  she  repelled  him,  by  an 
action  marked  with  natural  dignity  and 
force  of  character,  and  stepped  into  the  open 
air,  as  if  by  her  own  free  will.  She  bore  in 
her  arms  a  child,  a  baby  of  some  three 
months  old,  who  winked  and  turned  aside 
its  little  face  from  the  too  vivid  light  of  dav; 
because  its  existence,  heretofore,  had  brought 
it  acquainted  only  with  the  gray  twilight  of 
a  dungeon,  or  other  darksome  apartment  of 
the  prison. 

When  the  young  woman — the  mother  of 
this  child — stood  fully  revealed  before  the 
crowd,  it  seemed  to  be  her  first  impulse  to 
clasp  the  infant  closely  to  her  bosom ;  not 
so  much  by  an  impulse  of  motherly  affection, 
as  that  she  might  thereby  conceal  a  certain 
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tok«n,  Tvhich  was  wrought  or  fastened  into 
her  dress.  In  a  moment,  however,  wisely 
judging  that  one  token  of  her  shame  would 
hut  poorly  serve  to  hide  another,  she  took 
the  baby  on  her  arm,  and  with  a  burning 
blush,  and  yet  a  haughty  smile,  and  a  glance 
that  would  not  be  abashed,  looked  around 
at  her  townspeople  and  neighbours.  On 
the  breast  of  her  gown,  in  line  red  cloth, 
surrounded  with  an  elaborate  embroidery 
.and  fantastic  flourishes  of  gold  thread,  ap¬ 
peared  the  letter  A.  It  was  so  arti.stically 
done,  and  with  so  much  fertility  and  gor¬ 
geous  luxuriance  of  fancy,  that  it  had  all 
the  effect  of  a  last  and  fitting  decor.ition  to 
the  apparel  which  she  wore,  and  which  wa.s 
of  a  splendour  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  the  age,  but  greatly  beyond  what  was 
allowed  by  the  sumptuary  regule.tions  of  the 
colony. 

The  young  woman  was  tall,  with  a  figure 
of  perfect  elegance  on  a  large  sc.ale.  She 
had  dark  and  abundant  hair,  so  glossy  that 
it  threw  off  the  sunshine  with  a  gleam,  and 
•I  face  which,  besides  being  beautiful  from 
regularity  of  feature  and  richness  of  com- 
plesion,  had  the  impressiveness  belonging  to 
a  marked  brow  and  deep  black  eyes.  She 
was  lady-like,  too,  .after  the  manner  of  the 
feminine  gentility  of  those  days;  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  certain  state  and  dignity,  rather 
than  by  the  delicate,  evaiie.^cent,  and  inde¬ 
scribable  grace  which  is  now  recognised  as 
its  indication.  And  never  had  Hester  i’rynne 
appeared  more  lady-like,  in  the  antique 
interpretation  of  the  term,  than  as  she  issued 
from  the  prison.  Those  wlio  had  before 
known  her,  and  had  expected  to  behold  her 
dimmed  and  obscured  by  a  disastrous  cloud, 
were  astonished,  and  eveu  startled,  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  her  beauty  shone  out,  and  made  a 
halo  of  the  misfortune  and  ignominy  in 
which  she  was  enveloped.  It  may  be  true 
that,  to  a  sensitive  observer,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  exquisitely  paiuful  iu  it.  Her  attire, 
which,  indeed,  she  had  wrought  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  in  prison,  and  had  modelled  much 
after  her  own  fancy,  seemed  to  e.vpress  the 
attitude  of  her  spirit,  the  desperate  reckless¬ 
ness  of  her  mood,  by  its  wild  and  picturesque 
peculiarity.  But  the  point  which  drew  all 
eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  transfigured  the  wearer 
— eo  that  both  men  and  women,  who  had 
been  familiarly  acquainted  with  Hester 
Prynne,  were  now  impressed  as  if  they 
beheld  her  for  the  first  time— was  th.i't  I 


Scarlet  Letter,  so  fantastically  embroi¬ 
dered  and  illuminated  upon  her  bosom.  It 
had  the  effect  of  a  spell,  taking  her  out  of 
the  ordinary  relations  with  humanity,  and 
inclosing  tier  in  a  spliere  by  herself. 

“  She  hath  good  skill  at  her  needle,  that's 
certain,”  remarked  one  of  the  female  spec¬ 
tators  ;  *•  but  did  ever  a  woman,  before  this 
brazen  hussy,  contrive  such  a  way  of  showing 
it !  Why,  gossips,  what  is  it  but  to  laugh 
in  the  faces  of  our  godly  magistrates,  and 
make  a  pride  out  of  what  they,  worthy  gen¬ 
tlemen,  meant  for  a  punishment?” 

“  It  were  well,”  muttered  the  most  iron- 
visaged  of  the  old  dames,  “  if  we  stripped 
Madame  Hester’s  rich  gown  off  her  dainty 
shoulders;  and  as  for  the  red  letter,  which 
she  flath  .stitched  so  curiously.  I'll  bestow  a 
rag  of  mine  own  rheumatic  flannel,  to  make  a- 
fitter  one  T 

“  Oh,  peace,  neighbours — peace  1”  whis¬ 
pered  their  youngestcompianion ;  “  do  not  let 
her  liear  you  1  Xot  a  stitch  in  that  em¬ 
broidered  letter  but  she  has  felt  it  in  her 
:  heart  V’ 

I  The  grim  beadle  now  made  a  gesture  with 
'■  liis  .'■taff. 

I  ‘‘  Make  way,  good  people — make  way,  in 
1  the  King’s  name  I”  cried  he.  “  Open  a  pas- 
'  sage  ;  and,  I  promise  ye.  Mistress  Prynne 
<  .sli.ill  be  set  where  man,  woman,  aud  child 
I  may  have  a  fair  sight  of  lier  brave  apparel, 

'  from  this  time  till  an  hour  past  meridian. 

I  A  blessing  on  the  righteous  colony  of  the 
I  Massachusetts,  where  inhiuity  is  dragged  out 
into  the  sunshine!  Come  along,  Madame 
■  Hester,  and  show  your  scarlet  letter  in  the 
market-place!” 

I  A  lane  was  forthwith  opened  through  the 
;  crowd  of  spectators.  Preceded  by  the  beadle, 
and  attended  by  an  irregular  procession  of 
stern-browed  men  and  nnkindly-visagcd 
women,  Hester  Prynne  set  forth  towards  tho 
place  appointed  for  her  punishment.  A 
crowd  of  eager  and  curious  school-boys, 
understanding  little  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
except  that  it  gave  them  a  half-holiday,  ran 
before  her  progress,  turning  their  beads  con¬ 
tinually  to  stare  into  her  face,  and  at  the 
winking  baby  in  her  arms,  and  at  the  igno¬ 
minious  letter  on  her  breast.  It  was  no 
great  distance,  in  those  days,  from  the  prison- 
door  to  the  market-place.  Measured  by  the 
prisoner’s  experience,  however,  it  might  be 
reckoned  a  journey  of  some  length;  for. 
linng'ity  as  her  demeanour  was,  she  perchance 
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underwent  an  agony  from  every  footstep  of 
those  that  thronged  to  see  her,  as  if  her 
heart  had  been  flung  into  the  street  for  them 
all  to  spurn  and  trample  upon.  In  our 
nature,  however,  there  is  a  provision,  alike 
marvellous  and  merciful,  that  the  sufferer 
should  never  know  the  intensity  of  what  he 
endures  by  its  present  torture,  but  chiefly  by 
the  pang  that  rankles  after  it.  With  almost 
a  serene  deportment,  therefore,  Hester 
Prynne  passed  through  this  portion  of  her 
ordeal,  and  came  to  a  sort  of  scaffold,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  market-place.  It 
stood  nearly  beneath  the  eaves  of  Boston’s 
earliest  church,  and  appeared  to  be  a  fixture 
there. 

In  fact,  this  scaffold  constituted  a  portion 
of  a  penal  machine,  which  now,  for  two  or 
three  generations  past,  has  been  merely  his¬ 
torical  and  traditionary  among  us,  but  was 
held,  in  the  old  time,  to  be  as  eS'eclual  an 
agent,  in  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship, 
as  ever  was  the  guillotine  among  the 
terrorists  of  France.  It  was,  iu  short,  the 
platform  of  the  pillory ;  and  above  it  rose 
the  framework  of  that  instrument  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  so  fashioned  as  to  confine  the  human 
head  in  its  tight  grasp,  and  thus  hold  it  up 
to  the  public  gaze.  The  very  ideal  of  igno¬ 
miny  W.IS  embodied  and  made  manifest  in 
this  contrivance  of  wood  and  iron.  There 
can  be  no  outrage,  methinks,  against  our 
common  nature — whatever  be  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  the  individual — no  outrage  more 
flagrant  than  to  forbid  the  culprit  to  hide 
his  face  for  shame  ;  as  it  was  the  essence  of 
this  punishment  to  do.  In  Hester  Prynne’s 
instance,  however,  .as  not  unfrequeiitly  in 
other  cases,  her  sentence  bore,  that  she 
should  stand  a  certain  time  upon  the  plat¬ 
form,  but  without  undergoing  that  gripe  about 
the  neck  and  confinement  of  that  bead,  the 
proneness  to  which  was  the  most  devilish 
characteristic  of  this  ngly  engine.  Knowing 
well  her  part,  she  ascended  a  flightof  wooden 
steps,  and  was  thus  displayed  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  multitude,  at  about  the  height  of 
a  man's  shoulders  above  the  street. 

Had  there  been  a  Papist  among  the  crowd 
of  Puritans,  he  might  have  seen  in  this 
beautiful  woman,  so  picturesque  in  her  attire 
and  mien,  and  with  the  infant  at  her  bosom, 
I  an  object  to  remind  him  of  the  image  of 
Divine  Maternity,  which  so  many  illustrious 
1  painters  have  vied  with  one  another  to  re- 
I  present;  something  which  should  remind 


him,  indeed,  but  only  by  contrast,  of  that 
sacred  image  of  sinless  motherhood,  whose 
infant  was  to  redeem  the  world.  Here,  there 
was  the  taint  of  deepest  sin  in  the  most 
sacred  quality  of  human  life,  working  such 
effect,  that  the  ^wurld  was  only  the  darker 
for  this  woman’s  beauty,  and  the  more  lost 
for  the  infant  that  she  had  borne. 

The  scene  was  not  without  a  mixture  of 
awe,  such  as  must  always  invest  the  spectacle 
of  guilt  and  shame  in  a  fellow-creature, 
before  society  should  have  grown  corrupt 
enough  to  smile,  instead  of  shuddering,  at 
it.  The  witnesses  of  Hester  Prynne’s  dis¬ 
grace  had  not  yet  passed  beyond  their  sim¬ 
plicity.  They  were  stern  enough  to  look 
upon  her  death,  had  that  been  the  sentence, 
without  a  murmur  at  its  severity,  but  bad 
none  of  the  heartlessness  of  another  social 
state,  which  would  find  only  a  theme  for 
jest  in  an  exhibition  like  the  present.  Even 
had  there  been  a  disposition  to  turn  tho 
matter  into  ridicule,  it  must  have  been  re¬ 
pressed  and  overpowered  by  the  solemn 
presence  of  men  no  less  dignified  than  the 
goveruor,  and  several  of  his  counsellors,  a 
judge,  a  general,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
town,  all  of  whom  sat  or  stood  in  a  balcony 
of  the  meeting-house,  looking  down  upon 
the  platform.  \Vhen  such  personages  could 
constitute  a  part  of  the  spectacle,  without 
risking  the  majeaty  or  reverence  of  rank  and 
office,  it  w.aa  safely  to  be  inferred  that  the 
infliction  of  a  legal  sentence  would  have  an 
earnest  and  effectual  meaning.  Accordingly, 
the  crowd  was  sombre  and  grave.  The  uu  - 
happy  culprit  sustained  herself  as  best  a 
woman  might,  under  the  be.avy  weight  of  a 
thousand  unrelenting  eyes,  all  fastened  upon 
her,  and  concentrated  at  her  bosom.  It  was 
almost  intolerable  to  be  borne.  Of  an  im¬ 
pulsive  and  passionate  nature,  she  had  for¬ 
tified  herself  to  encounter  the  stings  and 
venomous  stabs  of  public  contumely,  wreak¬ 
ing  itself  in  every  variety  of  insult;  but 
there  was  a  quality  so  much  more  terrible  iu 
the  solemn  mood  of  the  popular  mind,  that 
she  longed  rather  to  behold  all  those  rigid 
countenances  contorted  with  scornful  merri¬ 
ment,  and  herself  the  object.  Had  a  roar 
of  laughter  burst  from  the  multitude — each 
man,  each  woman,  each  little  shrill-voiced 
child,  contributing  their  individual  parts — 
Hester  Prynne  might  h.’>ve  repaid  them  all 
with  a  bitter  and  disu-inful  smile.  But, 
under  the  leaden  infliction  which  it  was  her 
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doom  to  endnre,  she  felt,  at  moments,  as  if 
she  must  needs  shriek  ont  with  the  full  power 
of  her  lungs,  and  cast  herself  from  the 
scaffold  down  upon  the  ground,  or  else  go 
mad  at  once. 

Yet  there  were  intervals  when  the  whole 
scene,  in  which  she  was  the  most  conspicuous 
object,  seemed  to  vanish  from  her  eyes,  or, 
at  les^,  glimmered  indistinctly  before  them, 
like  a  mass  of  imperfectly  shaped  and 
spectral  images.  Her  mind,  and  especially 
her  memory,  was  pretematnrally  active,  and 
kept  bringing  up  other  scenes  than  this 
roughly  hewn  street  of  a  little  town,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Western  wilderness;  other  faces 
then  were  lonring  upon  her  from  beneath  the  1 
brims  of  those  steeple-crowned  bats.  Re¬ 
miniscences,  the  most  trifling  and  immaterial, 
passages  of  infancy  and  school-days,  sports, 
childish  quarrels,  and  the  little  domestic 
traits  of  her  maiden  years,  came  swarming 
back  upon  her,  intermingled  with  recollections 
of  whatever  was  gravest  in  her  subsequent 
life ;  one  picture  precisely  as  vivid  as  another; 
!is  if  ail  were  of  similar  importance,  or  all 
alike  a  play.  Possibly,  it  was  an  instinctive 
device  of  her  spirit,  to  relieve  itself,  by  the 
exhibition  of  these  phantasmagoric  fumriS, 
from  the  cruel  weight  and  hardness  of  the 
reality. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  the  scaffold  of  the 
pillory  was  a  point  of  view  that  revealed  to 
Hester  Prynne  the  entire  track  along  which 
she  had  bera  treading  since  her  happy  in- 
fimcy.  Standing  on  that  miserable  eminence, 
she  saw  again  her  native  village,  in  Old 
England,  and  her  paternal  home ;  a  decayed 
house  of  gray  stone,  with  a  poverty-stricken 
aspect,  but  retaining  a  half-^literated  shield 
of  arms  over  the  portal,  in  token  of  antique 
gentility.  She  saw  her  father’s  face,  with 
its  bald  brow,  and  reverend  white  beMd,  that 
flowed  over  the  old-fashioned  Elisabethan 
mff;  her  mother’s,  too,  with  the  look  of 
heedful  and  anxious  love  which  it  always 
wore  in  her  remembrance,  which,  even  since 
her  death,  had  so  often  laid  the  impediment 
of  a  gentle  remonstrance  in  her  daughter’s 
pathway.  She  saw  her  own  face,  glowing 
with  girlish  beauty,  and  illuminating  all  the 
interior  of  the  dusky  mirror  in  which  she 
had  been  wont  to  gaze  at  it.  There  she 
beheld  another  countenance,  of  a  mao  well 
stricken  in  years,  a  pale,  ^in,  scholar-like 
visage,  with  eyes  dim  and  bleared  by  the 
amplight  that  had  served  them  to  port  over 


many  ponderous  books.  Yet  those  same 
bleared  optics  had  a  strange,  penetrating 
power,  when  it  was  their  owner's  purpose  to 
read  the  hnmau  soul.  This  figure  of  thi 
study  and  the  cloister,  as  Heater  Prynne’i 
womanly  fancy  failed  not  to  recal,  wai 
slightly  deformed,  with  the  left  shoulder  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  right.  Next  rose  be¬ 
fore  her,  in  memory’s  picture-gallery,  the 
intricate  and  narrow  thoroughfares,  the  tall, 
gray  houses,  the  huge  cathedrals,  and  the 
public  edifices,  ancient  in  date  and  quaint 
in  architecture,  of  a  Continental  city ;  where 
a  new  life  had  awaited  her,  still  in  connexion 
with  the  misshapen  scholar;  a  new  life,  but 
feeding  itself  on  time-worn  materials,  like 
a  tuft  of  green  moss  on  a  crombling  wall. 
Lastly,  iu  lien  of  these  shifting  scenes,  came 
back  the  rude  market-place  of  the  Puritan 
settlement,  with  all  the  townspeople  assem¬ 
bled  and  levelling  their  stern  regards  at 
Hester  Prynne — yes,  at  herself — who  stood 
on  the  scaffold  of  the  pillory,  an  infant  on 
her  arm,  and  the  letter  A,  iu  scarlet,  fan¬ 
tastically  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  upon 
her  bosom  I 

Could  it  be  true  ?  She  clutched  the  child 
so  fiercely  to  her  breast,  that  it  sent  forth  a 
cry ;  she  turned  her  eyes  downward  at  the 
scarlet  letter,  and  even  touched  it  with  her 
finger,  to  assure  herself  that  the  infant  and 
the  shame  were  real.  Yes  t— these  were  her 
realities — all  else  had  vanished! 


la. - THE  RECOONITIOX. 


From  this  intense  consciousness  of  being 
the  object  of  severe  and  universal  observation, 
the  wearerof  the  scarlet  letter  was  at  length 
relieved,  by  discerning,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  a  figure  which  irresistibly  took 
possession  of  her  thoughts.  An  Indian,  in 
his  native  garb,  was  standing  there;  but  the 
red  men  were  not  so  infrequent  visitors  of  the 
English  settlements,  that  one  of  them  would 
have  attracted  any  notice  from  Hester  Prynne, 
at  such  a  time;  much  less  would  he  have 
excluded  all  other  objeots  and  ideas  from 
her  mind.  By  the  Indian’s  side,  and  evidently 
sustaining  a  companionship  with  him,  stood 
a  white  man,  clad  in  a  strange  disamy  of 
civilised  and  savage  costume. 

He  was  small  in  stature,  with  a  farrowed 
visage,  which,  as  yet,  could  hardly  be  termed 
aged.  There  was  a  remarkable  intelligence 
in  his  features,  as  of  a  person  who  had  so 
cnltivated  his  mental  pan  that  it  could  not 
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fiul  to  monld  the  physical  to  itself,  aod  be¬ 
come  manifest  by  unmistakeabl*  tnhc— 
Although,  by  a  seemingly  careless  airaage- 
ment  of  his  heterogeneous  garb,  he  had  ea- 
deavoured  to  conceal  or  abate  the  peculiarity, 
it  was  sufficiently  evident  to  Hester  Prynne 
that  one  of  this  man’s  shoulders  rose  higher 
than  the  ot^.  Again,  at  the  first  instant 
of  percervisg  that  thin  visage,  and  the  slight 
deformity  sf  the  figure,  she  pressed  her  infant 
to  her  bosoin,  with  so  convulsive  a  force  that 
the  poor  babe  uttered  another  cry  of  pain. 
But  the  mother  did  not  seem  to  hear  it. 

At  his  arrival  in  the  market-place,  and 
some  time  before  she  saw  him,  the  stranger 
had  bent  bis  eyes  on  Hester  Prynne.  It  was 
carelessly,  at  tot,  like  a  man  chiefly  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  inward,  and  to  whom  external 
matters  are  of  little  value  and  import, 
unless  they  boar  relation  to  something  within 
his  mind.  Very  soon,  however,  his  look  be¬ 
came  keen  and  penetrative.  A  writhing 
horror  twisted  itself  across  his  features,  like 
a  snake  gliding  swiftly  over  them,  and  making 
one  little  pause,  with  all  its  wreathed  inter- 
volutioas  in  open  sight.  His  face  darkened 
with  SOSOS  powerlnl  snsotion,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  he  an  instantanaonsly  controlled  by 
an  efibrt  sf  his  srill,  that;  save  at  a  single 
moment,  its  expression  might  have  passed 
forcalmnem.  Afterahriaf  space,  the  con¬ 
vulsion  gKw  almaat  imperceptible,  and 
finally  subsided  into  the  dsf^s  of  his  nature. 
When  be  found  the  eyas  it  Hester  Prynne 
fastened  on  his  own,  and  saw  that  she  ap¬ 
peared  toasoognise  him,  he  slowly  and  calmly 
raised  his  fiogar,  made  a  gesture  with  it  in 
the  air,  and  laid  it  on  his  lips. 

Then,  touching  the  shoulder  of  a  towns¬ 
man  who  stood  next  to  him,  he  addressed 
him,  in  a  formal  and  courteous  manner : 

“  I  pray  yoa,  good  sir,”  said  he,  “  who  is 
this  woman  ?  imd  wherefore  is  she  here  set 
up  to  public  ^uune?” 

“Yon  mult  needs  ha  «i  atranger  in  this 
region,  friend,"  answered  the  townsman, 
looking  cnrioaely  at  the  qaectioner  and  his 
savage  oompaaien,'' else  yen  would  surely 
have  beard  of  Mistress  Hester  Prynne  and 
her  evil  dsengs.  She  hath  taiaed  a  great 
scandal,  I  paemise  yon,  in  godly  Master 
Dimmesdala’s  church.” 

“Yon  say  truly,”  replied  the  other;  “I 
am  a  stranger,  and  have  been  a  wanderer, 
sorely  against  my  will.  I  have  met  with 
grievous  mishaps  by  sea  and  land,  and  have 


been  long  held  in  bonds  among  the  heathen- 
fslk,  to  the  southward;  and  am  now  brought 
hither  by  this  Indian,  to  be  redeemed  out  of 
my  captivity.  Will  it  please  yon,  therefore,  to 
tell  me  of  Hester  Piyaae^i — have  I  her  name 
rightly?— of  this  woman's  offences,  and 
what  has  brought  her  to  yonder  scaffold  ?” 

“Truly,  friend;  and  methiaks  it  most 
gladden  your  heart,  after  yonr  troubles  and 
sojourn  in  the  wilderase^”  auid  the  towns- 
mmi,  “  to  find  yoomsU^  ut  length,  in  a  land 
where  iniquity  is  searched  out,  and  punished 
in  the  sight  ^  ralem  and  people ;  as  here  in 
our  godly  Kew  England.  Yonder  woman, 
air,  yon  must  know,  was  the  wife  of  a 
certain  learned  man,  English  by  birth,  bat 
who  bad  long  dwdt  in  Amsterdam,  whence, 
some  goad  tiam  ugone,  be  was  minded  to 
cross  over  and  east  in  his  lot  with  us  of  the 
Massachneetti.  To  this  purpose,  he  sent  his 
wife  before  him,  remsieing  himeelf  to  look 
after  some  necemary  affairs.  Marry,  good  sir, 
in  some  two  years,  or  less,  that  the  woman 
has  been  a  dweller  here  in  Boston,  no  tidings 
have  come  of  this  learned  gentleman.  Master 
Prynne ;  and  his  young  wife,  look  you,  being 
left  to  her  own  misguidance - ” 

“Ah  I — ahal — I  conceive  yon,”  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  bitter  smile.  “  So  learned 
a  man  as  yon  speak  of  should  have  learned 
this,  too,  in  his  books.  And  who,  by  your 
favour,  sir,  may  be  the  father  of  yonder 
babe — it  is  some  three  or  four  months  old, 
I  should  judge— which  Mistress  Prynne  is 
holding  in  her  arms?" 

“  Of  a  truth,  friend,  that  matter  remsineth 
a  riddle ;  and  the  Dankl  who  ahall  expound 
it  is  yet  a-wautsag,"  antwemd  the  towns¬ 
man.  "  Madame  Heater  absolately  refuseth 
to  speak,  and  the  magistrates  have  laid  their 
heads  together  in  vain.  Peradventnre  the 
guilty  one  stands  looking  on  at  this  sad 
spectacle,  unknown  of  man,  and  forgetting 
that  God  sees  him." 

“  The  learned  man,”  observed  the  stranger, 
with  another  smile,  “  should  come  himself 
to  look  into  the  mystery.” 

“  It  behoves  him  well,  if  he  be  still  in  life,” 
responded  the  townsman.  "  Now,  good  sir, 
our  Massachusetts  magistrates,  bethinking 
themselves  that  this  woman  is  youthful  and 
fair,  and  doubtless  was  strongly  tempted  to 
her  fail ;  and  that,  moreover,  as  is  most 
likely,  her  husband  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;  they  have  not  been  hold  to  put  in 
force  the  extremity  of  our  righteous  lew 
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apaiiist  her.  The  penalty  thereof  is  death. 
Bnt,  in  their  great  mercy  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  they  have  doomed  Mistress  Prynne  to 
stand  only  a  space  of  three  honrs  on  the 
platform  of  the  pillory,  and  then  and  there¬ 
after,  for  the  remainder  of  her  natnral  life, 
to  wear  a  mark  of  shame  npon  her  bosom.’^ 
"  A  wise  sentence  1”  remarked  the  stranger, 
gravely  bowing  bis  head.  “  Thus  she  will 
be  a  living  sermon  against  sin,  until  tbe  igno- 
minioQs  letter  be  engraved  npon  her  tomb¬ 
stone.  It  irks  me,  nevertheless,  that  tbe  I 
partner  of  her  iniquity  should  not,  at  least,  I 


stand  on 
tbe  scafifold 

by  her  side.  Bnt  he  will  be 
known  I— he  will  be  known  I — be- 
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will  be  known  1”  He  bowed  courteously  to  the 
communicative  townsman,  and,  whispering 
a  few  words  to  his  Indian  attendant,  they 
both  made  their  way  thronghthe  crowd. 

While  this  passed,  Hester  Prynne  had 
keen  standing  on  her  pedestal,^till  with  a 
hzed  gaze  towards  the  stranger ;  so  fixed  a 
gaze,  that,  at  moments  of  intense  absorption, 
all  other  objects  in  the  visible  world  seemed 
to  vanish,  leaving  only  him  and  her.  Such 
an  interview,  perhaps,  would  have  been  more 
terrible  than  even  to  meet  him  as  she  now 
did,  with  the  hot  mid-day  sun  burning  down 
upon  her  face,  and  lighting  up  its  shams ; 
with  the  scarlet  token  of  infamy  on  her 
breast  with  the  sin-born  infant  in  her  arms  ;• 
with  a  whole  people,  drawn  forth  as  to  a 
festival,  staring  at  the  features  that  should 
have  been  seen  only  in  the  quiet  gleam  of 
the  fireside,  in  the  happy  shadow  of  a  home, 
or  beneath  a  matronly  veil,  at  church. 
Dreadfhl  as  it  was,  she  was  conscious  of  a 
shelter  in  the  presence  of  these  thousand 
witnesses.  It  was  better  to  stand  thus,  with 
so  many  betwixt  him  and  her,  than  to  greet 
him,  face  to  face — they  two  alone.  She  fled 
for  refuge,  as  it  were,  to  the  public  exposure, 
and  dreaded  the  moment  when  its  protection 
should  be  withdrawn  from  her.  Involved  in 
these  thoughts,  she  scarcely  heard  a  voice 
behind  her,  until  it  had  repeated  her  name 
more  than  once,  in  a  lond  and  solemn  tone, 
audible  to  the  whole  mnltitnde. 

“  Hearken  unto  me,  Hester  Prynne  1"  said 
the  voice. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  directly 
over  the  platform  on  which  Hester  Prynne 
stood  was  a  kind  of  balcony,  or  open  gallery, 
appended  to  the  meeting-house.  It  was 
the  place  where  proclamations  were  wont  to 
be  made,  amidst  an  assemblage  of  the  magis- 
tracy,  with  all  the  ceremonial  that  attended 
Mich  public  observances  in  those  days.  Here, 
to  witness  the  scene  which  we  are  describing, 
s,at  Governor  Bellingham  himself,  with  four 
sergeants  about  bis  chair,  bearing  halberds, 
os  a  guard  of  honour.  He  wore  a  dark 
feather  in  his  hat,  a  border  of  embroidery 
on  bis  cloak,  and  a  black  velvet  tunic 
beneath;  a  gentleman  advanced  in  years, 
with  a  hard  experience  written  in  his 
wrinkles.  He  was  not  ill-fitted  to  be  the 


tempered  energies  of  manhood,  and  the 
sombre  sagacity  of  age;  accomplishing  so 
much,  precisely  because  it  imagined  and 
ho^  so  little. 

llie  other  eminent  characters,  by  whom 
the  obief  ruler  was  surrounded,  were  dis- 
tingnubed  by  a  dignity  of  mien  belonging 
to  a  period  when  the  forms  of  authority 
were  felt  to  possess  the  sacredness  Of  liivine 
institutions.  They  were,  doubtless,  good 
men,  just  and  sage.  But,  out  of  the  whole 
human  family,  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  select  the  same  number  of  wise  and 
virtuous  persons  who  should  be  less  capable 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  an  erring  woman's 
heart,  and  disentangling  its  mesh  of  good 
and  evil,  than  the  sages  of  rigid  aspect 
towards  whom  Hester  Prynne  now  turned 
her  face.  She  seemed  conscious,  indeed, 
that  whatever  sympathy  she  might  expect 
lay  in  the  larger  and  warmer  heart  of  the 
multitude ;  for,  as  she  liftpdher  eyes  towards 
the  balcony,  the  unhappy  wonoau  grew  pale 
and  trembled. 

The  voice  which  had  called  her  attention 
was  that  of  the  reverend  and  famous  John 
Wilson,  the  eldest  clergyman  of  Boston,  a 
great  scholar,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries 
in  the  profession,  and  withal  a  man  of  kind 
and  genial  spirit.  This  last  attribute,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  less  carefully  developed  than 
his  intellectual  gifts,  and  was,  in  truth,  rather 
a  matter  of  shame  than  self-congratulation 
with  him.  There  be  stood,  with  a  border  of 
grizzled  looks  beneath  his  skull-cap;  while 
his  gray  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  shaded 
light  of  his  study,  were  winking,  like  those 
of  Hester’s  infant,  in  the  unadulterated  sun¬ 
shine.  He  looked  like  the  darkly-engraved 
portraits  which  we  see  prefixed  to  old 
volumes  of  sermons;  and  had  no  more 
right  than  one  of  those  portraits  would  have 
to  step  forth,  as  he  now  did,  and  meddle 
with  a  question  of  human  guilt,  passion,  and 
anguish. 

••  Hester  Prynne,”  said  the  clergyman,  “  I 
have  striven  with  my  young  brother  here, 
under  whose  preaching  of  the  word  yon 
have  been  privileged  to  sit’’ — here  Mr. 
Wilson  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
pale  young  man  beside  him  —  “I  have 
sought,  I  say,  to  persuade  this  godly  youth. 


head  and  representative  of  a  community,  that  he  should  deal  with  yon,  here  in  the 
which  owed  its  origin  and  progress,  and  its  face  of  Heaven,  and  before  these  wise  and 
present  state  of  development,  not  to  the  upright  rulers,  and  iu  hearing  of  all  the 
impulses  of  youth,  but  to  the  stern  and  people,  as  touching  the  vilecess  and  block- 
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nets  of  ;onr  sin.  Knowing  your  natural 
temper  better  than  I,  he  could  the 
better  judge  what  arguments  to  nse, 
whether  of  tenderness  or  terror,  snch 
M  might  prevail  over  your  hardness  and 
obetinacy;  insomnch  that  yon  should  no 
longer  hide  the  uame  of  him  who  tempted 
yon  to  this  grievous  fall.  But  he  opposes 
to  me  (with  a  young  man’s  over>softness, 
albeit  wise  beyond  his  years)  that  it  were 
wronging  the  very  nature  of  woman  to  force 
her  to  lay  open  her  heart’s  secrets  in  snch 
broad  daylight,  and  in  presence  of  so  great 
a  multitude.  Truly,  as  I  sought  to  convince 
him,  the  shame  lay  in  the  commission  of  the 
■in,  and  not  in  tbe  showing  of  it  forth. 
What  say  yon  to  it,  once  again,  brother 
Dimmesdale?  Must  it  be  thou,  or  I,  that 
■hall  deal  with  this  poor  sinner’s  soul  f” 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  dignified 
and  reverend  occupants  of  the  balcony ;  and 
Governor  Bellingham  gave  ezpressiou  to  its 
purport,  speaking  in  an  authoritative  voice, 
although  tempered  with  respect  towards  the 
youthful  clergyman  whom  he  addressed. 

“Good  Miister  Dimmesdale,”  said  he, 
“the  responsibility  of  this  woman’s  soul 
lies  greatly  with  yon.  It  behoves  you,  there¬ 
fore,  to  exhort  her  to  repentance,  and  to 
confession,  as  a  proof  and  consequence 
thereof.” 

The  directness  of  this  appeal  drew  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  crowd  upon  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dimmesdale,  a  young  clergyman  who  had 
come  from  one  of  the  great  English  universi¬ 
ties,  bringing  all  the  learning  of  the  age  into 
enr  wild  torest-land.  His  eloquence  and 
Nligions  fervour  had  already  given  the 
earnest  of  high  eminence  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a  person  of  very  striking  aspect, 
with  a  white,  lofty,  and  impending  brow, 
large,  brown,  melancholy  eyes,  and  a  month 
which,  unless  when  he  forcibly  compressed 
it,  was  apt  to  be  tremulous,  expressing  both 
nervous  sensibility  and  a  vast  power  of  self- 
restraint.  Notwithstanding  his  high  native 
gifts  and  scholar-like  attainments,  there  was 
an  air  about  this  young  minister — an  appre¬ 
hensive,  a  startled,  a  half-frightened  look — 
as  of  a  being  who  felt  himself  quite  astray 
and  at  a  loss  in  tbe  pathway  of  human 
existence,  and  could  only  be  at  ease  in  some 
seclusion  of  his  own.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
his  duties  would  permit,  he  trod  in  the 
shadowy  by-paths,  and  thus  kept  himself 
simple  and  childlike;  coming  forth,  when 


occasion  was,  with  a  freshness,  and  fragrance, 
and  dewy  purity  of  thought,  which,  as  many 
people  said,  affected  them  like  the  speech  of 
an  angel. 

Such  was  the  young  man  whom  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Governor  had 
introduced  so  openly  to  the  public  notice, 
bidding  him  speak  in  the  bearing  of  all  men, 
to  that  mystery  of  a  woman’s  soul,  so  sacred 
even  in  its  pollution.  Tbe  trying  nature  of 
his  position  drove  the  blood  from  his  cheek, 
and  made  his  lips  tremulous. 

“  Speak  to  the  woman,  my  brother,”  said 
Mr.  Wilson.  “  It  is  of  moment  to  her  soul, 
and  therefore,  as  the  worshipful  Governor 
says,  momentous  to  thine  own,  in  whofe 
charge  hers  is.  Exhort  her  to  confess  the 
truth  r 

(To  bt  continued.') 
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Who  will  dare  to  say  that  we  are  not  an 
understanding  people,  and  wise  in  our 
generation  ?  Produce  the  miscreant  who 
would  venture  to  hint  snch  treason,  and 
can  we  not  confidently  point  to  our  colleges, 
normal,  parochial,  Sunday,  evening,  ragged, 
and  infant  schools,  as  witnesses  of  our 
interest  in  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  rising  population?  Yes,  we  believe 
teachers  and  taught  never  were  so  thoroughly 
in  earnest  as  they  are  now.  One  great 
effort  seems  being  made  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  to  assist  men  in  escaping 
from  those  fetters  of  ignorance — that  “curse 
of  God” — which,  like  a  thick  cloud,  has  been 
suffered  for  too  long  a  period  to  cover  the 
nation. 

We  are  already  reaping  that  which  has 
been  sown ;  for  even  now  there  is  but  little 
work  for  half  and  uneducated  persons,  and 
there  will  be  less  and  less  employment  for 
people  of  that  description  every  year.  And 
that  all  grades  of  society  are  interested  in 
this  question  is  very  evident,  since  it  requires 
little  reflection  to  perceive  that  if  the  standard 
of  education  be  raised  in  the  lower,  the 
highest  and  intermediate  classes  must  of 
necessity,  if  they  intend  to  retain  their 
present  positions,  advance  in  proportion. 

We  fancy  the  middle  classes  are  beginning 
to  awake  to  the  importance  of  this  truth, 
and  are  struggling  harder  than  ever  they 
struggled  before  to  give  their  children  a 
“good  education.”  But  what  is  this  “good 
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•dacation”  now  being  receired  by  the  yonng 
ladies  of  the  rea^jectable  and  well-to-do 
classes?  To  commence  with  the  elemen* 
taries :  How  often  U  the  reading  of  a  school¬ 
girl  bearable,  the  writing  readable,  or  the 
arithmetic  correct?  Of  the  French:  Is  the 
knowledge  of  that  language  much  more  than 
a  pretty  correct  idea  of  its  grammar  and  a 
hazy  remembrance  of  certain  elementary 
works,  together  with  some  few  anecdotes  and 
fables  ?  is  not  the  study  of  that  and  other 
languages  too  often  made  the  end  itself,  and 
not  used  as  the  means  to  an  end;  and  is 
there  not  a  supreme  and  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  standard  works  of  our  own  and  of 
other  countries?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  a  perfect  vocal  or  instrumental 
performance  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule;  and  the  examination  of  most  school- 
portfolios  leads  to  the  mortifying  conclusion 
that  a  great  many  uninteresting,  and  often 
unnatural,  objects  have  been  copied  at  the 
expense  of  much  industry  and  perseverance. 
A  more  perfect  knowledge  of  embroidery, 
crochet,  and  worsted  work  is,  we  confess, 
generally  attained,  together  with  some  insight 
into  the  mysterious  evolutions  connected 
with  the  "  light  fantastic  toe.”  This,  we 
regret  to  add,  is  only  too  true  a  pictnre  of 
the  edncatiou  now  being  received  by  hundreds 
—•ye,  by  thousands — of  young  girls  both  in 
London  and  in  enr  provincial  towns.  We 
presume,  however,  that  this  instruction  which 
they  are  receiving,  faulty  as  it  may  be,  is 
nevertheless  intended  to  fit  them  for  the 
position  which  they  shall  hereafter  occupy ; 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  ask, 
what  is  that  position  likely  to  be  ?  It  is 
quite  certain  that  marriage  cannot  and  will 
not  be  the  lot  of  alL  Family  pride  forbids 
their  seeking,  and  the  very  imperfect  edu¬ 
cation  received  is  a  barrier  to  their  under¬ 
taking,  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility ; 
while  this  same  smattering  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  has  rendered  them  unfit  for  menial  or 
laborious  work ;  and  a  life  withont  an  aim, 
and  too  often  withont  hope — a  monotonous 
round  of  childish  duties  and  equally  childish 
fears — is  silently  passed  in  dreary  resignation 
or  fretful  complaints.  That  this  position, 
in  which  so  many,  so  very  many,  of  our 
countrywomen  are  placed,  is  a  false  position, 
is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  and 
the  fact  has  been  admitted  by  and  received 
the  comments  of  nearly  all  the  periodicals  of 
the  day.  In  spite,  nevertbdcss,  of  the 


notorious  defects  of  our  present  system,  we 
still  dreamily  pursue  our  onward  course, 
withont  even  making  an  effort  to  escape  into 
a  new  and  perchance  a  better  path. 

We  often  think,  that  of  all  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  influences  of  Fashion,  that  which  she 
exercises  over  the  whole  curriculum  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  most  unaccountable.  We 
imagine  the  not  very  remarkable  case  of  a 
man  blessed  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  young 
olive  branches.  The  boys  have  a  good  idea 
of  tune,  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact ;  they 
are  whistling  about  the  house  from  morning 
till  night,  and  can  sing  a  song,  it  may  be  in 
a  style  of  their  own,  but  certainly  well 
enough  to  discover  voices  which,  with  little 
cultivation,  would  rapidly  improve.  Yet, 
instead  of  cultivation,  and  instead  of  en¬ 
couragement,  we  know  that  the  heavy  band 
of  custom  will  certainly  fall  upon  the  lads, 
and  how  soon  those  sweet  songs  will  be  borne 
away  on  the  chilling  breezes  of  indifference  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Maude  and  her 
sister  Wilhemenia  (who  have  as  much  taste 
for  music  as  Molly  in  the  kitchen  has  for 
mathematics,  and  with  voices  compared  to 
which  the  raven’s  croak  is  melody  and  the 
caw  of  the  rook  music)  are,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  reigning  deity,  mer¬ 
cilessly  chained  to  the  piano  day  after  day, 
where,  in  utter  defiance  of  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  time  and  taste,  they  labour, 
but  only  labour  in  vun,  to  supply  by  practice 
what  has  been  denied  by  nature.  Why,  we 
wish  to  know,  is  it  considered  more  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  confess  ignorance  of  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  which  the  necessary  natural  talents 
are  wanting,  than  to  make  a  profession  of 
that  which  we  shall  barely  half  fulfil  ?  The 
only  solution  to  this  problem  which  we  can 
offer  is  the  humiliating  confession  that  in  all 
matters  of  education  we  are  groping  blindiy, 
it  may  be  very  earnestly  just  now;  but  still 
it  can  only  be  said  that  we  are  in  the  dark, 
and  therefore  cannot  walk  like  children  of 
the  day. 

But  misapplication  «f  indnstry  is  not  the 
chief  quarrel  we  have  with  the  present 
system  of  education;  we  desire  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
present  regulations,  which  restrict  either  sex 
to  a  certain  course — Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  logic  for  boys;  Italian, 
German,  French,  music,  and  drawing  for 
girls.  The  lad  is  soon  to  go  forth 
into  the  world,  where  mncantile  coRe- 
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spondence,  requiriog  an  intimate  acquaint*  taught  the  proper  management  of  her 
ance  ^ith  the  living  languages,  will  be  natural  wit,  she  proves  generally  very  sen- 
continuallyplacedinbishands — whatmatter?  sible  and  retentive ;  and,  without  partiality, 
it  is  customary  for  boys  to  learn  Latin,  net  a  woman  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  finest 
French ;  Greek,  not  German ;  so  Latin  and  and  most  delicate  part  of  God's  creation, 
Greek  he  learns— it  is  the  girl,  to  whom  no  the  glory  of  her  Maker,  and  the  great 
foreign  letters  will  be  addressed,  whom  wo  instance  of  His  singular  regard  to  man,  to 
have  taught  French,  and  having  taught  whom  lie  gave  the  best  gift  either  God 
whom,  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  could  bestow  or  man  receive  ;  and  it  is  the 
to  keep  from  the  vitiating  influences  of  the  sordidest  piece  of  folly  and  ingratitude  in 
modem  literature  of  France ;  while  Latin  or  the  world  to  withhold  from  the  sex  the  due 
Greek,  which  would  open  a  vast  amount  of  lustre  which  the  advantages  of  education 
innocent  delight  and  instruction  in  the  ample  give  to  the  natural  beauty  of  their  minds, 
fields  of  natural  history  and  philology,  are  A  woman,  well-bred  and  well-taught,  fur- 
sednlonsly  denied  her.  Only  to  think,  that  nisbed  with  the  additional  accomplishments 
De  Foe  had  considered  and  settled  this  of  knowledge  and  behaviour,  is  a  creature 
question,  and  yet  here  we  are  not  a  whit  without  comparison.  Her  society  is  the 
farther  than  we  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  embldln  of  sublimer  enjoyments;  she  is  all 
years  ago.  softness  and  sweetness,  love,  wit,  and  delight; 

"  We  reproach  the  sex,”  he  says,  “  every  she  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  sublimest 
day  with  folly  and  impertinence,  while  I  am  wish  ;  and  the  man  that  has  such  a  one 
confident,  had  they  the  advantages  of  educa-  to  his  portion,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
tion  equal  to  us,  they  would  be  guilty  of  less  rejoice  in  her  and  be  thankful." 
than  ourselves.”  He  complains  that  the  Were  women  thiis  taught,  we  should  no 
women  of  his  time  were  taught  merely  the  longer  (as  Bessie  Barber  Parkes*  very  truly 
mechanical  parts  of  knowledge,  such  as  observes  in  her  essay  on  this  subject,  which 
reading,  writing,  and  sewing,  instead  of  being  we  recommend  to  all  thoughtful  women) 
exalted  into  rational  companions ;  and  be  hear  men  complaining  of  that  total  want  of 
argues  that  men  in  the  same  class  of  interest  in  the  worthiest  exertions  for  pro¬ 
society  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  if  their  gress  which  is  now  so  often  the  affliction  of 
education  were  equally  neglected.  “  The  domestic  life.  How  often  the  woman 
soul,”  be  continues  to  observe,  “  is  placed  in  grudges  the  expenses  of  her  husband’s 
the  body  like  a  rough  diamond,  and  must  be  public  career;  how  little  she  sympathises 
polished,  or  the  lustre  of  it  will  never  with  his  gifts  of  time  and  trouble  in  some 
appear.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  as  the  great  cause.  Nothing  will  alter  this  but  an 
rational  soul  distinguishes  ns  from  brutes,  education  on  those  points  which  his  contact 
so  education  carries  on  that  distinction,  and  with  the  subjects  in  question  has  made  him 
makes  some  less  brutish  than  others.  Why,  familiar  witL  Anything  less  rooted  will 
then,  should  women  be  denied  the  benefit  of  wither  away  in  the  beat  of  the  day,  and  be 
instruction?  If  knowledge  and  understand-  choked  up  by  the  necessary  small  cares  of 
ing  had  beeu  useless  additions  to  the  sex,  home. 

God  would  never  have  given  them  capacities.  We  have  not  dwelt  on  what  we  consider 
for  He  made  nothing  needless.  What  has  the  defects  of  education  in  the  lower  ranks 
woman  done  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  of  life,  as  we  hope  to  examine  that  subject  in 
taught?  Does  she  plague  us  with  her  a  separate  paper.  Women  in  those  classes 
pride  and  impertinence  ?  Why  do  we  not  have  also  a  fuller  share  of  occupation,  which 
let  her  learn,  that  she  may  have  more  wit  ?  proves  au  antidote,  at  least  in  a  certain  de- 
Shall  we  upbraid  woman  with  folly,  when  it  gree,  to  the  errors  of  early  training — ueces- 
isonly  the  error  of  this  inhuman  custom  that  sity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
hinders  her  being  made  wiser  ?  Women,  in  practice  the  road  to  perfection, 
my  observation  of  them,  have  little  or  no  But,  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
difl'erence,  but  as  they  are,  or  as  they  are  society,  no  such  necessity  or  opportunity  of 
not,  distinguished  by  education.  Tempers,  practice  exists.  One  or  two,  here  and  there 

ndeed,  may,  in  some  degree,  influence  them,  _ _ 

but  the  nmn  distinguishing  part  is  their  ,  Education  of  Girls.  John  Chapman,  King 
breedang.  If  a  Troman  be  welUbred,  and  William-street. 
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come  ont  from  among  the  rest,  and  make 
work  for  themselves  in  visiting  the  sick  and 
instructing  the  ignorant;  but  of  the  number 
of  these  we  can  only  say  what  the  Jlaster 
said  1800  years  ago,  “The  labourers  are  few.” 

A  rather  larger  handful  of  literary  workers 
exist,  together  with  some  artists  and  en¬ 
gravers,  and  when  to  these  are  added  an 
outrageous  proportion  of  governesses,  the 
list  is  completed  of  the  occupations  usually 
undertaken  by  women;  while  the  great  body 
of  their  sisters,  the  unemployed  and  the 
nnder-educated,  puss  their  lives  in  alternate 
fits  of  despondency  and  dissipation.  How 
far  better  and  wiser  it  would  be  to  look 
the  painful  fact  in  the  face,  that  the 
present  system  of  training  has  left  on  our 
hands  a  vast  stock  of  young  women  in  the 
middle  and  genteel  classes,  who,  nnder- 
educated  as  they  are,  have  yet  been  educated 
for  a  stage  above  that  in  which  they  were 
born.  Take  the  case  of  a  Government  clerk, 
a  surgeon,  or  any  other  profession  in  which 
the  support  of  the  family  falls  upon  the 
father,  and  where,  in  ninety-nine  cases  ont 
of  every  hundred,  the  daughters  will  have  to 
seek  their  own  livelihood  at  his  decease.  We 
wish  to  know  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,  in  every  sense,  for  each  member  of  the  , 
family,  and  far  kinder  to  the  girls,  to  furnish 
them  in  early  life  with  a  complete  education, 
and  send  them  forth  at  once  in  search  of  in¬ 
dependence,  rather  than  retain  them  as  idle 
consumers  in  a  home  where  the  head  of  the 
house  has  to  rise  so  e.arly,  and  so  late  take 
rest,  and  where,  in  spite  of  all  their  watch¬ 
ing,  they  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness. 

Were  the  dignity  of  labour  thus  upheld, 
we  are  convinced  that  many  homes  might  be 
made  far  happier  than  they  are  at  present ; 
and  one  advantage,  and  that  the  greatest 
which  could  be  named,  would  be  a  certain 
result  of  the  change  now  proposed — we 
mean  the  release  of  the  father  from  business 
at  a  far  earlier  season  than  can  now  be  at¬ 
tempted  ;  neither  should  we  hear  so  often  as 
we  do  at  present  of  those  disgraceful  and 
unhappy  marriages  de  convenance,  nor  of 
those  painful  departures  of  middle-aged 
ladies  seeking  situations  in  their  old  age, 
and  sallying  forth,  for  the  first  time,  in  search 
of  employment  at  a  period  when,  had  they 
only  worked  iu  youth,  they  might  reasonably 
have  anticipated  retirement  and  rest. 

We  are  told  that  Napoleon  loved  to 
describe  the  astonishment  with  which  the 


Mamelukes  looked  at  his  diminutive  figure; 
and  Mourad  Bey  would  not  believe  that  a 
man,  who  was  scarcely  five  feet  high  and 
rode  like  a  butcher,  could  be  the  greatest 
soldier  in  Europe.  We,  of  course,  smile  at 
this  egregious  blunder  of  onr  Eastern  friends, 
and  pity  the  folly  and  ignorance  which  in¬ 
sists  that  strength  and  size  must  be  the 
necessary  attendants  of  genius  and  sagacity. 
It  appears,  however,  to  us  that  we  are  not 
ourselves  altogether  free  from  this  same 
delusion,  or  why  does  there  exist  such  a  wide 
difierence  in  the  course  of  studies  proposed 
for  the  two  sexes  ?  Does  not  this  vast  dif¬ 
ference  arise  from  some  indefinite  notion  that 
the  capacity  of  the  boy  for  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  his 
weaker  companion  ?  Assuredly  it  does;  and 
the  sooner  we  escape  from  the  meshes  of 
such  a  delusion,  the  better  for  all  parties. 
Women,  we  are  told  with  a  sneer,  are  ever 
weak  in  argument;  let  them,  then,  .study 
mathematics  and  read  logic.  Again,  their 
powers  of  imagination,  together  with  the 
passions  and  feeling.s,  are  strong;  then  let 
them  abstain  from  all  exciting  tales,  and 
those  branches  of  literature  which  appeal 
more  particularly  to  the  feelings,  sentiments, 
and  emotions,  at  least  until  the  cliaracter  is 
in  some  degree  formed,  and  a  foundation 
laid. 

We  feel  that,  were  women  educated  more 
on  this  principle,  we  should  have  a  greater 
number  of  thoughtful,  .and  consequently 
acting,  members  of  society ;  to  which  propo¬ 
sition  there  need  be  no  outcry  that  the  pro¬ 
fessions  are  already  overstocked,  colonisation 
affording  to  all  such  a  market  where  their 
labours  will  be  amply  repaid.  Neither  need 
we  ever  fear  that,  in  equalising  the  education 
of  the  sexes  and  conducting  it  on  the  same 
priuciples,  we  shall  ever  overturn  that  moral 
supremacy  which  the  Maker  and  Upholderof 
all  things  has  committed  into  the  bands  of 
men. 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  patchouly  ns  a  perfUue 
in  Europe  Is  carious.  A  few  years  ago  real  Indian 
shawls  bore  an  extravagant  price,  and  pnrehasers 
could  always  distinguish  them  by  their  odour — in 
fact,  they  were  perfumed  with  patchouly.  The 
French  manufacturers  had  fer  some  time  success¬ 
fully  Imitated  the  Indian  fabric,  but  could  not 
impart  the  odour.  At  length  they  discovered  the 
secret,  and  imported  the  plant  to  perfume  articles 
of  their  make,  and  thus  palm  off  liome-max 
shawls  as  real  Indian  I— FisMs'i  Art  qf  Per- 
fumer^,  2nd  Edition. 
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THE  RIVAL  MAY-QUEENS;  OR.  THE 
BILLET  IN  THE  BOUQUET. 

A  loVKLT  May-day  morning  of  the 
genuine  old  English  sort  dawned  upon  the 
picturesque  village  of  Coplestone,  eome  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  was  ushered  in  by 
the  carolling  of  joyous  birds  singing  upon 
hedges  snowy  with  blossoms,  and  odorous  as 
If  Nature's  incensc-pans  bad  spilt, 

And  shed  tlicir  dews  i'  the  air. 

The  lark  rose  upward  with  a  flowing  tide 
of  song  from  the  green,  waving  com,  the 
cottage  gardens  were  each  a  picture  with 
their  wealth  of  early  summer  flowers.  As 
yet  the  dewdrops  lay  trembling  on  their  petals, 
and  already  the  bees  were  busily  working 
among  their  honied  cells,  and  ou  the  village- 
green  was  assembled  a  group  of  youths 
and  maidens  going  to  the  neighbouring 
wood  to  fetch  the  Maypole  home — for  it 
was  May-morning — and  morris-dance  and 
"  mummery,”  gay,  harmless  pleasure,  mirth, 
music,  and  rustic  festivity,  combined  to 
render  the  whole  a  trae  lover’s  holiday. 

Already  on  the  previous  night,  while  the 
moonshine  fell  and  soft  dews  descended,  aad 
the  earth  was  lapped  in  the  Elysian  rest  of 
that  fair  season  of  the  year,  a  youthful  lover 
— Martin  Bowyer  by  name,  son  of  the  elder 
Martin  Bowyer,  who  was  famous  as  a  crafts¬ 
man  in  the  mysteries  of  archery — tapped  at  a 
low-latticed  window,  half  hidden  in  jes¬ 
samine  and  honeysuckle,  and  presently  it 
opened— a  sweet,  rosy,  blushing  face  peeped 
forth,  and,  in  a  subdued  tone,  called, 

“  Who’s  there  ?’ 

"  It  is  I,  dear  Grace — Martin.  Did — did 
you  not  expect  that  I  should  call  and  tell 
you,  my  own  pretty  Grace  Carpenter,  yon 
were  chosen  for  the  May-queen?  and  a  fairer 
never  tripped  the  green.” 

•  “  Nay,  but,”  quoth  Grace,  demurely,  her 

heart  beating  with  a  delicious  unrest  the 
whole  of  the  time,  *'  I  thought  it  had  been 
Mistress  Amy  Launceston.” 

« It  could  not  be,”  said  Martin,  a  little 
sadly;  “  none  knows  better  than  you  that 
■he  sorrows  still  for  the  lover  she  has  lost — 
for  Master  Orlando  Lovel,  who,  they  say, 
b  bound  by  his  hard  nncle  to  marry  some 
rich  lady,  and  to  forget  pretty  Mistress  Amy, 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly.” 

"Aye,’tu  like  all  yon  men,”  said  Grace, 
prating.  *  It  may  be  no  such  hardship  to 
him,  a&r  all,  and  an  ancle  b  a  good  exoose.* 


“I'll  answer  for  him  with  my  life,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Martin,  warmly.  “  His  uncle  was 
a  proud  man  and  a  haughty,  and  scorned 
the  poor  yeoman’s  daughter,,  who,  for  all 
that - ” 

“  Yon  defend  her  warmly  yourself,  Martin,’’ 
said  Grace. 

“  She  was  my  first  love,  Grace ;  but  I  saw 
and  knew  you,  and  she  gave  her  heart  to 
one  who  was  my  fast  friend  and  patron,  and, 
by  the  rood  I  I  would  have  followed  him, 
bad  he  so  let  me,  to  the  world’s  end.” 

“  And  for  me - ” 

“  Why,  Grace,  then  I’d  have  come  back 
to  thee.” 

“An  old,  limping  soldierlike  the  lame 
corporal  at  the  bottom  of  the  village,”  said 
Grace.  "  Is  it  yet  too  late,  thinkest  thou?” 

"Prithee,  Grace,  quit  thy  mischief,  and 
give  me  my  reward.” 

“  Reward  I  for  what,  and  of  what  kind  ?" 
tittered  Grace. 

“  For  bringing  thee  the  news  thou  didst 
already  know — and  that’s  a  kiss,  Grace — ^a 
kiss— come,  good  Grace,”  and  he  reached 
his  band  towards  hers  at  the  window,  bat 
she  drew  back. 

“  Nay,  but  I  heard  she  had  been  chosen, 
too,”  insisted  Grace,  with  a  touch  of  piqne; 
“  and  the  maidens  have  not  come.” 

“  They  come  not  till  the  morning,  as  yon 
know,  Grace,”  replied  Alartin,  a  handsome, 
manly  yontb ;  “  and  she  is  pale  and  sad,  and 
you  are  like  the  red  rose,  Grace,  and  merry 
as  the  lark;  and  because  she  was  the  last 
year  Queen  of  May,  and  you  are  her  rival  now 
for  the  floral  crown,  yon  will  not  let  year 
good,  frank  heart  be  clouded  by  caprice  ?” 

“No,  indeed,  dear  Martin,”  cried  Grace, 
with  a  quickness  that  made  Ats  heart  thrill 
at  the  fond  expre.ssion,  and  her  own  cheeks 
bum  at  her  precipitance. 

“And  yon  will  be  kind  to  her;  for  you 
know,  before  misfortune  fell  on  them,  Grace, 
the  family  were  fond  of  you." 

“  1  will — I  will,  indeed ;  but  I  was  not  iu 
earnest — I  mean,  1  was  jesting.” 

“  In  that  case,  pay  me  my  fee,”  insisted 
Martin. 

“Your  feel”  and  Grace  again  drew  her 
sunny  face  away  from  the  lattice,  smiling 
archly  the  while  as  she  did  so. 

“  'Yes,  my  fee — ^my  kiss.  I  have  earned 
it.  Ah,  I  thought  you  would  not  be  hard 
with  Martin,”  as  be  pressed  his  lips  upon  her 
cheeks.  Oh  tboss  convenient,  piciuresqns 
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and  halt-hidden  lattice  windows!  "Good  to  see  evil  and  mischief  in  this  barmie  f 
night,  God  bless  you,  Grace.  In  the  early  matter,  and  to  interpose  bis  authority  so  far 
morn  I  shall  be  here,  and  lead  the  maidens  as  to  compel  his  absence.  And  so  Amy, 
to  crown  yon  queen  of  the  bright  May-day."  orphaned,  and  poor,  and  dependant,  and  the 
And  as  Grace  closed  the  lattice,  with  a  bound  handsome  Orlando,  were  parted ;  and  so, 
Martin  had  overleaped  the  low  garden  fence,  also,  her  cheeks  had  lost  their  bloom,  and 
I  and,  humming  happily  an  old  ballad,  was  her  lips  had  paled,  and  she  grew  thinner 
wending  his  way  homeward  past  the  green,  and  paler  and  sadder  every  day  since  that 
past  the  old  hostelry,  where  the  great  swing-  sorrowful  hour. 

ing  sign  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  a  It  was  the  old  story,  after  its  fashion,  of 
red,  fire-bright  monster,  with  his  dreadful  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues — Romeo 
“  continuatiou  "  all  tortured  into  an  agony  of  and  Juliet  again  might  exclaim,"  A  plague  of 
spiral  curls,  was  creaking  in  front  of  the  ■  both’  our  houses."  But  so  it  was  ;  and  as 
door — was  passing  that  broad,  hospitable  there  was  no  penny  post,  and  correspondence 
porch,  yet  open,  with  sounds  of  jollity  issuing  otherwise  difficult,  days  grew  into  weeks, 
forth,  when  a  voice  from  its  depths  called  out  and  weeks  into  months,  and  no  tidings  came 
bis  name.  of  Master  Orlando,  though  she  wore  bis 

“  ‘  Who  calls  so  late,  and  so  loud  too?’  as  keepsake,  and  he  carried  with  him  her  heart. 
Master  Sbakspcare  says,”  exclaimed  M.artin.  And  then  there  were  cruel  rumours,  which 
“A  friend,"  replied  the  voice.  “Step  this  Master  Orlando’s  uncle  kept  actively  alive, 
way,  Martin ;  I  would  speak  with  you,"  and  about  the  wedding  of  a  rich  heiress,  and  I 
Martin,  having  given  a  start,  followed  by  an  know  not  what;  for  this  uncle — not  quite 
exclamation  of  surprise,  advanced,  and  passed  like  him  of  the  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood" 
into  a  retired  chamber  with  the  individual  celebrity — identified  himself  with  the  name, 
who  summoned  him,  and  with  whom  he  held  the  honour,  the  prosperity  of  bis  “house,” 
a  tolerably  long  conference,  and  was  utterly  selfish  on  that  score;  and  he 

saw  in  the  youth,  promise,  and  gallant 
A  year  ago,  and  there  had  never  been  a  person  of  his  nephew,  Orlando  Lovel,  all  the 
more  beautiful  May-queen  installed  into  that  elements  likely  to  consolidate  the  greatness 
merry  monarchical  office — queen  of  flowers,  of  the  afore.said  “  house.”  Orlando  winced 
rustic  courtiers,  and  the  innocent  sylvan  sorely  under  this  despotism,  and  wrote 
mirth  that  has  been  immortalised  by  the  "  sonnets  to  bis  mistress’  eyebrow ;’’  but  the 
truest  poets  that  ever  wore  the  “singing  year  rolled  on — no  news  on  either  side,  and 
rubes’’  on  their  monarch  shoulders,  from  the  the  merry  “  Jlay,”  her  laughing  face  half 
days  of  the  gentle  Chaucer  down — than  fair  hidden,  and  her  gulden  head  bowed  beneath 
Amy  laiunceston,  who  was  really  the  “  lady”  the  blossoms,  wreaths,  and  crowns  of  that 
of  the  village,  but,  by  reason  of  many  sad  “  Floralia’’— every  motion  making  the  air 
reverses  consequent  ou  civil  wars  and  con-  reek  with  odorous  perfumes,  so  exquisite  and 
fiscations,  then  happily  over,  reduced  to  sweet  that  the  “sense  ached  at  them”— ■ 
poverty  and  dependence  on  an  aged  and  May,  in  the  guise  of  a  May  morning,  broke 
infirm  female  relative,  whose  sufferings  often  upon  the  world  once  more,  and  more  espe- 
made  her  unjust  to  the  gentle  girl,  but  whom  dally  (for  our  purpose)  upon  the  village  and 
she  dearly  loved  for  all  that.  grey  old  township  of  Coplestone. 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 

—  (the  family  of  the  Levels  were  a  good  The  bells  were  pealing  when  a  procession 
&mily,  and  true  king’s-men ;  while  that  of  set  forth  to  fetch  the  Maypole  to  the  spot 
the  Lnuncestons  was  a  good  family  too,  but  which  Hal  Smith,  Dick  Butcher,  Martin 
it  had  suffered  with  the  Commonwealth,  Bowyer,  and  others,  had  prepared  for  its 
while  the  other  flourished,  and  there  had  reception.  The  procession  reached  the  heart 
been  bitter  words  attending  old  and  bitter  of  a  wood,  where  a  tall  pine  had  been  se- 
feuds  between  their  respective  heads) —  lected;  which,  by  a  few  welLdirected, 
Master  Orlando  Lovel  by  name,  had  then  sturdy  blows,  was  soon  laid  low,  and,  in  a 
led  her  forth  in  the  dance  on  the  green,  and  short  space  of  time,  pruned  of  every 
many  an  eve  before  and  after  had  walked  excrescence.  While  some  gathered  green 
with  her  in  the  moonlight ;  but  bis  guardian  branches,  and  wove  bands  of  early  flowers, 
,  — «  prond,  haughty  tmcle-^dukd  thought  fit  cowslip,  daffodil,  lilies,  harebells,  “  pansies 
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pale,"  the  maidens  deftly  wove  the  whole  into 
tioral  ropes  and  garlands  and  crowns,  partly 
to  bedeck  themselves,  hnt  chiefly  to  adorn 
the  Maypole. 

Then  oxen,  trimmed  with  garlands  and 
gay  ribbons,  were  attached  to  it,  and  with 
music  of  pipe  and  tabor  of  flute  and  viol, 
with  laughter  and  mirth,  and  gay  dances, 
the  procession  moved  back  to  the  green, 
where  it  was  reared  with  shoutings,  and  the 
pole,  with  all  its  garlands  and  festoons, 
planted  firmiy  m  the  ground  amidst  acclama¬ 
tions,  and  the  passing  round  of  foaming 
cups  of  ale  and  sack,  till  the  “  mummers’’ 
came,  and  forming  tiiemselves,  danced  once 
or  twice  round ;  and  then  Martin  Bowyer, 
gaily  and  gallantly  dressed,  looking  handsome  i 
as  a  young  Apollo,  brought  his  bright  and 
blushing  sweetheart  forward,  and  she  was 
installed  the  Mav-quecn  with  all  the  homage 
and  nonours — added  to  those  of  doggrel 
poetry  recited  by  Peter  Quill,  the  village 
clerk  and  schoolmaster — that  could  be  paid. 

The  beautiful  green,  with  its  soft  swarded 
slopes  stretching  to  the  main  village  street 
with  its  quaint  bouses  and  ancient  gables, 
was  alive  with  as  merry  and  motley  a  crew 
as  ever  Momus  led.  In  the  centre,  Grace 
Carpenter  took  her  place,  and  the  morris- 
dancers  joining  bands,  the  tune  of  “  Packing- 
ton's  Pound"  was  struck  up,  and  round  and 
in  and  through  the  mazes  of  the  merry  dance, 
amidst  applause  and  shouts,  and  the  pelting 
of  nosegays  .and  chiming  et  the  church  bells 
in  the  old  ivy  tower,  the  joyous  revellers 
capered  and  Jew. 

Then  it  was  Grace  Carpenters  tnm  and 
that  of  Mark,  with  other  three  pairs,  to  show 
their  skill ;  and  well  had  they  practised  the 
dance,  for  they  were  as  perfect  as  if  some 
Baron  Nathan  of  that  day  had,  by  repeated 
tuition  and  rehearsal,  rendered  them  un¬ 
rivalled  in  their  parts.  Beating  her  tam¬ 
bourine,  and  flying  from  the  pursuing 
partner,  Grace  exhibited  those  qualifications 
of  agility  and  skill,  which,  added  to  her 
buxom  charms,  made  her  worthy  of  the 
honour  the  swains  had  conferred  upon  her. 

“  Bring  thy  tambour,  Grace,”  said  Martin 
apart  to  Grace,  when  their  dance  was  over, 
"and  come  with  me  to  collect  the  gifts  for 
the  ‘mummers,’  who  will  now  play  their 
Hobby-Horse  pranks ;  and,  Grace,  I  would 
speak  with  thee,”  and  he  bent  his  head  to 
her  ear. 

"  What  else  dost  thou,  or  hast  thou  done 


the  whole  mom,  Martin  ?”  asked  Grace,  with 
a  musical  laugh. 

“  Truly  little  else,  though  sorely  tempted 
by  those  cherry  lips,’’  grinned  Marlin,  and  he 
clasped  her  waist. 

“  Best  beware,"  and  Grace  lifted  up  her 
finger  in  a  pretty  menace. 

“  Nay,  but  come,’’  urged  Martin,  “  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  import  to  me  at  least,  .and 
to  thee  also,  Grace,  if  thou  hast  the  kind 
heart  I  have  ever  given  thee  credit  for." 

“  Nay  then,’’  said  Grace,  “  if  thou  art  so 
serious,  and  there  be  no  harm - ” 

“  Harm  I  to  do  a  kind  gentleman  a  service, 
and  to  make  a  sad  heart  happy — if  that  be 
harm  —  why,  then,  indeed — but  listen,” 
and  stgoping  lower,  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 

Grace  started,  sprang  forward  with  ala¬ 
crity,  and  collecting  the  gifts  and  gratuities 
of  the  spectators  in  her  way,  among  which 
there  were  more  pence  and  silver  groats  than 
“  marks,”  she  followed  Martin  through  the 
throng,  which  made  way  for  them,  till,  some 
little  distance  away,  nearer  to  where  the 
better  houses  on  the  village  green  stood, 
Mark  halted  before  a  handsome  young 
cavalier  on  horseback,  and  after  a  few  hurried 
whispers,  beckoned  Grace  to  his  side,  and 
presented  her  as  the  Queen  of  May. 

Holding  up  her  tambourine  in  reply  to 
the  compliments  of  the  gentleman,  and  the 
greetings  he  gave  her,  he  p’lced  a  silver 
piece  in  her  tambour,  and,  beni.i  .*  over  his 
saddle,  spoke  a  few  moments  to  m  r  apart. 

At  the  latticed  oriel  window,  half  hidden 
by  the  shaded  summer  gloom  of  the  cur¬ 
tained  chamber,  and  by  the  vine  and  trail¬ 
ing  creepers,  breathing  of  briony  and  honey¬ 
suckle,  stood  the  rival  May-queen  of  the 
last  season. 

Fair  and  beautiful,  with  her  quiet,  refined 
air,  the  pale  young  maiden  stood  by  the 
window,  furtively  watching  the  sports  of  the 
villagers,  in  which  ere  now  she  had  taken 
part,  and  bad  been  received  by  them  with 
curtsies  and  awkward  attentions,  in  days 
when  she  had  been  looked  to  as  an  heiress, 
and  as  one  that,  by  birth,  j|ad  station  above 
them.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  she 
thought;  but  now,  how  changed  was  all. 

She  bad  not  even  been  asked  to  join  them. 
As  fur  being  their  May-queen,  that  troubled 
her  not,  for  it  was  only  right  that  another 
should  ^  chosen,  and,  looking  at  the  pretty 
Grace  Carpenter,  with  her  rippling  brown 
hair,  and  her  glowing  eyes  and  heightened 
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colour,  on  vbom  (she  said)  could  tbe  choice 
fall  more  appropriately? 

Still,  and  unconsciously,  she  did  her  rustic 
neighbours  an  injustice.  They  thought 
not  the  less  of  her  that  she  had  become 
poorer  than  of  old,  and  they  had  been  too 
familiar  with  reverses  of  late  years  not  to 
bare  noted,  and  with  the  profit  that  be¬ 
comes  experience,  tbe  capricious  tracks  and 
turnings  of  Fortune’s  wheel.  They  knew 
of  the  assiduous  attention  she  paid  the  sick, 
tbe  old,  the  feeble;  how  she  taught  tbe  little 
ones  at  the  village  school,  how  noiselessly 
and  tenderly  she  tended  the  sick-bed  of 
grumbling  Dame  Grubbins,  not  to  speak  of 
her  filial  devotion  to  her  invalid  relative, 
who  at  times  made  her  feel  her  dependence 
80  bitterly.  That  she  bad  not  been  asked 
to  come  forth  among  them,  was  really  a 
token  of  their  respect,  for  they  did  not 
desire  to  intrude  tl^  noisy  mirth  upon  her 
in  her  loneliness  and  her  desertion,  much  as 
they  might  wish  for  her  presence. 

She  bad  meantime,  too,  noted  a  horseman, 
slowly  crossing  the  lower  end  of  the  green — 
his  fosg  curls,  his  gallant  mien,  fak  fine 
bearing,  and — and  her  heart  had  far  the 
instant  leaped  up  to  her  throat  again,  for 
she  MMumured  sadly,"  Not  be,  not  he— I  am 
forgottMi;’’  then  he  was  lost  in  the  pre- 
jeetaan  ef  the  house,  and  fur  some  time  she 
loohed  farther  forth,  but  saw  him  no  more. 
She  drew  faa^  but  not  from  the  window, 
with  a  si|^  of  disappointment. 

It  was  with  some  surprise  that  she  beheld 
a  small  groups  headed  by  Grace  and  Martin 
Bowyer,  approach  towards  her  dwelling, 
and  far  a  moment,  as  they  lifted  their  faces 
towards  her,  she  felt  herself  blush  with  a 
pang  of  shame,  mingled  with  regret.  Were 
they  coming  to  her?  W'ould  she  he  glad 
to  hear  them  greet  her?  She  drew  hack 
still  farther;  but  presently  they,  too,  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  tbim— ah,  then!  she  felt 
it  was  not  far  her  they  were  coming.  It 
was  scarcely  kind  of  tbm  to  neglect  her  so, 
she  who  had  always  been  so  anxious  to  see 
all  happy  areond  her.  No,  they  were  going 
to  call  elsewhare — hut  hark  I 

Therc^  bdow  tbe  window,  sure  enough, 
was  the  aonnd  of  the  tambourine,  and  with 
the  rnda  nmaic  blended  the  full  voice  of 
Grace  singmg  some  old  May  carol,  half  wel¬ 
come,  half  oarenade,  and  then,  as  it  ceased, 
the  same  voiea  said — 

"Mistresi  Amy— sweet  Mistroas  Amy — 
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pray  you  come  to  the  window — it  is  I,  Grace 
Carpenter;  I  have  a  bouquet  of  May  flowers 
for  you.” 

“  For  roe,  Grace  T’  returned  Amy,  leaning 
lightly  over.  “Is  it  possible?  It  is  very 
kind  of  yon  to  think  of  me." 

“Nay,  but  look  yon.  Mistress  Amy,  it  is 
not  myself  who  thought  of  it,  more  sliame 
I  to  me,  but  a  handsome  yonng  man - ” 

“  What,  you  mean  yonr  kind  Martin, 
there  ?”  and  Amy  bestowed  a  smile  upon  the 
young  fellow  which  made  his  cheeks  tingle 
with  pleasure. 

“  No— not  so,”  stammered  Martin ;  “  it  is 
from  another — pray  yon  take  it — hand  the 
bunch  up,  Grace.” 

And  giving  her  a  short  hazel  wand,  while 
he  held  her  tambourine,  Grace  fastened  the 
glowing  bouquet  at  tbe  end,  and  stretched 
herself  on  tip-toe,  while  her  round,  dimpled 
arm  held  np  the  bouquet.  The  next  instant 
Amy  had  taken  it,  when,  hearing  a  mirthful 
laugh  without,  she  again  looked  forth  to 
thank  them,  but  the  merry  pair  were  gone 
ere  she  could  give  them  her  little  largtu. 

What  a  beautiful  bouquet  1  Howodorons 
and  tweet  it  wasl  and  who  sent  it?  The  old 
village  clerk  sat  on  a  bank  opposite,  and 
little  Dickon  Smith  was  chasing  some  dogs 
ia  the  distance.  That  was  all.  She  saw 
Mt  a  borseman  at  hand  wistfully  watching 
ker  side  face,  and  betook  herself  to  contem- 
plate  the  bouquet  afresh.  Each  flower  was 
a  spell  to  her — a  rcrmaisccnce  of  the  past. 
The  earliest  rose-bud  not  yet  blown  seemed 
to  have  an  inarticalate  ward,  which  it  wished 
to  convey,  but  oonld  not. 

From  the  bouquet  there  fell  out  a  billet. 

Ok,  subtle  deceit  I  oh,  the  wickedness  of 
the  world  I  but,  above  all,  oh,  the  shifts  and 
deoeiti  of  love !  She  gave  a  start,  and,  with 
ported  lips,  gazed  with  all  her  eyea upon  that 
folded  hillet,  which,  through  ite  very  twist- 
ingi^  seemed  to  tell  her  that— 4hat — 

Bnt  how  could  she  tell  ukat  it  told,  or 
from  whom  it  came,  unless  abe  opened  it  ? 
A  soft,  dawning  flash  illoeftiued  her  pale 
cbeeka  aa  abe  iMt  dowa  and  took  it  op, 
opened  it,  read  it,  and  clasped  it  to  her 
bosom,  with  a  low,  fowd  owtery.  This  was  tbe 
writing 

“  I  am  ber^  4ear,  beloved  Amy — here 
beside  your  door,  darling.  1  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  nor  ceased  to  love  you,  and  the  hin¬ 
drance  to  our  happiness  has  l^en  removed. 
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Come,  then — come  down  to  the  garden,  open 
the  well-known  gate,  and  bear  bow  fondly 
and  faithfully  I  love  yon  from  the  lips  of 
“  Ohiando." 

She  gave  a  timid,  half-frightened  glance. 
A  cavalier  was  tmly  dismounting — Atm  she 
bad  seen ;  and,  giving  his  horse  to  a  rustic, 
be  then  walked  round  to  the  garden  gate, 
which  was  almost  hidden  by  drooping  lilacs. 
Fast  as  thought  she  sped  down  —  down 
the  garden  walk.  None  saw  her — none 
beheld  her  open  the  gate — none  heard  her 
trembling  voice  cry,  “  Orlando !”  or  beheld 
him  clasp  her  to  his  broad,  throbbing  breast, 
while  be  murmnred  fond,  devoted  words  in 
her  ears,  as  a  dove  murmurs  among  the 
myrtles. 

If  it  be  objected  that  no  mascnline  voice 
eon  speak  in  tones  so  “  gentle  and  low,”  let 
me  be  forgiven  for  the  prettiness  of  the 
simile. 

The  scene  that  followed — from  hopeless¬ 
ness  to  joy,  from  gloom  to  rapture,  from  the 
thought  of  desertion  to  the  certainty  of 
devotion  and  fidelity — is  dliBcnlt  to  describe 
—more  difficult  the  incoherent  words  that 
followed.  It  is  best  (besides  the  convenience 
of  the  thing)  to  leave  it  to  the  imagination. 
The  whole  i$  really  *'  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.” 

The  obstinate  uncle  bad  held  out  as  long 
as  be  was  able,  but  was  fain  to  give  in  for 
two  or  three  reasons.  First,  Master  Orlando 
had  long  passed  his  majority,  as  bis  incipient 
moustache  indicated.  Secondly,  the  uncle 
loved  him,  after  his  fashion,  and  found  the 
poor  yonng  gentleman  constant.  Next,  be 
ud  known  of  the  gentle  birth,  the  win¬ 
ning  ways  of  Amy,  and,  through  indirect 
channels,  of  certain  old  friendships  that  bad 
formerly  existed  between  their  “  houses.” 
A^n,  the  crabbed  old  gentleman  had  been 
lick  of  a  violent,  and  even  dangerous,  fever, 
and  his  nephew  had  attended  him,  submitted 
to  bis  lightest  whim  and  caprice,  submisaive 
in  all  things  save  one — so  completely  as  to 
have  softened  him,  and  won  over  his  tough 
heart.  Ue  submitted  to  circumstances,  as 
greater  men  on  more  important  matters  (let 
me  hope  this  is  not  treason  to  the  eminence 
of  the  “  grand  passion”)  often  do ;  and  Or¬ 
lando,  as  his  reward,  was  allowed  to  bear  the 
news  in  person. 

Fearful  of  alarming  her— for  he  heard  she 
had  been  ill  and  was  weak — by  appearing 
abruptly  before  bar,  bo  had  confided  bia  | 


arrival  to  Martin  Uowyer  (an  old,  if  bumbler, 
acquaintance)  the  previous  night,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  secret  of  that  young  man’s  interview 
with  a  “stranger”  in  the  parlour  of  the  “  St. 
George  aud  Dragon”  on  the  previous  evening. 
The  plan  of  the  billet  seemed  a  pretty  on^ 
both  consonant  with  the  day  aud  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  it  was  a  tribute  to  Grace  herself, 
which  mightily  pleased  that  young  maiden 
by  the  confidence  that  was  placed  in  her, 
and  by  the  additional  important  part  she  was 
called  upon  to  play.  What  exactions  Martin 
made  for  hit  share,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  disclose. 

The  May-day  festal  rose  to  a  climax,  when, 
leaning  on  the  cavalier's  arm,  Amy  c.ane 
forth — sanctioned  by  her  relatives,  of  course, 
with  whom  Orlando  bad  held  a  pretty  lung 
interview — and  advancing  towards  the  May- 
pole  on  the  green,  they  made  a  pair  in  a 
rustic  dance  then  proceeding.  The  libe¬ 
rality  of  Master  Lovcl  provided  for  a  grand 
treat  to  the  mummers,  the  musicians,  and 
the  morris-dancers  for  the  evening  of  that 
eventful  day,  when  fatigue  and  night  dis¬ 
missed  them— the  maidens  to  repose,  aud 
the  youths  to  their  homes.  The  parlours 
and  kitchens  of  the  “  Dragon”  were  full  of 
garrulous  revellers — stout  topers  gone  in 
years,  aud  defiant  of  the  curtain  lecture  most 
certainly  awaiting  them. 

I  need  not  enlarge  further  upon  my  story. 
A  couple  of  weddings  not  long  after,  in 
which  Master  Lovel  and  Amy  Launceston, 
Martin  Buwyer  and  Grace  Carpenter,  were 
the  principals,  took  place  with  appropriate 
honours.  That,  too,  was  a  festal  day,  and 
the  ringing  of  merry  bells,  the  roasting  of 
an  ox,  and  a  blazing  bonfire,  concluded  such 
rivalry  as  ever  existed  between  the  May- 
queens. 
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If  it  might  be  said  of  Nineveh  that  it  was 
an  exceeding  great  city,  what  shall  we  say 
abont  London,  covering  as  it  does  forty 
square  miles  of  area,  and  containing  within 
its  walls  two  millions  and  a  half  of  in¬ 
habitants?  How  little  did  our  Roman  con¬ 
querors  dream  that  such  would  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  their  little  colony,  which 
at  first  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than 
an  assemblage  of  huts  upon  a  cleared  space 
in  a  wood,  or  a  dry  spot  in  the  midst  of 
some  marshy  land  t  It  is  supposed  that 
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aote-Roman  London  could  not  have  extended  I  houses  between  the  Havmarket  and  Leicester. 


farther  than  the  Tower  on  the  east,  Dow- 
gate  on  the  west,  and  Lombard  and  Fen* 
church-streets  on  the  north— using  the 
familiar  modern  designations  of  these  places. 
Beyond  these  limits  there  was  much  fenny 
land,  and  on  the  north  a  large  forest,  part 
of  which  remained  in  the  time  of  Henry  11. 
Dnring  the  six  hundred  years  of  Roman 
influence  in  Britain,  London  must  have  ex¬ 
tended  widely;  and  every  year  is  furnishing 
us  with  additional  proofs  of  the  town-bnild- 
ing  powers  of  that  remarkable  people. 

The  English  sovereigns  in  the  Tudor  ages 
viewed  with  uneasiness  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  same  feeling 
disturbed  some  of  the  Stuarts;  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  all  made  attempts 
to  stay  its  growth.  Elizabeth  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  in  1580,  forbidding  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  but  large  and  fine  houses 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  city.  One 
of  the  quaint  conceits  of  King  James  was, 
“  the  growth  of  the  capital  resembleth  that 
of  the  head  of  a  rickety  child,  in  which  an 
excessive  influx  of  humours  draineth  and 
impoverisheth  the  extremities,  and  at  the 
same  time  generateth  distemper  in  the  over¬ 
loaded  parts.” 

Charles  I.,  in  certain  of  bis  proclamations, 
forbade  the  entertainment  of  additional  in¬ 
mates  in  bouses  already  existing.  All  such 
repressive  means,  however,  were  useless ;  the 
jandholders  and  leaseholders  broke  the  rules, 
built  new  houses,  paid  the  fines,  and  threw 
the  burden  upon  the  rental. 

The  expansive  power  of  the  metropolis 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  satirists,  ns 
well  as  the  legislative  wrath  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  following  epigram,  from 
Freemason’s  “  London  Progress,”  was  doubt¬ 
lessly  considered  by  its  author  as  pleasant 
banter. 

Why,  hownow,  Babel,  whither  won’dst  thou  build  f 
I  see  old  Holbome,  Charing  Crosse,  the  Strand, 
Are  going  to  St.  Giles  his  in  the  Field ; 

Saint  Katcme,  she  takes  Wappingby  the  Iiand, 
And  Hogsdcn  will  to  Hy-gatc  ere 't  be  long. 

London  is  got  a  great  way  from  the  stream 
1  think  she  means  to  go  to  Islington, 

To  eat  a  messe  of  strawberries  and  creame. 
The  citty's  sure  in  progress  I  surmise, 

Or  going  to  rcvell  in  some  disorder. 

Without  the  walls,  without  the  liberties, 

Where  she  need  fear  nor  mayor,  nor  recorder. 

In  a  quaint  old  map  of  London  for  1560, 
a  laundress  is  seen  hanging  out  her  clothes 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  group  of 


square ;  a  lady  and  gentleman,  with  a  little 
boy  and  dog,  are  enjoying  the  country  air  it 
a  field  called  the  Long  Acre;  while  three 
laundresses  are  busily  employed  in  theit 
vocation  in  the  meadows,  now  densely  it. 
habited,  but  still  known  as  Bunhill  Fields; 
archery  is  being  practised  in  Spitab 
fields,  and  Southwark  has  its  bull  and  bear, 
baiting  theatres,  not  far  removed  from  rural 
walks  and  shady  bowers.  And  these  fieldi 
thus  encircling  the  busy  city  are  not  merely 
annular  green  belts,  bits  of  verdure  in  tbs 
midst  of  houses;  they  are  positively  open 
country,  suggestive  of  a  pleasant,  healthy 
walk  to  the  distant  villages  of  Stepney, 
lloxton,  Pancras,  Marylebone,  or  Tyburn. 
In«  map  of  Westminster,  dated  1610,  tbs 
green  grass  begins  just  beyond  the  villagt 
of  Charing ;  insomuch  that  St.  Martin's  is 
really  “  in  the  fields and  a  map  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  of  the  same  date,  shows  very  curiously 
the  absorbent  power  of  the  metropolis — Ken. 
sington,  Bayswater,  Kilbnm,  Hampstead, 
Highgate,  Holloway,  Kingsland,  and  Hack¬ 
ney,  being  far  out  in  the  peaceful  country 
regions;  Clerkenwell  and  Shoreditch  an 
both  clearly  suburban ;  Totten  Court  is  a 
manor  house  surrounded  by  gardens;  St 
Gylles  is  nnmistakeably  ”  in  the  fields,”  and 
Knightsbridge  is  represented  by  a  country 
bridge  over  a  river  of  respectable  dimensions. 
The  great  fire  of  1666  led  to  the  production 
of  many  maps  of  London,  one  of  which  was 
published  by  De  Wilt  at  Amsterdam,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  fi.«herman  leaning  on  an 
oar,  weeping,  or  rather  blubbering,  over  a 
weeping  family  carrying  away  a  cart-load  of 
goods. 

In  Bowles’  map  of  Middlesex,  published 
1733,  Hockesden,  Bednall  Green,  Cambury 
House,  Shakewell,  and  Maribone — names 
easily  to  be  recognised  under  their  queer  spell¬ 
ing — are  still  clearly  ”  out  of  town and 
even  Cary’s  map  of  1787  exhibits  Padding¬ 
ton  as  distinct  from  London,  the  Briti^ 
Museum,  or  Montague  House,  as  bounded  by 
fields  on  the  north,  Islington  as  alnoost 
isolated,  and  the  site  of  the  present  Belgravia 
as  the  Five-fields. 

A  passage  in  Rush’s  “  Residence  at  thi 
Court  of  London”  shows  that  the  metropolis 
was  in  a  stage  of  rapid  growth  about  tbs 
years  1825-30 — a  growth  so  marked  as  to 
attract  even  the  attention  of  foreigners. 
He  says,  “  I  went  to  England  again  on  a 
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short  visit  in  1829 ;  an  interval  of  but  four 
rears  bad  elapsed,  ,et  I  was  amazed  at  the 
increase  of  London.  The  Regent's  Park, 
which,  when  I  first  knew  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  disclosed  nothing  but  lawns  and 
fields,  was  now  a  city.  You  saw"  long  rows 
of  lofty  buildings,  in  their  outward  aspect 
magnificent.  On  this  whole  space  was  set 
down  a  population  of  probably  not  less  than 
fifty  or  sixty  thonsand  souls.  Another  city, 
hardly  smaller,  seemed  to  have  sprung  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pancras  Church 
and  the  Londou  University.  Belgrave- 
sqnare,  in  an  opposite  region,  broke  upon  me 
with  like  surprise.  The  road  from  West- 
minster-bridge  to  Greenwich  exhibited  for 
several  miles  compact  ranges  of  new  houses. 
Finchley  Common,  desolate  in  1819,  was 
covered  with  neat  cottages,  and,  indeed, 
villages.  In  whatever  direction  I  went,  in¬ 
dications  were  similar.  I  s.ay  nothing  of 
Carlton-terrace,  for  Carlton  House  was  gone ; 
or  of  the  street  of  two  miles  from  that  point 
to  Park-crescent,  surpassing  any  other  in 
London,  or  any  that  I  saw  in  Europe.  To 
make  room  for  this  new  and  spacious  street, 
old  ones  had  been  pulled  down,  of  which  no 
vestige  remained.  I  could  scarcely,  but  for 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  have  believed  it 
all.”  The  historian  of  the  “  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire”  remarks,  that  the  de¬ 
scription  composed  in  the  Theodosian  Age 
of  the  many  stately  mansions  in  Rome  might 
almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet, 
that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  palaces, 
and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city. 
Is  the  British  metropolis  advaucing  to  this 
destiny? 

The  “City  of  London  proper”  scarcely 
occupies  more  than  one  square  mile;  but 
the  metropolis,  with  its  fringe  of  villages 
and  hamlets,  is  ten  miles  from  east  to  west, 
by  nine  from  north  to  south — Hammersmith 
to  Victoria  Docks — Highgate  to  Dulwich, 
covering  ninety  square  miles. 

It  is  supposed  that  London  contains  about 
twenty-five  thonsand  persons  answering  to 
the  name  of  Smith;  while  the  Wilsons, 
Wilkinsons,  the  Williams  and  Williamsons, 
the  Thomases  and  Thompsons,  the  Richards 
and  Richardsons — household  names,  make, 
together  with  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robin- 
eons,  no  less  than  six  thonsand  commercial 
men  in  London,  men  who  have  aclaim  to  write 
their  name  over  a  shop,  or  on  the  door  of  a 
counting-house.  Yet  the  whole  of  the 


Smiths  may  with  tolerable  ease  be  distin¬ 
guished  one  from  another ;  for,  although  there 
may  be  fifty  John  Smiths,  and  several  of  these 
John  Smiths  may  be  shoemakers,  the  custom 
of  giving  a  number  to  every  bouse  in  a  street 
affords  ready  means  of  identification.  This 
curious  subject  of  the  numbering  of  houses, 
trifling  as  it  may  appear,  is  really  one  among 
many  tests  of  the  progress  of  society — a 
measure  of  the  changes  time  and  advance¬ 
ment  have  wrought.  One  of  the  old  cus¬ 
toms  of  London  was  to  exhibit  a  sign-board 
in  front  of  a  house  or  shop,  either  to  denote 
the  kind  of  commodities  sold  within,  or  to 
distinguish  each  shop  from  others  of  a 
similar  kind ;  and  there  can  be  little  question 
but  that  this  plan  arose  originally  rather  from 
necessity  than  from  choice.  When  the  mass 
of  the  people  could  not  read,  picture- 
writing  was  adopted,  as  a  kind  of  language 
which  all  could  understand.  An  uneducated 
porter  could  not,  perhaps^  have  deciphered 
the  name  of  Master  Franklin,  hosier,  in 
Cheapside,  but  he  could  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  golden  fleece  hanging  over  the 
door;  and  this  pendant  sign  served  both 
for  name  and  for  number.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find,  even  now,  a  few  goldeu 
fleeces  and  barber’s  poles  among  the  emblems 
of  London  shops;  while  the  three  golden 
balls  of  the  pawnbroker,  and  the  brilliant 
crimson  and  blue  globes  exhibited  by  the 
druggist,  still  maintain  a  recognised  place 
among  our  street  ornaments. 

Of  the  difficulty  which  exists  of  finding 
new  luames  for  streets,  some  idea  njay  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly 
forty  ”  Victorias’’  in  one  or  other  of  the 
varieties  of  road,  street,  place,  square,  row, 
terrace,  grove,  cottage,  or  villa ;  while 
Grove-place,  road,  or  terrace,  may  be  found 
at  Brixton,  Brompton,  Hackney,  Clapham, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  Deptford,  Walworth,  Bays- 
water,  Camberwell,  Notting-hill,  and  High¬ 
bury.  The  King-streets,  Duke-streets, 
George-streets,  Church  and  Chapel-streets, 
Stanhope-streets,  Chester-streets,  and  James- 
streets,  occur  in  such  profusion,  that  it  is  only 
by  adding  the  name  of  the  district  to  that  of 
the  precise  locality,  that  an  address  can  be 
accurately  described  in  London ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that,  under  the  new  Metro¬ 
politan  Management  Art,  power  is  given  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  regulate 
and  alter  the  naming  of  streets  and  the 
numbering  of  houses. 
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One  remarkable  pecnliarity  connected  with 
London  U  the  abMnce  of  every  kind  of 
wall,  fortification,  barrier,  or  even  gate,  be¬ 
tween  the  metropolis  and  the  open  country. 
It  is  tme  that  there  is  a  city  toll,  amounting 
to  a  few  thousand  pounds  per  annnm,  levied 
on  business  vehicles,  on  entering  the  central 
or  city  part  of  London,  and  there  are  still 
a  few  turnpike  gates  remaining  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  metropolis;  bnt  these  gates  sim¬ 
ply  provide,  through  the  tolls  there  collected, 
the  means  of  repairing  roads,  and  are  likely 
to  be  diminished  rather  than  to  increase  in 
number — thus  the  expansive  power  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  unchecked  by  any  of  those  obstmetions 
which  so  frequently  exist  in  Continental 
cities. 

The  Census  Commissioners  noticed  this  in 
their  last  report,  and  remark  “  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  towns  is  not  so  completely 
separated  in  England  as  in  some  other 
countries  from  the  popnlation  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country ;  for  the  walls,  gates,  and 
castles  which  were  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wars  have  never  been  rebuilt,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  outgrown  its  ancient  limits ;  while 
stone  lines  of  demarcation  have  never  been 
drawn  around  the  new  centres  of  popu- 
’  lation;  the  popnlation  of  the  towns  and 

country  has  also  become  equally  balanced 
in  number — ten  tmllions  against  ten  miUiotu, 
and  the  union  between  them  has  become,  by 
the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the 
increase  of  the  towns,  more  intimate  than  it 
was  before;  and  they  are  now  connected 
together  by  innumerable  relationships,  as 
well  as  by  the  associations  of  trade.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  market 
towns,  the  connty  towns,  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  the  metropolis,  was  born  in  the 
country." 

Few  persons,  indeed,  have  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  extraordinary  nnm^r  of 
country  people  residing  in  London.  What 
if  we  were  to  say,  that  of  all  the  men  and 
women  now  living  in  the  metropolis,  in  all 
grades  of  society,  more  than  halj  are  country 
people  t  Wonld  this  be  generally  believed  ? 
Tet  we  learn  from  the  census  tables  of  1851, 
that  of  1,395,000  persons  aged  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  no  more  thim  645,000  were 
r  bom  in  London,  the  remaining  750,000 

having  been  born  in  the  country  or  abroad, 
and  changed  their  residence  to  London  at 
^  somo  period  or  other  of  their  lives.  Includ- 

!  ing  children,  and  taking  account  of  the 


increase  of  population  between  1851  and 
1857,  there  must  at  the  present  moment  bs 
more  than  one  million  inhabitants  who  wen 
bom  either  in  the  country  or  abroad — that 
is,  one  million  inhabitants  of  London  who 
are  not  Londoners  by  birth. 

The  population  is  so  vast,  however,  that 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  items  which,  con. 
sidered  separately,  would  appear  enormous, 
Thus,  there  are  80,000  children  bom  yearly 
in  London ;  350,000  marriageable  bnt  un¬ 
married  women ;  50,000  persons  always  resi¬ 
dent  in  poor-honses,  prisons,  and  other 
establishments,  where  they  are  daily  fed  out 
of  national  or  public  resources.  Then  there 
are  1,200  places  of  worship,  in  which  it  ie 
supposed  about  one  million  worshippers 
attend  every  Sunday ;  there  are  also  6009 
schools,  on  the  books  of  which  are  abont 
600,000  scholars. 

There  are  20,000  persons  engaged  in 
killing  and  selling  animal  food,  a  greater 
number  in  preparing  and  telling  vegetables; 
and  nearly  30,000  in  making  and  selling 
beverages.  There  are  the  same  number  at 
tailors  plying  the  needle  in  London,  and 
40,000  bootmakers  cobbling  or  fashioning 
our  leathern  understandings.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  men  amount  to  25,000,  with  an 
equal  number  of  authors  and  printers.  The 
domestic  servants  in  London  (male  and 
female)  reach  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
200,000.  The  ancient  dames  of  the  Gampiao 
school,  together  with  their  co-labourers,  the 
charwomen,  washerwomen,  and  mangler% 
number  60,000;  and  we  regret  to  add  as  many 
as  100,000  women  and  girls  endeavour  to 
earn  a  subsistence  by  their  needle. 

It  has  been  calcnlated  that,  if  the  popu*  i 
lation  of  London  continues  to  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  it  did  between  the  yean 
1841  and  1851,  before  the  end  of  the 
present  century  London  will  contain  six 
millions  oj  souls.  Gloomy  forebodings 
occupy  some  minds  on  the  subject  of  this  large 
metropolis.  History  does  not  record  such  a 
stupendous  civic  popnlation ;  and  having  no 
precedent  to  serve  as  its  basis,  men  are  at  a 
loss  to  picture  the  possible  economy  of  six 
millions  of  human  beings  living  in  one  city. 

But  without  waiting  to  dream  of  wh^ 
may  be  some  thirty  years  hence,  London 
already  affords  sufficient  food  for  astonish^ 
ment,  admiration,  and  delight.  No  other 
city  possesses  sneh  wealth,  such  intelligence, 
such  persevering  industry,  or  such  freedom, 
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u  that  with  which  she  is  blessed ;  and 
foreigners  view  with  despairing  admiration 
the  magnificence  of  the  metropolis  of  “  this 
nation  of  shopkeepers.” 

Other  cities  undoubtedly  excel  London 
in  some  particulars,  but  all  that  really  adorns 
and  exalts  a  people  is  hers;  and,  in  spite  of 
her  many  failings,  and  even  vices,  she  still 
sits  as  a  queen  among  the  nations,  and  long 
let  her  reign.  May  Ho  who  has  advanced 
her  to  this  honourable  position  still  keep 
the  city — then  shall  peace  continue  within 
her  walls,  and  prosperity  within  her  palaces. 

HELEN;  OR,  MAID,  WIFE,  AND 
WIDOW. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

I. — THE  MAID. 

« IIa  !  ha!  hal  Why,  Helen,  I  did  not 
think  yon  were  so  unsophisticated  in  the 
ways  of  life,  so  very  ignorant  of  worldly 
affairs  and  men,  as  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
so  absurd  an  idea.  Pardon  me,  but  I  must 
laugh,  even  though  I  grieve  you.  Hal  ha  I 
hal  Oh,  Helen,  Helen,  this  notion  of  yonrs 
is  the  very  acme  of  simplicity,”  cried  Laura 
Stanhope,  as  she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  and 
laughed  in  unrestrained  joyonsness  at  the 
previous  remark  of  her  friend,  Helen  Clifford, 
who,  like  an  uncertain  Spring  between  sun¬ 
shine  and  shower,  stood,  half  vexed,  half  I 
smiling,  before  her  vivacious  companion. 

“  Laughter  is  no  argument,  ridicule  no 
answer  to  a  serious  question,”  replied  Helen 
gravely,  as  she  struggled  hard  to  subdue  the 
infectious  witchery  of  her  friend’s  mirth. 

“There,  there,  do  turn  aside  your  face 
and  let  me  see  the  tragic  outline  of  your 
features,  and  1  shall  be  serious  in  a  minute ; 
bnt  if  you  stand  with  that  full  front  of 
Thalia,  I  must  needs  laugh,  for  in  that  view, 
Helen,  yon  are  the  very  genius  of  comedy,” 
rejoined  the  teasing  friend.  And,  indeed,  as 
the  beautiful  girl  turned  her  graceful  head, 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  became  evident,  for 
her  full  countenance  possessed  those  large 
and  liquid  eyes  that  seem  to  swim  in  ctlier. 
Mattering  rays  of  light  like  wanton  sunbeams, 
while  her  playful  mouth,  straight  nose,  and 
dimpled  cheeks,  gave  her  the  captivating 
warmth  and  transparent  joyonsness  of  an 
instant  summer ;  but  when  she  turned  her 
profile,  all  was  changed,  and,  in  the  marked 
and  exquisite  outline  of  her  classic  features. 
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she  looked  like  a  young  Pythoness  pro¬ 
pounding  oracles  to  men. 

“But,  surely,  yon  aro  not  in  eunest, 
Helen?”  resumed  Lanra. 

“  Why  not?” 

“What,  ask  yonr  lover  to  resign  yonl 
Absurd.  Ask  a  Jew  for  his  gold,  a  nsnrer 
to  forego  his  interest,  a  placeman  his  pension, 
or  a  woman  her  vanity ;  and  when  yon  have 
done  these,  then,  perhaps,  yon  may  induce  a 
lover  to  resign  his  mistress.  Nonsense, 
Helen,  the  thing’s  preposterons ;  bnt  what 
has  moved  yon  to  snch  a  determination?  I 
never  heard  a  word  of  censure,  a  fault 
attached  to  Arthur  Beauchamp,  and  always 
thought  you  loved  him.” 

“No,  no  —  yes,  he  is  very  estimable,” 
Helen  answered  confusedly;  “bnt,  indeed, 
Laura,  I  have  hitherto  misunderstood  my 
heart  and  dusposition.  Arthur  is  grave  and 
thoughtful,  and  I  am  gay,  frivolous,  giddy; 
and  think  how  ill-assortqd  we  should  be  if 
married.  My  levity  would  displease  him, 
and  his  seriousness  would  bang  upon  my 
buoyant  hopes  like  winter.  I  should  bo 
wretched  myself,  I  feel  I  should,  and  only 
make  his  life  a  living  discord.” 

“Who  is  the  Jupiter  who  has  deposed 
your  Saturn,  my  pretty  friend?”  inquired 
Laura,  archly;  “or  who  has  opened  the 
mystery  of  yonr  heart,  and  taught  yon  this 
one-sided  philosophy  ?” 

“  What  do  you  mean?"* 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  perfect  woman,  and  know 
by  Instinct  how  to  equivocate.  Ah  I  Helen, 
Helen,  yon  never  loved  Arthur.” 

“Oh  yes,  I  did,”  cried  the  young  girl 
eagerly.  “  I  loved  him  very  much  indeed, 
and  I  esteem  him  more  thon  any  man  alive. 
He  is  so  kind,  so  good,  so  gentle,”  and  a 
tear  trembled  on  her  long  la'hes  as  she  paid 
this  tribute  to  the  man  she  bad  resolved  to 
render  miserable;  “  bnt  our  dispositions  did 
not  assimilate,  our  tastes,  too — and — and — ^ 

“  You  resolved  they  never  should.  But 
aro  you  sure,  Helen,  that,  at  eighteen,  yon 
know  yonr  own  heart  sufficiently  to  decide?" 

“  Oh  yes,  completely.  I  know,  too,  tiiat  I 
am  giddy,  fond  of  life  and  happiness,  and 
should  die  if  forced  to  live  in  gloom  and  the 
monotony  of  dull  existence,  which,  as  his 
wife,  I  must  do;  for  though  my  duty  might 
teach  me  to  respect,  I  feel  my  heart  could 
never  truly  love  him.” 

“And  you  think  yon  will  succeed  in 
inducing  Arthur  Beanenarop  to  resign  your 
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hand  and  cancel  your  plighted  love?” 
tuquired  her  friend,  in  a  low  and  musing  tone. 

“  Oh  yes,  I  do,”  exclaimed  Helen,  with  a 
flu!^h  of  confidence.  ”  Oh,  yes,  for  he  is 
kind  and  generous;  and  I  will  speak  to  him 
freely  and  openly — tell  him  all  I  fee),  and 
all  I  apprehend  in  future.” 

“  Do  you  not  fear  that  he  may  call  this 
conduct  selfish,  and  ask  why  you  did  not 
discover  these  ohjcctions  earlier  ?  He  may 
even  deem  yonr  sudden  penetration  some- 
Uiing  more  than  maiden  prudence,  eh  ?” 

“  But  1  will  tell  him  the  truth,  and  that 
it  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  weeks  | 
that  I  have  examined  my  own  heart,  and 
understood  my  real  feelings,  and  the  true 
nature  of  my  di.^position.” 

“  And  that  hitherto  yon  have  only  been 
playing  the  part  of  lover ;  that  yonr  tender 
letters,  yonr  fond  adieus,  your  happy  meet¬ 
ings,  were  only  assumptions  of  a  domestic 
vaudifiUe,  or  light  divertissement  of  love — a 
mere  fictitious  comedietta  of  the  heart,  devoid 
of  plot  and  purpose !”  replied  Laura,  with 
the  slightest  possible  touch  of  sarcasm  in 
her  tone  and  manner. 

“  Now  you  are  satirical  and  cruel,  Laura,” 
cried  Helen,  a  little  piqued.  “What  1  did 
or  said  before  this  conviction  came  upon  me 
was  performed  and  spoken  with  the  same 
sincerity  that  I  now  feel — as  far  as  my  heart 
was  engaged — that  it  was  a  mere  semblance 
of  what  I  wished  to  feel ;  and  as  true  then 
ns  the  certainty  that  now  possesses  me  tells 
me  it  was  but  a  delusion  of  my  youthful 
fancy.” 

“  Well,  Helen,  take  yonr  own  coarse ;  but 
your  lover  will  hardly  thank  you  for  making 
him  only  act  a  part  in  jest — he  believed  he 
was  playing  so  earnestly.  I  will  not  say 
I  wish  you  success,  for,  to  be  honest  with 
you,  1  do  not ;  for,  I  feel  assured,  you  are 
playing  a  mad  game  of  shuttlecock  with  your 
own  happiness,  in  rejecting  the  heart  of  an 
estimable  man  for  the  hollow  love  of  a 
fashionable  butterfly.  Yet,  ere  you  finally 
decide,  let  me  beseech  you  to  compare  the 
solid  virtues  of  Arthur  Beauchamp  with  the 
glittering  follies  of  the  Honourable  Frank 
Forrester — for  he,  I  suppose,  is  the  Adonis 
who  has  caught  yonr  truant  heart-strings — 
and  ask  yourself  which  will  make  the  most 
domestic  husband." 

“  Domestic !”  exclaimed  Helen,  eontemp- 
tnously.  “  1  hate  domestic  husbanus — they 
are  all  insuilerable  twaddlers.  1  would  i.ot. 


have  a  hasband  always  at  home  for  the 
universe;  1  should  grow  sick  of  him.” 

“  Nor  I,  Helen,”  quietly  replied  her  friend; 
“  but  the  man  whose  heart  beats  no  respon" 
sive  throb  to  the  dear  name  of  home,  cun 
never  make  a  woman  happy,  and  1  would 
have  my  husband  think  his  home  the 
happiest  place  on  earth.” 

“  And  such  a  man  is - ” 

“  Arthur  Beauchamp.  It  is  true  he  has 
neither  fortune  nor  beauty',  but  he  has  genius, 
honour,  and  indomitable  will.  And  as  for 
wealth,  have  you  not,  in  your  ample  fortune, 
abundant  store  for  both  ?  and  as  for  personal 
attraction — fie  I  what  woman  of  sense  ever 
married  a  man  for  bis  good  looks?  But, 
farewell  I”  she  added,  rising  from  the  sofa, 
an^  taking  her  friend's  hand  afl'ectionately ; 
“  I  hear  visitors  below — adien  I  And  if  yon 
will  reject  the  substance  for  the  shadow, 
play  fast  and  loose  with  your  own  happiness, 
and  take  the  picture  for  the  reality,  I  fear, 
Helen,  you  will  live  to  bitterly  repent  your 
folly  and  caprice.  Farewell,  dear  girl ;  be 
prudent,  and,  once  more,  reflect.” 

“  I  have  reflected  already,  and  shall  now 
decide,”  replied  Helen,  a  little  coldly,  as  she 
returned  the  pressure  of  her  friend's  band. 
“Good  hye,”  she  added,  as  Laura  approached 
the  door,  “  and  come  soon  again,  for  I  shall 
have  much  to  tell  yon.” 

“  More  than  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  inclined 
to  hear.  Yet,  once  more,  pause  and  reflect ; 
yon  do  not  know  yonr  heart  yet,”  and, 
opening  the  door,  her  young  and  sober 
monitress  quitted  the  apartment. 

“  Farewell,  then.  No,  I  am  right,”  she 
exclaimed,  when  left  alone.  “The  canse 
mnst  justify  the  end,”  she  continued  aloud, 
striving  by  all  the  sophistry  in  her  power  to 
reconcile  her  conscience  to  the  course  she 
had  resolved  to  take.  “  Love — no,  non¬ 
sense — I  never  could  have  loved  him,  and  I 
am  sure  now  I  never  did — at  least,  I  don't 
think,"  she  added,  correctingly,  as  a  slight 
blush  rose  reprovingly  to  her  face,  “  that  it 
could  have  been  real  affection,  for  how  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  feeling  at  my  heart  for  Frank. 
No,  no — it  was  only  faucy ;  and,  then,  how 
distinguished  and  noble  Frank  looks,  while 
Arthur  was  always  so  very — oh,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  their  appearance,”  she 
soliloquised.  “Yes,  Ido  love  Frank  For¬ 
rester  dearly,  and  yet,  yet — heigho !  poor 
Arthur and  wiping  away  a  natural  tear, 
that  rose  unbidden  to  her  eyes,  the  emanation 
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Beauchamp  hastily  entered  the  apartment, 


of  the  soul  and  love  within,  the  fair  girl 
turned  to  the  window,  and,  in  the  bustle  of 
the  outward  world,  strove  to  subdue  the  low 
and  inward  whisperings  of  her  heart.  At  the 
same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Arthur 


every  feature  of  his  plain  but  intelligent  face 
radiant  with  suppressed  happiness. 

“  Dear  Helen,”  he  cried,  joyously  crossing 
the  room,  and  seizing  her  passive  hand,  “  I 


have  good  tidings  for  yon— news  that  I  have 
hurried  hither  breathless  to  tell  you.  Oh, 
my  beloved,  we  shall  now  be  happy 
“  I  am  glad — rejoiced — Mr.  Beauchamp,” 
the  replied,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her 
voice ;  and  while  her  colour  came  and  went, 
as  the  difficulty  of  the  task  she  bad  imposed 
on  herself  rose  in  all  its  force  before  her;  but 
conquering  her  timidity  with  a  strong  effort, 
“  Mr.  Beauchamp,”  she  continued,  “  I  have 
also  something  to  impart  that  I  have 


wished  for  some  days  to  communicate,  and 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  grant 
me  a  patient  hearing.**  And  disengaging  her 
band  ftom  Lis  impassioned  grasp,  she  coldly 
pointed  to  a  chair,  and  advanced  a  few  steps 
towards  the  sofa. 

"  Dear  Helen,  what  is  it  I  have  done  to 
offend  you  ?”  he  cried,  in  deprecating  accents, 
approaching  her  side,  and,  with  the  privilege 
of  a  lover,  which  she  in  vain  attempted  to 
repel,  passing  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
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drawing  her  resisting  farm  to  his  breast,  calmness.  “  From  the  first  hoar  of  ont 
*‘Wbj,  dearest,  do  70a  avoid  me?  I  know,  acqaaintance,  I  have  ever  found  70U  generou 

Helen,  that  I  am  somewhat  mde — nay,  often  and  disinterested - ” 

unmannerly  in  my  bearing,  and  that  I  have  “  Nay,  nay,  not  disinterested,”  be  rejoined 
even  now  presumed  to  break  upon  you  nn-  gaily ;  ”  not  so,  pretty  deceiver,  for  1  have 
annoanced;  but  I  was  so  happy,  dear,  in  been  most  selfishly  in  love  with  yon,  and 
what  I  had  to  say,  I  thought  you  would  plead  guilty  to  an  arbitrary  monopoly  of  this 
forgive  the  trespass  in  the  satisfaction  of  my  white  hand,  the  pledge  of  that  rich  empire, 
news.  Helen !”  And  he  gazed  into  her  the  heart  I  love  and  worship." 
face,  while  all  the  candour  of  his  soul  beamed  ”  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  to  cease  and  hear 
from  his  eyes  in  looks  of  love.  me ;  I  cannot  let  you  for  a  moment  longer 

“  It  is  not  that,  Mr.  Beauchamp;  it  is  not  proceed-in  error.”  Then,  summoning  all  her 
— but,  I  beg  you  will  be  sested.  My  courage  fortitude,  she  continued,  “  Mr.  Beauchamp— 
leaves  me,”  she  murmured  in  a  scarce  audible  I — I  can  no  longer  love  yon.”  At  these 
whisper,  as,  disengaging  herself  from  her  words,  so  cold  and  indifierently  pronounced, 
amazed  lover,  she  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  Beauchamp  qiraog  from  the  sofa,  and  stood 
pointed  to  a  distant  chair  for  her  visitor.  gazing  vaguely  on  the  tranqnil  but  downcast 
”  Mr.  Beauchamp  I"  he  repeated,  in  slow  fesCtures  of  the  beautiful  girl  before  him,  as 
and  doubtful  emphasis.  ”  Come,  dear  Helen,”  if  unconscious  of  the  fatal  import  of  the 
he  exclaimed  with  a  bright  smile,  that  made  words  she  bad  so  lately  uttered.  But,  gra- 
his  features  look  truly  handsome — so  much  dually  becoming  aware  of  the  tranquil 
sincerity  and  love  beamed  in  his  look,  “tell  lineauaectsandthenninpassiveform  on  which 
me  what  sin  I  have  committed,  so  that  I  he  looked,  he  drew  his  hand  slowly  acrosi 
may  ask  your  pardon  for  my  fault  and  kiss  his  eyes  to  clear  them  from  the  mist  that 
away  all  censure  from  your  lips.  Oh,  Helen,  seemed  to  veil  his  comprehension,  and,  mut* 
my  dearest  hopes  are  crowned  with  triumph,  tering  in  a  Karoely  audible  whisper,  “  No 
the  post  so  long  and  ardently  desired  has  longer  love  y«a,”  sank  in  a  chair,  and,  with 
been  to-day  assigned  to  me,  and  all  my  a  look  of  vacant  iaeradulity,  gazed  on  the 
worldly  hopes  are  now  secured.  The  only  lovely  being  wbo  eeafironted  him.  “  For 
hindrance  to  onr  happiness — my  nneertmn  your  peace,  as  well  as  for  my  own  repose, 
fortune — is  now  removed ;  and  you  will  be  1  deem  it  necessary  to  tell  you  this  before  it 
mine,  beloved  one,  mine  T  is  too  late  to  remedy  what  ignorance  of  the 

“  1  shall  ever  rejoice  in  your  success,  far  truth  might  lead  to.  I  am  in  your  power, 
no  one  can  more  appremate  your  merit,  Mr.  Arthur,”  she  continued,  now  struggling  with 
Beauchamp,thanl^”aheanswered,calmly;  her  feelings,  for  the  mute  anguish  and  de- 

"  but — but - '*  spair  on  her  lover’s  face  touched  her  almost 

“  I  know  it,  dearest,”  he  cried  eagerly,  to  tears ;  ”  I  have  promised  to  be  yours,  and, 
checking  the  current  of  her  words ;  “  but  if  you  compel  me  to  ratify  my  pledge,  I 
why  so  cold  and  formal?  While  poor  and  moat  snVmit,  bat  it  will  be  at  the  sacrifice 
destitute,  uncertain  of  my  fortnne,  I  could  of  peace  and  happiness,  for  I — I  have  no 
not  with  honour  claim  your  hand ;  but  now,  heart  to  give.  Then  spare  me,  Arthur,  span 
my  independence  snre,  I  shall  not  blnsh  to  me ;  be  generous,  and  forego  yonr  claim  on 
own  my  wife  was  richer  than  myself.  Come,  one  who  has  but  friendship  to  bestow.” 
love,  and  let  me  make  my  peace,  and  I  will  Helen  paused,  and  waited  with  downcast 
tell  you  all  my  plans,  my  hopes,  my  dreams  eyes  for  a  reply ;  bnt  Beanchamp  sat  silent 
of  happiness.”  And,  carried  away  by  the  and  immoveable,  with  his  lips  apart  and  hii 
ioyonsness  of  his  feelings,  be  mshed  to  the  eyes  fixed  and  glassy,  a  convulsive  twitching 
sofa,  and,  taking  his  place  by  her  side,  seized  of  the  fingers  the  only  indication  of  lift 
her  hand,  and  covered  it  with  enraptured  remaining  in  the  erect  and  passive  body  0! 
kisses.  her  lover.  “  I  have  searched  my  heart,”  shi 

"  It  cannot  he.  Listen  to  me  ,for  I  have  resumed,  when  she  found  be  made  no 
something  of  deep  importance  to  the  happi-  reply,  ”and  discovered  that  what  I  once 
ness  of  both  to  say,”  replied  Helen,  omitting  thought  love  was  only  girlish  fancy  and 
the  objectionable  term  of  address,  but  care*  esteem,  and  that  the  noble,  self- denying 
folly  avoiding  any  epithet  of  endearment  virtue — the  true  affection  a  wife  shonld  best 
or  familiarity,  and  still  speaking  with  marked  her  hnsband — I  could  not  give  you.”  Agaia 
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■be  paused,  and,  casting  an  inquiring  look 
at  Beauchamp,  shuddered  and  turned  away 
her  face,  as  she  marked  the  lines  of  age  and 
haggard  grief  that  overspread  the  features 
of  the  being  she  addressed,  who,  lost  to  out¬ 
ward  influence,  seemed  to  possess  the  power 
to  bear  and  understand,  but  not  to  articulate 
or  move.  "  You  do  not  answer,"  she  sobbed, 
in  terror  at  bis  silence.  "Yon  do  not 
speak  to  me.  Your  anguish  tortures  me. 
Oh,  answer  me — tell  me  yon  would  not  take 
my  band,  and  never  own  my  heart,”  and 
overcome  by  her  feelings,  and  the  mute 
eloquence  of  Beauchamp’s  distress,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

“  Tears !  tears  T’  exclaimed  Beauchamp 
in  a  hollow  whisper,  slowly  rousing  from  the 
trance-like  apathy  that  had  imprisoned  him. 
"  Tears!  my  God,  then  it  is  no  dream,  and  I 
am  awake,  in  all  the  truth  of  life  and  misery.” 

“  I  have  no  hope  of  happiness  but  in  your 
generous  pardon,”  she  replied,  still  weeping. 

“What  have  I  doneT  be  cried  vehemently, 
"what  frightful  fault  committed,  that  now 
you  cast  me  off,  and  when  life’s  blissful 
promise  was  at  my  lips,  yon  dash  it  from  my 
taste  ?’’  and,  casting  himself  forward  on  his 
knees,  he  buried  his  head  in  her  lap,  and. 
Seizing  her  hands,  he  pressed  them  to  his 
throbbing  brow.  "  Tell  me,  Helen,  what 
has  changed  yon  thus?"  he  resumed  with 
impetuous  eagerness,  as  Helen,  half  in  terror, 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  disengage 
his  grasp.  "  ’Tis  true  that  I  was  poor  and 
friendless,  with  but  resolve  for  fortune,  but 
still  you  loved  me.  Nay,  shrink  not ;  yon 
said  so,”  he  cried  in  angnish,  as,  releasing 
her  hands,  he  caught  her  dress,  and,  on  his 
knee,  followed  her  retreating  form  round  the 
apartment.  “  I  was  not  decked  in  beauty, 
or  graced  with  courtly  speech,  but  yet  yon 
loved  me — me,  the  mde  and  homely  being 
that  I  was.  Yon  vowed  yon  did  so,  Helen; 
you  did,  evade  it  not.  It  was  not  fortune, 
feature,  grace,  that  won  that  soft  avowal  from 
your  lips,  but  the  strong  affection  of  the 
devoted  heart  that,  ’neath  this  rugged  man, 
beat  boundless  love  for  you.  Yea,”  he  con- 
tinned,  in  a  subdued  and  softened  tone,  as 
the  memory  of  his  deep  love  fell  like  a 
beneficence  on  his  crushed  spirit,  “  yon  loved 
that  unseen  and  inward  principle,  that  had 
but  one  aspiring  hope  between  itself  and 
heaven— -to  love  and  cherish  yon.  Tell  me, 
then,  why  your  eyes  have  lost  the  charm  that 
made  me  blest,  and  why  yon  see  me  now  but 


in  my  nuked  form  and  outward  ugliness? 
Tell  me  why  yon  thus  doom  me  to  despair?” 

"It  is  not  so;  yon  have  done  nothing;  yon 
are  all  nobleness  and  honour ;  but  my  heart 
tells  me  the  feeling  was  not  love,  or  ever  can 
be,”  replied  Helen,  weeping,  and  overcome 
by  the  evidence  of  Beauchamp’s  intense  de¬ 
votion.  “  I  have  nothing  to  hope,”  she 
added,  “  but  in  your  generosity.” 

"And  must  the  burden  lay  alone  on  me?” 
he  cried,  mournfully,  “Helen,  Helen  1  this 
revulsion  almost  maddens  me.  When  I 
came  here,  my  heart  was  beating  wildly  with 
the  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  ^1  my 
hopes,  and  in  a  moment  I  am  dashed  from 
bliss  to  ruin.  Helen,  yon  cannot  mean  it — 
Helen  I”  he  exclaimed  imploringly,  and 
clutching  in  despair  more  firmly  the  loose 
robe  to  which  he  clung. 

“  Do  not  importune  me;  I  have  told  yon,” 
she  sobbed  in  broken  accents. 

“  Oh,  Helen  1  he  may  Veil  plead  who,  like 
the  sinking  mariner,  clings  to  the  fragile 
wreck,  and  only  parts  with  hope  and  life  to¬ 
gether.  I  am  lost — shipwrecked  by  the 
beacon  that  had  been  my  guiding  stu— in 
sight  of  shore  and  harbour  P' 

"  Not  so,  you  are  bom  for  nobler  things ; 

another  and  a  better  woman  will - ’ 

“  Peace  P’  he  replied  sternly,  as  he  rose 
(Vom  kneeling.  "  Do  not  insult  the  misery 
yon  have  made ;  natures  like  mine  can  never 
love  but  once.  Yon  were  my  guiding  angelg 
who  could  have  made  a  saint  or  devil  of  me; 
for  you  1  felt  my  arm  had  twenty  strengths, 
my  mind  unfathomed  stores.  Yon  were  my 
sphere,  ronnd  which  every  aspiration  turned, 
as  planets  circle  their  sun ;  but  robbing  me 
of  love,  yon  take  away  my  last  sustaining 
hope  of  joy  and  life.  Farewell,”  he  cried 
sorrowfully,  and,  taking  a  few  steps,  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart.  "  Oh,  Helen  I"  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  suddenly  returning,  “  tell  me  once 
more,  by  all  your  hopes  I  conjure  yon,  tell 
me,  for  my  welfare  hangs  on  your  words, 
can  no  devotion  change  this  crael  sentence 
— can  you  never  love  me  7” 

"  Spare  me  this  misery,  my  heart  is  burst¬ 
ing  P’  she  cried  through  her  fast-falling  tears, 
as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  spread  hands. 

"  Enough,”  he  said,  recrossing  the  room, 
“  I  absolve  yon  from  all  promises ;  and  may 
the  sacrifice  I  make,  in  yielding  all  I  held 
most  dear  on  earth,  make  your  happiness  rich 
as  mine  is  beggared.”  And  with  these  words 
Arthur  Beauchamp  left  the  apartment. 
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“Ah,  Helen,  my  charmer!  I  thought  I 
should  have  the  felicity  of  finding  you  alone,” 
exclaimed  Frank  Forrester,  aa  be  abruptly 
entered  the  apartment  and  advanced  with 
eager  and  graceful  anticipation  towards  the 
agitated  and  disconcerted  girl,  who  stood 
trembling  with  shame  and  vexation  by  the 
sofa,  on  which  she  was  compelled  to  lean  for 
support. 

“Ha!  that  was  the  retiring  Cory  don,”  he 
observed  in  an  under  tone  to  Helen,  “  was  it 
not,  whom  I  met  jnat  now  on  the  stairs? 
What  a  bumpkin  !”  he  added. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  two  lovers  ofl'er  so 
marked  a  contrast  as  Arthur  Beauchamp  and 
F rank  F urrester.  Delicate  almost  to  cfieminacy, 
with  small,  regular  features,  and  dark,  curl¬ 
ing  hair,  Frank  Forrester  was  what  would 
be  called  unquestionably  handsome ;  while 
bis  light,  graceful  figure,  gave  a  pleasing  and 
captivating  charm  to  every  motion  of  bis 
fastidiously  neat  and  elegant  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  Beanch.imp  fell  immeasurably 
in  the  mere  outward  comparison.  His 
features,  neither  handsome  nor  regular,  had  a 
general  impression  of  serious  gravity  that 
made  them  dull  and  heavy,  and  it  was  only 
when  his  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  the 
spirit  of  bis  conversation,  or  radiated  by  a 
smile,  that  the  general  contour  became  inte¬ 
resting  to  a  degree.  His  costume  was 
plain  to  simplicity,  while  bis  somewhat  tall 
and  slightly  bent  figure  suffered  much  in 
comparison  with  the  light  and  snpple  buoy- 
.incy  of  Frank  Forrester. 

“Who  was  that  grotesque  individual,” 
inquired  Frank,  as  he  took  his  place  by  the 
side  of  Helen,  “  that  antediluvian  creature  ? 
Tell  me,  dearest.” 

“  Frank,  Frank,  if  you  would  not  have 
me  bate  you,”  she  cried  indignantly,  as  she 
plucked  away  her  hand  from  his  caress, 
“never  speak  so  lightly  of  Arthur  Bean- 
champ — he  is  the  best,  the  noblest - " 

“  A  thousand  pardons,  beloved  one.  Those 
whom  you  respect  shall  ever  be  held  in  reve¬ 
rence,”  replied  the  lover,  drawing  the  beautiful 
form  of  Helen  to  his  heart.  “  But,  upon  my 
honour,  the  gentleman  is  very  outre.  But, 
my  charmer,  you  look  very  sad.” 

“  y ou  must  swear  to  love  me  dearly,  Frank, 
to  reconcile  me  to  what  I  have  done  this 
day,”  she  said,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  falling  on  her  lover's  neck.  “  For  your 
sake,  Frank,  I  have  blighted  his  prospects, 
wounded  his  self-esteem,  and  crashed  as 


true  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  man;  and 
should  you  fail  to  love  me,  I  shall  become 
the  most  wretched  and  accusing  creature  in 
the  world.” 

“  This  is  getting  sentimental,”  murmured 
Frank  aside,  then  turning  to  the  still 
weeping  Helen,  he  said,  “  Dearest  creature, 
believe  me,  you  shall  never  know  a  mo¬ 
ment's  uneasiness  on  that  point,  I  assure 
yon.  Am  1  not  your  slave,  bound  to  your 
slightest  wish  by  honour  and  generosity  I’” 

*■  Generosity,”  she  replied,  with  quick  re¬ 
proach  ;  “  do  not  speak  of  that.  After  .Arthur's 
sacrifice,  what  act  can  merit  such  a  name?” 
Then  changing  her  tone,  and  looking  nfifec- 
tionately  in  bis  face,  she  added,  “  .And  will 
you  love  me  always,  Frank  ? — always 

‘‘Can  you  donbt  me?  But  come,”  he 
said,  gently  drawing  her  to  the  window, 
“  I  want  yon  to  look  at  the  new  phseton  I  have 
bought  for  yon  ;  see,  it  is  at  the  door.  Do 
you  not  think  the  ponies  are  superb  ?”  And 
be  pointed  to  her  delighted  gaze  the  minia¬ 
ture  equipage  that,  in  the  street  below,  bad 
drawn  a  crowd  to  admire  its  beauty, 

“Ob,  how  exquisite!”  she  exclaimed  in 
real  delight,  as  she  contemplated  the  perfect 
taste  and  elegance  of  the  fashionable  toy. 
“  But,  Frank,”  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
change,  “be  sure  yon  love  me  well,  and 
never  give  me  cause  to  doubt  your  truth,  or 
I  shall  break  my  heart  at  the  remembrance 
of  this  day.  Gh,  what  little  loves  ot 
horses!”  she  cried,  her  whole  face  beaming 
with  delight.  “  And  will  yon  teach  me  how 
to  drive?" 

“  I  have  brought  them  for  that  purpose, 
darling,  and  they  only  wait  till  you  are 
ready  to  accompany  me.” 

“Ob,  thank  you,  Frank  I  I'll  run  and 
dress  myself  directly."  And  bounding  from 
his  side,  she  sprang  like  a  young  antelope 
to  the  door;  then  turning  round,  while  a 
sndden  gloom  overspread  her  joyous  features, 
she  added,  “  Bemember,  Frank,  and  love  me 
always.” 

“Till  death,  my  angel,”  he  replied,  as 
Helen  quitted  the  room.  Half  an  honr 
later,  the  little  equipage  was  dashing  along 
the  park ;  the  beauteous  Helen,  half  joy,  half 
trepidation,  guiding,  under  her  lover's  govern¬ 
ment,  the  fiery  little  steeds,  that  seemed  in 
eagerness  to  devour  the  way  they  took; 
and,  in  another  month,  the  young  and  lovely 
Helen  became  the  happy  bride  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Frank  Forrester. 
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THE  WORK-TABLE, 


OVER  JACKET,  OR  MORNING  JACKE1 


scallop  U  ornamunled  with  a  flat  silk  button. 
It  will  bo  found  a  particularly  comfortable 
shape  for  a  momins  WTapper,  in  muslin  or 
cambric. 


Foe  ont-ioor  wear,  this  jacket  should  be  made 
of  a  light  grey  or  lavender  cloth,  bound  with 
rlk,  braid  of  the  same  colour.  The  girdle 
should  be  of  rich  sdk  to  correspond.  Ever}’ 
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COOKERY,  PICKLraO,  *C.-TH1NGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


Cookcrg,  ^ukling,  anb  ^pristiiiutg. 

S«iM  CAKK^Take  liair  >  ponad  of  flonr,  tvo 
draebiM  of  M-earteoate  of  loda,  and  the  aame 
of  tartaric  acM,  fbnr  otracas  of  butter,  loaf-tncar 
two  onncea,  eorranli  fcnr  ooncea,  tdo  tggt,  and 
hilf  a  tcacupftal  of  warm  milk.  Mix  wall  and 
taka  for  fifty  mlnatea. 

S&ocn  roa  Goon,  Dock,  on  Ponx.— Mix  a 
tceeiMxmfai  of  made  muotard,  a  aalt  apoonfkd  of 
Mit,  aadafew  irrain9ofCayeime,ina1ahtawine- 
l^laaMai  of  darct  or  port  wine ;  poor  it  into  the 
gooae  by  a  alit  in  thr  apron  Jnat  before  aeTTiait  ap^ 
or  with  a  qnartcr  of  a  pint  of  thick  melted  butter, 
ortbiekened  grarj,  and  tend  it  npia  a  boat. 

How  TO  COOK  CcccMBxiia, — not  off  the  rind, 
then  eat  the  cuenmben  Into  ilipa  (lenjttbwiMX 
doat  both  rides  of  the  slices  with  Indian  eom 
meal  or  with  whesten  floor;  pepper  and  salt  to 
jour  taste.  This  done,  try  them  brown,  and  you 
rill  hnre  one  of  the  most  dclidoas  dishes  ima- 
{inakde. 

KxcxiXEirr  kWD  uvcokmox  Picklb  caixis 
Saum _ Fill  a  pint  stone  Jar  with  eqnal  quan¬ 

tities  of  onions,  cncnnibers,  and  sanee-appl^  all 
cut  into  Tory  thin  slices,  shaking  in  as  yon  go  on 
t  teaspnonful  of  salt  and  three  parts  of  a  tea- 
■poonful  of  Cayenne.  Pour  hi  a  wine  glass  of 
K>y,  the  same  of  white  wine,  nnd  flU  up  the  Jar 
with  Tlnegnr;  it  will  be  fit  fur  tisc  the  same  day. 
The  ookms  should  be  of  medium  site. 

PcDDiNns  IV  BA.«rE _ Mix  shred  snet  with 

pwted  bread,  a  handfiil  of  enrranta  a  little  sugar 
to  taste,  and  a  couple  of  eggs;  add  grated  lemon- 
peel  and  ginger;  mix  and  roll  in  small  balls.  Tie 
them  lightly  in  a  battered  cloth,  and  boil  for 
Ifteen  or  twenty  minotce.  Serre  with  melted 
butter  or  wine  sanoc. 

Okavok  Mavvalids _ Juice  of  Serille  oranges 

one  quart,  honey  two  pounds,  and  the  yellow  p^ 
of  the  oranges  cut  small  two  pounds;  boil  to  a 
proper  consistency. 

An  XXUUXEHTTVIFDRECErrTrOKmSEBTINO 
CoccHVEKS, — Take  large  and  small  encumbers 
that  will  cut  lido  quarters,  the  greenest  and  roost 
free  from  seeds,  pat  thsra  in  strong  salt  and  water, 
with  a  cabbage  leaf  to  keep  them  down;  tie  a 
paper  orer  them,  and  put  them  in  a  warm  place 
ti  1  they  are  yellow,  wash  them,  and  set  them  orer 
the  Are  in  fresh  water,  with  a  little  salt  in  it,  and 
a  fresh  cabbage  leaf  over  them ;  eorrr  the  pan 
Tcry  close,  but  take  care  they  do  not  bon.  If  they 
are  not  a  flne  green,  change  the  water  and  it  will 
help  them,  miike  them  and  eorer  them  as 
before ;  when  they  are  a  good  green,  take  them 
off  the  Are,  and  let  them  stand  till  eoU,  then  cut 
the  large  one  In  quarteru,  take  out  the  seeds  and 
soft  port,  then  put  them  in  cold  water,  and  let 
them  stand  two  days,  changing  the  water  twice 
each  day  to  take  out  the  salt.  Take  one  pound 
of  lump  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  s<<t  it 
over  the  fire,  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  add  the 
peel  of  a  lemon,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  with  the 
outside  scraped  off;  when  your  syrup  is  pretty 
thick,  take  it  off  the  Are,  and  when  cold  wipe  the 
cuenmhers  dry  and  put  them  In ;  boil  the  syrup 
once  in  two  nr  three  days  for  three  weeks  and 
strengthen  It  if  required.  The  greatest  danger  of 
spoiling  Is  St  flrst.  The  symp  mnst  be  quite  cold 
When  yon  put  It  to  your  cucumbers. 

To  CURE  Bacon.— Spring  salt  lightly  OTcryour 


pig  the  day  after  it  la  killed.  On  the  third  day 
salt  it  heavily;  seven  days  after,  salt  It  again, 
adding  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  coarse  sugar ;  let  It  remain  ten  days, 
then  lightly  salt  it  again ;  bang  it  in  the  ebinmey 
one  month  after  It  has  hera  killed. 

Excellent  RvtmAxa  Jax.— To  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  rhubarb  put  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  and  the 
peel  of  abosst  half  a  kmon  chopped  flne.  BuU 
all  together.  It  win  require  as  much  boiling 
sny  prtaerrs,  and  still  more  if  the  rhubarb  be 
rsther  old.  In  the  Utter  case,  also,  the  sticks 
must  be  peeled.  Care  mnst  be  taken  to  wipe  the 
rhubarb  peifoctly  dry,  if  not  so  when  gathered. 

Rick  CnExaECAKES. — Take  a  qnartcr  of  a  pound 
of  ground  rice,  half  a  pound  of  bntrer,  half  a 
pound  of  lonf-angar  gronnd  flne.  three  eggs,  leaving 
oat  one  white.  Beat  the  batter  to  a  cream,  then 
add  sngar  and  eggs,  stir  in  tba  lice,  and  flavour 
with  lemon-pcd  grated. 

Lemon  CHEiaECAKxa, — A  quarter  of  a  pound  ol 
butter,  one  pound  of  loof-sugsr  bruken,  six  eggs, 
leaving  ont  two  whites,  the  rind  of  two  lemons 
grated,  end  the  Juice  of  three.  Put  ell  in  s  sauce- 
pun,  and  let  simmer  till  about  tbe  consistency  of 
honey.  When  nearly  cold,  put  into  a  Jar;  it  will 
keep  good  three  months. 

Erratuv _ In  the  last  number  of  the  Eno- 

LLsawoWAya  Douxsnr  Maoazine,  p.  373,  there 
was  a  receipt  fora  good  sponge  cake.  The  weight 
of  tbe  flonr  was  inadvertently  omitted.  This 
should  be  “  the  weight  of  four  or  five  eggs.” 


ISort^  ^^tuing. 

Extuexi  eanthai  on  tbe  pert  of  photographers 
and  others  is  nceeessiy  in  the  use  of  tlw  highly 
poisonous  salt,  cj’anide  of  potassinm,  which  U 
frequently  used  to  remove  the  stains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  from  the  hands.  The  following  will  be  f  mud 
a  safe  and  cqnally  effleadoua  mode  of  reenoving 
these  stains : — Moisten  the  stain  with  a  saturated 
Bointinn  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  and 
afterwards  with  idtrie  aekl  diluted  with  two 
psrts  of  water,  then  wash  in  a  solution  of  hyp- 
sosulphate  of  soda. 

To  restore  the  colour  of  n  French  merino 
tpUsbod  with  mud,  sponge  the  discoloiired  parts 
with  water  which  has  pfevioosly  had  a  small 
quantity  of  soda  dissolved  in  it. 

Fob  Weakness  or  tux  STOWAcn _ Take  of 

SevlUo  orange-peel,  one  onnee;  gentian,  half  an 
ounce;  carbonate  of  toda,  quarter  of  an  ounce; 
boiling  water,  a  pint  and  a  half.  One  winegla.>isfal 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  with  one  tcaq^nful 
of  brandy.  Two  flgs  of  ginger,  to  taste. 

It  is  not  gencndly  knovm  that  the  leaves  of 
gersninms  are  an  excellent  application  for  cats, 
where  the  skin  Is  rubbed  off,  aud  other  wounds  of 
that  kind.  One  or  two  leaves  must  be  bruised  nnd 
applied  on  linen  to  the  part,  mid  the  wound  will 
become  cicatrised  in  a  viTy  short  time. 

Pboccre  your  cocoa-nibs  from  the  grocer,  .and 
then  u-ell  pound  them  with  iiestic  and  mortar. 
Take  sufficient  to  m:iko  the  quantity  you  require, 
place  In  an  iron  saucepan  with  lukewarm  water; 
let  it  sunnier  fur  about  two  hours,  and  then  odd 
sngar  and  milk  to  suit  the  palate.  This  makes  an 
excellent  strong  cup  of  cocoa,  but  will  be  found 
rather  rich,  the  nibs  containing  much  oily  matter 


CUCENIE  COLUR.  IN  GUIPURE  WORK. 


Materiau _ Fine  nansnok  mnalin,  and  the 

royal  embroidery  cotton,  No.  30,  of  Messrs.  W. 
Erans  and  Co.,  of  Derby. 

Ourpogc  does  not  permit  us  to  give  a  full-sized 
design  in  the  new  style  of  collar ;  we  therefore 
prefer  giving  the  full  effect  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
VC  bare  seen.  The  pattern  is  so  very  simple  it 


can  easily  be  drawn.  The  only  part  in  which 
the  muslin  is  seen,  when  completed,  is  indicated 
in  the  engraving  by  lintt.  The  scrolls  arc  merely 
outlined  in  button-hole  stitch.  The  other  parts 
are  entirely  covered  with  graduated  overcast- 
Tbe  wheels'  are  sewed  over,  the  eyelet-hole  lo 
each  being  neatly  pierced. 
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Exhibition  in  Hyd*  Park,  a  new  feature  of 
the  social  reform  of  which  that  was  the  type 
has  jnst  been  inangnrated  in  that  great 
centre  of  onr  commercial  system,  Manchester. 

The  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  which  was 
opened  with  snch  iclat  on  the  6th  of  May, 
is,  aa  most  of  onr  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
only  a  more  oomplete  concentration  for  one 
object  of  what  the  national  iustitut’on  of 
1851  was  intended  to  advance  generally. 

While,  for  the  last  four  hundred  years,  in 
the  soath  of  Europe  the  principles  of  beauty, 
whether  addressed  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  in 
the  exquisite  creations  of  form  or  the  har¬ 
mony  of  sound,  have  been  studied  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  an  ardonr  and  success  that  has 
filled  the  world  with  admiration  and  wonder. 
No.  a,  Voi..  VI. 


and  rare  exceptions,  almost  in  onr  original 
barbarism  as  regarded  art.  Not  that,  aa  a 
refined  people,  we  were  insensible  to  the 
beantifol,  whether  natural  or  ideal,  ot  were 
slow  to  avail  onrselves  of  works  of  genins, 
but  that  we  tbongbt  it  beneath  oa  to  make 
a  stndy  of  what  waa  considered  as  the  mere 
ornamentation  of  life.  And  while  Italy, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  were  creating 
schools  of  art,  and  surrounding  themselves 
with  a  new  sense  in  the  appreciation  of  form 
and  colour,  and  rousing,  as  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  the  human  intellect  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  poetry  of  existence,  we  remained 
supinely  indifferent  to  this  great  wave  of 
civilisation;  and  where,  from  the  natural 
genius  of  the  people  and  the  political 
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freedom  of  the  country,  this  intellectual 
millennium  should  have  begun,  it  only  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  five  centuries,  reaches  us  in 
its  first  ripple.  This  indifference  to  the 
humanising  influence  of  the  fine  arts,  as 
connected  with  the  daily  requirements  of 
life,  has  hitherto  arisen  partly  from  our 
defective  education,  which  taught  ns  to  reject 
all  those  adjuncts  of  refinement  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  or  pursuits 
of  existence,  and,  in  our  Spartan-like  regard 
for  truth  and  utility,  we  were  taught  to  divest 
life  of  every  vesture  not  imperatively  needfid  { 
for  somfort.  The  stern  and  ascetic  piety ! 
that  fell  on  the  people  of  this  oeantiy  at  this  j 
Beformation,  and  the  pious  aaimasoty  which  i 
the  great  teachers  of  the  time  felt  against 
granen  images,  or  any  object  of  human  in¬ 
genuity  that,  creating  admirstimi,  might  be 
construed  into  a  wordiip,  was  so  etridly  for¬ 
bidden,  and  fulminated  against  with  naefa 
force,  that  at  the  dawn  of  more  inteWerlasl 
ideaa,  and  when  the  stody  of  the  beantiM 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  cowitry,  it  was 
seduloasly  denounced  and  nertiaadonsly 
opposed  by  the  then  leaders  of  the 
people  as  something  not  only  frivolous,  but 
positively  impious.  At  the  same  time,  the  j 
want  of  a  national  taste  for  art,  which ' 
could  only  be  incafcated  and  encotmaged  by 
Govcrmnent  patmaage,  with  whet  may  he ' 
called  onr  rigid  easomercial  education,  and 
the  intolerance  of  Mr  religions  instruction, 
prevented  us  an  a  nation  from  acquiring 
that  aesthetieal  knowledge  and  refinement 
which  had  adeanoed  the  rest  of  Europe  im- 
measnrably  in  all  that  could  captivate  the 
mind  or  diffuse  poetry  over  the  aomestidire 
of  a  people. 

In  the  last  sixty  years,  when  the  national 
genius  has  taken  snch  giant  strides,  ont- 
Btripping  at  once  the  competition  of  centuries, 
the  strong  utilitarian  intellect  of  the  English 
people  hss  shown  itself  more  significantly 
than  ever,  and,  with  a  kind  of  Hercules 
disdain  of  the  delicacies  of  lif^  has  left  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  boudoir  elegancies 
of  aocial  improvement ;  and,  while  our  neigh¬ 
bours  have  been  adorning  every  scale  of 
aociety  with  tasteful  and  luxurious  bijouterie, 
we  have  bent  our  masculine  mind  and  brawny 
shoulders  to  the  formation  of  an  engine,  a 
nnlway,  or  a  telegraphic  girdle  round  the 
earth. 

It  is  necessary  that  we,  as  a  nation,  shonld 
know  how  tocombine  the  useful  with  the  orna- 


meoial,  that  beauty  is  the  most  humaniriag 
of  moral  ethics,  and,  above  all,  if  we  would 
keep  the  proud  position  we  have  won  in  the 
world,  wc  most  adapt  ourselves  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  time,  and  combine  with  tbs 
grandest  works  the  most  insignificant  trifli 
that  forms  an  item  in  the  great  social  wants 
of  life.  For  this  tmly  national  object,  that 
vast  academy,  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1881,  was 
built  and  furnished  with  the  handicraft  of 
the  world.  To  elaborate  that  idea  mots 
fully,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  practically 
than  could  be  done  on  so  large  a  scale  as  U 
Hyde  Park,  the  present  Treasoro  Exhibitiw 
at  Ifaacbester  was  designed  and  inaugurated. 
Hen  is  a  school  where  the  artisan  may 
stady  the  snblimest  and  most  hannonions 
creVtiow  of  the  genius  and  intellige&oe  of 
man  in  the  several  branches  of  the  art^ 
as  illustrated  in  drawing,  painting,  graving, 
and  sculptnre,  with  a  view  to  the  fntnrs 
study  of  the  Iwautiful,  and  its  application  to 
the  arta  and  manufactores  of  the  ooantry, 
and  the  immediate  adoption  in  onr  workafaops 
•f  those  forms  and  combinations  that  have 
been  the  delight  of  the  world  and  the  cnation 
af  aame  of  ita  master  spirits. 

As  the  fine  sita,  as  painting  is  geaarally 
dsaignated,  wili  fiinn  a  large  part  of  tha  eon- 
tents  af  ths  Ifaacbester  Exhibitioa,  aaM 
amsaati  af  that  great  master  of  Ua  art, 
Baphatl,  srith  a  list  of  the  i  mill  iiipwisi 
who  rakHd  the  Italian  schools  of  Flenaoi^ 
Rome,  and  Venine  to  snch  eminence,  will  no^ 
we  hope,  be  uninteresting  at  such  a  timo  ts 
our  readers. 

Between  the  years  of  1490  and  15S0,  ths 
greatest  painters  the  world  has  yet  seen  wen 
living  and  working,  if  not  together  in  ths 
aame  city,  in  close  intercourse  and  commnnioa 
with  each  other.  Of  these,  Leonardo  ds 
Vinci  was  at  that  time  the  oldest,  and 
llaphael  the  youngest.  Not  the  least  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  the  history  of  these 
celebrated  men  is  the  general  parity  of  their 
lives,  the  deep  devotional  feeling  that  per- 
I  vaded  them,  the  spiritnality  of  their  concep¬ 
tions,  and  the  intense  loveof  their  calling,  th^ 
'  settled  like  an  inspiration  in  the  soul  of  each 
I  one ;  and  though  a  powerful  rivalry  burned 
in  the  bosoms  of  all,  it  was  the  pure  emnlatiol 
of  genius  which,  fur  the  love  of  their  art,  mads 
each  desirous  to  excel — a  passion  for  sublitns 
creations  that  lifted  them  above  all  sordid 
motives  or  mercenary  considerations.  With 
spiritual  aspirations  and  ennobling  sentiments 
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bk«  tbcM,  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  gifted  as 
tbej  were,  should,  in  their  strivings  after 
txcellence,  produce  works  whose  heautj  was 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  rendered 
iaeir  masters  immortal. 

Another  remarkahle  fact  in  connexion  with 
die  old  masters  is,  that  few  of  the  great 
BSDies  that  formed  the  Italian  school  were 
criginally  painters;  but  to  the  arts  of  the 
geldsmith  and  chaser  we  are  indebted  for 
laarly  all  the  great  names  that  made  the 
had  of  sunny  Italy  famous.  In  these  avo- 
eatioDS  they  acquired  that  creative  property 
lad  love  of  the  beautiful  which  afterwards,  on 
the  greater  latitude  of  the  canvas,  they  were 
■abled  to  develop  with  such  breadth  of 
Act  and  harmony  of  colour.  Most  of  them 
eere,  at  the  same  time,  men  of  scientific  and 
fbilosopbical  attainments,  and,  had  not  their 
pester  ability  as  painters  eclipsed  their 
stber  acquirements,  would  have  left  a  repn- 
titiaD  as  famous  in  science  as  they  have  done 
ia  painting.  Indeed,  we  are  struck  with 
nrprise  by  the  variety  of  their  natural  gifts 
■d  acquired  knowledge ;  for  many  were  as 
eelebrsted  as  poets,  musicians,  and  architects, 
«  in  the  sublime  art  connected  with  their 
■anes.  With  the  expression  of  these  general 
{Mtures,  that,  like  a  strong  family  likeness, 
characterised  the  whole  Italian  school  between 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
i  the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  as  concise  a  history  of  the  life  of 
liphael  as  the  extremely  meagre  intelligence 
vkich  has  been  handed  down  of  so  great  a 
awn  will  enable  ns  to  record. 

Raphael  Sanzio  d'Urbino  was  born  in  the 
eity  of  Urbino,  on  Good  Friday,  April  Gtb, 
14^.  His  father,  Giovanni  Santi  or  Sanzio, 
was  a  painter  of  some  notoriety  in  his  native 
place.  At  eight  years  of  age,  Raphael  lost 
Us  mother ;  hut  Bcmadina,  his  father’s 
Noond  wife,  so  well  supplied  her  place,  and 
Isved  him  so  tenderly,  that  his  situation  on 
that  account  was  by  no  means  a  source  of 
■aisfortune  to  the  child.  Early  accustomed 
to  assist  bis  father  in  his  art,  the  youthful 
Bapbael  exhibited  such  extraordinary  talent 
that  his  father  placed  him  for  instruction 
with  Pemgino,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Perugia, 
where  be  remained  from  twelve  years  of  age 
till  bis  twentieth  birthday.  W'hile  here,  the 
predilection  for  his  favourite  subject,  the 
*liadonna  and  Child,”  began  to  show  itself  in 
an  ttamistakable  manner;  but  the  most  re- 
■nowhaUe  of  his  productions,  while  with 


Perugino,  was  the  ”  Marriage  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  Joseph.”  This  beautiful  picture, 
called  “  The  Espousals,”  is  in  the  collection 
at  Slilan.  The  grace  and  ease  of  all  the 
figures,  the  harmony  of  the  subject  and 
elegance  of  the  draperies,  are  perfectly  capti¬ 
vating,  and  justly  stamp  the  picture  as  a 
masterly  creation. 

After  leaving  Perugia,  Raphael  proceeded 
to  Florence ;  but,  farther  than  making  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Bartolomeo 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  other  master 
productions,  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing, 
and,  after  a  few  years’  absence,  returned 
to  Perugia,  where  he  was  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  in  painting  altar-pieces  and  scriptural 
subjects  for  the  different  churches  of  the 
place.  One  of  these  is  now  at  Blenheim,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
while  the  little  picture,  that  originally  ac¬ 
companied  it,  of  “  St.  John  Preaching  in  the 
Wilderness”  belongs  to  Ixird  Lansdowne.  An 
exquisite  little  picture,  painted  about  the 
same  time,  and  called  “The  Young  Knight’s 
Dream,”  is  also  in  England,,  and  belongs  to 
Lady  Sykes.  After  finishing  these  and  many 
other  exquisite  gems  of  art,  Raphael  again 
visited  Florence,  and,  for  the  three  or  four 
years  of  his  stay,  produced  some  of  the  finest 
creations  of  his  pencil,  which,  for  rapidity  of 
execution  and  masterly  finish,  have  been  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  art.  Of  these, 
we  can  only  find  space  to  record  the  names 
of  such  as  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country.  The  “  Madonna  under  a  Palm  Tree, 
with  Joseph  offering  Flowers  to  the  Infant 
Christ,”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  is 
in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery;  and  a  Madonna 
at  Pensangcr,  in  the  possession  of  Earl 
Cowper. 

When  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Raphael 
was  summoned,  by  Pope  Julius  the  Second, 
to  Rome,  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  pon¬ 
tifical  palace,  the  Vatican.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  give  even  the  names  of  these  wonderful 
fresco  pictures,  which  covered  ceiling,  dome, 
and  walls  of  the  series  of  balls  or  chambers 
of  the  Pope’s  residence,  and  to  give  an 
adequate  list  of  which  would  require  a  cata¬ 
logue.  Two  portraits  of  his  patron,  Julius  the 
S^nd,  painted  at  this  time,  are  in  Eng¬ 
land — one  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  other 
at  Leigh  Court,  near  Bristol.  He  now  built 
himself  a  fine  house  near  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  opened  a  school,  which  was 
filled  with  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  who 
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Attended  on  their  muter  with  a  lore  end  { 
reverence,  which  was  as  much  out  of  attach-  i 
ment  to  his  person  as  a  gratifying  homage 
to  his  consummate  geulus. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  Raphael's  i 
career  which  more  immediately  connects  his  I 
name  and  reputation  with  this  country.  Leo  ' 
the  Tenth,  having  succeeded  Julius  in  the  ^ 
pontifical  chair,  resolved  to  adorn  the  walls  • 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  the  Vatican,  with  ' 
costly  tapestries.  Raphael  was  commissioned 
to  furnish  drawings  of  the  different  subjects 
to  be  portrayed,  so  that  they  might  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Flanders  to  be  worked  in  a  mixture 
of  wool,  silk,  and  gold.  Of  the  eleven  paper 
drawings,  or  “  cartoons,”  as  they  are  generally 
called,  which  were  made  by  Raphael  for  this 
purpose,  four  are  lost,  and  seven  remain,  pre¬ 
served  to  us  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  story  told  in  these  eleven  pic-  | 
tures  is  the“  Mission,  Suffering,  and  Triumph  ' 
of  the  Christian  Church.”  Each  cartoon  is  ' 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and 
about  twelve  feet  high ;  the  figures,  larger  ' 
than  life,  are  drawn  with  chalk  on  strong 
paper,  and  coloured  in  distemper.  | 

Raphael  received  thirty-four  gold  ducats,  ' 
or  JCGJO,  for  the  set,  which  he  finished  in  ' 
1510;  and  three  years  later  the  tapestries  | 
were  delivered,  completed,  to  the  Pope,  who  ' 
paid  fifty  thousand  gold  ducats  for  the  ; 
material  and  workmanship.  While  Rome  was  I 
iti  a  state  of  ecstatic  rapture  with  the  gor-  | 
geous  beauties  of  these  new  creations,  the  ' 
drawings  themselves  were  lying,  torn  and 
neglected,  in  the  workshops  of  Arras,  some 
lost,  others  destroyed,  and  all  cut  into  lengths 
to  suit  the  loom  and  the  convenience  of  the 
weaver.  A  hundred  years  later,  Rubens 
found  what  were  left  in  a  cellar,  and  induced 
Charles  the  First  to  purchase  the  whole. 
At  the  sale  of  the  royal  property  by  the 
Commonwealth,  Cromwell  bought  them  for 
JI^OO;  from  that  time  till  William  the 
Third  had  them  repaired,  they  were  neg¬ 
lected  and  treated  as  lumber.  That  monarch, 
however,  had  them  thoroughly  restored,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  ordered  to  erect 
a  room  expressly  to  receive  them  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  and  in  that  apartment  they  still 
remain.  Raphael's  reputation  had  become 
80  universal,  that  his  presence  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  most  of  the  sovereigns  and 
potentates  of  Europe ;  among  the  rest,  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First  were 
suitors  for  him  at  the  same  time;  but 


Raphael  felt  no  inclination  for  the  hollew 
splendours  of  a  court,  and  refused  botk 
To  Henry  he  sent  a  small  picture  of  "  St, 
George,”  by  the  hands  of  Holbein,  whom  he 
recommended  to  the  favour  of  the  English 
monarch;  while  to  Francis  ho  forwarded  tiu 
celebrated  picture  of  St.  Michael  conquerisf 
Satan.” 

In  looking  at  the  portrait  of  Raphael— 
as  painted  by  himself — it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  tbi 
face,  and  the  almost  feminine  regularity  of 
every  feature ;  the  straight  nose,  and  well, 
cut  mouth  and  chin,  with  the  finely  do. 
veloped  brows,  and  large,  full  eye,  give  • 
Grecian  excellence  to  a  countenance  at  ouoi 
plaintive  and  intellectual.  With  such  phy. 
sical  and  mental  beauty,  and  endowed  with 
a  disposition  as  humane  and  gentle  as  i 
woman’s,  and  universally  esteemed  and  lovsi 
by  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
acquaintance,  it  is  not  surprising  if  Raphad 
was  looked  on  with  feelings  of  the  warmed 
admiration  and  delight  by  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  or  that  his  society  should  have  beet 
ardently  sought  and  cultivated  by  the  ma. 
jestic  beauties  and  imaginative  beings  of 
the  sunny  land  of  his  nativity.  If  any 
credence  is  to  be  given  to  the  story  of  tlw 
portrait  of  a  very  beautiful  girl  which  he 
painted  before  proceeding  to  Rome,  we  havi 
every  reason  for  believing  that  he  wm 
deeply  attached  to  the  fair  original;  but 
that  some  unrecorded  chance  or  misfortnni; 
early  and  for  ever  separated  the  youthfal 
lovers.  Several  years  after,  however,  and 
when  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  whili 
still  young,  Raphael  formed  another,  and,  ii 
a  worldly  sense,  more  elevated,  attachment; 
but  which,  like  his  first  love,  was  doomed 
to  disappointment  and  grief.  The  lady  ta 
whom  Raphael  now,  in  his  mature  manhood, 
poured  out  the  rich  treasure  of  his  heart,  and 
devoted  the  love  and  truth  of  his  nature^ 
was  Maria  di  Bibbiens,  the  wealthy  niece  of 
Cardinal  Bibbiena,  a  lady  who,  to  a  dowry 
of  three  thousand  gold  crowns,  added  the 
rarest  adornments  of  mind  and  person;  and, 
in  a  land  where  female  beauty  is  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  all,  Raphael’s  affianced  bride  stood 
out  from  the  galaxy  of  her  countrywomen 
os  a  star  of  surpassing  grace  and  beanty. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  show 
the  high  position  Raphael  had  already  gained, 
net  only  in  Rome,  but  in  Italy  generally, 
I  this  alliance  wodd  have  incontestably 
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roved  it.  Bat  all  hia  dreams  of  wedded 
appiness,  and  those  aspirations  of  love  and 
domestic  bliss,  were  fated  to  end  in  a 
reality  as  abrupt  and  startling;  as  his 
anticipations  had  been  genial. and  full  of 
promise.  .A  sadden  illness,  with  which  the 
UautifnI  Bibbiena  was  attacked,  proved 
laperior  to  all  human  exertions  and  skill ; 
and  the  unhappy  Raphael  had  the  inexpres¬ 
sible  anguish,  in  a  few  days,  to  see  death  rob 
him  of  all  the  happiness  on  which  he  had 
so  confidently  built,  and  tear  from  his  arms 
the  bride  who,  in  a  few  weeks  more,  would 
have  crowned  his  existence  as  a  beloved 
wife.  What  was  the  immediate  nature  of 
this  loss  upon  his  feelings,  or  how  long 
Raphael  survived  the  death  of  his  betrothed, 
the  scanty  record  of  his  life  affords  us  no 
means  of  knowing;  but,  judging  from  con¬ 
current  and  after  circumstances,  the  time 
must  have  been  very  short.  Grief  at  so  un¬ 
looked-for  and  painful  a  bereavement,  with 
anxiety  about  the  completion  of  his  last 
picture — then  nearly  finished — must  have 
greatly  undermined  a  healthy,  though  by  no 
means  robust,  constitution,  and  accelerated 
the  fever  he  is  said  to  have  caught ;  and 
which,  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  ter¬ 
minated  the  existence  of  as  pure  and  gentle 
a  nature,  and  as  perfect  a  genius,  as  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  art  or  science. 
Raphael  died  on  his  birthday,  April  Cth — 
which,  as  his  nativity,  strangely  happened 
to  be  Good  Friday — and  his  body, 
after  lying  in  state,  with  his  unfinished  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “  Transfiguration”  hung  over  the 
coffin  like  a  hatchment,  was  borne,  with 
every  mark  of  national  regret,  and  with  the 
grief  that  might  have  attended  the  obse¬ 
quies  of  a  beloved  prince,  deposited  in  the 
Church  of  the  Pantheon,  in  a  spot  pre¬ 
viously  selected  by  himself,  and  beside  the 
coffin  that  contained  all  that  was  mortal  of 
his  once  beautiful  and  unfortunate  bride. 

Besides  his  grand  compositions  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  his  frescoes  and 
arabesques  in  the  Vatican,  Raphael  left 
above  a  hundred  and  twenty  pictnres  of  the 
“  Virgin  and  Child,"  all  various,  but  all  with 
that  chaste  and  maternal  loveliness  which 
is  the  characteristic  type  of  his  Madonnas. 
Eight  of  these  pictures  are  in  England. 
The  “  Cnpid  and  Psyche’’  and  the  “  Galatea” 
are  the  most  important  of  his  profane  sub¬ 
jects.  He  painted  more  than  eighty  por¬ 
traits,  seventeen  architectural  designs  for 


buildings,  besides  a  host  of  drawings  for 
sculpture  and  other  subjects.  But  it  is  not 
simply  the  number  of  bis  creations,  so  much 
as  the  variety  and  excellence  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  whole,  that  fills  us  with  wonder 
at  his  versatility,  and  admiration  at  the 
genius  that  endowed  it. 

The  painters  contemporary  with  Raphael, 
and  who  constituted  the  great  masters  of  the 
last  Italian  schools  of  'Torcnce,  Rome,  and 
Venice,  were : — 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci  1452  . 

. .  1519 

Pemgino .  .  . 

.  144C  . 

Michael  -Angelo 

.  1474  . 

. .  1564 

Sarto .  .  .  . 

.  1488  . 

.  1.5.30 

Raphael  .  .  . 

.  1483  , 

.  1520 

Correggio  .  . 

.  149.1  . 

. .  1.534 

Giorgione  .  . 

.  1478  , 

Titian  .  .  . 

.  1477  , 

Titian  was  the 

last  -great 

painter  that 

Italy  produced;  as  he  lived  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  art,  so  be  outlived  all  the  great 
men  who  made  his  country  famous.  Titian 
left  two  pupils,  inheritors  of  some  of  the 
great  powers  of  their  accomplished  master, 
aud  although  not  destined  to  equal  him  in 
fame,  yet  are  their  names  ever  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  great  painters  ;  these  were  Tinto¬ 
retto  and  Paul  Vcrone.se. 

THE  MORMONS,  OR  LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS. 

BriiiKi)  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  far, 
far,  far  west  of  America,  lies  the  “  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley,”  of  whose  beauties  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving  will  give  some  faint 
idea.  Here,  in  this  sequestered  but  exqui¬ 
site  spot,  have  settled  the  followers  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  impostor  of  the 
present  century,  whose  history  and  creed  we 
now  purpose  examining ;  and  we  know  not 
whether  their  origin,  their  morals,  or  their 
success  be  the  most  extraordinary,  though 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  latter  has  arisen 
from  the  fact,  that  Mormonism  (like  every 
other  false  religion)  panders  to  the  passions, 
and  sides  with,  instead  of  crushing,  the 
innate  depravity  of  our  hearts. 

We  learn  from  Charles  Mackay’s*  some¬ 
what  partial,  but  painfully  interesting  work 
on  this  subject  (and  from  which  we  shall 
largely  quote),  that,  in  there  lived,  in 

•  •*  The  Mormons.”  Ward  and  Lock,  Fleet-street. 
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»  small  village  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  young  mao,  of  little  or  no  educa¬ 
tion,  of  no  fortune,  and  of  but  an  indifferent 
character.  This  obsenre  young  man  had 
meditated,  for  five  years  before  that  period, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  religion.  In  ; 
1830,  being  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  be  began  to  carry  his  design  into 
execution.  In  the  following  year,  lie  was 
joined  by  his  father  and  three  brothers;  in  the 
course  of  a  few  week.s,  the  number  of  his 
adherents  increased  to  thirty.  At  the 
present  time,  the  sect  so  established  num¬ 
bers  upwards  of  100,000  people,  has  its  own 
Bible,  and  zealous  missionaries  to  preach  it 
in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world ;  they 
possess  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country  in 
California,  almost  as  large  as  England,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Utah;  while  they  have 
lately  been  aspiring  to  obtain  admission  on 
equal  terms  as  a  free  state  into  the  great 
confederation  of  American  republics;  but 
Congress  declined  that  honour,  and  refused 
even  to  recognise  them  by  the  self-chosen 
and  Mormon  title  of  Deseret ;  and  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  instead  of  returning  as  citizens  of 
the  State  of  De.seret,  were  compelled  to  bear 
the  name  of  dwellers  in  the  Territory*  of 
(Gentile!)  Utah. 

The  Alormons  have  thriven  amid  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  most  cruel  kind,  they  have  con¬ 
quered  the  most  astonishing  difficulties,  and 
teiumphed  over  the  must  vindictive  enemies ; 
they  can  boast  not  only  of  admirable 
organisation,  but  the  possession  of  worldly 
wealth,  influence,  and  power. 

The  Mormonite  prophet,  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  designated  by 
the  unconverted,  Joe  Smith,  received  his 
first  call  (at  least,  so  says  Mr.  Orson  Pratt, 
who  styles  himself  “  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
latter-day  Saints”)  by  signs  and  visions, 
by  the  temptation  of  Satan,  and  by  a  bright 
and  very  glorious  light  in  the  heavens 
above,  which  at  length  slowly  descended  and 
covered  the  dreamer.  After  this,  two  glo¬ 
rious  persons  appeared,  and  informed  him 
his  sins  were  forgiven,  that  every  religious 
denomination  under  the  sun  was  led  away 
by  incorrect  doctrines,  Imd  that  by  him, 
though  au  ignorant  and  immoral  young  man, 
a  fresh  revelation  should  be  given,  and  a 

•  A  Territory  U  very  inferior  In  rank  to  a 
State  in  America. 


reformation  worked  out  in  all  the  world, 
A  second  vision  reveals  the  fact  of  tbs 
American  Indians  being  descendants  of  ths 
ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  that  to  them  had 
been  entrusted  a  sacred  history  and  pro* 
phecy  concerning  the  end  of  time,  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  deposit  in  the 
earth,  when  their  sins  had  rendered  thsa 
no  longer  worthy  of  this  heavenly  treasnre. 

We  are  told  that  the  devil  once  wrote  a 
book  in  imitation  of  the  Bible,  but,  beiii| 
ashamed  of  his  production,  buried  it;  and, 
without  much  doubt,  bis  Satanic  migesty 
selected  as  the  grave  of  his  lying  epistle 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  not  far  from 
Palmyra,  .Mayne  County,  America,  at  which 
spot  Joe  Smith  discovered,  on  the  morning 
of  '22nd  September,  1823,  a  part  of  the 
crowning  stone,  or  lid  of  the  box  in  which 
the  all-important  documents  were  preserved; 
aud  where,  while  engaged  with  a  lever,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appears  for  his  encourage* 
ment,andthe  Prince  of  Darkness,  surrounded 
by  an  innumerable  train  of  associates,  passed 
also  in  formidable  array  before  his  eyes. 

At  first,  be  seems  to  have  intended 
nothing  more  than  to  hoax  the  members  of 
his  own  family  ;  but,  finding  them  inclined 
to  believe  his  statement,  he  declared  to  a 
neighbour  (whose  deposition  is  published) 
that,  as  “  he  had  fixed  the  fools,  he  would 
have  some  fun.”  It  soon  occurred  to 
him  that  something  more  profitable  than 
“fun”  might  be  derived  from  his  fabrica¬ 
tion  ;  and  thereupon,  he  receives  another 
revelation,  in  which  he  is  directed  to  discover 
“two  stones  in  silver  bows  fastened  to  a 
breastplate,  which  constituted  what  is  called 
the  L’rim  and  Thummin — the  possessiom 
and  use  of  which  constituted  seers  in 
ancient  times,  and  God  had  prepared  them 
for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  book.* 
The  Gentile  Professor  Antbon  most  dis¬ 
respectfully  describes  the  “  curious  instrn- 
ment”  as  being  in  shape  like  an  enormous 
pair  of  spectacles,  though  far  too  large  for 
the  human  eye,  however  ozen-sized. 

The  records,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Prophet,  were  engraved  on  platen 
which  bad  the  appearance  of  gold,  each 
plate  being  from  seven  by  eight  inches  in 
width  and  length,  and  not  quite  so  thick  as 
common  tin.  They  were  filled  on  both 
sides  with  engravings  in  Egyptian-liko 
characters,  and  fastened  at  one  edge  with 
three  rings  running  through  the  whole. 
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which  wM  about  mix  inches  in  thickness. 
Onlj  one  man,  a  thick-headed  Dutch  farmer, 
of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  ultimately  re¬ 
nounced  the  faith,  ever  pretended  to  have 
seen  the  plates  as  Smith  saw  them,  t.  e.,  laid 
before  his  e^'es  by  aiij'elic  hands ;  and  to 
only  eight  others  were  the  records  shown  by 
even  the  Prophet  himself,  and  these  eight 
were  of  his  own  family,  and  friends  of  the  j 
name  of  AVhitmcr,  but  who  the  Whitmers 
were  is  not  clear,  and  all  clue  to  their  cha¬ 
racter  and  proceedings  from  this  date  is ' 
nndiscoverabie  by  the  “  profane  vulgar | 
while,  with  regard  to  the  plates,  “  accordintf  | 
to  (most  convenient)  arrangements,  the  mes~  \ 
senger  called  for  them,  and  he  (the  angel)  has 
them  in  his  charge  until  this  dag.”  The  { 
next  proceeding  was,  of  course,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  plates;  hut  being  a  poor 
uriter,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  emplog- 
isg  a  scribe  to  write  the  translation  as  it  came 
from  his  mouth.  Smith  continued  the  work 
of  traaslation  as  his  pecuniary  eircum- 
itanoen  pemaitted,  producing  in  all  about  as 
much  rising  as  tbo  Old  Testament.  It  is 
not  Dccowary  to  suppooo  all  eonnaclcd  with 
this  mau  aw  aceomplicca  is  kia  fnawd,  for  it 
is  quite  poaetbie  that  ke  wugki  kwre  kad 
some  bnas  plates  prepw(td,eowkiek  ka  may 
have  scratched  the  fifunw  ho  prrteaded  to 
interpret,  and  whick  Nr.  Aatkow  daecribea 
(for  he  was  ikown  as  sssgrasiug  of  tkr  devises) 
as  “  having  evidently  kcew  prepared  by  soose 
one  who  bad,  before  bins,  a  bo^  eaotainiag 
various  alphabets  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters ; 
the  whole  ending  in  a  rode  deliaeatios  of  a 
circle  decked  with  strange  marks,  aad  evi¬ 
dently  copied  after  the  Mexican  calendar 
given  by  Humboldt.”  And  upon  Profeasor 
Anthon  advising  Harris,  who  expressed  bis 
intention  of  selling  his  farm  to  pay  for  the 
translation  and  publication  of  these  plates, 
to  go  before  the  magistrates  and  hare  the 
trunk  examined  in  which  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  contained,  he  was  told  of  the 
“curse  of  God”  which  was  to  alight  upon  alt 
prying  eyes ;  and  on  pressing  the  subject  and 
offering  to  take  that  curse  upon  himself,  and  I 
incurring  all  risk  of  the  .same  nature,  be  was 
speedily  deserted,  and  not  one  word  more 
was  uttered  about  either  the  magnifying 
spectacles  or  the  reformed  Kgyptian  cha¬ 
racters.” 

How  little  Smith  was  calculated  for  the 
work,  even  supposing  his  story  true,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  Mr. 


I  Csswatl,  aa  American  clergyman,  who  placed 
an  ancient  Greek  mEUinscript  of  the  Psalms 
I  before  him  as  a  test  of  his  scholarship.  This 
he  boldly  pronounced  to  be  a  Dictionary  of 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  and,  pointing  to  the 
capital  letters  of  each  verse,  he  said,  “  Them 
figures  is  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  them 
which  follows  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  written  in  the  reformed  Egyp¬ 
tian  language,  and  them  characters  is  like 
the  letters  that  was  engraved  on  the  golden 
plates.”  The  question  will  naturally  arise, 
could  such  an  illiterate  man  as  Joe  Smith 
really  write  the  Hook  of  Mormon?  The  best 
answer  we  can  give,  will  be  the  following 
remarkable  account  of  its  true  authorship. 
.4buut  1809,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Solomon 
Spaulding,  who  bad  formerly  been  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  a  person  of  literary  tkstes,  cowceived 
the  idea  that  the  North  American  Indians 
were  descendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  It  struck  him  this  wooM  form  a 
good  groundwork  for  a  relig ions  tak,  aad  for 
three  years  he  laboured  upon  this  work, 
which  he  entitled  “The  Manuscript  Feniid.” 
**  Mormon,”  and  bit  son  Mormon,  who  figure 
so  fawfaty  in  Smith’s  Book  of  Mormon,  were 
two  a?  kin  principal  eknmcters.  The  MS. 
was  evontnally  presented  to  a  bookseller  for 
pabhratisD ;  but  before  amngements  could 
bo  nado,  tbo  author  died.  Soon  after,  the 
publiiker  died  also,  having  previously  lent 
the  MS.  to  a  eompoaitor  in  bin  employ,  one 
Sanaol  Rigdon,  wtm  afterwards  bcoM,  next 
to  Joe  Smith  khasclf,  the  prinetpai  loader  of 
the  Mamaooo.  Th*  wife  of  SpaoMiBg,  the 
partner  af  the  kooksonar,  aoveral  friend  and 
the  antbaria  own  baethar,  have  aU  affirmed 
an  oath  that  tka  painripid  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Mareian  me  identical  with  “The 
Manaacript  Foamd;”  aad  tka  widow  of  Mr. 
Spaulding  also  poblaked,  in  one  of  the 
American  papers,  her  view  of  the  subject,  in 
which  she  declared  that  the  historical  romance 
of  her  husband,  together  with  a  few  pious 
expressions  and  extracts  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  had  been  construed  into  a  new 
Bible,  and  palmed  of!  upon  a  company  of 
poor  deluded  fanatics  as  divine. 

Hut  the  manner  in  which  the  religioua 
matter  derived  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  is  engrafted  into  the  original  romance, 
shows  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  workman. 
Sneh  phrases  as  the  following  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  “  Do  as  ye  hath  hitherto  done,” 

“  I,  who  ye  call  your  King,"  “  These  things 


JM 


No  sooner  was  the  translation  finished,  I  of  ^anvoo,  general  of  militia,  and  a  candidate 
than  a  fresh  revelation  informs  all  proselytes  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States! 
that  they  are  bound  to  consecrntc  their  pro-  !  How  mean,  too,  does  this  self-indulgence  of 
perty  to  Joseph ;  and  his  love  of  idleness  was  I  tl>o  false  prophet  look  by  the  side  of  St, 
gratified  by  another  voice,  which  declares,  |  Paul's  noble  declaration,  “  I  have  coveted  no 
*'  In  temporal  labours  thou  shall  not  have  ,  man’s  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel;  yea,  ye 
strength,  for  that  is  not  thy  callingr  Kallier !  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have 
a  singular  announcement  this,  to  a  prophet !  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  atuf  to  them 
who,  soon  after,  became  the  manager  of  a  |  tluit  were  with  me.”  (Acts  xx.,  33  and  34.) 
bank,  partner  in  a  commercial  house.  Mayor  I  In  1847  they  commenced  the  farce  of 
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pretending  to  work  miracles,  the  accounts  of 
which  regularly  appear  in  the  Millennial  Star, 
a  paper  in  which  the  blasphemous  and 
ludicrous  are  strangely  mingled,  and  whose 
weekly  circulation,  we  regret  to  add,  amounts 
to  25,000,  and  from  whose  pages  we  gather 
that  devils  and  deluded  men  are  the  chief 
actors,  and  that,  so  far  from  the  diseased 
arising  and  receiving  life,  they  have,  in  two 
cases  at  least,  been  frightened  or  tormented 
to  death ;  one  of  the  elders,  indeed,  was 
brought  before  the  authorities  at  Govan  on 
the  charge  of  culpable  homicide. 

Fayette  was  for  some  time  the  Prophet’s 
resideuce,  and  the  head  quarters  of  tlie  sect ; 
but  his  creed  and  customs  gave  great  offence 
to  the  people  of  that  place,  who  accused  him 


.  of  robbery  and  swindling,  and  finally  they 
I  broke  down  a  dam  which  had  been  con- 
istrncted  for  him  in  the  stream  where  he 
!  baptised  his  disciples.  He  failed  in  allaying 
'this  opposition,  notwithstanding  his  great 
humility  in  confessing  his  uuworthiness  as  a 
mau,  and  his  incompetency  as  a  scholar;  and 
judging,  wisely,  that  a  rural  population 
would  be  more  favourable  than  an  urban  one 
to  the  reception  of  his  doctrine,  the  whole 
family  of  the  Smiths,  together  with  their 
disciples,  determined  to  migrate  to  the 
far  West,  in  the  thinly  settled  and  but 
'  partially  explored  territories  belonging  to  the 
;  United  States;  and  Independence,  in  Jack- 
son  county,  Missouri,  was  eventually  chosen 
I  as  the  seat  of  the  promised  inheritance  of  the 
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fMithered  him — bU  companion  and  accom-  fuf;e  in  Clay  (bounty,  which  receired  thaa 
plice,  Samurl  Rigdon,  sharing  the  same  fate,  with  kindness ;  bnt  those  who  entered  Vai 
After  this,  Joseph  thought  it  bigli  time  to  Buren  and  I<afavette  were  rompelled  ta 
return  to  the  station  at  Missouri  ‘‘to  fulfil  tiee,  and  seek  protection  elsewhere.  The 
the  revelation,”  and  he  readied  Xion  in  authorities  of  the  State  of  Missouri  pre- 
■afety,  though  not  without  being  tracked  by  fessed,  indeed,  to  be  scandalised  at  tbeti 
his  persecutors  for  many  miles.  In  another  lawless  proceedings,  and  sympathised  witk 
year  we  find  him  at  Kirkland,  overlooking  the  efforts  made  by  the  Mormon  leaden  t* 
his  mill,  stores,  and  farm ;  but,  during  his  obtain  redress ;  the  Attorney-General  ef 
abaence,  so  violent  a  schism  broke  out  in  the  State  also  offered  military  assistauM^ 
Zion,  that  it  eventually  led  to  the  violent  advising  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  organiM 
•spulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  the  w'hole  themselves  into  a  regular  company  of  milit^ 
state  of  Miseonri,  which  they  had  boastingly  in  which  case  they  were  to  be  supplied  witk 
declared  would  ultimately  belong  to  them,  public  arms.  The  Prophet  condescended  to 
The  Saints,  too,  now  began  to  accuse  Joseph  send  his  dearly  beloved  Some  excellent  advici^ 
of  aiming  at  “  monarchial  power  and  autho-  and  full  particulars  of  a  most  interestii^ 
rity;”  and  in  order  that  he  might  remove  revelation,  hot  declined  returning  to  shan 
the  sting  from  this  accusation,  he  invested  their  troubles.  The  Saints  next  purchased 
Samuel  Rigdon  and  another  Saint  with  a  tract  of  land  in  Clay  County,  where  they 
authority,  and,  after  a  revelation,  they  were  remained  four  years,  and,  being  an  indni- 
associated  with  him  in  the  supreme  govern-  trious  and  persevering  people,  they  laid  out 
ment  of  the  Church.  This  internal  re-  farms,  erected  mills  and  stores,  and  carried 
bellion  was  no  sooner  quelled,  than  an  in-  on  their  business  successfully;  but  the  slavery 
fnriated  mob  of  .'100  men  arose,  threatening  question,  the  calumny  about  tboir  opea 
to  destroy  tbe  very  city  itself.  Their  printing  adulteries  and  community  of  wives,  ^  loud 
office  was  razed  to  the  ground  immediately,  taunts  of  their  supreme  holiness,  and  thra 
and  the  types  and  presses  secured,  but  no  repeated  declarations  that  Missouri  was  to 
blood  was  spilled ;  and  at  length  an  address  be  theirs  by  divine  commands,  led  to  tbs 
was  concluded,  in  which  the  Mormonites  same  ill  feeling  in  Clay  County  as  had  been 
were  peremptorily  ordered  to  quit  Missouri;  created  elsewhere,  and  soon  proved  the  cause 
and  upon  their  failing  to  do  so  in  a  reason-  of  asotbsr  expulsion, 
able  time,  which  was  allowed  so  that  they  For  three  years  their  history  is  one  of 
might  sell  their  shops,  Ac.,  efficient  mea-  strife  and  contention  with  their  enemies  in 
sures  were  to  be  taken  to  expel  them.  Missouri,  the  people  of  Jackson  and  Clay 
After  some  delay,  and  another  meeting,  in  Coonties  both  taming  ont  to  chastiae  them; 
which  the  red  flag  of  vengeance  was  an-  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Joseph '■  bank  at 
fnrled,  the  Mormonites,  perceiving  resistance  Kirkland  stopped  payment,  whereupon,  u 
to  be  oseless,  signed  a  paper  to  the  effect  might  be  expected,  another  revelation  intU 
that  half  their  company  would  depart  by  the  mates  the  necessity  of  another  flitting,  which 
Ist  of  January,  and  the  other  half  by  the  1st  the  Prophet  took  care,  at  least  on  his  part, 
of  April,  and  that  in  the  interval  no  more  should  take  place  at  night,  leaving  hit 
Mormons  should  come  into  the  country,  creditors  to  their  remedy.  About  this  tinu; 
This  promise  was  broken,  and  they  “pro-  too  (1837),  a  frightful  massacre  occurred  at 
ceeded  with  the  building  up  of  Zioo,”  and,  Haun's  Hill,  for  the  Mormons  declined 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  mob  following  the  Prophet's  example,  and  obsti- 
once  more  rose  to  expel  them.  Ten  houses  nately  resolved  to  remain  in  their  old 
were  unroofed  and  partially  demolished,  quarters,  which  so  exasperated  the  Goveracr 
and  several  other  houses  sacked  in  Indepen-  of  the  State,  that  he  gave  orders  that 
dence.  The  Mormons,  in  some  instances,  they  should  be  exterminated  or  expelled, 
defended  their  property,  and  a  regular  upon  which  the  Mormon  militia,  calliof 
battle  ultimately  ensned,  in  which  two  of  themselves  the  D.inite  Band  or  Destroying 
the aiiti-Monnons  were  killed, and  the  militia  Angels,  turned  out  .and  bade  the  troops 
had  eventually  to  be  called  out.  Tlie  Saints,  defiance,  which  attitude  of  defence  so  pro- 
having  by  this  time  learnt  discretion  to  be  voked  the  long-threatened  vengeance  of  the 
the  better  part  of  valour,  beat  a  rapid  retreat  State  of  Missouri,  that  the  Mormons,  dread- 
across  the  Missouri  River.  A  part  took  re-  ing  a  general  ma.ssacre,  laid  down  their  arms 
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Mid  actually  lied,  in  December,  183S,  into 
niiiioia.  Men,  women,  and  children  turned 
oat  into  the  prairice,  without  food  and  with 
little  protection  from  the  weather;  they 
I  rtacbed  Illinois  in  small  detachments,  and, 

I  being  kindly  received  by  the  Indians  and 
I  Nttlets,  soon  began  to  hold  up  their  heads. 
Persecution  had  done  its  ordinary  work  in 
making  converts,  and  numbers  were  daily 
added  from  among  their  new  neighbours;  and, 
in  the  spring,  the  Prophet,  having  escaped 
from  “  durance  vile,’  appeared  once  more 
amongst  his  followers,  while  numbers  of 
disciples  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  even  from  England  ;  so  that, 
within  a  few  months  of  their  expulsion  from 
Missouri,  they  amounted  to  fifteen  thunsand 
souls.  They  had  learned  the  benc&ts  arising 
from  co-operation,  and  the  holiness  of  hard 
work,  and,  within  a  year  and  a  half,  they 
bad  erected  about  two  thousand  houses, 
bmides  schools  and  other  public  buildings. 
They  called  this  city  Nanvoo,  t.  e.,  “Beau- 
tifal.”  Smith  was,  of  course,  appointed 
mayor,  and  enjoyed  also  the  titles  of 
Prophet,  President,  and  General,  being 
both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  head  of 
his  people.  Joseph  now  received  a  revelation 
concerning  the  building  of  a  magniheent 
temple,  upon  which  nearly  a  million  of  dollars 
was  expended.  It  was  built  of  a  polished 
white  lime-stone,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
138  feet  in  height  by  88  in  breadth.  For 
tome  time  after  their  establishment  in  Illinois, 
the  brethren  behaved  themselves  with  some 
degree  of  humility  towards  the  “Gentile” 
world ;  but  as  they  increased  in  prosperity,  so 
they  grew  in  insolence  and  spiritual  pride, 
and  ^muel  Higdon  did  great  mischief  by 
iatroducing  a  novelty  called  the  “  spiritual 
wife  doctrine but,  from  the  commencement, 
aniess  Joseph  has  been  greatly  sc.mdalised, 
he  appeared  to  have  had  as  great  a  i)tnchant 
for  a  pinrality  of  wives  as  hlahomet  him.self. 

In  1844  they  had  so  far  prospered,  that 
the  Prophet  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidentship  of  the  United  States! 
Mot,  we  expect,  that  he  could  have  had  much 
hope  of  success,  hut  he  was  proud  of  occupy¬ 
ing  so  prominent  a  position,  and  was  well 
aware  that  the  act  would  be  most  pleasing 
to  his  disciples.  While  thus  engaged  in 
dreams  of  ambition,  Samuel  Higdon’s  leaven 
had  been  working  throughout  the  community, 
and  his  followers  began  to  announce  the  fact 
that  angels,  in  bis  absence,  had  been  em¬ 


ployed  as  communicants  of  the  validity  of  • 
multitude  of  wives,  provided  only  the  Saints 
could  maintain  them.  But  this  was  more  than 
Joseph  could  tolerate.  Revelation  and  pro- 
I  phesying  were  his  sole  prerogative  ;  and, 

I  though  he  had  no  objection  to  a  plurality  of 
wives,  he  had  a  decided  objection  to  a  plurality 
of  inspirations ;  the  offenders  were  therefore 
I  cut  off  and  pnhlicly  excommunicated.  He 
'  was  next  accused  of  endeavouring  to  convert 
I  the  wife  of  a  Dr.  Foster  to  the  “spiritual 
I  wife”  doctrine.  The  manner  in  which  this 
.  farce  is  enacted  would  be  highly  amusing, 
i  were  it  not  for  the  degrading  and  solemn  Jinaie. 

I  The  names  of  all  women  intended  to  be  en- 
j  snared  are  entered  in  a  book,  kept  at  the  house 
;  of  one  of  the  elders,  and  professedly  sealed 
I  When  a  Mormon  determines  to  increase  his 
wives,  the  nnhappy  victim  whom  he  intends 
to  sacrifice  is  led  to  visit  the  bouse  where 
I  the  large  sealed  book  is  preserved,  and  in 
i  which  she  is  shown  her  own  name ;  and,  being 
!  informed  (no  doubt  with  great  solemnity, 

I  and  we  are  sure  with  many  lies)  that  Heaven 
I  has  declared  her  fate,  and  decreed  that  she 
I  shall  submit,  she  submits  accordingly. 

Luckily  for  Mrs.  Foster,  her  husband  re- 
I  turned  just  as  she  had  learned  her  ultimate 
I  condition.  The  Prophet  vanished;  but  the 
'justly  exasperated  Dr.  Foster  raised  such  a 
storm  of  vengeance  against  Joseph,  that  the 
whole  country  was  soon  in  a  violent  state  of 
commotion,  the  militia  was  called  out,  Joseph 
and  bis  brother  finally  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  take  their  trial  for  riot;  while 
the  mob,  being  fearful  that  the  Smiths 
I  would  be  acquitted,  resolved,  “  that  as  the 
I  law  could  not  reach  them,  powder  and  shot 
I  should  ;”  and,  on  the  37th  of  Jane,  1844,  a 
I  band  of  nearly  300  men,  with  blackened 
I  faces,  rushed  into  the  prison  where  they  were 
j  confined,  fired  upon  them  both,  and  upon 
I  two  friends  who  were  talking  with  them, 
i  The  Smiths  both  died,  each  receiving  four 
!  bulls,  but  the  two  Mormons,  though  seriously 
i  wounded,  afterwards  recovered.  So  ended,  in 
I  a  barbarous,  but  most  richly  deserved, 
I  manner,  the  life  of  a  clever  and  highly 
I  successful  impostor,  and  who.se  career,  while 
affording  proof  of  his  undeniable  genius, 
I  exhibits  at  the  same  tiiiio  must  striking 
j  evidences  of  the  gullibility  of  the  human 
I  family.  Ilis  tact  was  great,  and  bis  talents 
I  fur  governing  men  of  no  mean  order ;  and, 
whether  he  was  a  liar  or  a  true  mau,  it 
'  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a  most  extra- 
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ordinary  person.  The  murderers  of  the  | 
two  brothers  were  never  discovered,  bnt  the 
event  was  greatly  deplored,  and  thesincerest 
enemies  of  the  Mormons  were  those  who  i 
regretted  it  the  most,  justly  judging  that 
Joseph  Smith  murdered  was  a  greater  man  , 
than  Joseph  Smith  alive ;  and  it  was  clearly 
foreseen  that,  rapid  as  had  been  the  progress 
of  the  sect  in  times  past,  the  progress  would 
be  henceforth  far  greater,  now  fanaticism 
oonld  point  to  the  appareiU  martyrs  of  their 
faith,  “  for  to  call  such  a  man  a  martyr,  is 
an  abuse  of  language  —  a  martyr  being 
one  who  refuses  to  save  his  life  by  re¬ 
nouncing  his  faith.  Joe  Smith  never  had 
such  an  option  given  him.  We  doubt  not, ; 
that  if  he  could  have  escaped  the  rifles  of  his 
murderers  by  confessing  his  imposture,  be 
wonld  have  done  so  without  hesitation,  and 
would  the  next  day  have  received  a  revela¬ 
tion  directing  the  faithful  to  seek  safety  in 
recantation  when  threatened  by  the  Gentiles; 
but  his  enemies  kuew  him  too  well  to  give 
him  such  au  opportunity.” 

The  men  of  Illinois  imagined  that  the 
death  of  the  false  prophet  would  annihilate 
the  sect ;  and  the  opinion  was  not  unreason¬ 
able,  for  it  seemed  likely  that  there  would 
be  a  contest  among  the  lieutenants  of  j 
Joseph  for  his  vacant  throne.  Such  a  con-  j 
test  did  arise,  and  four  claimants  disputed  i 
the  ailegiapee  of  the  faithful ;  but  Brigham 
Young  being  supported  by  the  Apostolic 
CoUege,  the  majority  of  the  people  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  this  body,  and  a  general 
council  of  the  Church  excommunicated  the 
other  pretenders,  and  installed  Brigham 
Young  as  Seer,  Revelator,  and  President  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  The  first  few  months 
of  his  reign  were  peaceable,  and  all  went  on 
smoothly  in  the  Holy  City  (Nauvoo),  or,  as 
the  more  zealous  called  it,  the  City  of  Joseph. 
This  happy  state  of  things  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  likely  to  last  long.  The  Saints  were 
charged  with  horse  and  cattle  stealing,  and 
Nauvoo  described  as  a  grand  receptacle  for 
stolen  goods;  every  man’s  hand  was,  there¬ 
fore,  against  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  nine  adjoining  counties  met  together  and 
formed  an  alliance  for  the  extermination  of 
their  detested  neighbours. 

The  Mormon  leaders,  perceiving  that  from 
henceforth  they  must  continue  to  inhabit 
Nauvoo  as  in  a  perpetual  siege,  determined 
upon  the  bold,  but,  as  it  ultimately  proved, 
wise  step  of  migrating  in  a  body  beyond  the 


boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  t» 
interpose  a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness 
between  themselves  and  the  civilised  world; 
and  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Upper  California  they  determinsd 
to  settle. 

A  pioneer  party  of  1,C00  persons  started 
before  the  conclusion  of  winter,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  their  intended  settlement  is 
time  to  prepare  a  reception  for  the  main 
body  by  the  close  of  the  autumn.  But  the 
season  was  unusually  cold,  and  their  supply 
of  food  proved  inadequate ;  intense  .suflering 
brought  on  disease,  and  death  followed 
Yet  the  undaunted  survivors  pressed  on,  and 
even  provided  for  their  friends  by  laying  ont 
farms  in  the  wilderness  and  planting  them 
with  grain.  This  exodus  continued  nntii 
the  following  autumn,  by  which  time  all 
these  emigrants  had  rejoined  the  main  body 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  there  they 
prepared  to  meet  the  severity  of  winter  in 
the  depth  of  an  Indian  wilderness ;  and  when, 

I  at  length,  spring  came  to  relieve  their 
I  wretchedness,  their  numbers  were  found 
I  sadly  decreased ;  but  those  who  remained 
;  started  once  more,  carrying  with  them  rations 
for  six  mouths,  agricultural  implements,  and 
seed  grain.  One  of  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  emigration  was  the  formation 
of  the  tabernacle  tents,  which  were  stationed 
at  different  spots  of  the  route.  One  en¬ 
campment,  called  the  Papillon  Camp,  situated 
on  the  delta  between  the  Nebraska  and  the 
Missouri,  remained  there  two  mouths.  Our 
engraving  will  give  some  idea  of  how  they 
were  formed.  A  square  was  marked  out, 
and  the  waggons,  as  they  arrived,  took  their 
positions  along  its  four  sides  in  doable  rows, 
so  as  to  leave  a  roomy  street  between  them. 
The  tents  were  also  disposed  in  rows  at 
intervals  between  the  waggons.  The  cattle 
were  folded  in  high  fenced  yards  outside. 
The  quadrangle  inside  was  left  vacant  for 
the  sake  of  ventilation,  and  the  streets 
covered  in  with  a  leafy  arbour-work,  which 
formed  a  shady  cloister  walk. 

After  three  months'  journey,  they  reached 
the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  here 
they  determined  to  bring  their  wanderings 
to  a  close,  and  to  establish  a  “  Stake  of 
Zion,”  which  afterwards  swelled  into  the 
Utah  of  our  fortieth  page ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
state,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  that 
city  has  been  truly  wonderful.  They  have 
an  admirable  system  of  irrigation,  have  built 
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bridges  over  the  principal  rivers,  possess  iron-  I  ages  which  were*  winked  at  in  the  times  of 


works,  coal-mines,  a  factory  of  beet-sugar,  a 
nail-work,  and  even  a  manufactory  “  of 
small  tooth-combs  I"  Regular  mails  are 
established  with  San  Francisco  on  the  ^ 
Pacific,  and  New  York  on  the  Atlantic ;  ^ 
public  baths  have  been  erected,  which  are 
oopionsly  supplied  by  the  boiling  springs  of  j 
that  volcanic  region ;  and  they  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  temple,  which  is  to  surpass 
the  architectural  splendours  of  Nauvoo.  ' 
Beside  their  belief  in  the  power  of  work-  , 
ing  miracles,  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  I 
iaptum  Jot  the  dead.  Every  Mormon  is  | 
bound  to  submit  to  this  rite  for  the  benefit  ' 
of  his  deceased  relatives,  who  depend  on  ; 
their  relatives  or  friends  for  this  completing 
of  the  works  necessary  for  their  salvation ; 
and  Joe  Smith,  in  his  Uut  sermon,  informs 
ns,  “  Every  man  who  has  got  a  friend  in  the 
eternal  world  can  save  him,  unless  he  has  com-  | 
fflitted  the  unpardonable  sin ;  soyou  see  how  : 
Jar  you  can  be  a  saviour  !”  As  soon,  too,  as  i 
their  new  temple  is  finished,  animal  sacrifices  > 
will  be  oflTered  there  by  the  priesthood  for  I 
the  sins  of  the  people.  This  will,  indeed,  j 
complete  the  return  of  Mormonism  to  the  i 
“weak  and  beggarly  elements”  of  that' 
dispensation,  which  was  purposely  adapted 
to  a  state  of  moral  childhood.  We  are  also 
startled  by  the  statement,  that  “  man  being  a 
creature  of  eternal  progression,  the  time  must 
certainly  arrive  when  be  shall  know  as  much 
as  God  now  knows and  that  hereafter 
we  shall  swarm  out  of  this  old  world  like 
bees,  and  make  more  worlds. 

'fie  have  noticed  the  introduction  of  the 
spiritual  wife  doctrine,  which,  as  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  soon  degenerated 
from  ethereal  Platonism — cherubs  and  nn- 
Bedged  angels  being  the  unromantic  result 
of  these  mystical  unions.  The  Mormons, 
indeed,  no  longer  pretend  to  deny  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  polygamy;  indeed,  they  openly  defend 
the  doctrine — thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  “wives  ” 
being  claimed  and  appropriated  by  a  single 
“husband.”  The  pamphlet  in  which  they 
endeavour  to  justify  their  iniquitous  practices 
is  too  revolting  and  blasphemous  to  be 
noticed  at  large,  and  we  content  ourselves  by 
saying  that  perverted  passages  from,  and  false 
statements  about  certain  facts  of.  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  form  the  chief  part  of  this 
abominable  paper;  and  which  proves,  if  it 
proves  nothing  else,  that  the  writer  is  belter 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  patriarchal 


men’s  ignorance,  and  tolerated  because  of 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  than  he  is  with 
the  purity  of  the  Gospel  and  that  sublime 
morality  which  bids  those  who  are  Christ’s 
crucify  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and 
lusts. 

Now  the  Spirit  speaks  expressly — what  t 
“That,  in  the  Utter  times,  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing 
spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils ;”  aud,  surely, 
if  ever  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  it  is  this, 
which  is  this  day  fulfilled  before  our  eyes  in 
the  lying  sect  whose  history  we  have  just 
been  examining — with  its  book  of  cunningly 
devised  fables — its  deceiving  prophet — its 
false  teaching,  and  its  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish  morality.  Hat,f  beloved,  remember 
how  they  told  you  there  should  be  mockers 
in  the  last  time,  who  should  walk  after  their 
own  ungodly  lusts ;  and  think  it  not  strange 
that  these  have  departed  from  the  faith,  for 
they  went  out  from  us,  that  they  might  be 
made  manifest  that  they  were  not  of  ns. 

The  latest  news  from  Utah  informs  ns 
that,  in  January  last,  a  party  of  Mormons, 
under  the  advice  of  Brigham  Young,  broke 
into  the  offices  of  the  United  States  District 
Judge,  aud  carried  away  by  force  all  the 
papers  and  books  belonging  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Congress  having  offended  them  by 
I  declining  to  admit  them  as  a  State  into  the 
I  American  Confederation ;  and  Judge  Drum¬ 
mond,  who  presided  over  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Utah,  has  resigned  his  post,  assigning,  as 
his  reason  for  that  step,  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  Utah  was  reduced  to  a 
nullity  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Mormon 
governors,  who,  by  their  influence  over  juries, 
acquit  or  condemn  at  discretion,  and  give  im¬ 
punity  for  homicide  or  instructions  for 
assassination,  according  to  their  caprices. 
The  collision  thus  provoked  between  the 
American  Government  and  the  Mormon  com¬ 
munity  has  been  long  anticipated ;  and  we 
believe  that,  by  the  time  this  paper  is  printed, 
an  armed  band  will  be  marching  across  the 
desert  to  chastise  these  violators  of  justice  and 
morality.  Thus  will  be  made  a  way  of  escape 
for  the  deluded  victims  at  present  entrapped, 
some  of  whom,  it  appears,  are  stretching  out 
their  hands  and  raising  their  voices  imploring 
deliverance.  This  at  present  is  altogether 
impossible,  as  a  belt  of  stations  and  spies 

*  Acts  xtII.,  30.  t  Jude,  18. 
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meireles  the  territory,  in  order  to  force  back 
into  their  den  of  iniquity  any  unhappy 
proaelyte  who,  having  repented,  endeavours 
to  fly  from  the  scene  of  temptation — which 
fact  of  ittielf  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  even 
the  weakest  and  most  credulons  of  mankind 
to  the  real  nature  of  tlie  snare  implied  by 
Mormon  doctrines. 

M.  S.  If. 


THE  SCARLET  LETTER. 

(CoatiHUtd  from  page  10.) 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale  bent  bis 
head,  in  silent  prayer,  as  it  seemed,  and  then 
came  forward. 

“  Hester  Pryune,”  said  he,  leaning  over 
the  balcony,  and  looking  down  steadfastly 
into  her  eyes,  “thou  bearcst  what  this 
good  man  says,  and  seest  the  accountability 
under  which  I  labour.  If  thou  feelest  it  to 
be  for  thy  soul's  peace,  and  that  thy  earthly 
ponishment  will  thereby  bo  made  more 
effectual  to  salvation,  I  charge  thee  to  speak 
out  the  name  of  thy  fellow-sinner  and  fellow- 
sufl'erer.  Be  not  silent  from  any  mistaken 
pity  and  tenderness  fur  him ;  for,  believe  me, 
Hester,  though  be  were  to  step  down  from  a 
high  place,  and  staud  there  beside  tbee  on 
thy  pedestal  of  shame,  yet  better  were  it  so 
than  to  hide  a  guilty  heart  through  life. 
What  can  thy  silence  do  for  him,  except  it 
tempt  him — yea,  compel  him,  as  it  were — to 
add  hypocrisy  to  sin?  Heaven  bath  granted 
thee  an  open  ignomiuy,  that  thereby  thou 
mayest  work  out  an  open  triumph  over  the 
evil  within  thee,  and  the  sorrow  without. 
Take  heed  how  thou  deniest  to  him,  who, 
perchance,  hath  not  the  courage  to  grasp  it 
for  himself,  the  bitter  but  wholesome  cup 
that  is  now  presented  to  thy  lips.” 

The  young  pastor’s  voice  was  tremulously 
sweet,  rich,  deep,  and  broken.  The  feeling 
that  it  so  evidently  manifested,  rather  than 
the  direct  purport  of  the  words,  caused  it  to 
vibrate  within  all  hearts,  and  brought  the 
listeners  into  one  accord  of  sympathy. 
Bren  the  poor  baby  at  Hester's  bosom  was 
aflected  by  the  same  influence;  for  it  directed 
its  hitherto  vacant  gaze  towards  Mr.  Dimmes¬ 
dale,  and  held  up  its  little  arms,  with  a  half- 
pleased,  half-plaintive  murmur.  So  powerful 
seemed  the  minister’s  appeal,  that  the  people 
could  not  believe  but  that  Hester  Prynne 
would  speak  out  the  guilty  name ;  or  else 
that  the  guilty  one  himself,  iu  whatever  high 


I  or  lowly  place  he  stood,  would  be  drawn  fortk 
by  an  inward  and  inevitable  necessity,  and 
!  compelled  to  ascend  the  scaffold. 

Hester  shook  her  head. 

I  “  Woman,  transgress  not  beyond  the  limili 
I  of  Heaven’s  mercy !”  cried  the  Reverend  Mi. 

I  Wilson,  more  harshly  than  before.  “  That 
I  little  babe  hath  been  gifted  with  a  voice,  U 
I  second  and  confirm  the  counsel  which  thoi 
hast  heard.  Speak  out  the  name.  That 
and  thy  repentance  may  avail  to  take  the 
scarlet  letter  off  thy  breast.” 

“  Never,”  replied  Hester  I’ryane,  looking 
not  at  Mr.  Wilson,  but  into  the  deep  and 
troubled  eyes  of  the  younger  clergymoa. 
“  It  is  too  deeply  branded.  Ye  cannot  take 
it  pff.  And  would  that  I  might  endure  hit 
agony  as  well  as  mine  1” 

Speak,  woman  1”  said  another  voio^ 
coldly  and  sternly,  proceeding  from  the 
I  crowd  about  the  scaffold.  “  Speak  ;  and 
I  give  your  child  a  father.” 

I  “  1  will  not  speak !"  answered  Hester, 

I  turning  pale  as  death,  but  responding  to  this 
I  voice,  which  she  too  surely  recognised. 

I  And  my  child  must  seek  a  heavenly  father; 

I  she  .shall  never  know  an  earthly  one !” 

I  “She  will  not  speak,”  murmured  Mr. 
Dimmesdale,  who,  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
with  his  baud  upon  his  heart,  bad  await^ 
the  result  of  his  appeal.  He  now  drew  back, 
with  a  long  respiration.  ”  Wondrous  strength 
and  generosity  of  a  woman’s  heart !  She  will 
not  speak.” 

Discerning  he  impracticable  state  of  the 
poor  culprit's  mind,  the  elder  clergyman,  who 
bad  carefully  prepared  himself  fur  the  occa¬ 
sion,  addressed  to  the  multitude  a  discourse 
on  sin,  in  all  its  branches,  but  with  con¬ 
tinual  reference  to  the  ignominious  letter. 
;  So  forcibly  did  he  dwell  upon  this  symbol, 
j  fur  the  hour  or  more  during  which  his 
I  periods  were  rolling  over  the  people's  heads, 
that  it  assumed  new  terrors  iu  their  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  teemed  to  derive  its  scarlet  hue 
from  the  flames  of  the  infernal  pit.  Hester 
I’ryuue,  meanwhile,  kept  her  place  upon  the 
pede.stal  of  shame,  with  glazed  eyes,  and  an 
air  of  weary  indifference.  She  had  borne 
th.<it  morning  all  that  nature  could  endure; 
and  as  her  temperament  wus  nut  of  the  order 
that  escapes  from  too  intense  suffering  by  a 
swoon,  her  spirit  could  only  shelter  itself 
beneath  a  stony  crust  of  insensibility,  while 
the  faculties  of  animal  life  remained  entire. 
In  this  state,  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
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thaodered  remnrselesidj,  but  unaraiiliixly, 
upon  her  ears.  Tlie  infant,  during  the 
Utter  portion  of  her  ordeal,  pierced  tiie  air 
with  its  wailings  and  screams.  Sho  strove 
to  bush  it,  mechanically,  but  seemed  scarcely 
to  sympathise  with  its  trouble.  With  the 
same  bard  demeanour,  she  was  led  back  to 
prison,  and  vanished  from  the  piublic  gaze 
within  its  iron-clamped  porta).  It  was 
whispered,  by  those  wha  peered  after  tier, 
that  the  scarlet  letter  thiww  a  lurid  gleaia 
along  the  dark  pa3sa(»-way  of  the  iaterior. 

IV. — TiiK  u-ncRvniw. 

After  her  return  to  the  prison,  Hester 
Prynne  was  found  to  be  iu  a  state  of  oerwoua 
excitement  that  deoaanded  constant  watcli- 
ftilness,  lest  sho  should  perpetrate  violence  j 
en  herself,  or  do  some  half-frenzied  mischief ' 
to  the  poor  babe.  As  night  approached,  it ; 
proving  impoa->ible  to  quell  her  insubordi¬ 
nation  by  rebuke  or  threats  of  punishment,  | 
Master  Brackett,  the  gaoler,  thought  fit  to  | 
introducs  a  physician.  He  described  him  as 
a  man  of  ^ill  in  all  Christian  modes  of 
physical  science,  and  likewise  familiar 
with  whatever  the  savage  people  could 
teacb,  in  respect  t»  medieinr^  hntba  awi 
roots  that  grew  in  ths  fsMSt.  T»  say 
the  troth,  there  wa»  ZMch  aead  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ansistance,  o»t  mseely  fee  Hester 
herself,  httk  atill  more  osysoily  tat  the  ehiid, 
who,  deswing  its  suotaosocs  ham  the 
maternal  hoaoui,  saoiuad  t*  hasrn  dmoh  in 
with  it  itfl  the  tasrmoi)^  the  aagoisht  and 
despair  which  pervaded  the  Toother’s  system. 
It  now  writhed  in  convulsioaa  of  pws,  and 
was  a  forciblo  type,  in  its  little  traim,  of  the 
moral  agony  which  Hesta*  Prynna  had 
borne  throughout  the  day. 

Closely  following  the  gaoler  into  the  dismal 
apartment,  appeared  that  individual,  of  I 
singular  aspect,  whose  presence  in  the  | 
crowd  had  been  of  such  deep  interest  to  the  | 
wearer  of  tb*  scarlet  letter.  He  was  lodged  | 
in  the  prison,  not  as  suspected  of  any  offence,  i 
hut  as  the  moat  caiiveoicnt  and  suitable  | 
mode  of  disposing  of  him  until  the  magis-  I 
trates  should  h  ive  conferred  with  the  Indian  | 
sagamores*  respecting  his  ransom.  His  name  j 
was  announced  os  Roger  Chillingwortli.  j 
The  gaoler,  after  ushering  him  into  the  room,  i 
remained  a  moment,  marvelling  at  the  com-  I 
parative  quiet  that  followed  his  entrance ;  | 
for  Hester  Prynne  had  immediately  become  i 


ns  still  as  death,  although  the  child  con¬ 
tinued  to  moan. 

“  Prithee,  friend,  leave  me  alone  with  my 
patient,”  said  tho  practitioner.  “Trust  me, 
good  gaoler,  you  shall  briefly  have  peace  in 
your  house ;  and,  I  promise  you.  Mistress 
Prynne  shall  hereafter  be  more  amenable  to 
just  autfaorily  than  you  may  have  found  her 
I  heretofore.” 

!  “  Nay,  if  your  worship  can  accomplish 

I  khat.”  answered  Master  Brackett,  “  I  shall 
own  you  for  a  man  of  skill,  indeed  1  Verily, 
the  woman  hath  been  like  a  possessed  one ; 

I  and  there  lacks  little,  that  I  should  take  in 
I  baud  to  drive  Satna  out  of  her  with  stripes.’' 

The  stranger  had  entered  the  room  with 
the  characteristic  quietude  of  the  profession 
to  which  be  announced  himself  as  belonging. 
Nor  did  bis  demeanour  change,  when  the 
withdrawal  of  the  prison-keeper  left  him 
face  to  face  with  the  w^man,  whose  absorbed 
notice  of  him,  in  the  crowd,  had  intimated 
se  close  a  relation  botvsen  himself  and  ber. 
His  first  care  was  given  to  the  child ;  whoso 
cries,  indeed,  as  she  lap  writhing  on  the' 
trundle-bed,  made  it  of  peremptory  neces- 
,  aity  to  postpone  all  other  business  to  tho 
tank  sf  soothing  her.  He  eaniained  tho 
iateh  carefully,  mad  then  proceeded  to 
nnnhiap  a  Icntheru  enass  wbioh  he  took  from 
hnwMth  hio  dsoees  It  appealed  to  contain 
mad)mtpBifamtinoe,enoot  which  hemingled 
uMthoaup  dT  war  or. 

aid  otadies  in  alchemy,’*  observed 
h%  *^aad  my  sejounu  fbo  above  a  year  past, 
among  opeople  well  versed  ai  the  kindly  pro- 
pertiea  of  simples,  have  made  a  better 
physiciaa  of  me  than  many  that  claim  the 
medical  degme.  Here,  wwnaa!  The  child 
is  yonrs— she  io  none  of  mino — neitlier  will 
she  recognise  n>y  weiceer  sepaet  as  a  father’s. 
Administer  this  draaghV  therefore,  with 
thine  own  hand.” 

Hester  repelled  the  oHned  medicine,  at 
the  same  time  gazing  with  strongly  marked 
apprehension  into  his  faces 

“  Wouldst  thou  avengo  thyself  on  the 
innocent  babe?”  whispemid ehe. 

“  Foolish  woman  !”  reepeodsd  the  phy¬ 
sician,  half  coldly,  half  soothingly.  “  What 
should  ail  me,  to  harm  this  misbegotten  and 
miserable  babe  ?  The  medicine  is  patent 
for  good;  and  were  it  my  child — yea,  mine 
own,  as  well  as  thine ! — 1  could  do  ne  better 
for  it.” 

As  she  still  hesitated,  being,  in  fact,  in  no 
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reasonable  state  of  mind,  he  took  the  infant 
in  his  arms,  and  himself  administered  the 
draught.  It  soon  proved  its  efficacy,  and 
redeemed  the  leech's  pledge.  The  moans 
of  the  little  patient  subsided ;  its  convulsive 
tossings  gradually  ceased ;  and,  in  a  few 


momeuts,  as  is  the  custom  of  young  children 
after  relief  from  pain,  it  sank  into  a  profound 
and  dewy  slumber.  The  physician,  as  he 
had  a  fair  right  to  be  termed,  next  bestowed 
his  attention  on  the  mother.  With  calm 
and  intent  scrutiny,  he  felt  her  pulse,  looked 


requital  of  some  lessons  of  my  own,  that  were 
as  old  as  Paracelsus.  Drink  it!  It  may  be 
less  soothing  than  a  sinless  conscience.  That 
I  cannot  give  thee.  But  it  will  calm  the 
swell  and  heaving  of  thy  passion,  like  oil 
thrown  on  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea.” 

He  presented  the  cup  to  Hester,  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  a  slow,  earnest  look  into  his 


into  her  eyes — a  gaze  that  made  her  heart 
shrink  and  shndder,  because  so  familiar,  and 
yet  so  strange  and  cold — and,  finally,  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  investigation,  proceeded  to 
mingle  another  draught. 

“  I  know  not  Lethe  nor  Nepenthe,”  re¬ 
marked  he;  “but  1  have  leanit  many  new 
secrets  in  the  wilderness,  and  here  is  one  of 
them— a  recipe  that  an  Indian  taught  me,  ini  face;  not  precisely  a  look  of  fear,  yet  full 
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of  doubt  uid  questioning,  as  to  wliat  hU 
pnri»"8es  miebt  be.  She  looked  also  at  her 
■lumbering  child. 

“  i  have  thought  of  death,”  said  she — 
“  have  wished  for  it — would  even  have  prayed 
for  it,  were  it  At  that  such  as  1  should  pray 
for  anything.  Yet,  if  death  be  in  this  cup, 
I  bid  thee  think  again,  ere  thou  behuldest 
me  quail'  it.  See  1  it  is  even  now  at  my  lips.” 

“  Drink,  then,”  replied  he,  still  with  the 
same  cold  composure.  “  Dost  thou  know 
me  so  little,  Hester  I’rynne  ?  Are  my  pur¬ 
poses  wont  to  be  so  shallow  ?  Even  if  I 
imagine  a  scheme  of  vengeance,  what  could 
J  do  better  for  my  object  than  to  let  thee 
Uve— Khan  to  give  thee  medicines  against  all 
harm  and  peril  of  life — so  that  this  burning 
shame  may  still  Maze  upon  thy  bosom  ?” 
As  he  spoke,  he  Uid  his  long  foreBnger  on 
the  scarlet  letter,  which  forthwith  seemed 
to  scorch  into  Hester’s  breast,  as  if  it  had 
been  red-hot.  He  noticed  her  involuntary 
gesture,  and  smiled.  “  Live,  therefore,  and 
bear  about  thy  doom  with  thee,  in  the  eyes 
of  men  and  women — in  the  eyes  of  him 
whom  thou  didst  call  thy  husband — in  the 
eyes  of  yonder  child  I  And,  that  thou 
mayest  live,  take  off  this  draught.* 

'\Vithant  further  expostulation  or  delay, 
Hester  Drynne  drained  the  cup,  and,  at  the 
motion  of  the  man  of  skill,  seated  herself  on 
the  bed  where  the  child  was  sleeping ;  while 
he  drew  the  only  chair  which  the  room 
afforded,  and  took  his  own  seat  beside  her. 
She  could  not  but  tremble  at  these  prepara¬ 
tions;  for  she  felt  that — having  now  done 
all  that  humanity,  or  principle,  or,  if  so  it 
were,  a  refined  cruelty,  impelled  him  to  do,  for 
the  relief  of  physical  suffering — he  was  next 
to  treat  with  her  as  the  man  whom  she 
had  most  deeply  and  irreparably  injured. 

“  Hciter,"  said  he,  “  1  ask  not  wherefore, 
nor  how,  thou  hast  fallen  into  the  pit,  or 
say,  rather,  thou  hast  ascended  to  the 
pedestal  of  infamy,  on  which  1  found  thee. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  my 
folly,  and  thy  weakness.  I — a  man  of 
thought — the  book-worm  of  great  librarie.s 
— a  man  already  in  decay,  having  given  my 
best  years  to  feed  the  hungry  dream  of  know¬ 
ledge — what  had  I  to  do  with  youth  and 
beauty  like  thine  own  !  Misshapen  from 
my  birth-hour,  how  could  I  delude  myself 
with  the  idea  that  intellectual  gifts  might 
veil  physical  deformity  in  a  young  girl's 
fcnta^ !  Men  call  me  wise.  If  sage* 


were  ever  wise  in  their  own  l>ohoof, 
1  might  have  foreseen  all  this.  I  might  have 
known  that,  as  I  csme  out  of  the  vast  and 
dismal  fore-t,  and  entered  this  settlement 
of  Christian  men,  the  very  first  object  to 
meet  my  eyes  would  be  thyself,  Hester 
I’rynne,  standing  up.  a  statue  of  ignominy, 
before  the  people.  Xay,  from  the  moment 
when  we  came  down  the  old  church  steps 
together,  a  married  pair,  I  might  have 
beheld  the  bale-fire  of  that  scarlet  letter 
blazing  at  the  end  of  our  path !’' 

“  Thou  knowcst,"  said  Hester — for,  de- 
pressed  as  she  was,  she  could  not  endure 
this  last  quiet  stab  at  the  token  of  her  shame 
— “thou  knowest  that  I  was  frank  with 
thee.  I  felt  no  love,  nor  feigned  any.” 

“"frue,”  replied  he;  “it  was  my  folly! 
I  have  said  it.  Bat,  up  to  that  epoch  of  my 
life,  1  had  lived  ia  vain.  The  world  had 
been  so  cheerlewt  My  heart  was  a  habita¬ 
tion  large  enough  fur  many  guests,  but 
lonely  and  chill,  and  without  a  household 
fire.  I  longed  to  kindle  one !  It  seemed 
not  so  wild  a  dream — old  as  I  was,  and 
sombre  aa  I  was,  and  misshapen  as  I  w.ss — 
that  the  simple  bliss,  which  is  scattered  far 
and  wide,  for  all  mankind  to  gather  up, 
might  yet  be  mine.  And  so,  Hester,  1 
drew  thee  into  my  heart,  into  its  innermost 
chamber,  and  soMght  to  warm  thee  by  the 
warmth  which  thy  presence  made  there!” 

“  I  have  greatly  wronged  thee,”  mur¬ 
mured  Hester. 

“We  have  wronged  each  other,”  answered 
he.  “  Mine  was  the  first  wrong,  when  1 
betrayed  thy  budding  youth  into  a  false  and 
unnatural  relation  with  my  decay.  There¬ 
fore,  as  a  man  who  has  not  thought  and 
philosophised  in  vain,  I  seek  no  vengeance, 
plot  no  evil  against  thee.  Uetween  thee  and 
me,  the  scale  hangs  fairly  balanced.  Hut, 
Hester,  the  man  lives  who  has  wronged  us 
both  1  Who  is  he  ?” 

“Ask  me  not!”  replied  He.-tcr  Prynne, 
looking  firmly  into  his  face.  “  That  thou 
sh.slt  never  know.” 

“Never,  say est  thou?”  rejoined  he,  with 
a  smile  of  dark  and  self-relying  intelligence. 
“Never  know  Liinl  Believe  me,  Hester, 
there  are  few  things — whether  in  the 
outward  world,  or,  to  a  certain  depth,  in  the 
invisible  rp’ierc  of  thought — few  things 
hidden  from  the  man  who  devotes  himself 
earnestly  and  unreservedly  to  the  solution 
of  a  mystery.  Thou  mayest  cover  up  thy 
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secret  fruia  tbe  prying  multit>ide.  Tbuu  i 
majeet  conceal  it,  too,  from  tbe  ministers  | 
and  msgis'ratcs,  even  as  thou  didst  this  | 
day,  when  they  sought  to  wrench  the  name  | 
out  of  thy  heart,  and  give  thee  a  partner  on  i 
thy  pedestal.  But,  as  for  me,  I  uoune  to  i 
the  ini^ucst  with  other  senses  than  they  , 
possess.  1  shall  seek  this  man,  as  I  have  ' 
sought  truth  in  books;  as  I  have  sought  I 
gold  in  alchemy.  There  is  a  sympathy  that  i 
will  make  me  conscious  of  him.  I  shall  see  ; 
him  tremble.  1  shall  feel  myself  shudder,  | 
suddenly  and  unawares.  Sooner  or  later,  i 
he  must  needs  be  mine!” 

The  eyes  of  the  wrinkled  scholar  glowed 
so  intensely  upon  her,  that  Hester  Prynne  i 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  heart,  dreading ! 
lest  he  should  read  the  secret  there  at  once. 

“  Thou  wilt  not  reveal  his  name  ?  Not  the  j 
less  he  is  mine,”  resumed  he,  with  a  look  of  { 
eonddencp,  as  if  destiny  wero  at  one  with 
him.  “  He  bears  no  letter  of  infamy  wrought 
into  bis  garment,  as  thou  dost;  but  I  shall 
read  it  on  his  heart.  Yet  fear  not  fur  him  I 
Think  not  that  I  shall  interfere  with  Heaven’s 
own  method  of  retribution,  or,  to  ray  own 
loss,  betray  him  to  the  gripe  of  human  law. 
Neither  do  thou  imagine  that  I  shall  contrive 
aught  against  his  life ;  no,  nor  against  his 
fame,  if,  as  I  judge,  he  be  a  man  of  fair  re¬ 
pute.  Let  him  live !  Let  him  hide  himself 
in  outward  honour,  if  he  may!  Not  the 
less  he  shall  be  mine!” 

“  Thy  acts  are  like  mercy,”  said  Hester, 
bewildered  and  appalled ;  “  but  thy  words 
interpret  thee  as  a  terror !” 

“  One  thing,  thou  that  wast  my  wife,  I 
would  enjoin  upon  thee,”  continued  the 
scholar.  “  Thou  has  kept  the  secret  of  thy  i 
paramour.  Keep, likewise,  mine!  There  are  ! 
none  in  this  land  that  know  me.  Breathe : 
not  to  any  human  soul  that  thou  didst  ever  ' 
call  me  husband  !  Here,  on  this  wild  out-  i 
skirt  of  the  earth,  I  shall  pitch  my  tent ;  for,  I 
elsewhere  a  wanderer,  and  isolated  from  i 
human  interests,  I  find  here  a  woman,  a  man,  | 
a  child,  amongst  whom  and  myself  there ' 
exist  the  closest  ligaments.  No  matter  j 
whether  of  love  or  hate  ;  no  matter  whether  j 
of  right  or  wrong !  Thou  and  thine,  Hester 
Prynne,  belong  to  me.  My  homo  is  where ' 
thou  art  and  where  he  is.  But  betray  me  not!”  i 

“  Wherefore  dost  thou  desire  it  ?"  inquired  j 
Hester,  shrinking,  she  hardly  knew  why, 
from  this  secret  bond.  “  Why  not  announce 
thyself  openly,  and  cast  me  off  at  once?”  | 


”  It  may  be,”  he  replied,  “  because  1  will 
not  encounter  the  dishonour  that  besmirches 
tbe  husband  of  a  faithlesa  woman.  It  may 
be  fur  Ollier  reasoiia.  Enough,  it  la  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  live  and  die  unknown.  Let,  therefore, 
thy  husband  bo  to  the  world  as  one  already 
dead,  and  of  whom  no  tidings  shall  ever 
come.  Recognise  me  not,  by  word,  by  sign, 
by  look !  Breathe  not  the  secret,  above  all, 
to  the  man  thou  wottest  of.  Shouldst  thou 
fail  me  in  this,  beware  1  His  fame,  his  posi¬ 
tion,  his  life,  will  be  in  my  hands.  Beware  I” 
“  I  will  keep  tliy  secret,  as  1  have  his,” 
said  Hester. 

“  Swear  it  1”  rejoined  he. 

And  she  took  the  oath. 

“.\nd  now.  Mistress  Prynne,”  said  old 
Roger  Chillingwurth,  as  he  was  hereafter  to 
he  named,  “I  leave  thee  alone;  alone  with 
thy  infant,  and  the  scarlet  letter!  How  is 
it,  Hester?  Doth  thy  sentence  bind  thee  to 
wear  the  token  in  thy  sleep?  Art  thou  not 
afraid  of  nightmares  and  hideous  dreams?” 

”  Why  dost  thou  smile  so  at  me?”  inquired 
Hester,  troubled  at  the  expression  of  his 
eyes.  “  Art  thou  like  the  Black  Man  that 
hauuta  the  fore.st  round  about  us?  Hast 
thou  enticed  me  into  a  bond  that  will  prove 
the  ruin  of  my  soul?” 

“  Not  thy  soul,”  he  answered,  with  another 
smile.  ”  No,  not  thine!” 


r. 


ESTER  PRYNNFTS 
term  of  confinement 
was  now  at  an  end. 
Her  prison-door  was 
thrown  open, 
and  she  came 
forth  into 
the  sunshine, 
which,  fall¬ 
ing  on  all  alike 
seemed,  to  her  sick 
and  morbid  he.irt,  as  if  meant  for  no  other 
pnrpose  than  to  reveal  the  sce.rlet  letter  on 
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her  breast.  Perhaps  there  was  a  more  real  ■  obscure — free  to  return  to  her  birth-place,  or 
torture  in  her  first  unattended  fooUteps  j  to  any  other  European  land,  and  there 
from  the  threshold  of  the  prison,  than  even  hide  her  character  and  identity  under  a 
in  the  proceasion  and  spectacle  that  have  '  new  exterior,  as  completely  as  if  emerging 
been  described,  where  she  was  made  the  j  into  another  state  of  being — and  having 
common  infamy,  at  which  all  mankind  was  also  the  passes  of  the  dark,  inscrutable 
summoned  to  point  its  finger.  I  forest  open  to  her,  where  the  wildness  of 

Then,  she  was  supported  by  an  un- 1  her  nature  might  assimilate  itself  with  a 
natural  tension  of  the  nerves,  and  by  all  the  people  whose  customs  and  life  were  alien 
combative  energy  of  her  character,  which  from  the  law  that  had  condemned  her— it 
enabled  her  to  convert  the  scene  into  a  kind  may  seem  marvellous,  that  this  woman 
of  lurid  triumph.  It  was,  moreover,  a  sepa-  should  still  call  that  place  her  home,  where, 
rate  and  insulated  event,  to  occur  but  once  and  where  only,  she  must  needs  be  the  type 
in  her  lifetime,  and  to  meet  which,  therefore,  of  shame.  But  there  is  a  fatality,  a  feeling 
reckless  of  economy,  she  might  call  up  the  so  irresistible  and  inevitable  that  it  has  the 
vital  strength  that  would  have  sulficed  for  force  of  doom,  which  almost  invariably  corn- 
many  quiet  years.  The  very  law  that  con-  pels  i^uman  beings  to  linger  around  and 
demned  her — a  giant  of  stern  features,  but  haunt,  ghost-like,  the  spot  where  some  great 
with  vigour  to  support,  as  well  as  to  an-  and  marked  event  has  given  the  colour  to 
nibilate,  in  his  iron  arm — had  held  her  up,  their  lifetime ;  and  still  the  more  irresistibly, 
through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  her  ignominy,  the  darker  the  tinge  that  saddens  it.  Her 
But  now,  with  this  unattended  walk  from  sin,  her  ignominy,  were  the  roots  which  she 
her  prison-door,  began  the  daily  custom ;  and  had  struck  into  the  soil.  It  was  as  if  a  new 
she  must  either  sustain  and  carry  it  forward  birth,  with  stronger  assimilations  than  the 
by  the  ordinary  resources  of  her  nature,  or  first,  had  converted  the  forest-land,  still  so 
•ink  beneath  it.  She  could  no  longer  uncongenial  to  every  other  pilgrim  and 
borrow  from  the  future  to  help  her  through  wanderer,  into  Hester  Prynne’s  wild  and 
the  present  grief.  To-morrow  would  bring  dreary,  but  life-long  home.  All  other 
its  own  trial  with  it ;  so  would  the  next  day,  scenes  of  earth — even  that  village  of  rural 
and  so  would  the  next ;  each  its  own  trial,  England,  where  happy  infancy  and  stainless 
and  yet  the  very  same  that  was  now  so  un-  maidenhood  seemed  yet  to  be  in  her  mother's 
utterably  grievoua  to  be  borne.  The  days  keeping,  like  garments  put  off  long  ago — 
of  the  far-off  future  would  toil  onward,  still  were  foreign  to  her,  in  comparison.  The 
with  the  same  burden  for  her  to  take  up  and  chain  that  bound  her  here  was  of  iron  links, 
bear  along  with  her,  but  never  to  fling  down;  and  galling  to  her  inmost  soul,  but  could 
for  the  accumulating  days,  and  added  years,  never  be  broken. 

would  pile  up  their  misery  upon  the  heap  of  It  might  be,  too — doubtless  it  was  so, 
•hame.  Throughout  them  ail,  giving  up  although  she  hid  the  secret  from  herself,  and 
her  individuality,  she  would  become  the  grew  pale  whenever  it  struggled  out  of  her 
general  symbol  at  which  the  preacher  and  heart,  like  a  serpent  from  its  hole — it  might 
moralist  might  point,  and  in  which  they  be  that  another  feeling  kept  her  within  the 
might  vivify  and  emWdy  their  images  of  scene  and  pathway  that  had  been  so  fatal, 
woman’s  frailty  and  sinful  passion.  Thus  There  dwelt,  there  trode  the  feet  of  one  with 
the  young  and  pure  would  be  taught  to  look  whom  she  deemed  herself  connected  in  a 
at  her,  with  the  scarlet  letter  flaming  on  her  I  union  that,  unrecognised  on  earth,  would 
breast— at  her,  the  child  of  honourable  |  bring  them  together  before  the  bar  of  final 
parent! — at  her,  the  mother  of  a  babe,  that '  judgment,  and  make  that  their  marriage 
would  hereafter  be  a  woman — at  her,  who  !  altar,  for  a  joint  futurity  of  endless  retribu- 
had  once  been  innocent — as  the  figure,  the  '  tion.  Over  and  over  again,  the  tempter  of 
body,  the  reality  of  sin.  And  over  her  I  souls  had  thrust  this  idea  upon  Hester's  con- 
grave,  the  infamy  that  she  must  carry  thither  .  temptation,  and  laughed  at  the  passionate 
would  be  her  only  monument.  !  and  desperate  joy  with  which  she  seized,  and 

It  may  seem  marvellous,  that,  with  the  ^  then  strove  to  cast  it  from  her.  She  barely 
world  before  her — kept  by  no  restrictive  I  looked  the  idea  in  the  face,  and  hastened  to 
clause  of  her  condemnation  within  the  limits  bar  it  in  its  dungeon.  What  she  compelled 
of  the  Puritan  settlement,  so  remote  and  so  herself  to  believe — what,  finally,  she  reasoned 
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upon  as  her  motive  for  continuing  a  resident 
of  New  England — wns  half  a  truth  and  half 
a  self-delusion.  Here,  she  said  to  herself, 
had  been  the  scene  of  her  guilt,  and  here 
should  be  the  scene  of  her  earthly  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  so,  perchance,  the  torture  of  her 
daily  shame  would  at  length  purge  her  soul, 
and  work  out  another  purity  than  that  which 
she  had  lost;  more  saint-like,  because  the 
result  of  martyrdom. 

(To  be  continued.) 

HELEN;  OR,  MAID,  WIFE,  AND 
WIDOW. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

II. — TIIK  WIPE. 

On  a  cold  and  stormy  night  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  seven  years  after  the  marriage  of 
Helen  Clifford,  a  solitary  man  sat,  buried  in 
reflection,  in  a  bare  and  cheerless  garret  in 
one  of  those  tall,  mean  dwellings  that,  in 
diverging  rows,  crowd  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
great  metropolis,  standing  like  ranks  of  de¬ 
cayed  gentility,  obscured  and  ,'ilmo8t  ingulfed 
by  their  more  prosperous  neighbours. 

The  room  or  loft  in  which  this  individual 
sat  was  more  cheerless  and  wretched  than 
even  such  dens  of  human  necessity  generally 
are.  A  thin,  short  candle  burnt  with  a  dull, 
red  flame  in  a  tin  sconce  pushed  into  a  beam 
that  cove<l  from  the  roof  directly  over  the 
rickety  table,  on  which,  resting  both  elbows 
and  grasping  his  head  in  his  thin  hands,  leant 
the  pale  and  emaciated  tenant  of  the  attic. 
The  sharp  blades  of  his  shoulders,  as  he 
stooped  over  the  table,  jutted  their  ridgy 
angles  under  the  brown  and  threadbare  coat 
that  hung  from  his  bony  joints  and  shrunken 
body  in  loose  folds,  a  world  too  wide  for  the 
reduced  form  it  had  once  been  designed  to 
fit  and  cover. 

For  two  long  hours  did  the  silent  tenant 
of  that  dull  chamber  preserve  this  attitude, 
body  and  mind  both' dead  to  the  present;  for 
every  faculty  was  with  the  past,  and  cold 
and  hunger  were  unheeded  in  the  mental 
retrospect  that  chained  the  eyes  and  heart 
of  the  sad  dreamer. 

At  length  the  neglected  light  sank  in  its 
socket,  gave  a  few  ghastly  starts  of  life,  and 
then  expired;  at  the  same  moment,  St. 
Saviour's  struck  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  was 
answered  from  more  than  fifty  steeples,  pro¬ 
claiming  that  midnight  had  come  upon  the 
earth.  The  man,  awakened  by  the  sound 


'  from  his  lethargy,  rose  with  a  heavy  sigb, 
and  groping  in  the  dark  for  the  poor  mat¬ 
tress  that  formed  his  earthly  Lethe  for  a  few 
short  hours,  threw  his  cramped  and  frozen 
limbs  on  its  hard  flock,  and,  drawing  the 
only  blanket  his  bed  afforded  over  his  shiver¬ 
ing  frame,  prepared  to  cheat  a  craving  appe¬ 
tite  and  exhausted  nature  with  a  brief 
I  forgetfulness. 

I,eaving  the  cold  and  starving  Arthur 
I  Beauchamp  to  his  disturbed  and  shivering 
I  sleep  in  this  abode  of  lean-faced  penury,  let 
'  us  away  to  a  different  atmosphere. 

The  apartment  in  which  we  now  are  is 
cheerful  with  light  and  warmth ;  chandeliers 
and  lustres  diffuse  a  sunshine  over  the 
superbly  furnished  room,  while  a  ruddy  fire 
glows  brightly  on  the  marble  hearth. 

In  a  low,  crimson-padded  chair,  with  her 
small  feet  resting  on  an  embroidered  foot¬ 
stool,  reclined  the  pow  matured  and  beauti¬ 
ful  form  of  Mrs.  Forrester.  A  dash  of 
:  melancholy  and  a  more  than  fashionable 
I  pallor  was  observable  on  her  countenanoe, 

!  and  a  shade  of  languor  and  distasteful  weari- 
,  ness  was  at  times  depicted  in  her  deep  blue 
!  eyes,  that  denoted  a  spirit  ill  at  ease,  but  to 
i  the  world  at  large  she  seemed  a  being  all 
smiles  and  happiness. 

I  Opposite  his  wife,  with  a  deep  frown  of 
I  displeasure  on  his  brow,  and  resting  his 
i  hand  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  light  chairs, 

:  stood  her  husband,  converted  by  the  years 
I  which  had  added  heauty  to  his  wife  from  the 
i  gay-hearted  and  volatile  Frank  Forrester 
;  into  the  perfected  roue  and  imperious  hus- 
I  band,  with  scarcely  a  trace  remaining  of  that 
:  youthful  comeliness  which  had  fascinated 
j  the  mind  and  enslaved  the  judgment  of  the 
I  inconstant  Helen. 

I  Having  taken  the  liberty  of  presenting 
'  the  reader  with  these  two  pictures,  as  power- 
j  ful  contrasts,  embracing  as  they  do  the  prin- 
I  cipal  characters  and  situations  of  our  story, 
we  must  again  return  to  the  desolate  room 
and  the  despairing  man,  at  noon  of  the  next 
day ;  and  at  this  visit  we  will  introduce  a 
new  character,  in  the  person  of  Charles 
Daunton.  From  the  fellowship  of  youth  to 
the  matured  intelligence  of  the  man,  Daunton 
and  Beauchamp  had  been  inseparable  friends; 
the  same  tastes  that,  in  youth,  guided  their 
studies  and  directed  their  pursuits — for  they 
were  both  educated  ns  architects — had,  in 
riper  years,  influenced  the  course  of  their 
affections,  and  led  them  to  bestow  their 
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haarU  03  two  beings  who  seemed  in  everj  “  That  was  evident,  and  she  has  had 
way  well  qoaliBed  to  return  their  love,  with  abundant  leisure  to  bitterly  repent  her  in. 
all  the  devotion  of  sincere  affection ;  and  fatuation ;  for  a  more  abandoned  profligate 
while  Beauchamp  poured  out  the  full  fervour  than  Forrester  I.ondon  can  scarcely  find — 
of  his  impassioned  feelings  at  the  shrine  of  each  day  adds  to  the  sum  of  his  transgressiug 
the  inconstant  Helen  Clifford,  bis  more  sober  vices.  Her  lot  is  pitiable.” 
fiiend  wooed  and  won  the  heart  and  hand  of  “  No  more,  Daunton,  no  more ;  it  only 
her  more  prudent  cousin,  Laura  Stanhope.  rankles  deeper  to  know  the  infamy  of  him 
Crushed  and  humiliated  past  all  consola-  who  won  my  life.  Cease,  and  leave  me,  as 
tion  by  Helen's  desertion,  and  the  annihi-  yon  found  me,  to  myself  and  bitter  thoughts, 
lation  of  that  love  which  hnd,  through  ail  I  am  past  fellowship  or  care.” 
the  trials  of  his  life,  been  its  hope  and  star  “No;  rather  let  me  divert  your  grief  with 
•of  promise— outraged  in  those  tender  and  my  good  news,”  replied  his  Diend.  “  Will 
•acred  feelings  of  his  heart,  mistrustful  of  you  hear  me  now?” 

himaelf,  hating  the  world,  in  sullen  die-  “You  have  no  news  potent  enough  to 
oonteut  Arthur  Beauchamp  had  renounced  warm  a  heart  so  dead  as  mine,”  replied 
the  honourable  preferment  which,  after  so  !  Beauchamp,  with  a  low  laugh,  that  sounded 
many  anxieties,  he  had  at  length  obtained ;  sharp  and  grating,  “  nothing  that  can  kindle 
and,  burying  himself  in  an  obscure  den,  with  warmth  again.  I  am  past  your  consolation.” 
bat  a  bare  subsistence,  devoted  days  and  “  Yet  bear  me  tell  it,"  persisted  Daunton. 

years  to  dreamy  apathy  and  the  retrospect  “  To  what  will  it  minister  ?”  he  cried, 

of  joys  fur  ever  lost,  brooding  in  grief  upon  with  irritable  impatience,  and  striding  to 
th^  outraged  love  which,  despite  its  hope*  the  extremity  of  his  narrow  confines,  “  to 
Issaness,  burnt  yet  within  his  heart  in  all  its  what  7” 
strength  and  feri  onr.  “  Perhaps  revenge.” 

It  was  here,  then,  that,  after  years  of  “  Beware,  Daunton,  beware!”  be  replied, 
fruitless  search,  his  early  friend  discovered  turning  round  hastily  and  approaching  his 
hia  retreat,  and  became  the  bearer  of  news  friend,  and  grasping  his  wrist  with  bis  talon- 
which  was  fated  to  exert  a  marked  change  like  fingers,  as,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  he  re¬ 
in  his  pursuits  and  disposition.  We  shall  peated,  with  deep  and  vindictive  intonation, 
allow  Daunton  to  convey  bis  intelligence  in  “beware I  You  strike  a  chord  that  might 
his  own  time  and  manner.  make  dangerous  music;  for  it  is  such  breasts 

“  Shame  I  Don't  give  way  to  such  despair  as  mine  that  only  love  or  hate  intensely. 
— it’s  unmanly,”  cried  Daunton.  Beware,  and  do  not  rouse  the  fiend  that  only 

“  Despair  I”  echoed  Beanchamp  mournfully,  slumbers.”  And,  turning  on  his  heel,  he 
“  Oh,  it  can  ill  express  the  utter  loneliness  recrossed  the  chamber 
that  sits  upon  my  heart.  I  have  become  a  “I  know  your  nature  well,  and  would 
benighted  traveller,  upon  whose  journey  no  therefore  give  you  cordials  for  your  dis- 
•tar  will  ever  beam  again ;  for  the  purpose  temper,”  replied  Daunton,  inwardly  pleased 
•of  my  life  was  lost  when  love  and  hope  went  at  having  roused  bis  friend  to  so  much  evi- 
down.”  dence  of  passion ;  “  but,”  he  added,  correct- 

“  Think  otherwise,”  replied  Daunton  cheer-  ingly,  “not  against  her,  Beanc'-'inp,  not 
fully.  “  Rouse  yourself,  for  1  have  news  to  her;  she  pays  her  forfeit  dear'y.” 
impart  that  will  change  your  destiny —  “  Fear  me  not ;  she  is  sacred.  I  would 

tidings  as  great  as  unexpected."  be  her  earthly  providence,  and  guard  her,  as 

“Bo  not  torture  me  with  useless  consola-  the  vestal  fire,  with  holy  reverence,”  he  said, 
tion.  I'oH  have  a  loving  wife,  are  blessed,  in  a  sadder  tone,  and  relapsing  into  his 
and  cannot  tell  what  it  is  to  lose  at  once  all  former  apathy. 

the  sweet  ties  that  made  existence  joyous.”  “Enough.  Now  for  my  news.  Your 
“  Yon  are  not  alone  in  your  sorrow  ;  the  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour — your  mother’s 

has  suffered  too,  and  justly - ”  brother — is  dead;  and,  in  default  of  any 

“  Stay  I”  exclaimed  Beauchamp,  abruptly  nearer  issue,  the  large  estates  and  title  fall 
rising,  and  pacing  the  uneven  floor  with  on  you.  This  is  the  substance  of  my  tale; 
hurried  steps ;  “  1  will  not  hear  a  breath  of  but  you  must  see  the  legal  agent  upon  th« 
censure  against  her.  No ;  she  was  beguiled  point  at  once.  My  friend  Beauchiimp !”  he 
•and  deceived.”  cried,  in  alarm,  as  bis  companion  sank  in 
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th«  chair,  and  with  dilated  eyrs  gazed  wildl; 
forward  ;  but  rousing  himself  quickU,  he 
mournfully  shook  his  head,  and  said  sadly, 
“  Too  lute,  too  late  I  What  now  is  title, 
wealth,  or  station,  wanting  her  who  would 
hare  so  adorned  them  all?  Take  back  your 
news,  and  bid  thetn  seek  some  other  kin  on 
whom  to  spread  their  gaudy  mantle.  As 

for  me,  this  loft  is  world  enough,  this - ” 

Then,  springing  to  his  feet,  os  a  sudden 
thought  flaihed  on  his  mind,  he  exclaimed 
vehemently,  “  Stay  I  a  wish  rides  on  my 
heart  and  triumphs  in  my  brain.  You  said 
this  mnn  was  vicious,  was - ” 

“  .A  rou^,"  added  Daunton,  quickly,  “who 
has  despoiled  her  of  her  fortune,  outraged 
her  love,  wrung  her  heart,  and - ” 

“  Hold  !”  exclaimed  Beauchamp,  with  in¬ 
tense  emotion,  as  he  grasped  his  attenuated 
chest  with  his  nervous  hands,  as  if  to  quell 
the  wild  commotion  of  his  heart.  “  A  thou¬ 
sand  devils  are  in  my  breast.  Yes,  I  will 
grasp  the  gilded  toy,  though  its  recoil  should 
sink  me.  I..et  him  beware !  Daunton,  let 
him  take  heed,  for  he  has  one  upon  his  trail 
who  will  hunt  him  to  perdition !  Henceforth  I 
dedicate  my  life  to  her  protection,  and,  if  he 
profane  the  being  I  have  loved,  his  punish¬ 
ment  shall  be  as  deadly  as  his  crime."  Then, 
in  an  altered  tone,  he  asked,  “  Who  knows 
of  this  accession — Laura,  your  wife  ?" 

“  No ;  no  one  but  the  lawyer,  who  this 
morning  told  me,  and  myself." 

“  I  see  it  all  clearly,”  continned  Beau¬ 
champ,  speaking  as  in  a  reverie,  and  with 
bis  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  wall.  “  Yes, 
yes,  under  a  new  name  my  identity  will  be 
lost."  Then,  taking  his  friend's  hand,  he 
added,  “  Daunton,  let  me  beseech  you,  by 
our  long-tried  friendship,  never  to  divulge  my 
secret  till  I  shall  give  you  privilege  to  do  it, 
not  even  to  your  better  angel — not  to  your 
wife ;  swear  it,  D.iunton — promise  it  me !’’ 

”  Never,  upon  my  solemn  word,  will  I 
reveal  it,”  replied  his  friend. 

“  Enough,”  he  exclaimed,  grasping  his 
companion's  hand.  “  I'll  still  retain  this 
obscure  hiding-place  and  these  threadbare 
garments,  and  those  who  know  me  shall 
deem  I  still  exist  in  penury;  but  to  the 
world,  under  the  gloss  of  my  new  name,  and 
dressed  a.s  my  rotii  friends,  I  will  haunt  this 
Forrester  like  a  malignant  incubus.  Thanks, 
Daunton  I  You  have  indeed  given  me  a  pur¬ 
pose  still  to  live  for,  and  that  purpose  is 
revenge.  And  now  towiards  Lincoln's-inn." 


The  autumn  of  the  succeeding  year,  aud 
Mr.  Forrester's  villa  on  the  Thames. 

“  And  you  are  happy,  I.aiura — still  happy 
with  your  Daunton  ?  '  inquired  Mrs.  Forrester 
of  her  cousin. 

“  Ay,  past  my  deserts ;  and  should  be 
more  so  still,  if  1  knew  that  you  were  happy 
too,"  rejoined  her  friend,  as  she  fastened  the 
ribbon  of  her  bonnet  before  rising  to  leave, 
having  already  overstayed  the  time  of  her 
visit. 

“  You  told  me  once,  I  did  not  know  my 
own  heart,”  replied  Mrs.  Forrester,  in  a  voice 
that  slightly  faltered.  “  You  were  a  pro¬ 
phetess,  Laura ;  but  I  could  not  see  it  then, 
though  I  have  wept  over  my  error  since  with 
tears  of  anguish." 

“  You  have  your  child,  at  least,  to  comfort 
you,”  observed  her  cousin,  anxious  to  divert 
the  mournful  direction  of  her  thoughts; 
“  your  dear  boy.” 

“  Laura,"  said  Helen,  as  if  unconscious  of 
her  friend's  speaking. 

“  What  is  it,  love  ?'' 

“It  is  very  strange,”  she  resumed,  ab¬ 
stractedly;  “the  likeness  sometimes  haunts 
me.  Do  you  know  Sir  Arthur  Seymour? 
Have  yon  ever - " 

“  I  have  heard  my  husband  speak  of  him 
as  a  man  of  most  pernicious  vices ;  he  is  one 
of  Mr.  Forrester’s  moi.t  intimate  companions.” 

“  I  have  heard  as  much — and  yet  it  is 
very  strange ;  he  is  not  what  he  seems — at 
times  I  think — but  yon  are  sure  he  is  very 
vicious  ?” 

“  No  one  more  so.” 

“  1  don't  believe  it,  Laura,"  Helen  replied, 
with  more  than  ordinary  decision,  her  colour 
rising  as  she  vindicated  him.  “  Though  my 
acquaintance  with  this  man  scarcely  dates  a 
year,  twice  has  he  saved  me,  when  exposed 
to  insult  by  my  husband’s  riotous  friends; 
and  so  nobly  has  he  done  his  generous  office, 
that  words  were  faint  to  picture  how  I  thank 
him.  And  yet,  Laura,”  she  continued,  with 
more  hesitation,  “  there  is  a  strange  associa¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  between  him — and — 
and - ’’ 

“  Arthur  Beauchamp  ?"  demanded  her 
friend. 

“  Y'es,”  she  admitted,  hesitating;  “a 
fascination  in  his  voice — though  he  speaks 
little — such  cold  reserve,  such  formal  cour¬ 
tesy  in  his  behaviour,  that  I  feel  protected 
when  be  is  near.  Nor  do  I  fear  him  as  I  do 
the  rest.  And,  Laura,  sometimes  when  he 
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■peak*  low,  all  my  pent-np  feelin;^  rnsh  to 
my  heart,  and  I  could  throw  myself  into  his 
arms,  and,  in  a  flood  of  sorrow,  implore  his 
lore  and  pardon." 

**  ’Tis  but  an  artful  practice  of  the  design¬ 
ing  roui  to  win  you  through  your  feelings,” 
replied  Laura  indignantly,  and  in  real  alarm 
for  her  cousin's  safety.  Avoid  him,  Helen ; 
shun  his  approach  as  yon  would  a  pestilence. 
Such  subtle  men  are  far  more  dangerous  than 
the  insulting  villain,  whose  open  wrong  may 
be  repulsed  and  scorned.  Avoid  him,  Helen.” 

"  I  will ;  I  may  be  sure  be  must  be  evil, 
or  why  tarnish  a  fair  name  with  such  foul 
company  ?’’  she  replied  dubiously ;  *'  and  yet 
his  very  step  brings  conbdence  and  comfort.” 

"  Beware  of  him,  my  dear  cousin,”  she 
repeated,  as  she  rose  to  depart,  and  took  her 
friend's  hand.  “  I  most  leave  yon,  Helen,  for 
Dannton  will  expect  my  coming.  Farewell." 

“  How  happy,  very  happy,  you  must  be, 
Laura ;  yon  have  a  loving  husband  and  a 
smiling  home.  I  often  dream  of  what  I  might 
have  been." 

“  Think  of  your  boy,”  interposed  Laura 
gently,  as  she  read  in  Helen's  moistened  eyes 
the  wandering  of  her  thoughts. 

”  Night,  day,  and  morning,  it  is  all  I  have 
to  fill  the  yearning  void  here,  cousin,”  and 
she  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  heart. 
”  Farewell — yet,  stay,  no— ^oes,”  she  said, 
mastering  her  irresolution,  “  does  Daunton 
ever  speak  of - ” 

**  Never  now ;  be  has  long  regarded  him 
as  one  for  ever  dead.” 

“  I  am  answered,”  murmured  Helen,  with 
a  deep  sigh ;  “  yet  they  were  so  closely  inti¬ 
mate,  I  thought — no  matter,  I  will  visit  you 
when  my  heart  is  lighter — it  is  strange  they 
never  meet.  Adieu,  and  bless  you.” 

”  Farewell,  and  Heaven  give  yon  happi¬ 
ness,’’  cried  Laura,  as  she  kissed  her  friend 
and  departed. 

”  Resignation  rather,”  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
when  left  alone,  ”  that  is  the  first  and  last 
of  woman's  virtues.”  And,  listlessly  re¬ 
suming  her  work,  she  reseated  herself  by 
the  table ;  almost  at  the  same  instant  an 
inner  door  opened,  and  her  husband  entered 
tbe  room.  With  a  lounging,  dissipated 
motion,  Forrester  crossed  the  floor,  and  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  front  of  his 
wife,  demanded  haughtily,  as  he  looked  at 
her  with  sullen  and  contracted  brows — 

“  Well,  have  you  decided  to  act  liberally  ? 
Yon  know  both  my  necessity  and  my  errand. 


I  must  have  money,  and,  of  course,  you  have 
made  up  your  mind - ” 

“  Not  to  comply,”  interrupted  Helen, 
calmly. 

**  Do  you  know,  madam,  that  yon  are  pro¬ 
voking  me  by  this  obstinacy  to  measures 
that  yon  will  yet  repent  ?”  observed  Forrester 
sternly. 

“Your  wishes  hitherto  have  been  as  com¬ 
mands,  and  always  cheerfully  obeyed,”  replied 
Helen,  calmly  but  firmly.  “  While  your  ex¬ 
travagance  involved  my  own  fortune,  I 
sacrificed  it  with  pleasure ;  but  as  a  mother, 
I  have  another's  interest  to  study,  a  duty 
paramount  to  a  husband's  vices.” 

“  Indeed  I  Another'$ !  May  I  inquire 
who^  he  asked  sarcastically. 

“  My  child’s,”  was  the  brief  reply. 

“  I  am  aware  that  has  been  your  stock 
plea  for  some  time,”  be  retorted,  with  a 
laughing  sneer;  “  but  I  am  somewhat  given 
to  incredulity,  and  you  must  allow  me  to 
question  the  motives — tbe  motives,  madam— 
that  can  induce  a  wife  to  prefer  a  peevish 
brat  to  the  welfare  of  her  husband.  I  beg 
yon  will  change  the  theme,  madam,  and  oblige 
me  with  a  mure  valid  reason ;  for,  to  be  candid, 
1  have  no  faith  in  your  excuse.  Do  you 
hear? — a  more  natural  motive,"  he  added 
tauntingly. 

“Sir,  for  years  your  conduct  has  been 
harsh  and  unfeeling,  but  never  till  to-day 
have  yon  presumed  to  insult  me,”  she  replied, 
with  a  flushed  cheek. 

“  Insult  1"  he  repeated  with  emphasis. 
“  By  Heaven,  madam,  I  will  have  a  better 
reason  than  this  weak  child  for  your  ob¬ 
stinacy.  Do  you  hear  ?”  he  exclaimed, 
irritated  by  her  indifference,  and  dashing  the 
chair  on  which  he  rested  vehemently  on  the 
floor.  “  On  each  demand  I  make,  you  flout 
me  with  this  boy.  I  alone  am  bis  guardian, 
to  me  the  law  looks  for  bis  maintenance, 
and  I  will  have  from  you  the  means  to  do 
it,  or  repudiate  the  obligation.  Do  you 
understand  me,  madam  ?” 

“  Sir,”  exclaimed  Helen,  as  a  deep  blush 
of  anger  passed  over  her  features  at  the 
implied  insult,  and  she  half  rose  from  her 
chair  in  indignation.  For  a  moment  she 
paused,  irresolute  whether  to  reply  or  not ; 
but,  conquering  tbe  virtuous  scorn  that  rose 
to  her  lips,  she  merely  bent  her  head  to  hide 
the  emotion  of  her  features,  and  in  silence 
resumed  her  seat. 

“Your  fortune,  madam,"  continued  her 
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brat ;  you  look  to  my  death,  madam,  and  yean,  and  I  shall  live  to  vex  and  torture 
hope  to  meet  again  with  your  discarded  you.” 

lover,  the  poor  surveyor  Beauchamp,  and  “  Go  on,  sir,”  she  said  faintly.  ”  I  have 
make  him  rich  with  the  fortune  so  cleverly  deserved  it.” 

wrenched  from  me.  Ah,  have  I  touched  you,  “  Not  these  thirty  yean,”  he  repeated, 
madam?”  he  cried  exultingly,  as  a  violent  with  malicious  pleasure,  “so  your  romautie 
heaving  of  her  breast,  and  the  dilating  of  scheme  is  useless ;  besides,  it  would  take 
her  eyes,  showed  how  severely  Helen  felt  the  more  than  you  possess  to  raise  the  man  you 
unfeeling  stroke.  “  I  thought  I  aimed  ruined.  He  is  a  beggar;” 
rightly,"  he  continued,  with  a  low  laugh;  Helen's  eyes,  so  lately  dry  and  indignant, 
“but  I  tell  you  I  shall  not  die  these  thirty  became  on  the  instant  suffnsed  with  teara 
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•ltd,  corering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
to  hide  her  angaish  from  Forrester’e  exulting 
looks,  she  bent  her  head  and  gave  wa^  to  a 
flood  of  uncontrolled  grief. 

“  The  bankrupt  Beauchamp,”  he  went  on, 
eojojing  the  evidence  of  her  diatreas. 

“  Spare  me,  Frank,  spare  me,  I  beseech 
^rou  I”  she  cried  violently,  with  a  sudden 
effort,  between  her  sobs  and  tears.  “  Peace, 
and  I - ” 

“  What,  are  you  so  sensitive  7  Then  hear 
the  truth,”  he  persisted,  in  despite  of  her 
imploring  look  and  supplicating  attitude ; 
“you  ruined  him,  drove  him  to  despair, 
niade  him  resign  the  appointment  which  he 
had  obtained  solely  to  make  yon  happy; 
and  now  he  works  (br  daily  bread,  a  slouch¬ 
ing  beggar,  a  living  poverty.” 

“  Meroy  —  have  mercy  —  pity  me  I”  she 
gasped,  as  her  body  rocked  and  writhed 
under  the  mental  torture  which  she  suffered. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!”  he  laughed  derisively. 
"I  tell  yon  he  is  in  want — 1  know  the  very 
den  he  lives  in ;  and  it  was  you  who  brought 
him  to  this  state  of  misery — you  wbM 
vanity  was  caught  with  fashionable  glitter, 
and  were  too  proud  to  stoop  to  homely  love 
— you  it  was,  I  say,  who  broke  his  hopes 
aad  heart;  and  yet,  I  believe  you  always 
loved  the  poor,  d^l  fool ;  indeed,  you  once 
told  me  so.  Have  yon  forgot?  Hat  haf’ 
and  he  laughed  exnltingly. 

"No,  sir,”  exclaimed  Helen,  riaiag 
proudly,  and  wiping  all  trace  ef  sorrow 
fitHn  her  eyes,  "  I  have  not ;  an  accusing 
conscience  and  your  pertidy  keep  it  for 
aver  in  my  mind;  but  your  cruelty  has 
ronsed  a  feeling  in  my  heart  it  never  knew 
before — hate.  Had  yon  forobome  to  wound 
me  where  I  was  most  susceptible  of  hurt,  I 
would  have  purchased  yonr  forbearance  at 
the  sacrifice  of  child  and  life  itself ;  but 
from  this  hour,  not  to  save  yon  from  dis- 
gpuce,  would  1  expend  one  shilling  more.” 
And  with  a  proud  step  she  crossed  the  room. 

"  You  will  not  7”  he  said  threateningly. 
"  Take  care,  madam  T 

"  No,”  she  replied  firmly.  “  The  fortune 
which  my  prudent  father  gave  me,  yon  have 
already — through  my  love,  your  threats,  and 
solemn  promises  of  amended  life — obtained 
and  squandered ;  even  half  the  portion  of 
my  child  has  my  indulgent  weakness 
granted  to  your  insatiate  vice.  But  now, 
no  power  on  earth  shall  tempt  ms  to 
encroach  upon  the  moiety  still  left  my  boy.” 


I  "  Indeed  I  Children  may  die — disease  is 
!  ever  on  the  prowl  for  infancy ;  the  chit  is 
sickly,  too,”  he  observed,  in  a  tone  of  malig¬ 
nant  sarcasm. 

"  Heaven  save  my  boy !  and  keep  him 
from  your  wish,”  she  exclaimed  fervently. 
“But  though  you  have  wrung  my  heart,  and 
outraged  every  tie  between  us,  I  will  not,” 
she  continued,  as  her  stature  rose  in  gran¬ 
deur,  and  her  whole  demeanour  assumed  an 
imposing  dignity  from  her  insulted  feelings, 
“  while  my  child  lives,  part  with  one  jot 
of  his  inheritance  to  save  you  from  dis- 
1  grace.  You  have  roused  my  passive  nature 
I  to  resentment;  now  take  my  defiance.” 

I  “  Stop,  madam  I”  exclaimed  her  hmsband 
I  vin(]ictively,  as  he  intercepted  her  retreat  to 
the  door,  “  you  forget  yourself.”  Tbes, 
in  an  assumed  tone  of  good  nature,  resumed, 
"Come,  come,  Helen,  forget  what’s  past; 
give  me  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  pounds 
— I  have  Seymour  and  Kyte  to  pay — and  I 
swear,”  he  added,  as  he  observed  the  faint 
smile  of  contempt  that  lingered  foramoment 
on  bis  wife's  lip,  “  it  shall  be  the  last  appeal 
1  will  ever  make.  You  will  have  still  three 
thousand  left  for  our  boy ;  besides,  I  will — 
psrditionr  he  muttered  between  bis  set 
tseth,  as  his  wife  adroitly  passed  him  by  and 
laid  her  hand  on  the  door.  "  Helen,  yon 
must — I  say  you  shall,”  be  cried  fiercely. 

"  Why  do  yon  delay  me,  sir  7  Have  1  not 
spoken  7"  she  asked,  in  seeming  surprise. 

"  Because  I  have  debts  of  honour  that 
must  be  met  to-morrow,  and  they  are  more 
imperative - ” 

“Than  your  child’s  welfare?”  she  in¬ 
quired,  with  forced  calmness. 

"  Ay,  madam,”  he  exclaimed,  “  than 
twenty  children !  By  Heaven,  I  swear  yon 
shall  comply ;  think  yon  111  be  trifled  with 
like  a  fool  7  Come  back  I  Do  you  bear, 

woman,  write  me  an  instant  cheque,  or - 1” 

And,  rushing  forward  with  brutal  gesture, 
with  one  hand  he  grasped  her  wrist,  and  held 
the  other  clenched  and  threatening  over  her. 
At  that  moment  the  opposite  door  was  burst 
open,  and  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  utmost 
elegance,  entered  the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of 
uncontrollable  laughter,  which,  from  a  pecu¬ 
liar  flashing  of  the  eyes  and  the  passionless 
gravity  of  his  face,  seemed  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  general  bearing. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Forrester,  I  have  made  such 

a  ridiculous  bet,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  such  a - 

Pray,  pardon  me,  madam,  (or  my  unmannerly 
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intnuion,”  he  added,  in  a  deep  and  respect- 
fal  tone,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing 
lowly  as  his  eye  encountered  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Forrester,  who,  h:ilf  screened  by  her 
hnsband,  was  at  first  unperceived. 

**  A  thousand  devils !”  muttered  Forrester, 
as  he  assumed  a  jovial  air,  and  turned  to 
meet  his  unwelcome  visitor.  “  lla,  ha,  ha  t 
yon  caught  us  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
domestic  rehearsal.  1  was  just  giving  my 

wife  a - but  the  aspect  of  the  stranger's 

eye  was  so  deep  and  cold,  that  all  Forrester’s 
assurance  failed  before  its  vague  intensity, 
and,  turning  abruptly  to  his  wife,  be  added 
in  an  under  tone,  “  &ware,  madam  I  have  a 
care  how  you  provoke  me.”  Then  aloud,  and 
with  dissembled  kindness,  “  Helen,  my  love, 
yon  may  wish  to  retire ;  you  will  find  writing 
materials  in  my  study,”  be  added  signi¬ 
ficantly.  “  1  am  sure  Sir  Arthur  will  excuse 
you.  Bemember 

**  Dermit  me,  madam,”  cried  Sir  Arthur 
Seymour,  as  be  hastened  forward  to  open 
the  door;  but  gracefully  she  declined  his 
proffered  civility,  and  quitted  the  room. 

”  You  were  unlucky  last  night,  Forrester,” 
remarked  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  dropped  lan¬ 
guidly  on  one  of  the  conches,  and  bent  on 
his  companion  one  of  those  unfathomable 
glances  before  which  he  bad  so  often  quailed. 

“  I  thought  so— he's  come  to  dun  me, 
confound  him,”  muttered  Forrester  aside ; 
but  quickly  assuming  an  indifferent  air, 
drawled  out,  “  Oh,  confoundedly.” 

"  Lost  everything — quite  cleared  out,  they  j 
say,”  observed  bis  visitor  indolently.  { 

"Who  says  so?"  demanded  Forrester 
fiercely. 

“  The  world,  why  everybody ;  the  fact  is 
all  over  the  town.  Didn’t  you  know  it?” 
he  asked,  with  a  look  of  the  most  impertur¬ 
bable  coldness. 

"  No,”  stammered  the  other,  “  it  is  false ; 

I  lost  a  good  deal,  of  course ;  but — but 
nothing  more.” 

"  A  mistake,  then — I  am  glad  to  hear  it,” 
rejoined  Sir  Arthur,  indolenuy.  | 

“  Quite  so ;  I  have  a  fortune  yet  un¬ 
touched — thousands.” 

“  Indeed !”  cried  his  friend,  with  one  of ; 
thoee  deep  and  searching  looks  that  bafile  all ; 
equivocation.  "  Delightful !  I  have  just  j 
dropped  in  apropos  then,  and  we  will  ex-  > 
change  these  I  0  U’s  for  a  cheque and  he  j 
unfastened  the  gold  clasp  of  his  pocket-book. 
“  Don’t  apologise ;  it  is  no  trouble  in  the ! 


leait.  I  am  going  to  my  banker’s,  and  will 
cash  it  myself.  Not  the  slightest  trouble, 
my  dear  fellow — glad  to  oblige  you.” 

This  fellow’s  coolness  is  worse  than  the 
major’s  bullying,”  he  murmured  to  himself; 
then  turning  to  his  friend,  said, "  No,  no,  no, 
my  dear  Sir  Arthur,  I  could  not  think  of  it, 
and,  besides,  a  cheque — oh,  of  course  you 
could  have  a  cheque — but  the  fact  is,  I  am 
going  to  the  bank  myself,  and  will  bring  yon 
notes  this  evening.  You  will  be  at  the 
club,  of  course  ?” 

"  Of  course,  if  you  are,  for  then  I  have  an 
interest  in  being  there,”  replied  Sir  Arthur, 
with  a  meaning  emphasis.  Then  slowly 
rising  and  taking  his  hat,  he  continue^ 
"  Well,  I  see  you  are  in  a  hurry ;  1  will 
leave  you  till  night.  Adieu.” 

“  Confound  this  fellow  I*  exclaimed  For¬ 
rester,  leaping  up  the  moment  the  door 
closed.  "  I  don’t  knov^  what  to  make  of  him. 
I  have  never  prospered  since  1  knew  him 
his  blood’s  as  cold  as  wiuter.  All  my 
schemes  miscarry — bow  is  it?  Then  there’s 
Helen,  perverse  and  sullen — ah,  but  I’ll 
wring  her  heart  for  this !  Il;iiHed,  foiled, 
my  honour  placed  in  jeopardy,  by  a  woman 
and  a  peevish  brat !  Confusion  I  The 

money  must  be  had;  what’s  to  be  done^ 
Ah,  that’s  a  glorious  thought  I”  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly  pausing  in  his  hasty  walk,  and 
glancing  through  the  open  window  upon  the 
tranquil  river,  which,  now  at  flood,  glided 
peacefully  past  the  margin  of  the  lawn  be¬ 
neath,  bWing  on  its  calm  tide  the  buoyant 
skiff  and  deep-laden  barge.  "This  is  no 
time  to  stand  on  squeamish  doubts,”  he 
soliloquised,  fixing  his  eye  on  a  huge  eoal- 
hulk  that,  moored  on  the  further  shore,  i«y 
motionless  on  the  water.  "  I’ll  do  it  I”  he 
cried  abruptly.  “  It  will  break  her  heart,” 
he  resumed  half  aloud,  "  that’s  certain,  and 
her  purse-strings  too — that’s  better.  Tis 
now  flood  tide — three  hours  hence  it  will  be 
dark,  and  this  still  river  a  fiery  racehorse, 
and  then  it  were  hard  to  miss  some  barge 
that  shall  be  a  rock  to  shipwreck  me  to  for¬ 
tune.  John,”  he  cried,  as  he  rang  the  hell 
and  a  servant  entered,  “  have  the  boat 
ready;  I  will  have  a  row  on  the  river.  Go 
and  find  Master  Arthur ;  I'll  take  him  with 
me,  but  don’t  tell  Mrs.  Forrester,  for  she  is 
timid,  and  afraid  of  colds.  Now,  madam, 
we  shall  sec- !’’  he  cried  exultingly,  as  the 
man  left  the  room ;  “  you  do  not  know  me 
yet ;”  and  with  a  low  langh  of  satisfaction 
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he  opened  the  opposite  door  and  diaap- 
peared. 

It  was  about  eij;ht  o’clock  on  the  same 
eTening  that  a  small  boat,  with  a  single 
rower,  and  a  young  boy  of  some  five  years 
of  age  leaning  over  the  gunwale,  and  look¬ 
ing  with  infantine  delight  at  the  dark  stream 
that,  broken  into  flashing  silver  by  the  oars, 
bubbled  in  dancing  eddies  past  him,  was 
slowly  pnlled  along  the  Surrey  shore.  The 
poor  lad  dreamt  not  of  the  cruel  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  The  rower — it  was 
Mr.  Forrester,  although  dressed  in  a  boatman's 
common  suit — for  a  moment  paused,  and, 
resting  on  his  oars,  looked  cautiously  around. 
At  length,  marking  a  dim  outline  ahead  (for 
the  evening  had  set  in  dark  and  cloudy), 
which  his  experience  at  once  told  him  was 
a  tier  of  barges  moored  for  the  night,  and 
having  satisfied  himself  by  his  scrutiny,  he 
again  grasped  the  oars,  and  pulling  with 
vigorous  strength,  aided  by  the  impetus  of 
the  ebb  tide,  soon  reached  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  and  came  with  fearful  velocity  full 
on  the  looming  danger. 

“Papal  papa!”  cried  a  child's  voice  in 
terror,  “  here  is  a  ship !”  But,  if  fur  warning, 
the  admonition  came  too  late.  \Vith  crash¬ 
ing  force  the  fragile  bark  was  driven  on  the 
dark  hull,  aud  a  faint  cry  of  childhood  was 
the  only  sound  that  rose  above  the  momen¬ 
tary  crash  of  the  foundering  skifiT. 

At  the  same  moment  a  tall  figure  that 
had  sat  motionless,  like  a  withered  tree,  on 
the  bank,  watching,  unobserved,  the  progress 
of  the  boat,  leaped  up,  and,  springing  into  | 
the  water,  dived  and  swam  in  pursuit  of  the 
child ;  while  the  boy’s  companion,  a  strong 
and  expert  swimmer,  was  already  midway 
over  the  river,  crying  in  lusty  accents  for  aid 
and  succour.  Twice  the  stranger  disappeared 
under  the  dark  hulls  of  the  black  tier  in 
search  of  the  child ;  and,  as  be  rose  at  last 
with  his  rescued  burden  in  his  arms,  he 
paused  an  iustant  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  listen  to  the  more  remote  and  fainter 
cries  of  the  escaping  swimmer.  With  a 
smile  of  vindictive  hatred,  the  stranger 
turned  from  the  direction  of  the  sounds, 
and,  hugging  the  child  closer  to  his  breast, 
struck  out  with  one  arm  for  the  spot  from 
which  he  had  marked  the  accident,  and, 
gaining  the  bank,  fled  at  the  extremity  of  his 
speed,  till,  reaching  the  obscurity  of  I.simbetb, 
he  was  finally  lost  to  observation  among 
the  dark  and  narrow  thoroughfares  that 


unite  the  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Black- 
friars. 

[The  continuation  of  this  second  chapter 
will  be  found  in  our  next  number,  it  having 
proved  too  long  to  be  concluded  here.] 


AN  ESQUIMAUX  LEGEND. 

In  ages  past,  according  to  the  Esquimaux, 
a  young  chief  of  their  tribe,  'full  of  talent 
and  genius,  climbed,  by  means  of  wings,  into 
the  heavens,  and  there  reached  the  sun — 
not  by  any  means  then  the  glorious  orb  of 
day  that  now  it  is.  He  took  fire  with  him 
from  the  earth,  and  this,  communicating 
easily  with  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
sun,  rendered  it  the  brilliant  object  we  see 
at  this  day  in  the  skies.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Their  legend  goes  on  to  say — that,  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  sun,  he  took  with  him,  on  his 
second  departure  from  terra  firms,  a  young 
Esquimaux,  with  whom,  during  bis  honey¬ 
moon,  he  lived  in  that  happiness  which 
usually  is  supposed  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
newly-joined  couples,  whether  in  the  icy 
north  or  in  the  sunny  south.  Quarrels, 
however,  ensued.  (Possibly,  the  lady  may 
have  wanted  to  have  seen  life,  and  life  in 
the  sun,  with  one  man  only,  might  not  have 
been  so  full  of  fun  and  delight  as  she  bad  ima¬ 
gined  previous  to  leaving  literally  the  land  of 
her  birth). 

These  quarrels  grew  more  frequent  and 
of  greater  import;  and  one  day  our  lady 
disappeared,  having  possessed  herself  of  her 
companion’s  means  of  flight,  as  also  some  of 
the  fire.  She  sped  through  the  air,  and 
alighted  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  (had  she 
heard  the  English  tale  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  ?),  and  forthwith  commenced  a  lighting 
up  this  orb  also.  The  mildness  of  the  light 
of  the  moon,  compared  with  that  of  the  sun, 
is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  apprehended,  to  the 
small  quantity  of  fire  with  which  she 
absconded,  or  to  the  less  easy  nature  of  Lady 
Luna  to  receive  light.  No  sooner  did  our 
Esquimaux,  from  his  far-off  brighter  region, 
descry  this  lesser  light  in  the  heavens,  than 
he  started  in  full  pursuit,  sun  and  all,  to 
capture  his  former  sun-mate ;  and  ever,  and 
ever  since,  has  he  continued  to  pursue  hia 
“  woman  in  the  moon” — oftentimes,  at  eclipse 
times,  coming  very  near,  as  the  Esquimaux 
say,  bnt,  still  baffled,  he  continues  bis  moon 
chase. 
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We  represent  this  pretty  body  with  a  skirt  I  Jacket  over  it,  in  whieli  cose  tiie  body  is  Snialied 
attached;  bat  it  is  equaily  eiegant  if  made  in  a  with  a  deep  basque,  trimmed  with  veiret  ribbon 
different  material  to  the  dress,  and  worn  as  a  I  and  fringe  to  correspond  with  the  sleere. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  PARISIAN  BA8QUINE. 
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fold*  or  Btnall  cape*  which  form  the  apper  part 
of  thi!  ulceve.  below  which  1*  a  Tery  deep  frill. 

or  any  summer  material,  is  employed  for  this 
basquine. 

ELEGANT  WORK-BASKET,  IN  DARNED 
NETTING. 

(rOR  ENaRAVIRO  SEX  FAOE  64.) 

Materials _ A  wire  frame,  cerise  cher.iUe,  five 

yards  of  satin  ribbon  of  the  name  colour  (inch 
wide),  eerlse  and  sreen  nettlnR  silk,  and  filet. 
Also  cerise  fringe  to  match  the  ribbon. 

The  period  being  approaching  when  fancy  fairs 
are  Tery  much  in  vogtu*,  and  many  of  our  readers 
are  doubtless  contemplating  the  contribntions 
they  will  make  to  them,  we  think  that  the  accom¬ 
panying  design  will  be  particularly  useful. 

The  wire  frame  of  the  basket  can  easily  be 
procured,  and  the  first  thing  Is  to  coyer  the  whole 
of  the  frame  by  winding  soft  braid  round  it. 
It  is  then  coveovl  a  second  time  with  chenille, 
which  is  wound  closely  round.  Seven  pieces  of 
filet  are  darned  with  the  design  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving— the  flowers  In  cerise,  the  stems  and 
leaves  in  green.  A  piece  of  cardboard  to  lit  the 
bottom  should  be  slightly  wadded  on  one  side, 
and  tlien  covered  on  both  with  black  silk  or  satin. 
Over  this,  on  the  wadded  side,  the  filet  for  this 
part  is  tacked.  It  is  then  st'wed  in  Its  place,  and 
the  other  six  pieces,  forming  the  sides,  in  theirs ; 
they  are  sewed  at  the  outside  of  the  wires,  which, 
as  it  appears  in  the  engraving,  are  seen  inside 
&c  basket.  Cover  the  scams  with  fine  silk  cord ; 
quill  the  ribbon  neatly,  and  lay  it  along  the  top 
and  round  tlie  bottom,  and  add  the  fringe. 

These  frames  may  be  made  up  with  beads,  or 
Berlin  work,  and  in  any  way  are  very  pretty  and 
Bseful. 


®:bc  yiursirn. 


Hraltht  lKF.tNT8. — Unfortunately,  n  opInlOB 
is  prevalent  in  society,  that  the  tewder  child  has 
naturally  a  great  power  sf  gwaeratliig  heat  ood 
resisting  cold;  and  from  this  popalar  orrur  have 
arisen  the  most  lotsl  results.  This  opioion  has 
been  much  strsogtheaed  by  the  InsMieu*  moBBor 
in  which  cold  operates  on  the  frame,  tha  Injorien* 
effects  not  being  always  manifest  during,  or 
Immediately  after,  iU  ^plication ;  so  that,  bat 
too  t'reqnondy,  the  fhtal  result  it  traced  to  a 
wroqg  sourea,  orthe  infant  sinks  under  the  action 
of  an  unknown  eauss.  It  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  that  the  power  of  generati^  heat,  in 
warm-blooded  sninmlo,  is  at  its  swnsmMU  at  its 
birth,  and  iacraases  suecessively  to  adult  age; 
that  young  anlstals,  then  fora,  mstead  of  being 
warmer  than  adults,  are  generally  a  degree  or 
two  colder,  and,  moreover,  part  ttiU  tkatr  heat 
mare  remHly.  These  facts  show  how  great  must 
be  the  folly  of  that  system  of  haritMag  the  oen- 
stltutiun  which  indnecs  the  parent  to  plunge  the 
tender  and  delicate  child  into  a  cold  bath  at  all 
seasons,  and  freely  to  expose  it  to  the  cold,  cnttlng 
currents  of  an  easterly  wind. 

A  Bast  Outfit _ When  the  means  are  limited, 

cheap  materials,  and  plenty  of  them,  should  rather 
b*  considered  than  fine  materials  and  a  limited 
quantity,  as  cleanliness  is  of  paramount  import¬ 


ance,  and  this  cannot  be  maintained  without  a 
dally  change  of  everything.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
what  we  consider  as  an  ample  and  complete  outfit 
for  a  baby  :  —  Six  night-gowns,  four  monthly 
gowns,  lour  robes,  six  white  petticoats,  four  day 
flannels,  three  night  ditto,  six  shirts  (six  night¬ 
caps,  six  day  ditto,  may  be  dispensed  with),  six 
dozen  diapers,  fonr  flannel  pilches,  three  flannel 
rollers,  two  knitted  binders.  These  last  are  very 
niee  indeed,  mueh  softer  than  tlie  woven  ones,  and 
quite  firm  enough  if  knitted  with  knitting  cotton 
No.  20,  and  suitable  needles. 


Cooktrii,  ljulvling,  aitb  ^rtsxrlnng. 

Pomri)  PvDnixo. — One  pound  of  plums,  one 
pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound 
of  sngar,  one  pound  of  suet,  one  pound  of  carrots 
grated,  one  pound  of  potatoes  grated,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  eandied  lemon.|ieel.  Add  spice, 
cinnamon,  and  nntmeg,  according  to  taste.  Boil 
eight  hours.  Serve  with  brandy  sanc<‘. 

Beef  Tea _ Cut  half  a  pound  of  lean,  fresh 

beef  into  slices,  lay  It  in  a  dish,  and  pour  over  it 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Cover  the  dish,  and  let 
it  stand  half  an  hour  by  tlie  fire ;  then  Just  boil  It 
up,  pour  It  off  clear,  and  salt  It  a  very  little. 

To  Mince  Beef,  Mctton,  &c _ Mince  beet;  or 

any  other  cold  meat,  fine,  with  onion,  pepper, 
salt,  pot-maijoram,  ono  tablo-spcKinful  of  capers  ' 
or  caper  vinegar,  and  threw  cloves.  Add  a  little 
gravy,  then  take  bread-crumbs  and  mix  till  it  is 
pretty  thick ;  then  pnt  in  a  deep  dish,  three  parts 
full.  Have  ready  some  potatoes  mashed  with 
cream  and  butter,  then  fill  up  the  dish  w  ith  pota¬ 
toes.  Put  a  bit  of  butter  on  the  tup,  and  brown 
it  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire. 

A  NICE  Plum  Cakk _ One  pound  of  flour,  a 

quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  beat  to  a  cream, 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  currants, 
two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  and  lialf  a  pint  of 
milk,  kssping  out  a  little,  which  mix  with  a 
dsssiwt  spnnnfUl  of  ammonia,  and  beat  well  in. 
Let  It  go  into  the  oven  immediately,  and  pot  in  a 
few  straws. 

A  Pamn  Cakb _ Half  a  poimd  of  flonr,  half  a 

pound  of  ground  tics,  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  half 
a  pound  of  entrants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bittter,  tsFo  ounces  of  almonds,  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  a  little  mace  sad  nutmeg,  aud  one  tea- 
tpoonfU  of  carbonate  sf  soda,  mlxsd  with  one 
pint  of  milk. 

Doutfcns, — Chop  flue  and  well  asaron  half  a 
pound  of  cold  me^  two  ounces  of  beef  sust,  and 
three  osmees  of  boiled  riee.  Boll  Into  tsusages, 
egg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  a  nice  brown. 
Serve  gravy  in  the  dish  with  them. 

Bios  Jellt.— One  pint  of  mflk,  a  Bm.-ill  piece 
of  cinnamon,  four  ounces  at  loaf  sugar,  boiled 
waU  together;  mix  four  ounce*  of  gTOund  riee 
writh  cold  milk.  Boil  the  whole  together  till  quite 
thick,  then  pnt  It  into  a  mould. 

Lemos  Cakes _ One  pound  of  flour,  half  a 

pound  of  butter,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  (pounded),  two  eggs,  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  essence  of  lemon.  Itnb  the  flour,  butter,  and 
sugar  well  together,  then  best  the  eggs  tho. 
ronghly,  and  add  to  them  the  essence  of  lemon ; 
after  which  pour  them  amongst  the  flour,  &c., 
and  mix  them  up  into  a  stiff  paste.  Drop  it  upon 
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tins,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  After  they 
are  baked,  let  the  oren  door  stand  open  alittle,  to 
dry  them.  These  cakes  are  equally  nice  if 
ilaronred  with  essence  of  almonds  instead  of 
lemon. 

PKistBtrEu  Fnerrs— A  Srasonablk  ScGcagtioa. 
—  Now  that  gooseberries  and  currants  are 
abundant,  country  wires  would  do  well  to  pre. 
serre  some  of  the  surplus  supply  ft-om  the 
buslies;  they  will  come  in  usefully  hereafter  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  apjiles  and  jH  ars  that  the 
blight  has  carried  off.  The  fniit  is  to  be  gathered 
before  ft  is  too  ripe,  the  bottles  are  to  be  well 
filled  with  it  and  ciosely  corked ;  they  are  next  to 
be  placed  in  a  vess<-l  containing  cold  «  ater,  which 
should  reach  as  high  as  the  necks  of  the  bottles ; 
heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  temperature  is  raised 
from  liiO'’  to  170°,  and  maintained  at  this  for  half 
an  hour;  lastly,  the  bottles  are  to  be  filled  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  corks  with  boiling  water; 
they  are  to  be  well  corked  immediately  and  laid 
upon  their  sides,  so  that  the  water  may  swell  the 
corks,  whereby  the  entrance  of  the  air  will  be 
more  effectually  prevented. 

Swings  ffittorlb  |iiiohjing. 

Tbk  Ur.CKiiT  FOR  A  SoENT  Jae.— Take  six 
pounds  of  bay-salt,  bi  aten  fine,  rose  leaves,  gilli- 
flowers,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  lavender,  bay 
and  laurel  leaves,  violets,  verbena,  and  other  sweet 
flowers,  well  dried  in  the  sun.  Put  all  these  into 
a  large  china  Jar,  sprinkle  the  bay-salt  among 
them— in  a  few  days  they  will  become  moist ;  stir 
them  once  a  day  for  some  time,  add  more  bay. 
salt,  keep  them  well  covered  up.  When  all  the 


flowers  are  collected,  add  four  ounces  of  orris- 
root  sliced,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  beat  the  rinds 
of  three  Seville  oranges  and  three  lemons,  a 
small  quantity  of  the  essence  of  bergamot;  stir 
all  well  together  every  day.  .  Rose  leaves  and 
violets,  well  dried,  may  be  added  yearly. 

A  Good  Cocoii  Mixturk.— Take  half  a  pound 
of  treacle,  half  a  pint  of  the  best  distilled  vinegar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum.  One  table- 
spoonftil  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

CuRK  FOR  Khkomatism.— Half  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
gum-guiacnm,  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  mustard.  Mix  carcfolly 
together.  Take  one  teaspuonful  in  a  glass  of 
spring  water  every  second  night  for  six  nights. 
After  which,  take  half  the  spoonful  every  night 
successively  until  tlie  entire  has  been  consumed. 


A  OKRAT  curse  of  English  society  it  the  folly,  or, 
in  tgany  instances,  rather  the  crime,  of  appear¬ 
ance-making.  How  many  a  rained  family  might 
be  well  doing  and  happily  circumstanced  but  for 
this  folly !  How  many  a  crime  would  never  have 
been  committed  if  it  had  not  been  fur  this  social 
curse! 

Orioir  of  tiif.  Foroet-mf-kot _ Two  lovers, 

who  were  to  bo  married  the  next  day,  were  walking 
at  sunset  on  the  bunks  of  the  Danube.  The 
niniden  perceived  a  bunch  of  blue  flowers,  and 
wished  to  have  it  as  a  memorial  of  that  happy 
evening.  The  lover,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  it, 
fell  into  tho  river,  and,  feeling  his  strength  fail 
him,  threw  to  the  bank  the  bunch  of  flowers, 
calling  out  as  he  sank  bimeath  the  waves  for  ever, 
“  Vergiti-mtin-nichl,"  or.  Forget-me-not. 
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THE  SCARLET  LETTER. 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 


Hester  Prykse,  therefore,  did  not  flee. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  within  the 
rerge  of  the  peninsula,  but  not  in  close 
vicinity  to  any  other  habitation,  there  was  a 
small  thatched  cottage.  It  had  been  built 
by  an  earlier  settler  and  abandoned,  because 
the  soil  about  it  was  too  sterile  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  while  its  comparative  remoteness  put  it 
out  of  the  sphere  of  that  social  activity 
which  already  marked  the  habits  of  the  emi¬ 
grants.  It  stood  on  the  shore,  looking  across 
a  basin  of  the  sea  at  the  forest- covered  bills 
towards  the  west.  A  clump  of  scrubby  trees, 
such  as  alone  grew  on  the  peninsula,  did  not 
so  much  conceal  the  cottage  from  view  as 
seem  to  denote  that  here  was  some  object 
which  would  fain  have  been,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  concealed.  In  this  little,  lonesome 
dwelling,  with  some  slender  means  that  she 
possessed,  and  by  the  permission  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  who  still  kept  an  inquisitorial  watch 
over  her,  Hester  established  herself  with  her 
infant  child.  A  mvstic  shadow  of  suspicion 
No.  3,  You  VI. 


immediately  attached  itself  to  the  spoL 
Children,  too  young  to  comprehend  where¬ 
fore  this  woman  should  he  shut  out  from  the 
sphere  of  human  charities,  would  creep  nigh 
enough  to  behold  her  plying  her  needle  at 
the  cottage  window,  or  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way,  or  labouring  in  her  little  garden,  or 
coming  forth  along  the  pathway  that  led 
townward ;  and,  discerning  the  scarlet  letter 
on  her  breast,  would  scamper  oil  with  c 
strange,  contagious  fear. 

Lonely  as  was  Hester's  situation,  and 
without  a  friend  on  earth  who  dared  to  show 
himself,  she,  however,  incurred  no  risk  of 
want.  She  possessed  an  art  that  sufficed, 
even  in  a  land  that  afforded  comparatively 
little  scope  for  its  exercise,  to  supply  food 
for  her  thriving  infaut  and  herself.  It  was 
the  art — then,  as  now,  almost  the  only  one 
within  a  woman’s  grasp — of  needle-work. 
She  bore  on  her  breast,  in  the  curiously  em¬ 
broidered  letter,  a  specimen  of  her  delicate 
and  imaginative  skill,  of  which  the  dames  of 
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a  court  might  gladly  have  availed  themstlves,  scarf*,  and  the  minister  on  his  band;  it 
to  add  the  ricW  and  more  spiritual  adorn-  decked  the  baby’s  little  cap;  itwa.s  shut  up, 
ment  of  human  ingenuity  to  their  fabrics  of  to  be  mildewed  and  moulder  away,  in  the 
silk  and  gold.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  sable  coffins  of  the  dead.  But  it  is  not  recorded 
simplicity  that  generally  characterised  the  that,  in  a  single  instance,  her  skill  was 
Puritanic  modes  of  dress,  there  imght  be  an  called  in  to  enibroider  the  white  veil  which 
infrequent  call  for  the  finer  productions  of  was  to  cosen  the  pure  blushes  of  a  brlde> 
her  handiwork.  Yet  the  teste  of  the  age.  The  esoeption  indioete<}  the  ever  relentless 
demanding  whatever  was  elaborate  in  corn*  '  vigour  with  which  society  frowned  upon  her 
positions  of  this  kind,  did  not  fail  to  extend  its  sin. 

influence  over  our  stem  progenitors,  who  had  Hester  sought  not  to  acquire  anything 
cast  behind  them  so  many  fashions  which  it  beyond  a  subsistence,  of  the  plaiiust  and 
might  seem  harder  to  dispense  with.  Public  .  most  ascetic  description,  for  herself,  and  a 
ceremonies,  such  as  ordinations,  the  insUdla-  I  simple  abundance  for  her  child.  H^  own 
tion  of  magistrates,  and  all  that  could  give  |  dfess  was  of  the  coarsest  roateriaU  and  the 
majesty  to  the  forms  in  which  a  new  govern-  [  most  sombre  hue ;  with  only  that  on*  orna¬ 
ment  manifested  itself  to  the  people,  were,  j  ment — the  scarlet  letter — which  it  was  her 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  marked  by  a  stately  doom'  to  wear.  The  child's  attire,  on  the 
and  well-conducted  ceremonial, Mtd  %  other  baud,  was  distinguished  by  a  fanciful, 

but  yet  a  studied,  magnificence.  Deep  rufli^  or,  we  might  rather  say,  a  fantastic  ingenuity, 
painfully  wrought  hands,  and  gorgeously  which  IWved,  indeed,  to  heighten  the  airy 
embroidered  gloves,  were  all  deemed  neces-  charm  that  early  began  to  develop  itself  in 
sary  to  the  official  state  of  men  assuming  >  the  little  girl,  but  which  appeared  to  have 
the  reins  of  power ;  and  were  readily  allowed  |  also  a  deeper  meaning.  We  may  speak 
to  individuals  dignified  by  rank  or  wealth,  j  further  of  it  bereaftev.  Except  for  that 
even  while  sumptuary  laws  forbade  these  and  small  expendituia  jg  |be  decoration  of  her 
similar  extravagances  to  the  plebeian  order.  I  infant,  Hesfai  haahowed  all  her  superfluous 
In  the  array  of  funerals,  too — whether  for  j  magus  iu  charity,  on  wretches  less  miserable 
the  apparel  of  the  dead  body,  or  to  typify,  |  thao  herself,  and  who  not  unfrequcntly 
by  manifold  emblematic  devices  of  sable  |  insulted  the  hand  that  fed  them.  SIucli  of 
cloth  and  snowy  lawn,  the  sorrow  of  the  ]  the  time,  which  she  might  readily  have 
survivors — tliere  was  a  frequent  and  charac-  i  applied  to  the  better  efforts  of  her  art,  she 
teristic  demand  for  such  labour  as  Hester  j  employed  in  making  coarse  garments  for  the- 
Prynne  could  supply.  Baby-linen  —  for  I  poor.  It  is  probable  that  there  w-as  an 
babies  then  wore  robes  of  state — afibrded  i  idea  of  penance  in  this  mode  of  occupation, 
still  another  possibility  of  toil  and  emolu-  j  and  that  she  offered  up  a  real  sacrifice  of  ' 
ment.  I  enjoyment,  in  devoting  so  many  hours  to 

By  degrees,  nor  very  slowly,  her  hand!-  j  such  rude  handiwork.  She  had  in  her 
work  became  what  would  now  be  termed  the  nature  a  rich,  voluptuous.  Oriental  charac- 
fashion.  Whether  from  commiseration  for  a  !  teristio — a  taste  for  the  gorgeously  beautiful, 
woman  of  so  miserable  a  destiny,  or  from  the  j  which,  save  in  the  exquisite  productions  of 
morbid  curiosity  that  gives  a  fictitious  value  !  her  needle,  found  nothing  else,  in  all  the 
even  to  common  or  worthless  things,  or  by  !  possibilities  of  her  life,  to  exercise  itself 
whatever  other  intangible  circumstance  was  |  upon.  Women  derive  a  pleasure,  inconi- 
then,  as  now,  sufficient  to  bestow,  on  some  '  prehonsible  to  the  other  sex,  from  the 
persons,  wbat  others  might  seek  in  vain,  or  delicate  toil  of  tlie  needle.  To  Hester 
because  Hester  really  filled  a  gap  which  must  j  Prynne  it  might  have  been  a  mode  of  ex¬ 
otherwise  have  remained  vacant,  it  is  certain  I  pressing,  and  therefore  soothing,  the  passion 
that  she  had  ready  and  fairly-requited  em-  |  of  her  life.  Like  all  other  joys,  she  rejected 
ployment  for  as  many  hours  as  she  s.nw  fit  :  it  as  sin.  This  morbid  meddling  of  cou- 
to  occupy  with  her  needle.  V'aiiity,  it  may  '  science  with  an  immaterial  mutter  betokened, 
be,  chose  to  mortify  itself  by  putting  on,  for  |  it  is  to  be  feared,  no  genuine  and  steadfast 
ceremonials  of  pomp  and  state,  the  garments  |  penitence,  but  something  doubtful,  soine- 
tbat  li.ad  been  wrought  by  her  sinful  hands.  I  thing  that  might  be  deeply  wrong,  beneath. 
Her  needle-work  was  seen  on  the  ruif  of  the  '  In  this  manner,  Hester  Prynne  came  to 
governor ;  military  men  wore  it  on  their  I  have  a  part  to  perform  in  the  world.  With 
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h«r  Bative  «ner^y  of  character,  and  rare 
capacity,  it  could  nut  entirely  caat  her  off, 
althongh  it  liad  set  a  mark  upon  her,  more 
intolerable  to  a  woman's  heart  than  that 
which  branded  the  brow  of  Cain.  In  all 
her  interconrse  with  society,  howeTer,  there 
waa  nothing  that  mnde  her  feel  as  if  she 
belonged  to  it.  Every  gesture,  every  word, 
and  even  the  silence  of  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact,  implied,  and  often  expressed, 
that  she  was  bunisiied,  and  as  much  alone 
as  if  she  inhabited  another  sphere,  or  com¬ 
municated  with  the  common  nature  by  other 
organs  and  senses  than  the  rest  of  human 
kind.  She  stood  apart  from  moral  interests, 
yet  close  beside  them,  like  a  ghost  that  re¬ 
visits  tlie  familiar  fireside,  and  can  no  longer 
nuke  itself  seen  or  felt;  no  mure  smile 
with  the  household  joy,  nor  mourn  with 
the  kindred  sorrow ;  or,  should  it  succeed 
in  manifesting  its  forbidden  sympathy, 
awakening  only  terror  and  horrible  repug¬ 
nance.  These  emotions,  in  fact,  and  its 
bitterest  scorn  besides,  seemed  to  be  the 
sole  portion  that  she  retained  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  heart.  It  was  not  an  age  of  delicacy  ; 
and  her  position,  although  she  understood  it 
well,  and  was  in  little  danger  of  forgetting 
it,  was  often  brought  before  her  vivid  selL 
perception,  like  a  new  anguisli,  by  the  rndest 
touch  upon  the  tenderest  spot.  The  poor, 
as  we  have  already  said,  whom  she  sought 
out  to  be  the  objects  of  her  bounty,  often 
reviled  the  hand  that  was  stretched  forth  to 
succour  them.  Dames  of  elevated  rank, 
likewise,  whose  doors  she  entered  in  the 
way  of  her  occupation,  were  accustomed  to 
distil  drops  of  bitterness  into  her  heart ; 
sometimes  through  tli.ut  alchemy  of  ((uiet 
malice,  by  which  women  can  concoct  a 
subtle  poison  from  ordinary  triHes  ;  and 
sometimes,  also,  by  a  coaraer  expression, 
that  fell  upon  the  sufferer's  defenceless  breast 
like  a  rough  blow  upon  an  ulcerated  wound. 
Hester  had  schooled  her.self  long  and  well ; 
she  never  responded  to  these  attacks,  save 
by  a  flush  of  crimson  that  rose  irrepressibly 
over  her  pale  cheek,  and  again  subsided  into 
the  depths  of  her  bosom.  She  was  patient — 
a  martyr,  indeed — but  she  forbore  to  pray 
for  enemies ;  lest,  in  spite  of  her  forgiving 
aspirations,  the  words  of  the  blessing 
should  stubbornly  twist  themselves  into  a 
curse. 

Continually,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
did  she  feel  the  iunumsrable  throbs  of  ] 


I  anguish  that  hod  been  so  cnnningly  contrii’ed 
I  for  ber  by  the  undying,  the  ever-active 
I  sentence  of  the  Puritan  tribunal.  Clergy, 
men  paused  in  the  street  to  address  wwi^ 
of  exhortation,  that  brought  a  crowd,  with 
its  mingled  grin  and  frown,  aronnd  the  poor, 
sinful  woman.  If  she  entered  a  chnrch, 

I  trusting  to  share  the  Sabbath  smile  of  the 
I  Universal  Father,  it  was  often  her  mishi^ 
to  And  herself  the  text  of  the  discourse. 
She  grew  to  have  a  dread  of  children ;  for 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  parents  a  vag«e 
idea  of  something  horrible  in  this  dreary 
woman,  gliding  silently  through  the  town, 
with  never  any  companion  bnt  one  only 
child.  Therefore,  first  allewiag  her  to  pasa, 
they  pursued  her  at  a  distance  with  shrill 
cries,  and  the  utterance  of  a  word  that  had 
no  distinct  purport  to  their  own  minds, 
bnt  was  none  the  less  terrible  to  her,  as 
proceeding  from  lip8..that  babbled  it  uncoo. 
scioQsly.  It  seemed  to  argne  so  wide  a 
diffusion  of  her  shame,  that  all  nature  knew 
of  it;  it  could  have  caused  ber  no  deeper 
pang,  had  the  leaves  of  the  trees  whispered 
the  dark  story  among  themselves — had  the 
summer  breeze  murmured  about  it — had  the 
wintry  blast  shrieked  it  aloud!  Another 
peculiar  torture  was  felt  in  the  gaze  of  a 
new  eye.  When  strangers  looked  curiously 
at  the  scarlet  letter — and  none  ever  failed 
to  do  BO — they  branded  it  afresh  into  Hester’s 
I  soul ;  so  that,  oftentimes,  she  could  scarcely 
refrain,  yet  always  did  refrain,  from  covering 
the  symbol  with  her  hand.  But  then,  again, 
an  accustomed  eye  had,  likewise  its  owu 
anguisli  to  inflict.  Ita  cool  stare  of  fami¬ 
liarity  was  intolerable.  From  first  to  last, 
in  short,  Hester  Prynne  had  always  this 
dreadful  agony  in  feeling  a  human  eye  upon 
the  token ;  the  spot  never  grew  callous ;  it 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  grow  more 
sensitive  with  daily  torture. 

But  sometimes,  once  in  many  days,  or 
perchance  in  many  months,  she  felt  an  eye 
— a  human  eye — upon  the  ignominious 
brand  that  seemed  to  give  a  momentary 
relief,  as  if  half  of  her  agony  were  shared. 
The  next  instant,  back  it  all  rushed  again, 
with  still  a  deeper  throb  of  pain;  for,  in 
that  brief  interval,  she  had  siuned  anew. 
Had  Hester  sinned  alone  ? 

Her  imagination  was  somewhat  affected, 
and,  had  she  been  of  a  softer  moral  and  in. 
tellectual  fibre,  would  have  been  still  mot« 
so,  by  the  strange  and  solitary  auguisb  of 
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into  the  child’s  expanding  nature;  ever 


been  bronght  forth  in  Kden ;  worthy  to  have 
been  left  there,  to  be  the  plaything  of  the 
angels,  after  the  world’s  first  parents  were 
driren  out.  The  child  had  a  native  grace 
which  does  not  invariably  co-exist  with 
fanltless  beauty ;  its  attire,  however  simple, 
always  impressed  the  beholder  as  if  it  were 
the  very  garb  that  precisely  became  it  best. 


dreading  to  detect  some  dark  and  wild  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  should  correspond  with  the 
guiltiness  to  which  she  owed  her  being. 

Certainly,  there  was  no.  physical  defect. 
By  its  perfect  shape,  its  vigour,  and  its 
natural  dexterity  in  the  use  of  all  its  un¬ 
tried  limbs,  the  infant  was  worthy  to  have 


But  little  Pearl  was  not  clad  in  rustic  weeds,  per  beauty,  shining  through  the  gorgeona 
Her  mother,  with  a  morbid  purpose  that  robes  which  might  have  extinguished  a 
may  be  better  understood  hereafter,  bad  paler  loveliness,  that  there  was  an  absolute 
bought  the  richest  tissues  that  could  be  pro-  circle  of  radiance  around  her,  on  the  dark- 
cured,  aud  allowed  her  imaginative  faculty  some  cottage  floor.  And  yet  a  russet  gown, 
its  full  play  in  the  arrangement  and  decora-  tom  and  soiled  with  the  child's  rude  play, 
tion  of  the  dresses  which  the  child  wore  made  a  picture  of  her  just  as  perfect.  Pearl’s 
before  the  public  eye.  So  nnagnificent  was  aspect  was  imbued  with  a  spell  of  infinite 
the  small  figure,  wheu  thus  arrayed,  and  variety ;  in  this  one  child  there  were  many 
such  was  the  splendour  of  Pearl’s  own  pro-  children,  comprehending  th  full  scope  be. 
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her  life.  Walking  to  and  fro,  with  thoae 
lonely  footsteps,  in  the  little  world  with 
which  she  was  outwardly  connected,  it  now 
and  then  appeared  to  Hester — if  altogether 
&ncy,  it  was  nevertheless  too  potent  to  be 
resisted — she  felt  or  fancied,  then,  that  the 
scarlet  letter  had  endowed  her  with  a  new 
sense.  She  shuddered  to  believe,  yet  could 
not  help  believing,  that  it  gave  her  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  knowledge  of  the  hidden  sin  in  other 
hearts.  She  was  terror-stricken  by  the  reve¬ 
lations  that  were  thus  made.  What  were 
they  ?  Could  they  he  other  than  the  insi¬ 
dious  whispers  of  the  bad  angel,  who  would 
fidn  have  persuaded  the  struggling  woman, 
as  yet  only  half  his  victim,  that  the  outward 
guise  of  purity  was  but  a  lie,  and  that,  if 
truth  were  everywhere  to  be  shown,  a  scarlet 
letter  would  blaze  forth  on  many  a  bosom 
besides  Hester  Prynne's  ?  Or  must  she  re- 1 
ceive  those  intimations — so  obscnre,  yet  so 
distinct — as  truth?  In  all  her  miserable 
experience,  there  was  nothing  else  so  awful 
and  so  loathsome  as  this  sense.  It  perplexed, 
as  well  as  shocked  her,  by  the  irreverent 
inopportuneneas  of  the  occasions  that  brought 
it  into  vivid  action.  Sometimes  the  red  in¬ 
famy  upon  her  breast  would  give  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  throb,  as  she  passed  near  a  venerable 
minister  or  magistrate,  the  model  of  piety 
and  justice,  to  whom  that  age  of  antique 
reverence  looked  up,  as  to  a  mortal  man  in 
fellowship  with  angels.  “  What  evil  thing 
is  at  hand  ?”  would  Hester  say  to  herself. 
Lifting  her  reluctant  eyes,  there  would  be 
nothing  human  wjthin  the  scope  of  view, 
save  the  form  of  this  earthly  saint !  Again, 
a  mystic  sisterhood  would  contumaciously 
assert  itself  as  she  met  the  sanctified  frown 
of  some  matron,  who,  according  to  the 
rumour  of  all  tongues,  had  kept  cold  snow 
within  her  bosom  throughout  life.  That 
unsunned  snow  in  the  matron's  bosom,  and 
the  burning  shame  on  Hester  Prynne’s — 
what  had  the  two  in  common?  Or,  once 
more,  the  electric  thrill  would  give  her 
warning — “Behold,  Hester,  here  is  a  com¬ 
panion  r  and,  looking  up,  she  would  detect 
the  eyes  of  a  young  maiden  glancing  at  the 
scarlet  letter,  shyly  and  aside,  and  quickly 
averted,  with  a  faint,  chill  crimson  in  her 
cheeks,  as  if  her  purity  were  somewhat 
sullied  bytliat  momentary  glance.  0  Fiend, 
whose  talisman  was  that  fatal  sjrmbol, 
wouldst  thou  leave  nothing,  whether  in  youth 
or  age,  for  this  poor  sinner  to  revere  ? — such 


loss  of  faith  is  ever  one  of  the  saddest  results 
of  sin.  Be  it  accepted  as  a  proof  that  all 
was  not  corrupt  in  this  poor  victim  of  her 
own  frailty  and  men’s  ha^  law,  that  Hester 
Prynne  yet  struggled  to  believe  that  no 
fellow-mortal  was  guilty  like  herself. 

The  vulgar,  who,  in  thoae  dreary  old 
times,  were  always  contributing  a  grotesque 
horror  to  what  interested  their  imaginations, 
had  a  story  about  the  scarlet  letter  which 
I  we  might  readily  work  up  into  a  terrific 
'  legend.  They  averred  that  the  symbol  was 
I  not  mere  scarlet  cloth,  tinged  in  an  earthly 
dye-pot,  but  was  red-hot  with  infernal  fire, 
and  could  be  seen  glowing  all  alight  when¬ 
ever  Hester  Prynne  walked  abroad  in  the 
night-time.  And  we  most  needs  say,  it 
seared  Hester’s  bosom  so  deeply,  that  per¬ 
haps  there  was  more  truth  in  the  rumour 
than  our  modern  incredulity  may  be  inclined 
to  admit. 

VI. — PEARL. 

We  have  as  yet  hardly  spoken  of  the  infant; 
that  little  creature,  whose  innocent  life  had 
sprung,  by  the  inscrutable  decree  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  a  lovely  and  immortal  flower,  out  of 
the  rank  luxur'unce  of  a  guilty  passion. 
How  strange  it  seemed  to  the  sad  woman,  as 
she  watched  the  growth  and  the  beauty  that 
became  every  day  more  brilliant,  and  the 
intelligence  that  threw  its  quivering  sun¬ 
shine  over  the  tiny  features  of  this  child! 
Her  Pearl  I  for  so  bad  Hester  called  her; 
not  as  a  name  expressive  of  her  aspect, 
which  had  nothing  of  the  calm,  white,  unim¬ 
passioned  lustre  that  would  be  indicated  by 
the  comparison.  But  she  named  the  infant 
“  Pearl,”  as  being  of  great  price — purchased 
with  all  she  had — her  mother’s  only  trea¬ 
sure  t  How  strange,  indeed  I  Man  had 
marked  this  woman’s  sin  by  a  scarlet  letter, 
I  which  had  such  potent  and  disastrous  efficacy 
I  that  no  human  sympathy  could  reach  her, 
save  it  were  sinful  like  herself.  God,  as  a 
'  direct  consequence  of  the  sin  which  man 
thus  punished,  had  given  her  a  lovely  child, 
whose  place  was  on  that  same  dishonoured 
bosom,  to  connect  her  parent  for  ever  with 
the  race  and  descent  of  mortals,  and  to  be 
finally  a  blessed  soul  in  heaven  I  Yet  these 
thoughts  afifected  Hester  Prynne  less  with 
hope  than  apprehension.  She  knew  that 
her  deed  had  been  evil;  she  could  have  no 
faith,  therefore,  that  its  result  would  be 
good.  Day  after  day,  she  looked  fearfully 
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smill  features  into  a  stern,  unsympathisinjt 
look  of  discontent.  Not  seldom,  she  Tvould 
langh  anew,  .md  louder  than  before,  like  a 
thing  incap.iMe  and  unintelligent  of  human 
sorrow.  Or — but  this  more  rarely  heppened 
— she  would  be  convulsed  with  a  rage  of 
grief,  and  sob  out  ber  love  for  her  mother 
in  broken  words,  and  seem  intent  on  proving 
that  she  had  a  heart  by  breaking  it.  Yet 
Hester  was  hardly  safe  in  confiding  herself 
to  that  gusty  tenderness ;  it  passed  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  it  came.  Brooding  over  all  these 
matters,  the  mother  felt  like  one  who  has 
evoked  a  spirit,  but,  by  some  irregi\larity  in 
the  process  of  conjuration,  has  failed  to  win 
the  master-word  that  should  control  this 
new  and  incomprehensible  intelligence.  Her 
only  real  comfort  was  when  the  child  lay  in 
the  placidity  of  sleep.  Then  she  was  sure 
of  her,  and  tasted  hours  of  (piiet.  sad,  de¬ 
licious  happiness,  until — perhaps  with  that 
perverse  expression  glimmering  from  l>eneath 
her  opening  lids — little  Pearl  awoke  ! 

How  soon — with  what  strange  rapidity, 
indeed — diil  Pearl  arrive  at  an  age  that  was 
capable  of  social  intercourse,  beyond  the 
mother’s  ever-ready  smile  and  nonsense- 
words  !  And  then  what  a  happiness  would 
it  have  been  could  Hester  Prynne  have 
heard  her  clear,  bird-like  voice  mingling  with 
the  upro.w  of  other  childish  voices,  and  have 
distinguished  and  unravelled  her  own  dar¬ 
ling’s  tones  amid  all  the  entangled  outcry  of 
a  group  of  sportive  children  1  But  this  could 
never  be.  Pearl  was  a  born  outcast  of  the 
infantile  world.  An  imp  of  evil,  emblem 
and  product  of  sin,  she  had  no  right  among 
christened  infants.  Nothing  was  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  instinct,  .as  it  seemed, 
with  which  the  child  comprehended  her 
loneliness :  the  destiny  that  had  drawn  an 
inviol.able  circle  round  about  her;  the  whole 
peculiarity,  in  short,  of  her  position  in  re¬ 
spect  to  other  children.  Never,  since  her 
release  from  prison,  had  Hester  met  the 
public  gaze  without  her.  In  all  her  walks 
about  the  town.  Pearl,  too,  was  there :  first 
us  the  babe  m  arms,  and  afterwards  ns  the 
little  girl,  small  companion  of  her  mother, 
holding  a  forefinger  with  her  whole  grasp, 
and  tripping  along  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  footsteps  to  one  of  Hester’s.  She  saw 
the  children  of  the  settlement,  on  the  grassy 
margin  of  the  street,  or  at  the  domestic 
thresholds,  disporting  themselves  in  sneh 
grim  fashion  ns  the  Puritanic  curture  would 


permit ;  playing  at  going  to  chnrch,  per¬ 
chance  ;  or  at  sconrging  (junkers ;  or  talcing 
scalps  in  a  sham  fight  with  the  Indians;  or 
scaring  cue  another  with  freaks  of  imitative 
witchcraft.  Pearl  saw,  and  gazed  intently, 
but  never  sought  to  make  acquaintance.  If 
spoken  to,  she  would  not  speak  again.  If 
the  children  g.athered  about  her,  as  they 
sometimes  did.  Pearl  would  grow  positively 
terrible  in  her  puny  wrath,  snatching  up 
stones  to  fling  .it  them,  with  shrill,  incoherent 
exclamstinns.  that  made  her  mother  tremble, 
hecimse  they  had  so  mnch  the  sound  of  a 
witch's  anathemas  in  some  unknown  tongue. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  little  Puritans, 
being  of  the  most  intolerant  brood  that  ever 
lived,  bad  got  a  vague  idea  of  something 
outlandish,  unearthly,  or  at  variance  with 
ordinary  fashions,  in  the  mother  and  child; 
and  therefore  scorned  them  in  their  hearts, 
and  not  ur.freqnewtly  reviled  them  with 
their  tongues.  Pearl  felt  the  sentiment,  and 
requited  it  with  the  bitterest  hatred  that 
can  be  supposed  to  rankle  in  a  childish 
bosom.  These  outbreaks  of  a  fierce  temper 
had  a  kind  of  value,  and  even  comfort,  for 
her  mother ;  because  there  was  at  least  an 
intelligible  earnestness  in  the  mood,  instead 
of  the  fitful  caprice  that  so  often  thwarted 
her  in  the  child's  manifestations.  It  appalled 
her,  nevertheless,  to  discern  here,  again,  a 
•shadowy  reflection  of  the  evil  that  had 
existed  in  herself.  .Ml  this  enmity  and 
passion  had  Pearl  inherited,  by  inalienable 
right,  out  of  Hester’s  heart.  Jlother  and 
daughter  stood  together  in  the  same  circle 
of  seclusion  from  human  society ;  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  child  seemed  to  bo  per¬ 
petuated  those  unquiet  elements  that  had 
distracted  Hc.ster  IVynne  before  Pearl’s 
birth,  bnt  had  since  begun  to  be  soothed 
away  by  the  softening  influences  of  mater¬ 
nity. 

At  home,  within  and  around  her  mother’s 
cottage.  Pearl  wanted  not  a  wide  and  various 
circle  of  acquaintance.  The  spell  of  life 
went  forth  from  her  ever-creative  spirit,  and 
cimrrnnieated  itself  to  a  thousand  objects, 
as  a  torch  kindles  a  flame  wherever  it  may 
lie  applied.  The  unlikeliest  materials — a 
stick,  a  bunch  of  r.igs,  a  flower — were  the 
puppets  of  Pearl’s  witchcraft,  and,  without 
undergoing  any  outward  change,  became 
spiritually  adapted  to  whatever  drama  occu¬ 
pied  the  stage  of  her  inner  world.  Her  one 
hahy-voice  served  a  multitude  of  imaginary 
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tween  the  wild-flower  prettiuess  of  a  pea-  ' 
lant-baby,  and  the  pomp,  in  little,  of  an 
infant  princess.  Throughout  all,  however,  i 
there  was  a  trait  of  passion,  a  certain  depth 
of  hue,  which  she  never  lost ;  and  if,  in  any  ' 
of  her  changes,  she  bad  grown  fainter  or  | 
paler,  she  would  have  ceased  to  be  herself ; 
it  would  have  been  no  longer  Pearl !  | 

This  outward  mutability  indicated,  and 
did  not  more  than  fairly  express,  the  various  ^ 
properties  of  her  inner  life.  Her  nature  ap-  | 
peered  to  possess  depth,  too,  as  well  as 
variety ;  but — or  else  Hester's  fears  de- 1 
ceived  her — it  lacked  reference  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  world  into  which  she  was  born. 
The  child  could  not  be  made  amenable  to 
rules.  In  giving  her  existence,  a  great  law 
had  been  broken ;  and  the  result  was  a  being 
whose  elements  were  perhaps  beantifnl  and 
brilliant,  but  all  in  disorder ;  or  with  an 
order  peculiar  to  themselves,  amidst  which 
the  point  of  variety  and  arrangement  was 
difficult  or  impossible  to  be  discovered. 
Hester  could  only  account  for  the  child's 
character — and  even  then  most  vaguely  and 
imperfectly — by  recalling  what  she  heraelf 
had  been,  during  that  momentous  period 
while  Pearl  was  imbibing  her  soul  from  the 
spiritual  world,  and  her  bodily  frame  from 
its  material  of  earth.  The  mother's  im¬ 
passioned  state  had  been  the  medium  through 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  unborn 
infant  the  rays  of  its  moral  life  ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  white  and  clear  or'iginally,  they  had 
taken  the  deep  stains  of  crimson  and  gold, 
the  fiery  lustre,  the  black  shadow,  and  the 
nntempered  light  of  the  intervening  sub¬ 
stance.  Above  all,  the  warfare  of  Hester’s 
spirit,  at  that  epoch,  was  perpetuated  in 
Pearl.  She  could  recognise  her  wild, 
desperate,  defiant  mood,  ^  flightiness  of 
her  temper,  and  even  some  of  the  very  cloud- 
shapes  of  gloom  and  despondency  that  had 
brooded,  in  her  heart.  They  were  now  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  morning  radiance  of  a  young 
child’s  disposition,  but,  later  in  the  day  of 
earthly  existence,  might  be  prolific  of  the 
storm  and  whirlwind. 

The  discipline  of  the  family,  in  those  davs, 
was  of  a  far  more  rigid  kind  than  now.  The 
frown,  the  harsh  rebuke,  the  frequeut  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rod,  enjoined  by  Scriptural 
authority,  were  used,  not  merely  in  the  way 
of  punishment  for  actual  offences,  but  as  a 
wholesome  regimen  for  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  all  childish  virtues.  Hester 


Prynne,  nevertheless,  the  lonely  mother  of 
thisone  child,  ran  little  risk  of  erring  on  the  side 
of  undue  severity.  Mindful,  however,  of  her 
own  errors  and  misfortunes,  she  early  sought 
to  impose  a  tender  but  strict  control  over  the 
infant  immortality  that  was  committed  to 
her  charge.  Hut  the  task  was  beyond  her 
skill.  After  testing  both  smiles  and  frowns, 
and  proving  that  neither  mode  of  treatment 
possessed  nay  calculable  influeiicc,  Hester 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  stand  aside,  and 
permit  the  child  to  be  swayed  by  her  own 
impulses.  Physical  compulsion  or  restraint 
was  effectual,  of  course,  while  it  lasted.  As 
to  any  other  kind  of  discipline,  whether  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  mind  or  heart,  little  Pearl 
migl^t  or  might  not  be  within  its  reach,  in 
accordance  with  the  caprice  that  ruled  the 
moment.  Her  mother,  while  Pearl  was  yet 
an  infant,  grew  acquainted  with  a  certain 
peculiar  look,  that  warned  her  when  it  would 
be  labour  thrown  away  to  insist,  persuade, 
or  plead,  it  was  a  look  so  intelligent,  yet 
inexplicable,  so  perverse,  sometimes  so 
malicious,  but  generally  accompanied  by  a 
wild  flow  of  spirits,  that  Hester  could  not 
help  questioning,  at  such  moments,  whether 
Pearl  was  a  human  child.  She  seemed 
rather  an  airy  sprite,  which,  after  playing  its 
fantastic  sports  for  a  little  while  upon  the 
cottage  floor,  would  flit  away  with  a  mocking 
smile.  Whenever  that  look  appeared  in  her 
wild,  bright,  deeply  black  eyes,  it  invested 
her  with  a  strange  remoteness  and  intan¬ 
gibility  ;  it  was  as  if  she  were  hovering  in 
the  air  and  might  vanish,  like  a  glimmering 
light,  that  comes  we  know  not  whence  and 
goes  we  know  not  whither.  Heholding  it, 
Hester  was  constrained  to  rusli  towards  the 
child — to  pursue  the  little  elf  in  the  flight 
which  she  invariably  began — to  snatch  her 
to  her  bosom,  with  a  close  pressure  and 
earnest  kisses — not  so  much  from  overflow¬ 
ing  love,  as  to  assure  herself  that  Pearl  was 
flesh  and  blood,  and  uot  utterly  delusive. 
Hut  Pearl's  laugh,  when  she  was  caught, 
though  full  of  merriment  and  music,  made 
her  mother  more  doubtful  than  before. 

Henrt-smitten  at  this  bewildering  and 
bathing  spell,  that  so  often  came  Itetween 
herself  and  her  sole  treasure,  whom  she  had 
bought  so  dear,  and  who  was  all  her  world, 
Hester  sometimes  burst  into  passionate  tears. 
Then,  perhaps — for  there  was  no  foreseeing 
bow  it  might  affect  her — Pearl  would  frown, 
and  clench  her  little  fist,  and  harden  her 
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personages,  old  aud  young,  to  talk  withal. 
The  pine  trees,  aged,  black,  and  solemn,  and 
flinging  groans  and  other  melancholy  utter¬ 
ances  on  the  breeze,  needed  little  trans¬ 
formation  to  figure  as  Puritan  elders :  the 
ugliest  weeds  of  the  garden  were  their  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  Pearl  smote  down  and  nprrioted, 
most  unmercifully.  It  was  wonderful,  the 
vast  Tariety  of  forms  into  which  she  threw 
her  intellect,  with  no  continuity,  indeed,  but 
darting  up  and  dancing,  always  in  a  state 
of  preternatural  activity,  soon  sinking  down, 
as  if  exhausted  by  so  rapid  and  feverish  a 
tide  of  life,  and  succeeded  by  other  shapes  of 
a  similar  wild  energy.  It  was  like  nothing 
so  much  as  the  phantasmagoric  play  of  the 
northern  lights.  In  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
fancy,  however,  and  the  sportiveness  of  a 
growing  mind,  there  might  be  little  more 
than  was  obwrvable  in  other  children  of 
bright  faculties;  except  as  Pearl,  in  the 
dearth  of  human  playmates,  was  thrown 
more  upon  the  visionary  throng  which  she 
created.  The  singularity  lay  in  the  hostile 
feelings  with  which  the  child  regarded  all 
these  offsprings  of  her  own  heart  and  mind. 
She  never  created  a  friend,  but  seemed 
always  to  be  sowing  broad-cast  the  dragon's 
teeth,  whence  sprang  a  harvest  of  armed 
enemies,  against  whom  she  rushed  to  battle. 
It  was  inexpressibly  sad — then  what  depth 
of  sorrow  to  a  mother,  who  felt  in  her  own 
heart  the  cause ! — to  observe,  in  one  so 
young,  this  constant  recognition  of  an 
adverse  world,  and  so  fierce  a  training  of 
the  energies  that  were  to  make  good  her 
cause,  in  the  contest  that  must  ensue. 

Gazing  at  Pearl,  Hester  Prynne  often 
dropped  her  work  upon  her  knees,  and  cried 
out  with  an  agony  which  she  would  fain 
have  hidden,  but  which  made  utterance  fur 
itself  betwixt  speech  and  a  groan,  “  0  Father 
in  heaven — if  Thou  art  still  my  Father — 
what  is  this  being  which  I  have  brought 
into  the  world  ?’’  And  Pearl,  overbearing  j 
the  ejaculation,  or  aware,  through  some  more  I 
subtle  channel,  of  those  throbs  of  anguish, ! 
would  turn  her  vivid  and  beautiful  little  face  | 
upon  her  mother,  smile  with  sprite-like  I 
intelligence,  and  resume  her  play.  ! 

One  peculiarity  of  the  child's  deportment  I 
remains  yet  to  be  told.  The  very  first  thing  | 
which  she  had  noticed  in  her  life  was —  I 
what  ? — not  the  mother's  smile,  responding  ! 
to  it,  as  other  babies  do,  by  that  faint,  I 
embryo  smile  of  the  little  month,  remembered  | 


I  so  doubtfully  afterwards,  and  with  such 
I  fond  discussion  whether  it  were  indeed  a 
smile.  By  no  means  !  But  that  first  object 
,  of  which  Pearl  seemed  to  become  aware  was 
I  — shall  we  say  it  ? — the  scarlet  letter  on 
I  Hester's  bosom!  One  day,  as  her  mother 
stooped  over  the  cradle,  the  infant’s  eyes 
had  been  caught  by  the  glimmering  of  the 
gold  embroidery  about  the  letter ;  and, 
'  putting  up  her  little  hand,  she  grasped  at  it, 
smiling,  not  doubtfully,  but  with  a  decided 
gleam,  that  gave  her  faee  the  look  of  a 
much  older  child.  Then,  gasping  for  breath, 
did  Hester  Prynne  clutch  the  fatal  token, 
instinctively  endeavouring  to  tear  it  away; 
so  infinite  was  the  torture  inflicted  by  the 
inteljigent  touch  of  Pearl’s  baby-hand. 
Again,  as  if  her  mother's  agonised  gesture 
were  meant  only  to  make  sport  for  her,  did 
little  Pearl  look  into  her  eyes  and  smile! 
From  that  epoch,  except  when  the  child  was 
asleep,  Hester  had  never  felt  a  moment's 
safety ;  not  a  moment's  calm  enjoyment  of 
her.  Weeks,  it  is  true,  would  sometimes 
elapse,  during  which  Pearl's  gaze  might 
never  once  be  fixed  upon  the  scarlet  letter; 
but  then,  again,  it  would  come  at  unawares, 
like  the  stroke  of  sudden  death,  and  always 
with  that  peculiar  smile,  and  odd  expression 
of  the  eyes. 

Once,  this  freakish,  elfish  cast  came  into 
the  child’s  eyes  while  Hester  was  looking  at 
her  own  image  in  them,  as  mothers  are  fond 
of  doing ;  and  suddenly — for  women  in 
solitude,  and  with  troubled  hearts,  are 
pestered  with  unaccountable  delusions — she 
fancied  that  she  beheld,  not  her  own  minia¬ 
ture  portrait,  but  another  face  in  the  small 
black  mirror  of  Pesrl's  eye.  It  was  a  face, 
fiend-like,  full  of  smiling  malice,  yet  bearing 
the  semblance  of  features  that  she  had 
known  full  well,  though  seldom  with  a 
smile,  and  never  with  malice  in  them.  It 
was  as  if  an  evil  spirit  possessed  the  child, 
and  had  just  then  peeped  forth  in  mockery. 
Many  a  time  afterwards  h*'!  Hester  been 
tortured,  though  less  vividly,  by  the  same 
illusion. 

(TV)  he  eontinuei.) 

CiULDKr.ii  Increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they 

mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death.  _ 

""Thk  triumph  of  a  winnaii  lion  not  ii” the  ad. 
miration  of  her  lover,  but  in  the  respect  of  her 
husband  ;  and  that  is  gained  by  .a  con.stimt  culti¬ 
vation  of  those  qualities  whtcli  slio  knows  he 
most  values. 
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There  are  very  few  persona  insensible  to  music,  and  blossoms  into  song.  It  is  this 
the  tender  inflaenccsof  Nature  :  few  who  do  feeling  that  leads  ns  to  prefer  Sir  Roger  de 
not  feel  at  times  a  yearning  to  exchange  a  Coverly  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport ;  it  is  this 
limited  life,  held  in  common  with  the  vast  that  transports  us  with  delightas  we  wander 
multitude,  for  one  of  more  generous  bonn-  with  Robinson  Crusoe ;  this  that  weaves  a 
dories,  where  the  soul  can  repose  amid  con-  spell  of  fascination  around  the  loves  of  Patll 
templation,  and  the  mind  rest  from  its  and  Virginia. 

labours,  and  even  the  languid  pulse  thrill  But  we  may  leave  the  kingdom  of  books, 
with  an  inspiration  that  is  independent  of  j  and  pass  from  their  royal  domains  into  the 
excitement.  It  is  this  feeling  that  lends  ;  broader  commons  of  every-day  life ;  and  if 
a  crowning  grace  to  works  of  fiction,  that  i  yonder  labourer,  trudging  along  the  dusty 
adds  enchantment  to  narrative,  that  makes  j  high  road,  far  from  the  pitiless  pavements, 
every  virtue  conceivable,  that  echoes  into  could  give  expression  to  his  thought,  he 
3  • 
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would  affirm  that  this  summer  Sunday 
morning  is  to  him  an  idyl  full  of  poetic 
beauty  and  tenderness. 

Take,  too,  the  city  school-boy  and  his 
mates,  and  see  them  with  uncontrollable ; 
instincts  pouring  forth  from  the  avenues 
of  the  town  to  revel  in  the  ragged  grass  of  I 
the  suburbs ;  to  sit,  haply,  beneath  the  j 
shadow  of  a  tree;  or  to  bathe  in  waters  that  | 
dimple  over  beaches  of  sand,  instead  of  I 
beating  against  piers  of  weedy  timber.  | 
Take  the  aobool-boy,  and,  if  he  tell  yon 
truly,  he  will  oonfess  that,  even  amid  < 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  his  mind ' 
was  truant  to  his  hard  arithmetic  and , 
his  dry  grammar ;  that  while  he  was  | 
seemingly  plodding  through  his  lessons,  he  i 
was  really  dreaming  of  green  fields  and  I 
sunny  air,  tremulous  with  the  mutmnr  of 
brooks,  and  fragrant  with  the  odour  of  lilacs. 

Tu  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 

’Tis  rerj  sweet  hi  look  into  the  fair 

And  open  fhcr  of  heaven ;  to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  ie  the  smile  of  tlie  blue  flrmament. 
tVke  Is  the  mors  happy,  when,  with  heart’s  coa- 
tset. 

Fattened  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 

Of  wevy  grass,  and  reads  a  di'baiiair 
And  esntie  tale  of  lore  and  iaaguishmrnt. 

This  feeling  is  not  limited  to  certain  classes 
of  meiv  nor  is  it  incident  only  to  onr  earlier 
years,  fc  is  tho  prospect  of  some  ideal 
home  in  the  country  tfaiu  often  binda  the 
merchant  to  the  town,  in  order  that  he  may 
win  a  competency  to  retire  with ;  binds  him 
to  his  desk  until  his  head  begins  to  silver 
over,  and  habit  has  made  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  a  necessity.  It  is  this  ideal  future 
that  often  haunts  the  statesman  with  pictures 
scarcely  less  seductive  than  ambition  itself,  , 
with  prospective  hopes,  which  he  promises 
himself  some  day  shall  be  realised — some  day  ; 
when  his  labours  are  over,  and  the  nation  is 
safe.  It  is  this  that  passes  like  a  vision  Ite- 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  soldier  in  the  solitary 
fortress ;  this  that  lulls  and  cradles  the 
mariner  to  sleep  in  his  oaken  prison ;  this 
that  leads  the  angler  into  the  depths  of  the  I 
solemn  woods ;  this  that  depopiUates  cities 
in  the  sweet  summer-time. 

Most  natural,  then,  as  this  wish  maybe,  to  | 
those  acenstomed  to  tlie  life  of  a  city,  there  | 
are  certain  seasons  only  when  the  desire ' 
throbs  in  the  veins  with  an  impulse  not  to 
be  resisted ;  as  dnring  the  feverish  dog- 
days,  or  in  the  dewy  mornings  of  early 
spring—  I 


With  its  slight  Angers  full  of  buds  and  flowers;- 
.\nd  with  it  comes  a  wish  to  be  away, 

Wasting  In  wuod-patlis  the  voluptuous  hours. 

At  such  times  the  heart,  instinctively  led 
by  its  own  happiness,  revels  in  anticii>ation 
of  winding  wood-paths,  and  green  glades, 
and  quiet  nooks,  and  streams,  and  the 
twitter  of  birds,  and  the  voluptuous  breathing 
of  flowers,  and  the  murmur  of  insects  in  the 
holiday  fields. 

But  when  the  winter  comes,  the  bright 
city,  with  its  social  populace,  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  dreary,  solitary 
country,  with  its  lonely  roads,  dark  plains, 
and  desolate  woods,  so  that  the  very  thought 
itself  is  suggestive  only  of  gloom  and  dis- 
comfqyt. 

There  are  other  considerations,  too — sym¬ 
pathies  that  may  not  be  readily  nor  rudely 
divorced  ;  actualities  by  which  we  are 
strongly,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  bound 
to  a  city  life,  such  aa  customary  habits, 
familiar  acquaintancea,  and  commnnion  with 
old,  time-honoured  friends.  These,  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  often  potent  enough  to  prevent 
ns  leaving  the  densely-bnilt  town.  Separa¬ 
tion  is  the  saddest  word  in  the  hook  of 
humanity. 

Then,  on  the  other  band,  come  other  ac- 
tnalities — little  actualltiMof  two,  four, and  six 
rears  old,  with  pretematnral  eyes,  and  feverish 
lips,  and  wasted  arms,  mutely  imploring  ns 
to  follow  the  doctor’s  advice,  and  give  them 
a  change  of  air,  not  for  a  few  weeks,  bnt  for 
a  few  years;  and  these  have  their  influence. 
So  that  at  last,  after  gravely  weighing  all 
arguments  on  either  side,  the  great  word  is 
spoken  :  “  We  will  move  into  the  country." 
Ouce  settled  as  a  fixed  fact,  once  established 
as  a  thing  no  longer  debatable,  the  idea  nf 
living  in  the  country  speedily  invests  itself 
with  its  old  and  happiest  colours,  puts  ou 
cap  and  kirtle,  and  cottages  the  future  hi 
an  Eden  of  lattice- work  and  lawn.  Thence- 
forth  every  grass-plat  in  the  city  becomes 
an  object  of  interest,  every  tree  a  study, 
every  market  vegetable  a  vital  topic.  Anti¬ 
cipation  can  scarcely  wait  upon  fluent  time ; 
weeks  and  months  seem  narrow  and  long 
as  the  streets  we  traverse.  At  last  the 
period  of  thraldom  over,  for  such  It  seems, 
the  busy  day  of  moving  comes,  and  then, 
with  all  the  silver  in  a  basket,  and  all  the 
children  in  a  glow,  and  all  the  canary  birds 
in  cages,  we  depart  from  the  city.  Us 
houses,  and  its  streets  of  houses,  its  asso- 
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lates  with  renewed  life,  the  eye  becomes 
brighter,  the  muscles  more  elastic,  cheerful¬ 
ness  begins  to  ring  out  its  bells  in  the  clear 
air,  and  sleep  falls  upon  the  lids,  gentle  as  a  ! 
ahadow. 

Mot  the  smallest  item  in  the  account  is  | 
this,  that,  for  want  of  other  pleasures,  parents  | 
are  prone,  in  the  country,  to  turn  their  | 
attentions  to  the  little  ones,  to  enter  more  | 
Cuniliarly  into  their  minor  world,  to  take  a  i 
part  in  its  pageants,  to  read  more  carefully  ! 
its  tiny  history,  to  become  developed  by  its  i 
delicate  sympathies,  se  that  in  time  one  gets 
to  he  very  popular  there,  and  is  hailed  as  a 
comrade  and  good  fellow — one  of  the  elected  { 
—and  eligible  to  receive  all  the  secret  grips 
and  pass-words  of  the  order.  And  this  is 
not  to  be  lightly  considered  either ;  for  how  ' 
can  we  expect  our  children  will  make  ns ' 
their  choicest  cempanions  when  we  are  old, 
if  we  make  them  not  our  friends  when  they 
are  young  ?  And,  as  a  child  is  often  like  a  | 
■tar  in  the  bonse,  why  should  not  the  father 
Mid  mother  be  nearest  to  its  light?  Jean 
Fanl  Richter  somewhere  says  of  children — 
"The  smallest  are  nearest  God,  as  the 
smallest  planets  are  nearest  the  sun.*’  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  a  good  thing  not  to  be  on  the  out- 
aide  of  their  planetary  system. 

Take  it  all  in  idl,  then,  we  may  rest 
asanred  that,  although  onr  first  experienoes 
of  eonntry  life  do  not  fnlfil  the  ideail  images 
we  had  raised,  yet,  when  the  fibres  become 
familiar  to  the  soil,  and  spreadand  strengthen, 
we  soon  overcome  the  shock  of  transplanta¬ 
tion.  Then  our  new  life  bourgeons  and 
blossoms  like  a  tree  that,  in  more  open  I 
ground,  spreads  forth  its  happy  leaves  to  | 
catch  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  the  air  and  . 
the  dews ;  and  ever  and  ever  growing  and 
growing,  its  harmonlons  proportions  are  up¬ 
lifted  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  most  beauteous 
heaven  which  God  has  hung  with  clouds  and 
studded  with  stars,  as  types  aud  symbols 
only  of  the  glories  of  that  which  lies  still  | 
farther  beyoniL  | 

A  TALE  OF  A  COMET. 

At  the  close  of  a  fine  autumn  day,  nearly  ' 
fifty  years  since  (I  was  young  then),  I  found  | 
myself  entering  the  splendid  city  of  Berlin.  : 
Both  my  good  steed  and  I  were  so  much  ' 
fatigued,  that  a  speedy  resting  was  very  I 
<lo*irable  for  us ;  but  it  was  long  before  I 
could  choose  an  hotel  out  of  the  immense  I 


numbers  which  presented  themselves  to  my 
view.  Some  were  far  too  magnificent  for 
my  bumble  means,  and  the  .mere  sight  of 
their  splendour  appeared  to  melt  away  the 
guilders  in  my  pocket.  Some,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  such  as  no  "man  of  wit  and 
fashion  about  town”  would  think  of  putting 
his  bead  into.  At  length  I  thought  that  I 
had  discovered  one  which  looked  like  the 
happy  medium,  I  entered ;  and,  after  taking 
all  due  precautions  for  the  accommodation 
and  sustenance  of  the  respectable  quadruped 
which  bad  borne  me  upon  its  back  for  nearly 
half  the  day,  I  began  to  think  of  satisfying 
my  own  appetite.  Aly  worthy  host  quickly 
covered  the  table  with  a  profusion  of  tempU 
ing  viands ;  while  a  flask  of  sparkling  hoch- 
heimer  towered  proudly,  like  a  presiding 
deity,  above  the  whole.  My  good  humour, 
however,  was  a  little  clouded  when  I  saw 
plates,  knives,  and  forks  laid  for  two  instead 
of  one.  "  What  means  this  ?”  said  1  to  the 
landlord. 

"  Mein  herr,"  answered  he,  submissively, 
"  a  gentleman  who  has  just  arrived  will  have 
the  honour  of  dining  with  you.” 

“  But  I  mean  to  dine  alone,”  I  replied, 
angrily ;  not  that  I  doubted  the  sufficiency 
of  the  meal,  but  1  did  not  choose  to  be  in¬ 
truded  upon  by  strangers. 

“  Pardon  me,  mein  herr,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord,  with  uaabashed  impudence,  “Ibave 
told  Herr  von  Schwartzmann  that  dinner  is 
ready.  I  am  sure  yon  will  like  his  company. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  and 
family,  and  is  moreover - ” 

“I  care  not  who  he  is,”  exclaimed  I; 
"  bnt  in  order  to  cut  short  thy  prating,  and 
to  get  my  dinner,  if  1  must  needs  submit, 
let  him  come  at  once.” 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  my 
future  companion  entered — an  old  gentleman, 
whose  benign,  benevolent  aspect  at  once 
made  me  regret  my  petulence,  and  I  welcomed 
him  to  the  dinner  table  quite  heartily ;  and 
filling  two  glasses  of  hochheimer,  I  said,  “  Let 
ns  drink  to  our  better  and  onr  long  acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

The  old  gentleman  pledged  the  toast  with 
great  alacrity,  and  we  both  fell  to  the  work 
of  mastication  with  a  zeal  of  fervour  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  two  Dr. 
Kitcheners. 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  my  companion, 
after  we  had  pretty  tolerably  satisfied  the 
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eutionx,  and  iu  friendships.  We  depart 
from  the  city,  not  forgetful  of  its  benevolence, 
its  security,  its  protection.  Sorrow  be  to 
him  who  wonld  launch  a  Parthian  arrow  at 
his  own  birthplace,  wherever  or  whatever 
that  may  be ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  realisation 
of  a  hope  is  sometimes  not  so  beautiful  as 
the  hope  itself.  It  must  be  confes-sed  that 
turnpike-roads  are  not  always  avenues  of 
happiness;  that  distance,  simply  contem¬ 
plated  from  a  railway  station,  does  not  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view  of  a  load  of  furni¬ 
ture  travelling  up-hill  through  a  heavy  rain¬ 
storm;  that  communion  with  the  visible 
forms  of  Nature,  now  and  then,  fails  to  supply 
ns  with  the  requisite  amount  of  mild  and 
healing  sympathy ;  that  a  rustic  cottage  may 
be  overflowing  with  love,  and  yet  ove^owed 
with  water ;  that,  in  fine,  living  in  the 
country  rarely  fultils  at  once  the  idea  of 
living  in  clover. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  facile  helps  of  a 
great  city,  its  numerous  and  convenient 
shops,  its  limited  distances,  its  ready  atten¬ 
tions,  and  its  easy  means  of  information  and 
communication,  the  slow  and  sleepy  village 
presents  a  contrast  which,  upon  the  whole, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  favourable  to 
the  latter.  Plumbers  are  very  slow  in  the 
country ;  carpenters  are  not  swift;  locksmiths 
seldom  take  time  by  the  forelock  ;  the  painter 
will  go  off  fishing ;  the  grocer  on  a  pic-nic ; 
the  shoemaker  to  the  menagerie ; 

The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker. 
And  all  of  them  gone  to  the  fair, 

strikes  harshly  upon  the  nice,  civic  sense  of 
one  accustomed  to  the  prompt  exactitudes 
of  the  town.  Say,  however,  that  by  the 
driving-wheel  of  perseverance  the  customary 
inside  economy  moves  on  regularly  as  usual, 
yet  are  there  new  sources  of  disquiet :  the 
chickens  will  walk  into  the  kitchen,  the  dogs 
will  get  into  the  dining-room,  and  the 
children  will  march  into  the  drawing-room 
with  an  incalculable  quantity  of  mud.  This  , 
last  is  the  most  grievous  trouble  of  all,  fur  i 
how  can  we  keep  the  children  in  or  keep  | 
them  out?  Then,  too,  there  are  other  little 
matters :  the  well  will  dry  up,  or  the  chim¬ 
ney  will  smoke,  or  the  lamps  won’t  bum,  or 
the  dogs  will  dig  immense  holes  in  the 
garden-beds,  or  somebody’s  waggon  will  take  ' 
a  slice  off  the  turf-border  of  the  grass-plat,  or  { 
the  garden-gate  will  fracture  one  of  its  hinges, ' 


or  something  or  other  of  some  kind  will 
happen,  iu  some  way,  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  domestic  sky.  And  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  although  a  green  hedge  is  a 
very  pretty  object,  it  requires  to  be  trimmed; 
that  peas  must  be  supplied  with  sticks  from 
infancy ;  that  scarlet  runners,  when  they 
want  poles,  have  to  be  indulged  in  that 
weakness;  that  pritatoes,  being  verv  conrteons 
plants,  require  a  little  bowing  and  scraping 
at  times  with  a  hoe ;  that  garden  vegetablea 
of  all  conditions  seem  rather  fond  of  leading 
*  •'SKcd,  vagabond  life,  and  therefore  should 
be  trained  by  themselves,  and  not  suffered  to 
grow  up  amid  a  rabble  of  weeds. 

Let  it,  then,  be  fairly  and  candidly  con¬ 
fessed,  that  living  in  the  country  does  not 
exempt  from  care  and  laborious  patience 
those  who  build  their  habitations  lieneath  its 
halcyon  skies.  There  are  many  things  which 
should  have  been  thought  of,  and  which  one 
never  does  think  of  as  accessories  in  the 
ideal  picture.  The  first  effort  of  mrsl  sim¬ 
plicity  is  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  theso 
fallacies.  Once  understood  that  life  in  the 
country  does  not  imply  exemption  from  all 

the  cares  and  business  of  ordinary  life _ 

that  happiness  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  only  a 
glimpse  between  the  clouds — that  there  are 
positive  disadvantages  incurred  by  living  out 
of  town — and  that  anticipation  must  succumb 
to  the  customary  discount — once  understood, 
and  carefully  weighed  in  a  just  balance,  life 
in  the  country  becomes  settled  on  a  firm 
basis  and  puts  on  its  pleasantest  aspect. 

Then,  a  well-ordered  garden  present! 

^  manifold  charms  to  the  eye,  whether  it  be 
j  when  the  first  green  shoots  appear,  or  in  the 
I  ripened  harvest ;  then  every  bud  that  blow! 
bears  in  its  heart  a  promise  or  a  memory ; 

I  then  rain-storms  are  fountains  of  happiness  ; 
then  the  chirping  of  early  birds  is  sweeter 
than  the  cunning  of  instruments ;  then  the 
iterated  chorus  of  insects  in  the  fields  is 
pleasanter  than  a  pastoral  poem;  then  the 
brown,  unbroken  soil  has  an  earthy  smell 
nothing  can  equal ;  and  the  skies,  the  river, 
the  mountains,  with  a  thousand  touches, 
illustrate  the  bounty,  the  tenderness,  the 
wondrous  providence  of  the  Creator. 

Furthermore,  the  very  toil,  which  at  first 
seems  like  a  hardship,  betimes  carries  with  it 
a  recompense.  As  the  frame  becomes  disci¬ 
plined  by  the  additional  duties  imposed 
upon  it,  the  labour  grows  lighter  and  mMS 
attractive;  not  only  that,  the  blood  drcn- 
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cravings  of  the  inner  man,  “  let  us  retire  to 
our  worthy  host’s  garden,  and  we  can  finish 
our  wine  coolly  and  pleasantly  in  the  arbour.” 

Our  bottle  and  glasses  were  very  quickly 
arranged  upon  a  table  in  one  of  those  gardens 
where  art  had  done  all  it  could  to  make  trees 
look  like  walla,  and  whose  cool  shade  and 
murmuring  fountains  were  so  prixed  by  the 
Uerliners  for  their  evening  siesta. 

From  praising  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  we 
spoke  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  firmament,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  discoveries  of  the  great  astronomers. 
This,  I  found,  was  a  most  interesting  subject 


to  my  new  friend ;  and  hardly  had  we  dis¬ 
coursed  five  minutes  on  the  astonishing 
I  course  and  marvellous  nature  of  comets, 
than  he  became  excited  in  a  most  marvellous 
’  degree,  exclaiming,  ‘‘  And  now  I  must  let 
'  you  into  the  secret  of  one  of  my  weaknesses. 

'  i  have  ever  had  the  most  implicit  belief  iu 
!  the  science  of  astrology.  I  ou  stare  at  me 
I  incredulously,  and  I  can  excuse  your  in¬ 
credulity.  You,  liorn  in  England,  perhaps^ 

1  some  twenty  years  ago,  can  have  hut  few 
'  superstitions  in  common  with  one  whose 
birth-place  is  Germany,  and  whoso  natal  star 
first  shone  upon  him  above  threescore  years 


before  the  time  at  which  he  is  speaking.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  comet,”  said  he,  pointing  towards 
the  west;  “it  is  a  very  brilliant  one,  and 
this  is  the  last  night  that  it  will  be  visible.” 

“  It  is  the  beautiful  comet,"  I  said,  “  which 
has  shone  upon  ns  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  which  first  appeared,  I  think,  in  the  belt 
of  Orion.” 

“True,  true,"  replied  the  baron;  “it  is 
the  comet  which,  according  to  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  astronomers,  visits  the  eyes  of  the 
iuhsbitants  of  this  world  once  in  twenty 
years,  and  I  can  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
their  calculations  as  far  as  relates  to  three 
of  its  visits.  You  will  smile,  and  think  that 
the  eccentricity  of  my  conduct  and  character 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  when  I  tell  you 
that  that  comet  is  my  natal  planet.  On  the 


very  day  and  instant  that  it  became  visible, 
sixty  years  and  six  months  ago,  did  I  first 
open  ray  eyes  in  my  father’s  castle.  There 
is,  however,  a  tradition  connected  with  this 
comet,  which  has  sometimes  made  me  un- 
easy.  It  runs  thus  : — 

The  comet  that’s  born  In  the  belt  of  Orion 

Whose  cradle  It  gilds,  gilds  the  place  they  shall 
die  on. 

However,  this  is  its  third  return  that  I  have 
seen,  and  being  now  as  hale  and  hearty  as 
ever  I  was,  the  tradition,  if  it  means  any¬ 
thing  to  interest  me,  means  that  I  shall  live 
on  to  the  good  old  age  of  fourscore.  But  to 
return  to  my  history.  I  was  a  fervent  be¬ 
liever  in  astrology;  and  thought  that  if  I 
could  meet  with  a  person,  eitlier  male  or 
female,  who  was  bom  under  the  same  star, 
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to  tliat  person  I  might  safely  attach  myself, 
and  onr  destinies  must  be  indissolubly 
bound  together.  I  had,  however,  never  met 
with  such  a  person,  and  as  yet  I  had  never 
seen  ray  natal  suir;  fur  on  the  day  on  which 
1  entered  the  University  of  Halle  I  wanted 
three  days  of  att.uniug  my  twentieth  year. 
Those  three  days  seemed  the  longest  and 
most  tedious  thut  1  had  ever  passed;  but 
at  length  the  fateful  morning  dawned,  on  the 
evening  of  which,  a  few  minutes  before 
eight,  the  hour  of  my  birth,  1  hastened  to  a 
ascluded  place  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  and,  planting  myself  there,  gazed 
earnestly  and  intently  upon  the  belt  of  Orion. 
I  had  not  gazed  lung  before  a  peculiar  light 
seemed  to  issue  from  it,  and  at  length  1  saw 
a  beautiful  comet,  with  a  long  and  glittering 
train,  rising  in  all  its  celestial  pomp  and 
majp.sty.  How  sliall  I  describe  my  feelings 
at  that  mowent  F  1  felt,  m  it  were,  new- 
iK>rn ;  new  ideas,  new  iMpea,  new  joys 
seemed  to  rash  upon  me,  aad  1  gave  vent  to 
my  emotions  in  an  exrlaaation  of  delight. 
This  exclamation  I  was  MtoaWied  to  hear 
Kpeated  aa  audibly  and  iiarrently  as  it  was 
iB^e,  and  turning  round,  I  boheld  a  fcnale 
within  a  few  paces  of  me  to  my  right. 

“  Sbe  was  tali,and  exqniwtrly  formed ;  her 
dress  dnmited  extreme  pnvetty;  and  her 
rye,  wliich  for  a  moment  kid  been  lighted 
up  with  enthusiaena,  was  downcast,  and 
!it>a.shed  with  a  sense  of  oenectoiu  inferiority 
w  hen  it  met  mine.  Still  I  tboo^t  1  had 
never  beheld  a  faec  so  petfecUy  beautiful. 
Her  general  complexion  was  «x4;niiitaly  fair, 
without  approaching  to  paleness,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  the  rose  on  each  cheek,  which 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  care  and 
tendemeas  might  be  able  to  deepen  to  a 
much  ruddier  hue.  Her  eyes  were  black 
and  sparkling,  but  the  long  diu-k  lashes  which 
fell  over  them  .seemed,  1  thought,  familiar 
with  tears.  Her  hair  was  of  the  same  colour 
with  her  eyes,  and  almost  of  the  same  bright¬ 
ness.  I  gazeii  first  upon  her  and  then  upon 
the  newly-risen  comet,  and  my  bosom  seemed 
bursting  with  emotions  which  1  could  not 
express,  nor  even  understand. 

“‘Sweet  girir  I  said,  approaching  and 
taking  her  hand,  *  what  can  have  induced 
you  to  wander  abroad  at  this  late  hour  ?' 

*•  ‘  The  comet !"  said  sbe,  ‘  the  comet  I’ 
pointing  to  it  with  enthusiasm. 

“  ‘  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  star,'  I  replied, 
and,  as  1  gazed,  1  felt  as  if  I  were  the 
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apostle  of  truth  for  so  saying ;  ‘but  here,’ 
1  added,  pressing  my  hps  to  her  white  fore¬ 
head,  ‘  i.s  one  still  more  beautiful,  hut,  alas! 
more  fragile,  and  which  ought  therefore  not 
to  be  exposed  to  danger.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,’  she  said,  ‘  but  it  is  the  star  which 
I  have  been  waiting  to  gaze  upon  for  many 
a  long  year ;  it  is  the  star  that  rules  my 
destiny,  my  natal  star !  Twenty  years  ago, 
and  at  this  hour,  was  1  brought  into  the 
world.’ 

“  Scarcely  could  I  believe  my  ears.  I 
thought  that  the  sounds  which  I  had  heard 
could  not  come  from  the  beautiful  lips  which 
1  saw  moving,  but  that  some  lying  fiend 
had  whispered  them  in  my  ears;  1  made  her 
repeat  them  over  and  over  again.  I  thought 
of  the*  desire  which  had  so  long  haunted 
me,  and  which  now  seemed  gratified;  I 
tbought,  tae,  af  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Schiller — 

It  is  a  gentle  aai  affaeiiorate  thonglit. 

That  In  immcaa—IilB  Wigkts  above  ua. 

At  oar  flrat  biith  <Wa  wraMli  of  love  waa  woven, 
With  eparitling  itan  far  fleerers  I 

In  abort,  I  tbaagfat  aad  felt  so  much,  that 
1  fell  at  the  fiakr  |^‘a  feet;  told  her  the 
strange  ooincidcMe  af  aw  destmies,  revealed 
ta  her  my  nease  aad  nak,  and  made  her  an 
offer  of  my  bMd  and  heart  without  farther 
oeremoay. 

‘“Al^  eirf  sbe  taid,  permitting,  but 
not  retaraing,  tha  oaresa  wbkb  I  gave  ber, 
'  I  could  indeed  fancy  that  Fate  bad  in- 
tesded  us  to  l>e  indissolnbly  united,  but  I 
am  poor,  friendless,  wretched  ;  my  mother 
is  old  and  bed-ridden ;  and  my  father,  I 
fear,  follows  desper.oto  courses  to  procure 
even  the  slender  means  on  which  we 
subsist.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  have  wraith,  sweet  girl !'  exclaimed 
;  I,  ‘  sufficient  to  remove  ail  these  evils ;  and 
liere  is  an  earnest  of  it,’  endeavouring  to 
I  force  my  purse  into  her  hands. 

“'Nay  nay,’ she  said,  thrusting  it  back, 
!  ‘  keep  your  gold,  lest  slander  should  blacken 
the  fair  fame  which  is  Adeline’s  only  dowry  !’ 

“  ‘  Sweet  Adeline !  beautiful  Adeline  T  said 
L  ‘  do  not  let  us  part  Uius.  Can  yon  doubt 
my  sincerity  ?  Would  you  vainly  endeavour 
U>  interpose  a  barrier  against  the  decrees  of 
'  fate  7  Believe  that  1  love  you,  and  say  that 
I  you  love  me  in  return.’ 

I  It  is  the  will  of  fate,*  she  said,  sinking 
in  my  arms.  '  Why  should  1  belie  what  it  lias 
written  in  my  heart?  Leopold,  I  love  thee.' 
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“Tlias  (lid  vre,  who  bat  half  an  honr  pre- 
rionsly  were  ignorant  of  each  other's  cxist- 
•ence,  flight  onr  Miatual  vows ;  bat  oaoh 
recognised  a  being  long  sought  and  looked 
for,  and  each  yielded  to  the  overruling  in-  ; 
■fluence  of  the  planet  whiolf  was  the  common  , 
goreraor  of  our  destiny,  I  was  anxious  to  ^ 
celebrate  our  nuptials  immediately,  but 
Adeline  put  a  decided  negative  upon  it. 

“  ‘  Whatr  she  said,  ‘  were  yon  born  under  | 
yon  star,  and  know  not  the  dark  saying 
whHdi  is  adtsched  to  it  ?  ' 

The  love  that  is  born  at  the  eomet's  birth, 

Trust  it  not  like  a  tliiiwi  of  earth  ;  | 

Breathe  it  to  none  bat  the  lovud  luic’s  ear,  | 

l,eat  Fate  should  remove  what  Hope  deems  so 
soar; 

Seal  tt  not  till  the  hour  and  the  day 

Whan  that  star  from  the  heavens  eball  pass 
away.’ 

"  I  instantly  recollected  the  saying,  and 
acquiesoed  in  the  wisdom  of  not  acting  ad¬ 
versely  to  what  I  believed  to  be  the  will  of 
-destiny.  '  It  will,  then,  be  six  long  months, 
•weet  Adeline,*  said  I,  *ere  our  happines.s 
•cao  he  sealed ;  but  I  must  see  thee  daily — 1 
cannot  else  exist.’ 

‘“Call  upon  me  at  yonder  white  cottage,' ' 
she  answered,  ‘  at  about  this  hour.  My  father  ' 
is  then  out;  indeed  he  has  been  out  for 
eome  weeks  now,  bnt  be  is  never  at  hone  at 
that  hour ;  and  my  mother  will  hare  retired 
<to  rest.  Farewell,  Leopold  von  Schwartz-  i 
mann.'  I 

“  ‘  Farewell,  dearest  Adeline  I  Tell  me  no  i 
more  of  thy  neme;  I  seek  not,  I  wish  net 
to  know  it.  Tell  it  not  to  me  until  the  honr  I 
when  thou  art  about  to  exchange  it  for 
Sokwa  rtzmauiL.’ 

“  Our  parting  was  marked,  ns  the  partings 
of  lovers  usually  are,  with  sighs,  and  tears, 
and  embraces,  protestations  of  eternal  fidelity, 
and  promises  of  speedily  seeing  each  other 
again. 

“The  love  thus  suddenly  lighted  up  within 
onr  lK)soms  I  did  not  suffer  to  die  away,  or 
to  be  extinguished.  Every  evening  at.  the 
iionr  of  nine  I  was  at  the  fair  one’s  cottage 
door,  and  ever  found  her  ready  to  receive  me. 
I  soou  discovered  that  her  mind  and  man¬ 
ners  were,  at  least,  equal  to  her  beauty ;  but 
the  utmost  penary  and  privation  were  but 
too  visible  uronnd  her.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  offered  her  the  assistance  of  my  purse,  and 


The  high-minded  girl  positively  refVised  to 
avail  herself  of  this  offer ;  and  then  1  could 
not  help,  at  all  hazards,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  her  to  consent  to  our  immediato 
uniou,  as  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only 
means  of  rescuing  her  from  the  distressing 
atnte  of  poverty  iu  which  I  found  her. 

“‘Say  no  more,  Leopold,’  she  said,  out 
night,  when  I  liad  been  urging  this  upon 
her  more  strenuously  than  ever,  ‘say  no 
more,  lest  I  should  weak  tnough  to  con¬ 
sent,  and  so  draw  down  npon  onr  heads  the 
bolts  of  destiny.  And,  Leopold,  I  find  thy 
presence  dangerous  to  me ;  let  me,  therefore, 

I  pray  thee,  sec  tboe  no  more  until  the  hour 
which  is  to  make  us  one.  I  dread  thy  en- 
'  treating  eyes — thy  persuading  tongue.  Ono 
short  mouth  of  separation,  and  then  a  whole 
'  life  of  constant  union.  Say  that  it  shall  be 
so,  for  my  sake.’ 

‘“It  shall  be — it  shall,  for  thy  sake f  I 
said ;  for,  bitter  as  was  the  trial  to  which 
she  pnt  me,  the  tone  and  manner  in  whicdi 
I  she  implored  my  acquiescence  were  irresis- 
!  tible. 

“  *  Then  farewell  ?  she  said ;  ‘  come  not 
near  me  until  that  day.  Shonhl  you  attempt 
to  see  me  earlier,  I  have  a  fearful  foreboding 
that  something  evil  will  befal  us.’ 

“  This  was  the  most  sorrowfnl  parting  which 
I  had  yet  experienced ;  but  I  bore  it  as  man¬ 
fully  as  I  could.  Throe,  four,  five  dsyo  did 
I  p^orm  my  promise,  and  never  vertured 
near  the  residence  of  Adeline.  I  abut  my¬ 
self  up  in  my  own  chamber,  where  I  saw  no 
one  but  tha  domestic  who  brought  my  meala. 
I  could  not  support  this  life  any  longer, 
and  at  last  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Adeline. 

“  ‘  Whither  would  you  go,  mein  herr  ?' 

I  said  the  sentinel  at  the  city  gate,  through 
which  I  had  to  pass. 

I  “  ‘  I  have  bnsiiK^  of  importance  about  s 
I  mile  from  the  city,’  I  answered ;  ‘  pray  do 
I  not  detain  me.’ 

“  ‘  Kay,  mein  licrr,’  replied  the  sentinel, 
‘  I  have  no  authority  to  detain  yon ;  but  if 
you  take  the  advice  of  a  friend,  yon  will 
not  leave  the  city  to-night.  Know  yon  not 
that  the  noted  bandit  Brandt  is  suspected 
to  be  iu  the  neighbourhood  this  evening, 
I  that  tlie  eonneii  hare  set  a  price  npon  bia 
head,  and  that  the  city  banilg  are  now  en- 
gaged  in  puranit  of  him  ?’ 


urged  her  to  accept  by  anticipation  that  I  “  ‘  Be  it  so,'  1  said  ;  ‘  a  man  who  is  sknlk- 
wliich  must  very  shortly  be  hers  by  right.  I  ing  about  to  avoid  the  city  bauds  not- 
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oMthinlu,  «ii  aiwMjr  whom  I  n«ed  gteatljr 
imr  eneooiitermi'.' 

"The  (MtrT  ihaok  hw  head,  bat  allowed 
ne  to  paaa  whhont  farther  qneetion.  Lore 
lest  winga  to  my  feet;  airf  aireadr  wai 
Addioe'a  white  cottage  ia  eight,  when  a 
TiolcBt  blew  on  the  back  of  mr  head,  with 
the  bwtt-cad  of  a  ptatoi,  stretched  me  on 
the  groaad,  and  a  man,  whose  knee  was 
immediately  ea  my  chest,  pointed  the  muzzle 
«t  my  bead. 

•“DeBrir  yarn  nsoney,’  be  said, ‘or  you 
hare  aot  a  moment  to  live.' 

"‘Bafllan.'  I  said, ‘let  me  go;  I  am  a 
atadeat  at  Halle,  son  of  the  Baron  ron 
jSehwartr.mann.  Thon  durst  not  for  thy 
bead  attempt  my  life.’ 

**  ‘  Tiiat  we  shall  soon  see,’ said  the  rillain, 
coolly ;  and  my  days  had  tlien  oertninly  been 
numbered,  had  not  three  men,  springing 
from  a  ueighbonring  thicket,  suddenly  seized 
the  robber,  dieaniied  him,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  quietly  to  hind  his  hands  behind 
iiim. 

“  ‘Have  we  caught  you  at  last,  mein  Herr 
Brandt?'  said  one  of  my  deliverers.  ‘  IVe 
hare  been  a  long  time  looking  out  for  you. 
Eow  we  meet  to  part  only  once,  and  for  ever.’ 

“  The  robber  eyed  them  sullenly,  but  did 
not  deign  a  reply,  as  they  marched  him 
bet'Toen  them  towards  the  town.  We  soon 
entered  the  gate  through  which  I  had 
already  jiaseed,  and  were  conducted  before 
the  commander  of  the  garrison,  who,  as 
Brandt  had  been  placed  by  proclamation 
under  military  law,  was  the  jndge  appointed 
to  decide  upon  his  ease. 

“  My  evidence  was  given  in  a  very  few 
wosdn,  and,  with  the  corroboration  it  received, 
was  {atal  te  Brandt.  I  cmiM  not  help,  how¬ 
ever.  entreating  for  mercy  to  the  wretched 
criminal. 

•“  Nay,  sir,’  said  the  officer,  ‘your  entreaty 
is  Tain.  Even  without  this  last  atrocious 
case  to  fix  his  doom,  we  needed  only  evi¬ 
dence  to  idoatifr  him  as  Brandt  to  have  j 
cost  him  all  his  lives,  were  they  numerons  ■ 
as  the  hairs  upon  liis  heaO.  Xwhj  with  him,  | 
and  hang  him  instantly  upon  the  ramparts.’  ! 

I  thaak  thee,  eolouel,’  s  lid  the  bandit,  I 
‘  for  my  death.  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  | 
witness  such  tights  as  have  tom  my  heart  I 
daily.  It  was  only  to  save  a  wretched  wife  I 
and  dnnghtw  from  atar\-atiun  that  I  re-  I 
sorted  to  this  trade.  But,  fare  thee  well  1 1 
Brandt  knows  how  to  die.’ 


I  “Tbeniihapfy  man  wasinataiitly  removed; 
and,  finding  that  there  was  bo  farther  occa. 
aios  for  niy  attendance,  1  rush^  into  ths 
streets  in  a  state  bordering  upon  fresiqr. 
The  idea  thst  I  had,  however  innocently, 
'  been  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  man, 
shook  every  fibre  in  my  frame ;  and  while  I 
was  suffering  iiuder  the  influence  of  tkeao 
feeliugs,  the  sudden  roll  of  tlie  destb-drums 
announced  that  Brandt  had  ceased  to  live. 

“  1  went  home  and  hnnied  to  bed,  but  nut 
to  reet.  The  violenoe  of  the  lilow  which  1 
had  received  from  tbe  bandit,  as  well  as  the 
mental  agony  which  I  had  uudergone,  threw 
ate  into  a  dangerous  fever.  For  ten  days 
I  was  in  a  state  of  delirium,  rtving  in- 
cuhereat^’,  and  unconseions  of  everything 
around  me.  At  length  I  arrived  at  the 
crisis  of  my  disorder,  which  proved  fsvour- 
able.  The  fever  left  my  brain,  and  the 
glassy  glaze  of  my  eye  was  exchanged  fur 
its  usual  look  of  intelligence  and  meaning, 
i  turned  my  head  round  in  my  bed,  and 
looked  towards  the  window  of  my  chamber. 
It  was  evening ;  tlie  arch  of  heaven  was  of 
one  deep  azure,  and  the  comet  was  shining 
in  all  its  brightness.  Its  situation  in  the 
lieaveoa,  which  was  materially  different  from 
tliat  which  it  occupied  wlien  I  was  last  con¬ 
scious  of  seeing  if,  recalled  and  fixed  iny 
wandering  recollections  of  all  that  w:is  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  I  rung  the  bell  viotentlr, 
and  was  speedily  attended  by  my  valet,  who 
bad  watched  over  me  during  my  illness.  I 
interrupted  the  expressions  of  delight  which 
the  sight  of  my  convalescent  state  drew  from 
him,  by  eagerly  inquiring  what  was  tbe  day 
of  the  month,  and  the  hour. 

**  ‘  It  ia  the  eighth  of  August,  air ;  and  tho 
catlicdral  cluck  lias  just  chimed  seven.’ 

“‘Heavens!’  I  excisiioed,  starting  from 
my  bed,  ‘  liad  tliis  cursed  fever  d^.tined 
me  one  hour  longer,  the  destined  moment 
would  have  passed  away.  Ass'st  me  to  dress, 
good  Ferdinand,  I  mu<t  away  instantly.’ 

“  ‘  Sir,’  said  the  man,  alarmed,  ‘  the  doctor 
would  chide.’ 

“  ‘  Care  not  for  his  chiding,*  said  I ;  ‘  I 
will  secure  thee;  hut  an  affair  of  life  and 
death  is  not  more  urgent  tlian  that  on  which 
I  am  about  to  go.’ 

“  ‘  The  good  curate,  Von  Wilder),  is  below,’ 
said  Ferdinand,  ‘and  toM  me  that  he  moat 
see  you  ;  but  I  dared  not  disturii  you.  He 
was  just  going  away  wlien  you  rang  the  bell, 
and  is  now  waiting  to  know  the  result.’ 
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**  1  iminediiitelv  remembered  Uuit  I  luui  ap¬ 
pointed  the  curate  to  meet  me  at  that  hour,  i 
I'ur  the  purpoee  of  proceedinfr  to  Adeline'*  | 
cottafre,  and  tyin^  the  nuptial  knot  between 
us.  1  had  told  him  the  nature  of  the  duty  I 
which  I  wished  him  to  perform,  without, 
however,  disclosing  so  much  as  to  break  ' 
through  the  caution  contained  in  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  verses.  I  immediately  joined  him 
in  the  hall,  and  proceeded  to  leave  the  house 
in  his  company,  with  as  much  celerity  as  I 
possible,  lest  the  intervention  of  my  medical  j 
attendant,  or  some  other  person,  should 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way. 

“  tVe  soon  reached  the  open  fields.  It  was  , 
a  beautiful  starlight  evening.  The  comet 
was  nearly  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  j 
I  was  fearful  of  its  disappearing  before  the  i 
ceremony  of  my  nuptials  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  We  therefore  proceeded  rapidly  on 
our  walk.  An  involuntary  shudder  came  i 
over  me  as  I  passed  by  the  scene  of  my 
encounter  with  the  bandit;  bnt  just  then 
the  white  cottage  peeped  ont  from  among 
the  woods  which  had  concealed  it,  and  my 
heart  felt  reassured  by  the  near  prospect  of 
unbounded  liappiness.  We  approached  the 
door :  it  was  on  the  latch,  which  I  gently 
raised,  and  then  proceeded,  as  usual,  up  the 
stairs,  followed  by  the  curate.  1  thought 
I  heard  a  low  moaning  sound  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  cbamber-d(wr ;  but  it  was  ajar, 
and  we  entered.  An  old  woman,  who 
.-seemed  scarcely  able  to  crawl  about,  was  at 
the  bedside  with  a  phial  in  her  hand ;  and 
stretched  upon  the  couch,  with  a  face  on 
which  the  finger  of  death  aeemed  visibly 
impressed,  Isy  the  wasted  form  of  Adeline. 

‘  .Tust  Heaven !’  I  exclaimed,  *  what  new 
misery  is  there  in  store  for  me  ?’ 

“  The  sound  of  my  voice  roused  Adeline 
from  her  deathlike  stupor.  She  raised  her 
eyes,  but  closed  them  again  suddenly  on 
seeing  me,  exclaiming,  ‘  ’Tis  be,  'tis  he ! — 
the  fiend  1  Save  me,  save  roe !’  The  bitter- 
neas  of  death  seemed  to  invade  my  heart 
when  I  heard  this  unaccountable  exclamation. 
I  gasped  for  breath,  and  cold  drops  of  agony 
rolled  from  my  temples.  1  ventured  to 
approach  the  b»l.  I  took  her  burning  hand 
within  my  own,  and  pressed  it  to  ray  heart. 
She  again  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  solemnly 
and  suid,  ‘  Know  you  whom  you  embrace  ? 
tliserable  man,  has  not  the  universal  rumour 
reached  thine  ear  7’ 

‘  Dearest  Adeline,’  1  said,  '  for  the  last 


ten  days  I  have  been  atretched  upon  the  bed 
of  delirium  aud  insensibility.  Kumour,  how¬ 
ever  trumpet-tongned  to  other  ears,  lias  been 
dumb  to  mine.’ 

“‘You  call  me  Adeline,'  she  said,  ‘  is  that 
all?’ 

“‘The  hoar,’  1  answered,  ‘is  at  length 
arrived — I  thought  it  would  be  a  less  inelsn- 
choly  one — when  thou  wert  to  tell  mo  that 
other  name,  ere  thou  exchangedst  it  for 
ever.’ 

“  ‘  Know,  then,’  said  she,  rising  up  in  the 
bed  with  an  unusual  effort,  in  which  all  her 
remaining  strength  seemed  to  be  concentrated, 
‘  that  my  name  ia  Adeline  lirmudt  1’ 

“  For  an  instant  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes 
upon  my  face,  which  grew  cold  and  pallid 
as  her  own ;  then  the  film  of  death  camo 
over  them,  and  her  head  sank  back  upon  her 
pillow,  from  which  it  never  rose  again. 

“  Weak  and  sickly,  and  stricken,  as  it 
were,  with  a  thunderbolt,  1  know  not  bow  I 
preserved  my  reason  and  recollection  at  that 
moment.  I  remember,  however,  looking 
from  the  chamber  window,  and  seeing  the 
comet  shining  brightly,  although  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon ;  I  turned  to  the  dead 
face  of  Adeliue,  aud  thought  of  those  ill- 
omened  lines — 

The  comet  that's  bom  In  the  belt  of  Orion, 
tVhose  cradle  it  gUds,  gilds  the  place  they  shall 
die  on. 

I  I  looked  again,  and  the  comet  was  jnst  de- 
I  parting  from  the  heavens ;  its  fiery  train  was 
I  no  longer  visible ;  and  in  an  instant  after 
I  the  nucleus  disappeared. 

I  “  1  have  bnt  little  to  add  in  explanation.  I 
,  learned  that,  on  the  evening  of  our  meeting, 

.  the  unfortunate  Brandt,  who  had  carried  on 
his  exploits  at  a  distance,  knowing  that  a 
:  price  was  set  upon  hia  head,  liad  fled  to  the 
!  house  where  bis  wife  and  daughter  lived, 
and  between  whom  and  him  no  suspicion  of 
I  any  connexion  existed,  resolving,  if  he  escaped 
his  present  danger,  to  give  up  his  perilous 
^  courses ;  but  that  he  found  thoM  two  females 
I  in  such  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  starva¬ 
tion,  that  he  rushed  out,  and  committed  the 
act  for  which  he  forfeited  his  life.  Had  I 
but  asked  Adeline  her  name,  this  fatal  event 
wonld  not  bave  happened ;  for  1  shonid 
most  asanredly  have  removed  her  to  another 
dwelling,  and  provided  in  some  way  for  her 
father's  safety;  or,  had  not  the  traditionary 
verses  restrained  ns  from  mentioning  onr 
attachment  to  snvone  until  the  hoor  of  our 
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noptiils,  I  shonM  have  revealed  it  to  the  I 
bandit,  and  ao  taken  an'a^r  from  him  ererv  , 
inducement  for  following  his  lawless  occupa-  I 
tion.  Ill  news  is  not  long  in  spreading.  | 
Adeline  heard  ofher  father's  death,  and  that ; 
1  was  the  occasion  of  it,  a  few  hours  after  it  \ 
took  place.  Tlie  same  cause  which  sent  her  I 
to  her  death-bed  roused  her  mother  from  the  I 
conch  of  lethargy  and  inaction  on  which  she  I 
had  Iain  for  so  many  years ;  and  1  found  she  I 
was  the  wretched  old  woman  whom  I  had  ^ 
seen  attending  the  last  moments  of  her 
daughter. 

"The  remainder  of  my  history  has  little  in 
it  to  interest  yon.  I  left  the  university,  and  | 
retired  to  my  father’s  castle,  where  1  shut  | 
myself  up,  and  lived  a  very  recluse  life,  until  { 
his  death,  which  happened  a  few  years  after-  | 
wards,  obliged  me  to  exert  myself  in  the  { 
arrangement  of  my  family  affairs.  The  | 
lapse  of  years  gradually  alleviated,  although 
it  could  not  eradicate,  my  sorrow ;  but  when 
I  found  myself  approaching  my  fortieth 
year,  and  knew  that  the  comet  would  very 
soon  make  its  re-appearance,  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  looking  again  upon  the 
fatal  planet  which  had  caused  me  so  much 
uneasiness.  I  therefore  resolved  to  travel  in  I 
some  country  where  it  would  not  be  visible ;  | 
and  having  received  a  pressing  invitation  i 
from  a  friend  in  England  to  visit  his  native 
land,  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  his 

house  at  G - was  entirely  at  my  service, 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  offer.  Twenty 
more  years  have  now  rolled  over  my  head ; 
the  comet  has  reappeared,  and  I  can  gaze 
on  it  with  comparative  indifference ;  and  as 
it  is  just  about  taking  its  leave  of  us,  sup-  { 
pose  we  walk  out  and  enjoy  the  brightness  ! 
of  its  departing  glory.”  | 

I  acceded  to  the  old  gentleman’s  proposals,  j 
and  lent  him  the  assistance  of  my  arm  during  | 
our  walk.  “  Yonder  fence,”  said  he,  “  sur¬ 
rounds  my  friend  Berger’s  garden,  in  which  ! 
there  is  an  eminence  from  which  we  shall  | 
get  a  better  view.  The  gate  is  a  long  way 
round,  but  I  think  yon,  and  even  I,  shall  find  I 
hut  little  difficulty  in  leaping  this  fence ;  I  ' 
will  indemnify  yon  for  the  trespass;”  and  he  | 
had  scarcely  spoken  before  be  was  on  the  i 
other  side  of  it.  I  followed  him,  and  we  ' 
proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  a  beautiful 
shrubbery,  on  an  elevated  spot  in  the  centre  i 
of  the  garden.  M.  von  Scbwartzmann  led 
the  way,  but  be  bad  scarcely  reached  the 
summit  before  1  heard  an  explosion,  and  saw 


him  fall  upon  the  ground.  I  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  and  found  him  weltering  in  hia 
blood.  1  raised  him,  and  supported  him  in 
my  arms ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  saying, 

“  No,  no,  my  friend,  it  is  all  in  vain  I  the 
influence  of  that  malignant  star  has  pre¬ 
vailed  over  me.  I  forgot  that  my  friend 
Berger  had  lately  planted  spring-guns  in  bis 
grounds.  But  it  is  destiny,  and  not  they, 
which  has  destroyed  me.  Farewell  1  fare-  ‘| 
welll”  j 

In  these  words  his  last  breath  was  spent; 
his  eyes,  while  they  remained  open,  were 
fixed  upon  the  comet,  and  the  instant  they 
closed,  the  ill-boding  planet  sank  beneath 
the  horizon. 

,  THK  (;OMET. 

O’kk  the  blue  heavens.  niiOestIc  and  alone. 

He  treads,  as  tn-ads  a  monarch  tnwartls  his  throne. 
Darkiiets  her  leaden  aoet'tre  lifts  in  vain, 

(.'riuh’d  and  cousum'd  beneath  hia  fiery  wain ; 

And  Night's  swarth  checks,  pain'd  by  his  gazing 
eye, 

lilush  like  Aurora's  as  he  passes  by, 

,Sue  how  the  countless  hosts  of  heaven  turn  pale 
The  blood-rcd  cheek  of  Mars  begins  to  fail ; 

Bright  Berenice's  shining  locks  grow  dim  ; 

(Irion  changes  ns  ho  looks  on  him ; 

And  the  stem  Corgnn  on  his  brightness  rests 
Her  stony  eyes,  and  lowers  her  snaky  crests ! 

Ill  breathless  wonder  hush'd,  the  starry  choir 
Listen  in  silenre  to  his  one  bold  lyre; 

Save  when  its  lingering  ecli<H‘S  fliey  prolong. 

And  tell  to  distant  worlds  the  wondrous  song ! 

.\nd  what  tlmt  song  whose  numbers  fill  tlic  ears 
With  admiration  of  snrronndlng  spheres  t 
“  Honour  and  adoration,  power  and  praise. 

To  Him  wlio  tracks  tlie  comet's  pathlesa  ways; 

Wlio  to  the  stars  has  their  blight  courses  given, 

And  to  the  sun  appoints  Ids  place  In  heaven ; 

And  rears  for  man  a  mansion  more  sublime, 

Not  built  with  hacds,  not  doom'd  to  stoop  to  time; 
Whose  strong  foundations,  unimpalr'd,  shall  stay. 
When  sun,  and  stars,  and  worlds,  and  ail  things 
pass  away," 
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IN  THREE  CHAPTERS, 
ft. — THK  WIFE. 

“  And  yon  have  told  me  all  ?”  said  Sir 
Arthur  Seymour  inquiringly  of  a  servant,  as 
he  entered  the  elegant  drawing-room  in  his 
friend  Forrester’s  bouse,  about  three  montlis 
subsequent  to  the  adventure  with  the  boat. 
“  Everything?’’  he  repented. 

“  Heverythiak  1  1  is  a  vallet,  sir,  and 

knows  my  dooty,"  replied  the  man,  with 
some  degree  of  pride. 

“  Indeed  I  and  the  duty  of  a  valet  is - ” 

began  Sir  Arthur,  eontemptnonsly. 
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“To  watch  mj  maater.  I  haven’t  been  in 
I  place  seven  years  not  to  know  somethink. 

I  hopes  you  don’t  take  me  for  a  spoony,  Sir 
Arthur,  or  a  greenhorn  ither.” 

I  “Is  iunocence  an  offence,  then  inquired 
I  the  visitor. 

“  In  course  it  is,  Sir  Arthur ;  I’d  rayther 
Ite  called  a  knave  nor  a  fool  any  day ;  there 
is  some  things,  sir,  which  a  gentleman  can’t 
no  ways  put  up  with,  and  one  of  ’em  is  to 
be  thought  a  spoony — them's  hinsults,’’  re¬ 
joined  the  sensitive  footman. 

“  Enough  1”  cried  Sir  Arthur,  impatiently ; 
“  this  is  fur  your  dishonesty  and  taking 
from  his  pocket-book  two  bank-notes,  handed 
them  to  the  man,  and  walked  up  the  room. 

“  Sir  Arthur,  your  most  obedient  to  com¬ 
mand,”  replied  the  servant,  bowing ;  and, 
i  inspecting  the  notes,  observed  aside,  ns  he 
opened  the  door,  “  What  a  precious  low 
figure  he  must  set  on  honesty,  when  there’s 
only  two  fivers  for  all  I’ve  told  him.  It’s  a 
’markable  fact,  but  some  creturs  is  bom 
mean,”  and,  with  this  consolatory  expression 
of  disgust,  the  discriminating  flunky  quitted 
the  room. 

“  You  here,  Charles  1”  exclaimed  Sir 
Arthur,  in  some  surprise,  as  his  friend 
Daunton  entered  the  apartment  from  an 
opposite  door ;  “  how  is  this  7” 

“  1  brought  a  message  from  I.anra,”  replied 
the  friend,  taking  his  band.  “  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  tliis  bustle  7  the  house  seems 
all  confusion.” 

“It  means,”  replied  the  other,  with  a  hitter 
smile,  “  the  rou£'»  race  is  run.” 

“  Then  your  revenge  is  complete,"  replied 
Daunton  quickly. 

“  Not  yet !”  exclaimed  Seymour,  vindic¬ 
tively  ;  then,  in  a  gentler  tone,  he  asked, 
“  Have  you  seen  Helen  7” 

“  I  have.” 

“  How  does  she  bear  her  loss — how  is  she 
affected  by  her  bereavement  7  Is  she  very 
sad  7  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  see  her. 
How  is  she  7” 

“  Like  a  sleeper,"  replied  bis  friend,  “  who 
dreams  some  tragic  circumstance,  and  hopes, 
in  her  despair,  'tis  but  a  dream ;  she  doubts 
and  weeps  by  turns — her  distress  is  painful.” 

“  I  feel  for  her  in  my  inmost  soul,”  cried 
Seymour,  deeply  moved. 

“  Then  why  not  restore  the  boy,  and  end 
her  sorrow  7” 

“  What  I”  cried  Sir  Arthur,  abruptly, 
“give  back  the  nestling  to  the  thwarted 


vulture! — restore  the  bleating  lamb  to  the 
grim  butcher  I  No.” 

“Why  not 7  He  has  no  object  further, 
for  he  has  obtained  from  his  wife’s  grief  all 
that  he  sought  for  by  the  child's  death — her 
hoarded  wealth.’* 

“  I  know  it,”  rejoined  his  companion, 
sullenly,  “  and  squandered  every  shilling  on 
his  insatiate  lusts." 

I  “Then  why  not  restore  the  boy, and  make 
t  the  mother  happy  7” 

“  I  have  striven,  but  I  cannot,”  replied 
Seymour,  sorrowfully.  “  Daunton,  I  thought 
that  I  was  callous  to  all  feeling,  but  the 
sweet  child  has  wound  his  innocent  love 
around  my  heart,  and  with  his  soft  prattle 
made  such  music  that  I  could  sooner  part 

with  life  than -  Oh,  Daunton  1  ’tis 

such  felicity  to  have  a  thing  to  love,  to 
share  the  feelings  of  my  long-closed  bosom, 
that  to  resign  this  new-found  bliss  exceeds 
the  measure  of  my  strength — do  not  urge 
me.” 

“Nay,  this  is  unworthy  of  you,”  cried 
Daunton,  warmly ;  “  it  is  selfish.” 

“  True,  but  what  else  is  man  7  His  love, 
ambition,  charity,  what  are  they  bnt  self- 
gratulations  which  his  conceit  calls  virtues? 
Even  so  would  I  delude  myself  into  the 
guardianship  of  this  sweet  child,  under  the 
plea  of  safety.” 

“  I  will  leave  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
yourself,”  said  Daunton;  “  I  am  well  assured 
your  heart  will  guide  you  best.  But  tell 
me,”  he  added,  “why  are  you  here  now?” 

“  To  spoil  the  spoiler,”  he  exclaimed,  with 
sudden  bitterness,  while  his  features  as¬ 
sumed  a  dark  and  malignant  satisfaction. 
“  l..eave  me,  good  Daunton,  fur  I  have  that 
to  meet  which  will  try  my  energy;  and,  more, 
I  would  nut  have  you  seen  with  me.” 

“  I  understand ;  but  will  you  not  sea 
Helen  first  7”  demanded  Daunton. 

“No.  It  would  weaken  my  resolution. 
Go ;  keep  her  employed.” 

The  sound  of  voices  in  the  hall  induced 
Daunton  hastily  to  open  an  inner  door,  and, 
without  stopping  to  reply  to  bis  friend,  he 
abruptly  quitted  the  room.  Sir  Arthur 
immediately  went  to  seek  Mr.  Forrester, 
whom  he  found  in  his  own  apartment, 
smoking  his  Turkish  hookah  with  all  the 
I  callousness  in  the  world.  Here  they  were 
'joined  by  Major  Eyte,  a  tall,  dissipated- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  an  elaborately 
I  braided  military  coat,  with  the  usual  accom- 
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pmniment  of  monRtRche  and  apura.  As  soon 
as  the  customary  greetings  had  been  ex¬ 
changed,  and  tile  three  seated  round  the 
table.  Major  Kyte  began  the  conversation 
by  observing,  “  Well,  Forrester,  it  seems 
that  you  are  regularly  done  up.  You  have  got 
all  out  of  your  wife ;  there's  no  more  cash, 
and  luck’s  dead  against  you,  and,  till  the  wind 
shifts,  it’s  no  use  holding  out  any  farther.” 

“  Graphically  urged,  major.  Cleared  out, 
by  Jove !”  exclaimed  the  roui,  with  an  un¬ 
easy  laugh. 

Well,  as  we  are  met  for  bnsiness.”  re¬ 
sumed  the  major,  “and  time  is  jnst  now 
precious,  we  will  begin  at  once.  What  say 
you.  Sir  Arthur  ?” 

"  Nothing  can  be  clearer,”  drawled  out 
Sir  Arthur,  indolently  stretching  himself. 
“  Proceed.” 

“  This  baronet’s  a  fool,  and  it  will  go  bard 
if  I  don’t  pluck  him  before  we  part,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  major  to  himself.  “  I’ll  take  the 
very  down  oB  him.” 

“Ay,  ay,  make  haste,”  cried  Forrester, 
impatiently,  “for  the  vicinity  of  those 
rascals  in  the  lane  makes  me  nervous ;  it 
would  be  confoundedly  annoying  to  be 
lodged  in  a  sponging-honse  jnst  now.” 

“  Particularly  so,”  said  Seymour,  fixing 
on  his  companion  one  of  those  deep,  inqui¬ 
sitive  glances  that  hud  so  often  batfied  all 
Forrester's  assurance,  and  which  he  had 
never  felt  it  mure  impossible  to  encounter 
than  now.  After  an  uneasy  gestnre  in  his 
chair,  he  diverted  his  eyes,  and  appeared  to 
adjust  the  strap  of  bis  boot. 

"Of  course,”  resumed  the  major,  “you 
don't  consider  a  tradesman’s  bill  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  ?" 

“  Of  conrse  not,”  repl'ied  Forrester. 

“  Nor  any  particular  sin  to  cheat  a 
creditor — 1  mean  mercantile  creditors?” 

“Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  major? — I 
should  think  not.” 

“Would  rather  pay  your  debts  in  full 
than  descend  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound  ?” 

“  Rather.” 

“In  fact,  would  prefer  not  to  pay  at  all  ?” 

“  Decidedly.” 

“Spoken  like  a  man  of  sense.  Here,  then, 
ia  the  case:  There  are  Levy  and  Moses  in 
the  lane,  with  judgment  warrants,  the 
broker  and  his  men  in  the  hall,  and  a  host 
of  tradesmen  at  the  door;  now  these  col¬ 
lectively  represent  your  legal  liabilities,  as 
we  two  your  debts  of  honour.” 


I  “Of  honour!  that  is  a  uice  distinction,” 

I  remarked  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  smile. 

I  “  Precisely ;  a  debt  of  honour,”  continued 
'  the  major  eagerly.  “  Now,  I  hold  for 

;  seventeen  hundred,  and - ” 

j  “  Here  is  the  point,”  interrupted  Seymour. 

'  “  Your  eft'ects  are  seized,  yon  wish  to  reach 
I  the  Continent,  have  not  a  shilling  left, 

I  and  are  deeply  indebted  to  Major  Kyte, 
j  and - " 

“  Adebt  of  honour,  observe,  for  4‘1,700 — a 
debt  of  honour,”  interposed  the  major. 

“  Beside  a  certain  memorandum,  which  I 
I  bold,  for  i'SOO,”  said  Seymour  indifferently. 

'  “  Now,  how  you  are  to  escape  these  harpies 
I  and  replenish  yonr  purse  is  the  snm  and 
I  substance,of  the  business.” 

!  “  Upon  mv  soul,  I  don’t  know  how  I 

1  shall.” 

I  “  Yes,  there  is  another  point.  Sir  Arthur, 

I  the  settlement  of  accounts.  A  case  like  mine, 
for  instance — money  won  at  table — admits 
of  no  compromise.” 

“  Of  course,  you  are  an  exception ;  bnt 
hang  me  if  I  see  how  it’s  to  be  done,  1  have 
I  no  money  left,”  replied  Forrester,  ostec- 
:  tatiously  pulling  out  his  pockets. 

I  “  Come,  come,  that’s  all  nonsense,”  cried 
the  major  in  tome  alarm,  as  his  naturally 
j  red  face  grew  nearly  green  with  apprehen¬ 
sion.  “  That  sort  of  stuff  may  do  very  well 
I  with  shopkeepers;  but  hang  it,  sir,  not  with 
'  gentlemen.  Besides,  I  am  not  going  to 
I  believe  yon  arc  without  a  few  thousands. 

I  No,  sir.  I  am  not  to  be  shuffled,”  and 
I  the  major  struck  the  table  with  his  fist. 

!  “  I  do  not  nnderst.snd  your  language, 

j  Major  Kyte,”  cried  Forrester,  half  rising 
I  from  his  chair,  and  looking  fiercely  at  his 
I  opponent. 

'  “  That's  a  mighty  great  pity,  sir ;  I  am 

!  sorry  your  education  was  so  neglected — sure 
'  I  thought  it  was  English.  Shall  I  lend  you 
a  dictionary'?”  retorted  the  m.ajor,  with 
imperturbable  assurance,  and  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  with  an  air  of  cool  bravado. 

“Forl'car,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.  I 
see  a  plan  that  may  satisfy  ^th,”  ob8er^•ed 
Seymour,  sitting  erect  in  his  chair.  “Mr. 
Forrester,  there  is  no  embargo  laid  as  yet  on 
^  yonr  stable  or  coach-house.  Let  the  major 
take  out  his  debt  from  these,  for  they  can  no 
:  longer  be  of  any  serviee  to  yourself.” 

I  “  Capital  idea,  by  Jove !  Sir  Arthur,” 
1  exclaimed  the  major,  rubbing  his  hands. 

I  “  Yon  are  a  man  of  penetration  and  sense, 
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’  i'  Seymour.  I^et  us  see,”  and  he  drew  the,  “I  know  Sir  Arthur  will  be  generous," 

j  paper  and  ink  near  him  and  began  to  write,  i  replied  Forrester  uneasily. 

[  j  “  Eirst,  there  are  the  bays  and  the  two  hacks  I  “  Assuredly.  I  will  simply  act  os  a 

— Si-iy  three  hundred  and - ”  |  friend — to  her,”  he  muttered  aside;  then, 

“The deuce!” ejaculated  Forrester.  “Why,  |  leaning  forward  on  the  table,  and  fixing  his 

the  bays  cost  me  three  hundred  and  fifty  ^  eyes  on  his  coinpaninu's  face,  he  continued, 

alone.”  '  “  That  diamond  necklace  of  your  wife’s  is,  of 

“  Would  hare  done,”  interposed  Sir  Arthur  course,  no  use  to  yon  ;  and,  as  I  rather  want 

i  calmly ;  “  but,  as  they  are  not  yet  paid  fur,  :  the  trinket,  you  shall  have  fire  hundred  fur 

their  cost  is  merely  nominal.”  ,  it.”  The  countenance  of  his  friend  grew  red 

“  That’s  a  clincher.  A  shrewd  fellow  this  '  and  pale  by  turns ;  and,  after  one  or  two 

baronet,  after  all,”  remarked  the  major  to  ;  abortive  attempts  at  a  reply,  Forrester  shook 

I  himself ;  then  speaking  aloud,  as  he  made  a  ^  his  head  incredulously,  and  smiled  with  a 

r  note  of  the  transaction,  “  The  three  hunters  kind  of  bland  and  pitying  negation.  “  1 

I  and  the  cob,  two  hundred ;  chariot,  ninety.”  think,*'  resumed  Seymour,  “  you  have  it  in 

1“  What !’’  cried  Forrester  indignantly,  the  breast  of  your  coat.”  Forrester  moved 

“ninety!  Why,  they  charged  me,  in  the  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  involuntarily  placed 

Acre,  two  hundred  and  fifty  not  a  month  his  hand  on  the  breast  of  his  coat;  while 

ago.”  the  major,  wheeling  his  chair  to  confront  bis 

“  Would  have  done,  my  dear  fellow — ha !  friend,  cried  eagerly  and  with  open  mouth, 

ha!  ha!  would  have  done!”  shouteil  the  “What's that?  Diamond  necklace ! — jewels! 

appraiser,  delighted  at  bis  own  wit.  “  Then  Oh,  by  .Jove  1” 

there’s  the  drag,  and  the  tilbury,  and  the  “  Upon  my  soul,”  began  Forrester,  with 

dog-cart — say  a  hundred  and  twenty;  harness  great  hesitation,  “  the  fact  isi,  I — 1 — that — 
and  the  et  ceteras,  fifty ;  and — and — I  think  1 — upon  my  soul  I  don’t  like  to  part  with 
that's  all.  Now  let  me  see,”  and  he  began  them,”  be  stammered  out. 

■  to  sum  up  the  items — “  three,  two,  nine,  ay,  “I  quite  believe  you,”  replied  Seymour 
.£760  against  £1,700,  which  just  leaves  with  frigid  calmness,  “  especially  just  now ; 

£940,  which - ”  but  it  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme  for 

“  You  must  make  a  bad  debt  of,  major,”  you  to  keep  them  under  the  present  circnm- 

■  replied  Forrester  indifferently.  stances.  You  might  lose  them,  or  be  robbed 

I  “  A  bad  debt,  Mr.  Forrester !”  retorted  the  — a  thousand  accidents,  indeed,  might  de- 

other  fiercely.  “  1  never  made  a  bad  debt  prive  yon  of  them.  1  will  take  care  of  them 

in  my  life,  sir.  A  man  of  honour  talk  of  a  for  you.” 

bad  debt  I  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?”  “  What  an  old  fox  !  I’ve  been  regularly 

“  Let  me  advise  you,  major,  to  be  satisfied  done  here.  And  I  took  this  man  for  a  fool, 
with  what  you  have  obtained,”  remarked  I’ve  been  sold,”  muttered  the  major  in  an 
Seymour  in  a  conciliatory  tone.  “  Take  my  undertone,  as  he  surveyed  his  two  corn- 

advice,  give  up  your  memorandum,  and  make  panions,  and,  with  a  groan  of  inward  morti- 

that  at  once  safe  which  you  have  already  tication,  sank  back  in  bis  chair, 
got,”  and  he  pointed  significantly  to  the  door.  “  There  are  a  few  more  trifles  in  the  other 
“  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,  especially  as  case — the  one  in  the  opposite  pocket,”  con- 
you  are  so  disinterested,”  replied  the  other  |  tinned  Seymour,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
with  a  sigh  ;  and  handing  Seymour  the  paper,  I  gravity.  “Mere  bijouterie  I  know — rings, 
“  There,  that's  the  I  O  U ;  but  remember,  emeralds,  and  such  toys  as  ladies  value,  but 

Forrester,  I  shall  some  day  expect  a  settle-  of  no  use  to  you.  I'll  trouble  you - ” 

ment.”  “More  jeweUf’  exclaimed  the  major 

“  That  matter,  then,  is  settled,”  observed  aloud.  “  What  a  confounded  fool  I've 
Sir  Arthur  quietly,  and  minutely  tearing  the  beeuT 

I  0  U  and  scattering  the  pieces.  “  Now,  i  “  A  mistake.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
then,  we  will  proceed,  Mr.  Forrester,  to  my  know,”  stammered  Forrester,  in  an  eager 
business.”  ‘  attempt  at  vindication,  and  perfectly 


“  Eh  !  what  !”  ejaculated  the  major, 
pricking  up  his  ears.  “  I  thought  you  said 
be  had  nothing  left,  and  you  wouldn’t 


astounded  at  the  apparent  prescience  of  his 

tormentor,  “  you  know - ” 

“  I’reciselj :  that  they  are  of  some  value.” 
“  Not  at  all  only  they  are - ” 
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Oh,  Sir  Arthur !  one  friend  at  least  is  and  giving  a  piercing  scream,  she  exclaimed, 
left  me.  Tell  me,  is  this  horrid  mmonr  “  It  is  my  hiubaud !  He  bleeds — he  falls, 
tme?"  and,  throwing  aside  all  reserve,  she  Oh,  they  have  murdered  him!”  And  with 
took  his  passive  hand  and  looked  imploringly  an  hysterical  gasp,  she  fell  fainting  into  the 
in  bis  face.  “  The  house  is  filled  with  arms  of  Sir  Arthur  Seymonr. 
horrid  men,  and  I  have  not  a  friend  or  hope  “  By  Heaven,  Seymonr,  they  have  fought 
to  cling  to,  if  what  they  say  is  tme.  Tell  a  dnel,  and  he  is  shot,”  exclaimed  Charles 
roe,  sir — tell  me  it  is  false !  He  cannot  Daunton,  bursting  into  the  room.  "  See, 

have - ”  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  they  bring  him  hither,  Arthur.” 

intermpted  by  the  sharp  report  of  pistols  *'  Silence,”  was  the  stern  reply  of  the 
from  the  garden,  and,  breaking  away  from  friend,  as  Daunton,  turning  from  the  window, 
the  friendly  grasp  that  now  sought  to  detain  beheld  the  form  of  the  insensible  Helen, 
her,  the  terrified  wife  fled  to  the  window,  ”  She  here  I  What  have  I  done  7" 
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"  Confirmed  whut  we  sunnieed,”  replied  ! 
Setmonr,  Ki^iiifionntly.  | 

“  Hugh  !  ghe  is  recoverinp.”  And  when  ! 
Helen  opened  her  Innguid  eyeg,  the  room  | 
WHS  filled  with  rude  and  unfamiliar  faces, ! 
brokers,  bailiftg,  domestics,  and  a  crowd  of 
idle  pazers,  while  stretched  upon  the  floor, 
his  bead  and  shoulders  snpiwrted  by  the 
groom  and  valet,  lay  the  bleeding  body  of 
the  fast-sinking  Frank  Forrester;  his  hollow 
temples  and  collapsed  features  showing  the 
deadly  nature  of  the  wound  from  which  he 
anflered. 

“  Let  me  not  see  her,  ’  he  faintly  mur¬ 
mured,  as  his  eye  caught  the  sombre  hue  of 
her  dress;  and  Helen,  disengaging  herself 
from  Seymour’s  arm,  staggered  towards  her 
husband  and  fell  on  her  knees  by  his  side. 
“  My  moments  are  too  brief  for  pardon — I 
dare  not  ask  forgiveness,  Helen,  my  sins 
are  ■»" 

“Oh,  FraMc,  Frank!  I  do  forgive  you 
freely — sobbed  the  wife ;  all  her 
anger  fl«%n,  all  hsr  errongs  forgotten  before 
that  sMU  and  gktftly  picture  on  which  she 
gasod  ;  pittn'on  %«i4e«l  Within  her  breast, 
and  ftie  wiflewnd  tfOMan  rose  in 
and  teitfe,  read|y  to  pwrdoft,  to  eofitfiidfti,  Wffl  I 
to  lotMie.  “  P^k,  FriHik^- — ’’  she  fflfted. 

“  M^rWiged  ISMnnn,  Stlfrering  Virtue,  you 
know  not  half  my  guilt.  The  afHioe  1  used 
to  make  you  mint- - "’ 

“  I  2'2rdon  an,  Frank — everything,^  Kin 
esclaimed,  in  a  Oeeh  burst  of  tears. 

*■  Xot  half  twy  crimes,"  he  whiipml, 
sinking  lower  in  the  men's  arms.  “  I  sold 

you  like  a  villain -  Tnm  Trot  sway,  for 

death  is  in  my  throat — I — murdered  our — 

boy - ’’  From  the  low,  stooping  attitude 

in  which  she  bent,  with  her  face  bnried  in 
her  hands  and  dissolved  in  tears,  Helen 
sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  electrified,  every 
trace  of  pity  and  sorrow  banished  from  her 
pale  countenance,  and  a  vindictive  hatred 
■tamped  on  her  fierce  but  beautiful  features. 

“Monster!”  she  exclaimed  vehemently, 
asd  gazing  down  with  defiance  on  the  ex¬ 
piring  roue.  “It  is  a  lie!  Impossible! 
Uunatural — a  lie !”  and  she  strode  up  ns  if 
she  would  have  crushed  him.  “  Unsay  that 
word,  or  you  will  plant  a  tiger  in  my  heart 
and  drive  me  mad  I” 

“Drowned  him!”  gasped  Forrester, as  be 
heaved  up  his  chest  to  articulate  his  last 
word,  and  sank  back  in  the  arms  of  his 
supporters. 


“  Slay !”  she  shrieked  wildly,  “  dare  not 

!  to  die  until - See,  see !”  she  exclaimed 

!  despairingly,  as  a  qnick  shudder  ran  through 
I  the  body,  and  the  head  rolled  heavily  to  the 
'  floor,  “  he  is  dead !  Oh  me ! — bereaved  and 
wTetched  woman  that  I  am  !”  and,  sinking 
on  the  ground,  she  gave  way  to  an  agony  of 
tears. 

"  Seymour,  this  is  horrible  !  he  is  gone  1" 
cried  Diunton,  as  he  touched  his  friend’s 
arm  to  rouse  him  from  the  stolid  apathy  in 
which  he  had  stood  during  the  dying  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  former  companion,  with  liU 
back  to  the  group,  and  his  eye  bent  in 
moody  contemplation  on  the  opposite 
wall ;  “  he  is  dead,  Arthur." 

“I  know  it,”  he  replied,  with  stern  and 
impetuous  abruptness;  and,  turning  full  upon 
the  terrifled  spectators,  he  added  vindictively, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  body,  “  did  yon  never 
•ec  a  dead  dog  before  ?" 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE 
ARTISTS. 

Tn«  lit  June,  1857,  is  a  day  which  will 
Itmg  be  retnemhered  by  Englishwomen;  for 
then  it  was,  after  a  lengthened  period  of 
arguing,  speechifying,  and  pamphleteering, 
in  which  the  wants,  weaknesses,  and  industry 
of  women  had  been  ably  described  and 
openly  acknowledged,  that  a  band  of  energetic 
Mies  at  last  arose  to  meet  the  requirements 
iir  VhV  age,  and  to  pot  into  action  the  pro- 
pblftions  of  the  several  nivneates  who,  for 
so  many  years,  hn\'e  Mn  fifhttDg  the  battle 
of  independence  fot 

The  committee  rt  the  above-namai  llociety 
has  gatliered,  tn  the  short  period  of  some 
eigh'  or  nine  weeks,  from  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  England,  such  a  collection  of  artistic 
works  us  may  well  elicit  the  applause 
of  their  countrywomen.  These  are  now 
being  exhibited  at  815,  Oxford-street;  and, 
when  we  remember  that,  out  of  nearly  four 
hundred  works  of  art,  probably  not  twenty 
have  been  .painted  for  the  occasion,  bnt  have 
been  begged,  borrowed,  and  hastily  taken 
down  from  the  houdoir-easel  of  the  lady 
amateur,  and  from  the  walls  of  quiet  little 
back  parlours,  or  out  of  the  obscure  studios 
of  neglected  merit,  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  productions,  as  a  whole, 
are  not  only  highly  creditable,  bnt  contain 
within  them  many  germs  of  future  excellence. 
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Of  course,  this  exEiLitisn  contaiiis  msnv  | 
pictrires  in  which  Itnd  tsste,  wriwg  proper-  i 
tion,  and  ill-chosrn  subjects  are  plainly  ' 
risible;  bnt  we  mast  remember  that  the  ^ 
ran;:s  of  subjects  is  necessarily  confined  for  I 
women,  and  that  their  present  edneation  | 
denie.«  them  auy  chance  of  obtaining  the  i 
slightest  instruction  in  anatomy  or  per-  ! 
cpectire ;  and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  I 
mind  that,  until  the  opening  of  this  present  I 
society,  women  have,  with  some  r.cre  excep- 
tioiis,  never  obtained  a  fair  opportunity  of  i 
exhibiting  their  works;  and  who  can  wonder,  | 
while  no  hope  has  animated  them  of  pre¬ 
senting  their  labours  in  the  public  market, 
that  their  talents  should  have  languished 
and  decayed?  Instead  of  having  gathered 
strength  with  time  and  practice,  and  received 
fresh  encouragement  to  set  forward  and 
overcome  all  difficulties,  their  routine  has 
been  one  inoiiotunons  round  of  hope  deferred. 
How  many  works  from  the  pencils  of  men 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  we  would  like 
to  know, could  have  been  gathered  together  in 
the  same  space  of  time  ?  and  how  much  supe¬ 
rior  would  they  have  proved  to  these  produc¬ 
tions  now  dragged  to  the  light  ? — alas  1  in  too 
many  instances,  the  productions  of  weary 
and  dejected  workers.  But  we  would  say  a 
word  or  two  to  our  sisters.  Let  them 
remember  that  now  is  a  golden  opportunity, 
which,  once  allowed  to  pass  unimproved, 
will,  in  all  probability,  never  return.  Let 
every  Englishwoman,  then,  who  is  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  her  sisterhood  visit  this 
estahlishmeiit ;  and  let  such  amongst  them 
as  are  possessed  of  .artistic  talents  study  long 
and  earnestly  the  shortcomings  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  and  leave  it  with  a  strong  determi¬ 
nation  to  conquer  these  difficulties,  that  next 
year’s  pictures  shall  be  so  decidedly  improved  j 
that  we  all  may  at  once  perceive  what  women 
can  do  when  animated  by  hope,  and  within  i 
the  pale  of  the  possibility  of  success.  | 

AVe  liave  no  desire  to  insinuate  that  this  I 
or  any  similar  society  will  ever  create  rivals  I 
to  Landseer,  Millais,  or  Maclise ;  but — , 
knowing  as  we  do  the  absolute  necessity  in 
the  ];re8ent  day  that  women  should  labour 
for  their  own  living,  and  feeling  painfully  I 
convinced  that  the  scholastic  market  is 
frightfully  overstocked,  and  being  aware  of 
the  small  number  of  professions  into  which 
it  is  desirable  women  should  attempt  to  enter, 
and  rememl)ering  that  in  the  Uoyal  Academy  . 
and  Water  Colour  Exhibitions  the  number  , 


t)f  works  by  female  artists  is  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  to  eight  compan-d  with  tlie  works 
of  painters  of  the  other  sex — ^we  earnestly 
desire  pros{ierity  to  this  new  society,  aud, 
therefore,  again  warn  our  sisters  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  whole  cause  U  now 
almost  entirely  in  their  own  bauds. 

Oar  first  impression  on  visiting  tku 
society  was  an  agreeable  snrprise ;  for  we 
had  limited  the  subjects  to  “  still  life,” 
“  fniit,”  and  “  flowers,”  and  were  altogether 
unprepared  for  any  oil  paintings.  We  found 
— contrary  to  our  expectations — that  figures, 
landscapes,  and  even  home  tales  were  de¬ 
picted  in  far  greater  abundance  than  usual, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  these  were  in  oil. 

Decidedly  the  best  of  the  oil  paintings  is 
'•  Highland  Emigrants,"  by  Mrs.  McTam, 
which  is  an  elaborate  composition,  containing 
many  figures,  grouped  with  much  taste  and 
feeling.  There  is  a  sombre  tone,  too,  about 
the  whole,  which  agrees  well  with  the  mourn¬ 
ful  character  of  the  subject.  A  boot  in  the 
foreground  contains  a  party  of  emigrants, 
bidding  a  long  and,  percliunce,  a  last  fare¬ 
well  to  home  and  kiu,  while  the  groups  on 
land  are  endeavouring  to  sympathise  with 
their  distressed  relatives  and  friends. 

“  The  May  Queen,’’  after  Tennyson,  by 
I  Mrs.  E.  M.  ’Ward,  may  also  be  favourably 
[  noticed ;  the  face  of  the  village  beauty  has 
been  often  copied,  and  is  well  known  in 
the  advertisement  engraving  of  the  newly 
invented  Jiice  et  nnque  glass.  Miss  E. 
BraJstreel  has  the  “  Head  of  an  Arab  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosk,”  which  displays  great  bold¬ 
ness  both  in  design  and  execution,  which 
commendation  may  also  be  applied  to  her 
“Australian  Bushranger;”  bnt  her  more 
ambitious  picture  of  “  The  Engaged” — in 
which  a  fine  young  damsel,  in  equally  fine 
array,  is  announcing  to  some  solicitous  but 
unseen  cavalier  the  fact  that  her  engage¬ 
ments  for  the  evening  (and,  we  presume,  also 
for  a  still  more  lengthened  period)  are  com¬ 
pleted — is  a  decided  failure.  Anne  E.  Hlun- 
deii’s  “  Hope  in  Heath  ”  is  an  ill-chosen 
subject,  though  well  painted. 

Mrs.  .1.  W.  Brown  has  a  ”  Welsh  Stream,” 
which  resembles  Boddington’s  scenes  iu  that 
picturesque  country;  nor  may  we  omit  to 
notice  Frances  Stoddart’s  “Glen  Mark,”  For¬ 
farshire,  and  her  “  Tower  of  Invermark,”  in 
the  same  county.  “  Bird-nesting,”  by  Eliia 
Irvine,  is  also  a  creditable  production.  Mar¬ 
garet  Wilconib  has  two  pictures,  both  re- 
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qniring  notice.  "  Gathering  WiJd  Flowera’’ 
and  “  The  Short  Waj  across  the  Village'* — 
the  latter  chieilj  remarkable  for  its  verdant 
hoe — are  both  above  average,  though  in  the 
extreme  pre-Raphaelitish  style;  but  this 
artist,  unless  we  be  greatly  mistaken,  has 
powers  which,  if  rightly  cultivated,  may 
lead  their  possessor  to  honour  and  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  would  remind  her  that,  to  be 
true  to  Nature,  she  must  copy  Nature,  and 
not  imitate  the  works  of  copyists,  however 
good  they  may  be. 

Mary  Armstrong's  “  The  Abbess  Irmin- 
gard  Elating  her  Life  to  Elise”  sadly  sug¬ 
gests  Saturday  night  and  clean  linen — a 
dismal  old  lady  being  apparently  engaged 
in  inspecting  sheets  of  extra  coarseness  and 
of  an  ultra  white  hue.  Sophia  Sumett’s 
*'  Reading  the  List  of  the  Killed  and 
Wounded”  is  another  failure — the  eyes  of 
the  young  wife  having,  in  her  extreme 
fright,  protruded  until  they  can  only  be 
compared  to  tbe  footstalk  visionaries  of 
lobsters.  “  A  Scene  on  the  Coast  of  Ayr¬ 
shire’’  is  also  a  vile  afi'air,  reminding  us 
strongly  about  tbe  Scotch  proverb  of  plough¬ 
ing  sand.  Yet,  while  condemning  both 
these  pictures,  we  would  remark  that  we 
noticed  particularly  in  this  society  how 
strangely  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  paint¬ 
ing  were  mingled  in  one  picture,  which 
shows,  we  think,  that,  if  less  bad  been 
attempted,  more  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Tbe  last  oil  painting  we  shall 
notice  is  Sophia  Sumett’s  pleasing  little  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  The  lilacksmith’s  Forge.” 

The  water  colours  are,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  more  numerous  than  the  oil 
paintings,  and,  on  the  whole,  even  more  in¬ 
teresting.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray,  Florence 
Peel,  and  Marianne  Stone  deserve  particular 
commendation.  We  rejoice  in  the  boldness 
of  their  design  and  the  vividness  of  their 
colouring ;  and  never  more,  after  this  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition,  let  tbe  milk-and-water, 
lukewarm  productions  of  album  abomina¬ 
tions  be  presented  as  a  specimen  of  women's 
abilities  as  painters. 

Of  Marianne  Stone's  productions,  we  may 
particularly  mention  "Hambleton  Hills” 
(Morning)  and  “The  Thames  at  Kew,”  which 
we  recognised  immediately  as  perfectly  true 
to  Nature ;  while  her  “  New-laid”  is  a  won¬ 
derful  bit  of  still  life,  and  equal  to  anything 
of  Hunt’s.  “Autumn  Fruit”  is  also  excel¬ 
lent.  Florence  Peel  has  a  charming  “Study 


of  Flowers,”  which  are  good,  bright,  and  Jari 

natural ;  but  we  can  only  give  a  qualified  :  of  1 
praise  to  tbe  “  Blackbird's  Nest”  in  the  by 

primrose  bank,  for,  though  tbe  ilowers  and  mai 

composition  of  the  picture  are  good,  tbe  tba' 

;  bird  is  out  of  proportion  and  stiff.  But  tun 

Mrs.  Murray  carried  tbe  day,  both  for  vigour  so  i 
'  and  industry ;  she  is  also  more  ambitious  in  ( 

tbe  choice  of  subjects.  Her  “  Teneriffe  the 

Market-girl,”  of  which  there  are  two  copies,  alrc 

her  “  Sketch  of  Teneriffe  Peasants,”  “  A  due 

Moorish  Girl  and  Dolores  Riuz,  the  Gipsy  exfa 

Dancer  of  Seville,”  are  all  bold  and  natural,  fail 

the  faces  and  eyes  being  pi^ticularly  ex-  fur 

quisite.  we 

“Otho,  King  of  Greece,”  which  Mrs.  tha 
Murray! painted  by  command,  deserves  notice  to 

for  the  bold,  splashy  manner  with  which  ;  _ 

the  colours  have  been  thrown  on  tbe  paper.  / 

“  The  Town  of  the  Villa  Teneriffe,”  by  the 
same  hand,  while  betraying  some  ignorance  -'i 
of  perspective,  is  yet  well  worthy  of  attention,  H  Lo 
as  it  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  an  in-  '  |  wa 
teresting  country.  “  Funchal,  Madeira,”  is  of 

also  another  pleasing  work  by  tbe  same  sel 

lady,  tbe  colouring  of  which  is  beautifully  an^ 

bright  and  clear.  Of  smaller  pictures,  a  i  int 
piece  by  Miss  Tuppen,  entitled  “  Dead  shi 

Game”  (207),  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  int 
and  troth  with  which  tbe  feathers  of  tbe  we 

I  pheasants  are  worked  up ;  nor  should  tbe  wc 

fronds  of  the  ferns  in  the  background  be  un 

overlooked.  “  Flowers,"  by  tbe  same  lady,  fri 
are  also  most  deserving  of  notice,  being  evi-  lae 

dently  painted  from  Natnre,  and  very  unlike  alt 
the  ordinary  stiff  and  exaggerated  groups  wi 

exhibited  under  that  title.  Maria  Harrison’s  pi 

“  Basket  of  Roses”  deserves  the  same  to 

praise  ;  nor  may  we  omit  Catherine  Spooner’s  “ ' 
“  Hedge  Sparrow’s  Nest."  Charity  Palmer  til 

has  two  charming  little  works,  “  Dead  be 

Game”  and  “Spring  Flowers,”  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  room,  and  exhibiting  great  LI 

talent,  perseverance,  and  taste.  Li 

Amongst  tbe  portraits  may  be  noticed  — 


two  imitation  cameo  brooches,  by  Mary  in 

Ann  Nichols,  being  copies  of  Sir  Joshua  tfa 

Reynolds,  and  Sir  G.  Hayter’s  celebrated  tb 

portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Adelaide  ac 

Kemble.  Jane  McKenzie  has  also  a  good  F 

miniature,  and  Mademoiselle  Marie  Ruel  a  T 

capital  portrait  of  Jenny  Lind.  ei 

This  exhibition  also  contains  some  very  M 

fair  copies  of  tbe  old  masters,  which  may  hi 

be  noticed  as  betraying  considerable  talent  p< 

and  more  perseverance.  Raffaelle’s  "  Belle  bi 
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Jardiniere,'*  bj  Miu  O’Gradj,  and  the  **  Head 
of  Rembrant”  and  the  “  Cattle  after  Cnyp," 
bj  Misa  M.  J.  Chapman,  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  ;  nor  should  we  forget  to  remark 
that  Mrs.  Thorneycroft  represents  the  scnlp- 
tnral  department,  which  we  regret  should  be 
so  meagre. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  works  of  art  thus  collected,  and  are 
already  looking  forward  to  next  year's  pro¬ 
ductions  with  hope,  believing  the  present 
exhibition  will  be  a  stimulus  which  cannot 
fail  to  brace  up  many  a  weary  frame  to 
further  exertion ;  and  we  rejoice  to  add,  that 
we  noticed  many  pictures  ticketed  with 
that  most  welcome  of  all  welcome  words 
to  an  artist,  “  Sold.” 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Clara  Woodieard  and  Her  Dag  Dreamt. 
London:  Knight  and  Son. — “Clara  Wood¬ 
ward”  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who,  born 
of  religious  parents,  possesses  an  ambitious, 
selfish  heart.  She  has,  too,  a  weak  mind, 

■  and,  although  farming  perpetually  the  best 
intentions  to  become  “a  child  of  God,”  yet 
she  falls  oS  from  the  right  way,  and  relapses 
into  old  courses.  A  visit,  however,  to  a 
wealthy  relative  shows  her  the  vanity  of 
worldly  riches  and  possessions;  and  the 
untimely  death  of  one  of  her  intimate 
friends,  a  young  lady  about  her  own  age,  at 
last  is  the  means  of  her  repentance ;  and, 
although  she  has  before  desired  to  remain 
with  her  city  friends  to  enjoy  a  round  of 
pleasure  and  excitement,  she  is  now  brought 
to  exclaim,  speaking  of  her  native  place. 
There  is  no  spot  in  all  the  world  so  beau- 

Etiful  to  me  as  this,  and  no  place  where  I  can 
better  serve  God  than  in  my  own  dear  home.’’ 

The  Mormons.  By  Charlks  Mackay, 
LL.D.  With  forty  engravings.  Price  3s.  fid. 
London:  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 
— Last  month  we  gave  our  readers  some 
interesting  facts,  principally  gleaned  from 
I  this  volume,  and  we  now  refer  to  it  to  bestow 
li  the  praise  dne  to  Dr.  Mackay  for  his 
admirable  relation  of  the  facts,  and  to  Birket 
I  Foster  for  the  chaste  beauty  of  the  engravings. 

;  Throughout  it  has  great  interest,  which  is 
i  enhanced  by  the  portraits  of  the  leading 
Mormons  and  the  picturesque  scenery  of  their 
habitations.  The  history  of  this  knighted 
.  people  and  their  unscrupulous  leaders  is 
t  brought  up  to  the  latest  date,  and  forms  a 


complete  exposition  of  their  tenets,  practices, 
position  and  prospects.  Many  curious  reve¬ 
lations,  and  numerous  official  documents, 
letters,  and  proclamations,  emanating  from 
the  Mormon  elders,  are  also  given. 

The  Play-Day  Book.  By  Fasny  Ferw. 
Knight  and  Son. — Another  little  volume 
from  the  fertile  pen  and  kind  heart  of  Fanny 
Fern.  It  is,  like  all  her  other  works,  brimful 
of  energy,  of  fun,  of  jollity,  and  love  for 
children.  Some  of  the  stories  are  very 
laughable,  and  tell  us  that  N.  P.  Willis’s 
sister  has  a  rich  vein  of  humour.  Some  are 
new  to  us ;  but  Americans  always  are  on  the 
alert  for  the  novel  and  carious;  and  we 
transcribe  from  the  pages  of  the  “  Play-Day 
Book”  a  sketch  of  her  Majesty  which,  per¬ 
haps,  may  be  even  news  for  Osborne  itself. 

“Not  long  since,  (jueen  Victoria  went 
with  her  little  family  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
While  there,  her  young  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  took  it  into  his  royal  little  head  to 
pick  up  shells  by  the  sea-shore.  While 
doing  this,  his  little  lordship  noticed  a  poor 
little  peasant-boy  who  had  picked  up  quite 
a  basket-full  of  pretty  shells  for  himself. 
The  naughty  little  prince  thought  it  would 
be  good  fun  to  knock  the  poor  boy’s  basket 
over  and  spill  out  all  his  shells ;  so  he  gave 
it  a  kick  with  his  royal  little  foot,  and  away 
it  went  I  Now,  the  little  peasant-boy  did 
not  relish  that  sort  of  fan  as  well  as  the 
prince.  He  quietly  picked  them  all  up,  re¬ 
placed  them  in  his  basket,  and  then  said, 
“  Do  it  again  if  you  dare !”  for  he  knew  he 
had  hit  rights  as  well  as  the  prince.  Up 
went  the  prince’s  naughty  little  foot  again, 
and  over  went  the  peasant-boy's  shells  1 
“  Very  soon  after,  the  prince  went  crying 
home  to  his  mother,  Victoria,  with  a  bleed¬ 
ing  nose  and  a  swelled  face.  Victoria  asked 
him  where  he  had  been,  and  how  he  got 
hurt  so  badly  ;  and  the  prince  told  her  that 
the  little  peasant-boy  bad  done  it,  because 
he  (the  prince)  had  kicked  over  his  basket 
of  shells.  Did  Victoria  hug  up  the  little 
prince,  and  say,  “  Yon  poor,  dear  little 
child,  how  dare  that  good-for-nothing  little 
peasant-boy  lay  his  hands  on  my  noble  little 
son?  I  will  send  and  have  him  severely 
punished  for  his  impertinence?”  Did  she, 
the  queen,  say  this  to  the  little  bruised,  cry¬ 
ing  prince  ?  No,  indeed.  She  looked  him 
sternly  in  the  eye,  and  said,  “  The  peasant- 
boy  served  you  just  right,  sir.  I  hope  you 
will  always  be  thus  punished  when  yon  do 
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go  moan  an  action.*  Then  she  sent  for  the 
little  peasant-boy,  made  him  some  presents, 
and  provided  his  father  with  means  to  give 
him  an  education.  Was  she  not  a  sensible 
mother?  and  was  not  this  a  pood  lesson  for 
the  little  proud  prince?  I  warrant  yon  he 
will  remember  it  all  his  life  long ;  and  when 
he  gets  to  be  king,  if  he  is  half  as  sensible 
as  his  mother,  he  will  thank  her  for  it.” 

Tht  Chain  of  Lilies,  and  other  Poems. 
By  W.  11.  K.vsr.s.  Knight  and  S<m. — This 
is  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  of  high 
merit.  We  have  not  space  this  month  for  an 
extract,  but  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  little 
volnme  to  present  to  our  readers  in  a  future 
number  a  specimen  of  the  poems  of  one 
who,  we  believe,  will  one  day  occupy  a  prond 
position  as  a  writer. 

itbtn9S  92Ioitb  Jlttabiittg. 

To  CcBK  SoiT  t^OBNS — Scrape  apiece  of  com¬ 
mon  cluilh  iuid  put  a  jdneb  to  the  soft  com,  and 
bind  a  piece  of  lim  n  rag  upon  It.  Kepeat  the 
applienttnn  In  .a  few  days,  and  yoa  will  find  the 
com  come  off  like  a  shell,  and  perfectly  cured. 
The  core  is  simple  and  efUcacious. 

To  Clean  Hl.ick  Satin _ In  a  quart  of  water 

boll  three  pounds  of  jiolatoes  to  a  pulp.  Strain 
the  water  through  a  .sieve,  and  lirush  the  tuirin 
with  it  upon  a  board  or  table.  The  material  is 
not  to  bo  wrung,  but  folded  down  in  cloths  for 
three  hour*,  and  then  ironed  on  the  wrong  side. 

Tbk  Ckbakino  or  Boots  ano  Sboxs  (a«  very 
disagreeable  to  sensitive  nerves,  and  implying, 
according  to  many  authorities  on  the  subject, 
that  the  wearer  Ciinnut  show  a  receipt  for  the 
article*)  may  be  prevented  by  well  soaping  the 
bottoms,  or  having  thsro  thoronghly  damped. 

TO  MAKE  iilNOER  BEER. 

On  one  pound  of  sugar,  either  moist  or  loaf, 
two  ounces  ot  cream  ot  tartar,  half  an  ounce  of 
bruised  ginger,  pour  one  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  it  well.  When  ci4d,  stir  in  two  tabic- 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  thick  yeast,  and  cover  it  up. 
Exactly  eight  hours  alter  setting  it  to  work,  straiu 
it  off,  put  it  into  stone  bottles  (which  can  la- 
bought  for  about  threepence  a  dozen),  and  tie  the 
corks  down  with  strong  twine.  It  wlU  be  lit  for 
use  ill  forty-eight  hours.  The  buttles  most  be 
soaked  in  cold  water  as  soun  as  emptied,  and  well 
scalded  Immi-dlately  before  using  again.  The 
corks,  If  ro-nsed,  should  also  be  well  scalded. 

ANOTHFB  RECII-K. 

To  ten  gallons  of  water  put  eight  pounds  of 
loot  sugiu;  and  Are  ounces  ot  slic-d  ginger.  Boil 
them  togetlier  one  hoar;  tsk<-  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises;  let  it  stand  In  a  vessel  till  cold;  then  put 
R  into  a  barn  I  witii  the  Joiee  of  ten  lemons  and 
some  of  the  peel,  which  must  be  jiui-ed  tliin,  and 
one  tablespooiitul  oi  yeast,  and  stop  it  down  close. 
Let  It  remain  in  the  barrel  a  fortiiiglit  tlien  bottle 
it,  and  tie  the  corks  down  and  it  will  be  ready  in 
a  fortnlglit.  Use  stone  bottles. 


ANOTHER. 

I’uiu-  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  on  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  cream  uf  tartar,  ono  ounce  of 
sliced  ginger,  and  two  pounds  uf  lump  sugar. 
Let  it  stand  six  liours,  tlien  add  two  tablesponn- 
fuls  of  yeast ;  let  it  stand  six  hours  more,  strain 
through  a  flue  sieve,  put  it  into  stone  bottles,  tie 
down  tile  corks,  und  it  will  be  ftt  for  use  in  twcuty- 
four  hours. 

ANOTHKt. 

To  two  gallons  of  water  put  throe  pounds  nf  good 
moist  sugar  i'.nd  the  whites  of  two  eggs  w  ell  beaten, 
and,  wlieii  near  boiling,  removu  the  scum,  and 
put  in  two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger.  Let  it  boil 
lialf  an  hour,  then  pour  it,  boiling,  on  the  rinds  nf 
two  lemons.  When  inilkworm,  stir  In  a  little 
yeast,  and  put  it  in  a  cask,  with  the  pulp  of  the 
lemons;  cork  it  next  day,  and  let  it  stand  a  fort¬ 
night;  then  strain  and  bottle  it,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  use  ill  a  few  days. 

ANOrREE. 

Take  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  four  ounces  or 
iiHPTe  of  bruis^  ginger,  and  fimr  gallon*  of  water. 
Boil  for  half  an  hour  and  skim  this.  Slice  two 
lemons  or  more  into  a  tub,  and  put  to  them 
one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar.  Boor  the  lu>t 
liquor  over  this,  and,  when  cool,  add  a  lialf-pint, 
or  rattier  less,  of  fresh  beer  yeast.  Let  this  work 
for  three  or  four  ilsys.  Strain  it  off  clear  from 
the  lues,  and  add  to  it,  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  a  lialf- 
pint  of  brandy.  Bottle  in  a  fortnight,  and  wire 
the  corks. 

ANOTSEB. 

To  every  g.-iUon  of  spring  water  add  one  ounce 
of  sliced  white  ginger,  one  pound  of  common 
loaf  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  lemon  juice,  or 
three  large-  fablespoonfuls.  Boil  it  nearly  an 
liuur.  aud  remove  the  scum;  thou  ruu  it  through 
a  liidr  sieve  into  a  tub,  and,  when  cool,  odd  yeast 
in  the  proportion  of  lialf  a  pint  to  nine  gallons. 
Keep  it  in  a  cool  place  two  days,  dnring  which  it 
may  be  stirred  six  or  eight  times;  then  put  it  in 
a  cask,  which  must  be  kept  full,  imd  the  yeast 
token  off  at  the  bung-hole  with  a  spoon.  In  a 
fortnight  add  half  a  pine  of  finings  (isinglass 
picked  and  steepi-d  In  beer)  to  nine  gallons,  wliich 
will,  if  it  has  been  pn.q)crly  terraeitted,  clear  it  by 
ascent.  Tlio  cask  must  be  kept  full,  and  the 
rising  particles  taken  off  at  thi-  bung-liole.  tVhen 
clear  (which  must  bo  expected  in  twenty-four 
Iiours).  bottle  it,  cork  it  well,  and  it  will  be-  ready 
in  a  fortnigliL 

(Coohtrrj,  mxit  |)rfserbmg. 

VARIOU.S  SAtCE.S  (FOR  KEEPING). 

Sadci:  .\eiht(h'bativl'K. — I’ound  gn-t-n  wal¬ 
nuts  in  a  mortar,  squeeze  out  the  Juice  tiirougli 
a  strainer  and  let  it  stand  to  settle.  Pour  off 
the  clear,  and  to  every  ;iim  of  Juice  add  ono 
]>o;ind  ot  aiicliovies,  one  drachm  each  of  cloves, 
macc,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  bruisi-d.  Boil  toge¬ 
ther  till  the  ancliuvies  arc  di.ssolvi-d,  strain  it  off, 
put  ill  a  good  liandfiil  of  slialots  and  bull  again. 
To  e  very  jiint  of  the  above,  add  half  a  pint  of  the 
b>-,st  lirowii  rinvgai-,  four  ouncos  of  port  wine, 
aud  threi-  ounces  of  soy. 

Isle  ok  Wkjiit  .SArcr. _ Take  a  quart  of  soy, 

ditto  of  port  wine,  ditto  of  brandy,  ditto  mush¬ 
room  catsup.  Mix  weU  toge  tlier. 

New  Sauce.— Take  a  gallon  of  port  wine-. 
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half  a  pnumi  of  scrapiHl  hunic-radtsli,  three 
ounces  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  t'urlic.  lluU  tin  minutes,  and  strain 
wlien  cold. 

S.\i;<'K  Pii(i;axtk. — Take  two  nunces  of 
cayenne  pepper,  a  pint  of  brown  vinegar,  and 
one  ounce  of  soy  and  port  wine.  Let  tliese  In- 
(rredicnt.s  stay  macerating  f\jr  a  few  weeks.  Strain 
and  bottle  fur  uae. 

({i:iN  Saiioii _ Thu  same  aa  Sauce  .Vristo- 

cratiqiiOt  leaving  oui  the  port  wine  ai>d  soy. 

Hauvey  Sai'ce _ Take  quin  sauce  three 

ounces,  aoy  one  ounce,  cayenne  one  drachm, 
brown  vinegar  two  ounces. 

Anothkii _ Two  glasses  of  claret  and  two  of 

walnut  pickls,  with  four  of  mushroom  catsup, 
six  pounded  anchuTlex  with  their  pickle,  and 
six  shalots  pounded,  and  half  a  glass  of  soy, 
black  and  cayenne  pepper,  .Simmer  all  slowly 
by  tile  tire,  strain,  and  when  bold  buttle  for  use. 

TlKauino  Sal’i'k _ Take  two  pints  and  u  half 

of  the  vinegar  in  which  walnuts  have  been 
pickled,  and  bruise  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
slialots  in  a  mortar,  .tdd  these  together  and 
boll  slowly.  In  a  stone  jar,  before  the  dro,  until 
reduced  to  two  pints.  Take  one  (inart  of  spring 
water  in  anotlier  jar,  three-qsarters  of  a  pint  of 
good  Indian  soy,  half  an  ounce  best  ginger,  lialf 
an  ounce  long  pcpiier,  an  ounce  best  mustard 
si'Cd,  and  one  anehory,  free  from  salt,  all  well 
bruised,  and  half  an  ounce  rayeniie  pepper. 
Place  them  altogether  in  a  stone  jar,  before  a  Are, 
making  them  boil  slowly  fur  about  an  hour.  When 
the  two  parcels  hare  Wled  this  time  and  in  the 
manner  directed,  put  them  together  in  one  jar, 
stirring  them  well  as  you  mix  them,  and  submit 
them  to  a  slow  boilinK  for  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  Close  them  down  and  let  them  stand 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool  place,  then  open  the 
jar  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dritsl  sweet  buy 
leaves.  Let  it  stand  a  week  lunger  closed  down, 
then  strain  through  a  danael  bag,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  The  above  quantities  will  make  half  a 
gallon. 

MARliaOKOuoH  PnnuiNa— Mix  well  together 
the  following  Ingredienta—  four  ounces  of  melted 
butter,  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  and  four  eggs  well  Wateu.  Lhie  a  dish 
with  puff  paste,  upon  which  place  a  layer  of  pre¬ 
serve,  then  pour  on  the  melted  butter,  etc,,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Potato  .Sausauss _ Koast  some  potatoes  in  the 

oven,  and  when  done  skin  them  and  pound  them 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  small  idece  of  butter  warmed 
in  a  little  milk.  Chop  a  slialot  very  flue  and 
add  some  pepper  ami  s^t,  aecording  to  taste,  then 
roll  them  like  sa'isoges  with  a  few  crumbs  and 
egg,  fry  them  a  light  brown.  They  can  be  served 
either  witli  or  without  some  good  gravy. 

Lemon  Puduinu _ Two  pints  of  milk  boiled  with 

two  ounces  of  butter  poured  hot  on  the  crumbs 
of  a  penny  loaf;  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  four  eggs,  and  a 
spoonful  of  brandy.  Bake  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  put  jiastc  round  the  dish. 

Short  Crc.st. — To  liall  a  pound  of  flour  put  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  fine 
sugar,  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ;  beat  up  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water.  .\.l  tile  ingredients  must  be 
well  mixed  before  the  Are,  which  is  tlic  cliicf 
thing  in  this  receipt. 
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CHILO’S  FROCK. 

The  handsome  child’s  frock  engraved  on  pages 
SO,  81,  and  90,  is  suitable  lor  either  a  boy  or  a  gIrU 
If  for  a  hoy,  we  should  recommend  it  being  mado 
of  twilled  cambrie,  or  cambric  muslin ;  for  a  girl, 
jaconet  or  nansouk.  The  front  (as  will  be  seen 
from  the  drawing)  is  composed  of  alternate  rows 
of  fn.sertion  and  braiding,  and  ths  sleeves  and 
body  are  trimmed  with  work  to  correspond  with 
the  skirt.  Coarse  embroidery  cotton  should  bo 
used,  us  the  work  will  then  be  more  raised,  and 
the  frock  more  quickly  fliiished.  The  edging  of 
tlie  work  is,  of  course,  In  button-hole  stitch. 

WORKINQ  PATTERN  OF  CHILD’S  FROCK. 

This  pattern  is  of  full  size  for  working.  M  e 
have  given  In  the  engraving  one  half  of  the  wldtli 
of  the  scallop  of  the  skirt,  also  a  full  half  of  the 
pattein  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt,  and  by 
placing  the  X,  which  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
ol  thl^  on  tho  corresponding  mark  on  the  upper 
part  of  tho  scallop,  the  lull  depth  will  be  easily 
obtained.  Uf  the  insertion  and  braiding  of  the 
from  or  stomacher  a  full  pattern  will  he  fomid, 
as  also  of  the  sleeves  and  body.  Vie  might  re. 
mark  that  the  pattern  of  the  skirt  would  look 
oxceediagly  well  as  a  trimming  for  many  articles 
of  dress,  and  the  pattern  of  the  sleeve  and  b  dv 
would  work  prettily  fur  a  trimming  rouinl  a  child's 
skirt.  The  braiding  and  insertion  patterns  like, 
wise  will  be  found  asefnl  for  numerous  purposes . 


In  answer  to  many  Inquiries,  at  yarious  times, 
on  the  subject  of  the  prunuiiciatluii  of  names  and 
places,  wu  beg  to  ri’ply,  no  rules  can  be  given  for 
the  iiroiiunclatlun  of  proper  names.  Usage  uf 
persons  and  places  alone  detenulms  their  ae. 
curacy;  and  although  wu  may  look  ftmlish  for 
pronouncing  tho  name  uf  a  la  rson  or  place  incor¬ 
rectly,  yet  neenrate  knowledge  is  only  to  begained 
of  each  individual  word.  Thus,  Cimteesitr  Is 
pronounced  Cimeester  and  Cimclstcr ;  St.  Omar, 
Sa-mur;  WtUon-tuper-iaare,  Westun-saisair ; 
OtouceMer,  Gloeter;  Vhtriuy,  Chessy;  CariimUon, 
Casehorton.  Among  tho  names  of  peramu,  we 
have  Choltntudeltif,  pronounced  Chumley ;  Saimt. 
./oAa,Sin.juii;  Rolingbrokt,  llnll-lng-hrouk; ifota- 
varing,  Maiinering;  Majarilmitkt,  Mnjurbauks  or 
Marchbanks;  ArttiitciK*.  ^Vtcbdeacon;  Hartiiagt,, 
Harding ;  C’seMars,  Coburn ;  Silcock,  SUco.  But 
although  Byron  called  himself  Brin,  aad  Cuwpur 
called  himself  Cooper,  such  jiritutt  pronnnciatioiiH 
have  family  nsi  s  only,  and  we  are  not  required 
to  adopt  them  when  we  converse  respecting  them 
as  iKKts.  With  respect,  alsis  to  the  use  of  the 
article  “an,”  wo  remark  that,  in  regard  to  the 
placing  of  the  article  an  behire  words  which  com- 
ineuce  with  vowels,  many  authoritii  s  insist  on  its 
disuse  before  words  which  begin  with  u ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  tlio  true  sound  of  the  vowel  u, 
ue,  or  ah  is  the  same  as  th«  syllable  you,  and  we 
might  as  well  say,  “an  youthful  face”  as  “an 
useful  book.”  Many  modern  writers  however, 
kei'p  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and,  inasmuch  as  v 
is  certainly  a  vowel,  continue  to  write  “  an  uni¬ 
versal  law.”“an  Utopian  scheme,”  “an  ubiquitous 
man.”  \e.  &c.  Before  all  words  comnunclng 
with  A  not  aspirated,  an  mii.st  be  invariably  used, 
as,  an  honest  man,  an  honr  after. 
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THE  SCARLET  LETTER. 
{Continutd/rom  page  72.) 

WILL  now  speak  of  a  special  iostanee  ef 
the  strange  manners  and  cnstoms  of  He^iter’s 
Pearl. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  summer’s 
day,  after  Pearl  grew  hig  enough  to  nm 
about,  she  amused  herself  with  gathering 
handfuls  of  wild  flowers,  and  flinging  them, 
one  by  one,  at  her  mother's  bosom ;  dancing  up  and  down,  like  a  little 
elf,  whenever  she  hit  the  scarlet  letter.  Hester’s  first  motion  had  been 
to  cover  her  bosom  with  her  clasped  hands;  but,  whether  from  pride  or 
resignation,  or  a  feeling  that  her  penance  might  best  be  wrought  out 
by  this  unutterable  pain,  she  resisted  the  impulse,  and  sat  erect,  pale  as 
death,  looking  sadly  into  little  Pearl’s  wild  eyes.  Still  came  the  battery  of 
flowers,  almost  invariably  hitting  the  mark,  and  covering  the  mother’s 
breast  with  hurts  for  which  she  could  find  no  balm  in  this  world,  nor  knew 
how  to  seek  it  in  another.  At  last,  her  shot  being  all  expended,  the 
child  stood  still  and  gazed  at  Hester,  with  that  little,  laughing  image  of 
a  fiend  peeping  out — or,  whether  it  peeped  or  no,  her  mother  so  imagined 
it — from  the  unsearchable  abyss  of  her  black  eyes. 
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*' Child,  what  art  thou?"  cried  the  mother. 

“  Oh,  I  am  your  little  Pearl !"  answered 
the  child. 

But  while  she  said  it.  Pearl  laughed,  and 
began  to  dance  up  and  down,  with  the 
hnmonrsome  gesticulation  of  a  little  imp, 
whose  next  freak  might  be  to  fly  up  the 
chimney. 

“  Art  thon  my  child,  in  rery  truth  ?” 
asked  Hester. 

Nor  did  she  put  the  question  altogether 
idly,  but,  for  the  moment,  with  a  portion  of 
genuine  eamestneu;  for,  such  was  Paarl’s 
wonderful  inteUigence,  that  her  mother  half 
doubted  whetlwr  she  were  net  acquainted 
with  the  secret  spell  of  her  existence,  and 
might  not  new  rereal  herself. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  little  Peari  T  lepeated  the 
child,  oontinning  her  antics. 

"Then  art  net  my  child  1  Then  art  no 
Pearl  of  mine  I”  aaid  the  mother,  half  play¬ 
fully  ;  for  it  was  often  the  case  that  a  spor¬ 
tive  impulse  easne  over  her,  in  the  midst  of 
her  deepest  suffering.  "  Tell  me,  then,  what 
thon  art,  and  who  sent  thee  hither  ?” 

“  Tell  me,  mother  !*  said  the  child,  i 
seriously,  coming  up  to  Hester,  and  pressing 
herself  close  to  her  knees.  "  Do  the*  ‘ 
tell  ms  r 

"  Thy  Heavenly  Father  sent  thee !” 
answer^  Hester  Prynne. 

But  she  said  it  with  a  hesitation  that  did 
not  escape  the  acuteness  of  the  child. 
Whether  moved  only  by  her  ordinary  freak¬ 
ishness,  or  because  an  evil  spirit  prompted 
her,  she  put  up  her  small  forefinger,  and 
touched  the  scarlet  letter. 

“  He  did  not  send  me !"  cried  she,  posi¬ 
tively.  “I  have  no  Heavenly  Father!* 

Hush,  Pearl,  hush  !  Thon  must  not 
talk  sof'  answered  the  mother,  suppressing 
a  groan.  "  He  seut  ns  all  into  this  world. 
He  sent  even  me,  thy  mother.  Then,  much 
more,  thee  1  Or,  if  not,  thon  strange  aud 
elfish  child,  wheuce  didst  thon  come 

“  Tell  me  t  Tell  me!’’  repeated  Pearl,  no 
longer  seriously,  but  laughing,  and  capering 
about  the  floor.  "  It  is  thou  that  must  tell  j 
me  r  I 

But  Hester  could  not  resolve  the  query, 
being  herself  in  a  dismal  labyrinth  of  doubt.  J 
She  remembered — betwixt  a  smile  and  a 
shndder  —  the  talk  of  the  neighbonring 
townspeople ;  who,  seeking  vainly  elsewhere 
for  the  child's  paternity,  and  observing  some 
•f  her  odd  attributes,  had  given  out  that 


poor  little  Pearl  was  a  demon  offspring; 
such  as,  ever  since  old  Catholic  times,  had 
occasionally  been  seen  on  earth,  through  the 
agency  of  their  mother’s  sin,  and  to-  pro¬ 
mote  some  foul  and  wicked  purpose.  Luther, 
aooording  to  the  scandal  of  his  monkish 
enemies,  was  a  brat  of  that  hellish  breed ; 
nor  was  Pearl  the  only  child  to  whom  this 
inauspidous  origin  was  assigned  among  the 
New  England  Puritans. 

nx. — ^THB  ooruNOs'a  oalu 
Hester  Prynne  went  o*e  day  to  the 
mansiso  of  Governor  Belliagham,  with  a 
pair  of  gloves,  which  she  had  fringed  and 
embroidiared  to  his  order,  aad  which  were  to 
be  worn  on  sqpe  grant  ooeaaiso  of  state ; 
hr.  thsvgh  the  chaMsanf  •  fspnlsr  election 
had  sansed  this  tmmtr  nimr  ta  daeeend  a 
step  or  two  from  kigbm^  asak,  he  still 
held  an  hononrabls  a*d  iaffBaatial  place 
among  the  oolsnial  angidiai  j 
Anothar  and  hr  mam  impaataat  reason 
than  tbs  delivasy  at  a  pair  of  ambreidered 
gloves  impaHed  Baatar,  at  diia  time,  to  seek 
an  iatarriew  with  a  personage  of  so  much 
pesrar  aad  aetirity  in  the  affairs  of  the 
settleiaant.  It  had  taaahsd  her  ears,  that 
there  was  a  design  am  the  part  of  some  of 
the  leading  iahahiiBBta,  eheriehiag  the  more 
rigid  order  of  principles  in  religion  and 
goverament,  te  deprive  her  of  her  child 
On  the  sappesition  that  Pearl,  as  already 
hinted,  was  of  demon  origin,  these  good 
people  not  unreasonably  argued  that  a 
Christian  interest  in  the  mother’s  soul  re¬ 
quired  them  to  remove  such  a  stnmbling- 
bloek  from  her  path.  If  the  child,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  really  capable  of  moral  and 
religions  growth,  and  possessed  the  elements 
of  ultimate  salvation,  then,  sorely,  it  would 
enjoy  all  the  fairer  prospect  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  by  being  transferred  to  wiser  and 
better  guardianship  than  Hester  Prynne’s. 
Among  those  who  promoted  the  design, 
Governor  Bellingham  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  busy.  It  may  appear  singular, 
and,  indeed,  not  a  little  ludicrous,  that  an 
affair  of  this  kind,  which  in  later  days  would 
have  been  referred  to  no  higher  jurisdiction 
than  that  of  the  select  men  of  the  town, 
should  then  have  been  a  question  publicly 
discussed,  and  on  which  statesmen  of  emi¬ 
nence  took  sides.  At  that  epoch  of  pristine 
simplicity,  however,  matters  of  even  slighter 
public  interest,  and  of  far  less  intrinsic 
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w«i|;ht  than  tbe  welfar*  of  Histcr  and  her 
child,  were  etrangelj  mixed  up  with  tbe 
deliberations  of  legUlaton  and  acts  of  state. 
This  period  was  hardly,  if  at  all,  earlier 
than  that  of  onr  story,  when  a  dispute  oon- 
oeming  the  right  of  property  in  a  pig  not 
only  caused  a  fierce  and  bitter  contest  in  the 
legislatire  body  of  the  colony,  but  resulted 
in  an  important  modification  of  tbe  frame¬ 
work  itself  of  the  legislatnre. 

Full  of  concern,  therefore — but  so  con¬ 
scious  of  her  own  right  that  it  seemed 
scarcely  an  unequal  match  between  the 

C'llic,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  lonely  woman, 
ked  by  the  sympathies  of  nature  on  the 
other — Hester  Prynue  set  forth  from  her 
solitary  cottage.  Little  Pearl,  of  course, 
was  her  companion.  She  was  now  of  an 
ago  to  run  lightly  along  by  her  mother's 
side,  and,  constantly  in  motion  from  mom 
till  sunset,  could  hare  accomplished  a  much 
longer  journey  than  that  before  her.  Often, 
nerertheless,  more  from  caprice  than  neces¬ 
sity,  she  demanded  to  be  taken  up  in  arms ; 
but  was  soon  as  imperious  to  be  set  down 
again,  and  frisked  onward  before  Hester  on 
the  grassy  pathway,  with  many  a  harmless 
trip  and  tumble.  We  hare  spoken  of  Pearl’s 
rich  and  Inzuriant  beanty;  a  beauty  that 
shone  with  deep  and  virid  tints ;  a  bright 
complexion,  eyes  possessing  intensity  both 
of  depth  and  glow,  and  hair  already  of  a 
deep,  glossy  brown,  and  which,  in  after 
years,  would  be  nearly  akin  to  black.  There 
was  fire  in  her  and  throughout  her;  she 
seemed  the  nnpremeditated  offshoot  of  a 
passionate  moment.  Her  mother,  in  con¬ 
triving  the  child's  garb,  had  allowed  the 
gorgeous  tendencies  of  her  imagination 
their  full  play ;  arraying  her  in  a  crimson 
velvet  tunic,  of  a  peculiar  cut,  abundantly 
embroidered  with  fantasies  and  flourishes  of 
gold  thread.  So  much  strength  of  colouring, 
which  must  have  given  a  wan  and  pallid 
aspect  to  cheeks  of  a  fainter  bloom,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  Pearl’s  beanty,  and 
made  her  the  very  brightest  little  jet  of 
flame  that  ever  danced  upon  the  earth. 

But  it  was  a  remarkable  attribute  of  this 
garb,  and,  indeed,  of  the  child's  whole 
appearance,  that  it  irresistibly  and  inevit¬ 
ably  reminded  the  beholder  of  the  token 
which  Hester  Prynne  was  doomed  to  wear 
upon  her  bosom.  It  was  the  scarlet  letter 
in  another  form ;  the  scarlet  letter  endowed 
with  life!  Tbs  mother  herself— as  if  the 


red  ignominy  were  so  deeply  scorched  into 
her  brain  that  all  her  conceptions  assumed 
its  form — bad  carefully  wrought  out  the 
similitude ;  lavishing  many  hours  of  morbid 
ingenuity,  to  create  an  analogy  between  the 
object  of  her  affection  and  the  emblem  of 
her  guilt  and  torture.  But,  in  truth.  Pearl 
was  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other ;  and  only 
in  consequence  of  that  identity  bad  Hester 
contrived  so  perfectly  to  represent  tbe  scarlet 
letter  in  her  appearance. 

As  the  two  wayfarers  came  within  the 
precincts  of  the  town,  tbe  children  of  the 
Puritans  loqked  up  from  their  play,  or  what 
passed  for  play  with  those  sombre  little 
urchins,  and  spake  gravely  one  to  another 

“Behold,  verily,  there  is  the  woman  of 
the  scarlet  letter;  and,  of  a  truth,  moreover, 
there  is  tbe  likeness  of  the  scarlet  letter 
running  along  by  her  side !  Come,  there¬ 
fore,  and  let  ns  fling  mud  at  them  I” 

But  Pearl,  who  was  a  dauntless  child, 
after  frowning,  stamping  her  foot,  and  shak¬ 
ing  her  little  hand  with  a  variety  of  threaten¬ 
ing  gestures,  suddenly  made  a  rush  at  tbe 
kiMt  of  her  enemies,  and  put  them  all  to 
flight.  She  resembled,  in  her  fierce  pursuit 
of  them,  an  infant  pestilence — the  scarlet 
fever,  or  some  such  half-fledged  angel  of 
judgment — whose  mission  was  to  punish  the 
sins  of  the  rising  generation.  She  screamed 
and  shouted,  too,  with  a  terrific  volume  of 
sound,  which,  donbtless,  caused  the  hearts  of 
the  fugitives  to  quake  within  them.  The 
victory  accomplished.  Pearl  returned  quietly 
to  her  mother,  and  looked  up,  smiling,  into 
her  face. 

Without  farther  adventure,  they  reached 
the  dwelling  of  Governor  Bellingham.  This 
was  a  large  wooden  bouse,  built  in  a  fashion 
of  which  there  are  specimens  still  extant  in 
the  streets  of  our  elder  towns;  now  moss- 
grown,  crumbling  to  decay,  and  melancholy 
at  heart  with  tbe  many  sorrowful  or  joyful  oc¬ 
currences,  remembered  or  forgotten,  that  have 
happened  and  passed  away  within  their  dnsky 
chambers.  Then,  however,  there  was  the 
freshness  of  the  passing  year  on  its  exterior, 
and  the  cheerfulness,  gleaming  forth  from  the 
sunny  windows,  of  a  human  habitation,  into 
which  death  had  never  entered.  It  had,  in¬ 
deed,  a  very  cheery  aspect;  the  walls  being 
overspread  with  a  kind  of  stucco,  in  which 
fragments  of  broken  glass  were  plentifully 
intermixed  ;  so  that,  when  the  sunshine  fell 
aslantwise  over  the  front  of  the  edifies,  it 
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especial Ijr  the  helmet  and  breastplate,  so 
highly  burnished  as  to  glow  with  white 
radiance,  and  scatter  an  illumination  every* 
where  about  upon  the  floor.  This  briglit 
panoply  was  not  meant  for  mere  idle  show, 
but  had  been  worn  by  the  Governor  on  many 
a  solemn  muster  and  training  field,  and  bad 
glittered,  moreover,  at  the  head  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Pequod  war.  For  though  bred 
a  lawyer,  and  accustomed  to  speak  of  Bacou, 
Coke,  Noye,  and  Finch,  as  his  professional 
associates,  the  exigencies  of  this  new  country 
had  transformed  Governor  Bellingham  into 
a  soldier,  as  well  as  a  statesman  and  ruler. 

Little  Pearl,  who  was  as  greatly  plea.sed 
with  the  gleaming  armour  as  she  had  been 
with  the  glittering  frontispiece  of  the  house, 
spent  some  time  looking  into  the  polished 
mirror  of  the  breastplate. 

“  Mother,”  cried  she,  “  I  see  you  here. 
Look  1  look  1” 

Hester  looked,  by  way  of  humouring  the 
child ;  and  she  saw  that,  owing  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  effect  of  this  convex  mirror,  the  scarlet 
letter  was  represented  in  exaggerated  and 
gigantic  proportions,  so  as  to  be  greatly  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  her  appearance. 
In  truth,  she  seemed  absolutely  bidden  be-  | 
hind  it.  Pearl  pointed  upward  also,  at  a 
similar  picture  in  the  head-piece;  smiling 
at  her  mother,  with  the  elfi^  intelligence 
that  was  so  familiar  an  expression  on  her 
small  physiognomy.  That  look  of  naughty 
merriment  was  likewise  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  with  so  much  breadth  and  intensity 
of  effect,  that  it  made  Heater  Prynne  feel  as 
if  it  cculd  not  be  the  image  of  her  own 
child,  but  of  an  imp  who  was  seeking  to 
mould  itself  into  Pearl’s  shape. 

“  Come  along.  Pearl,”  said  she,  drawing 
her  away.  ”  Come  and  look  into  this  fair 
garden.  It  may  be,  we  shall  see  flowers 
there;  more  beautiful  ones  than  we  find  in 
the  woods.” 

Pearl  accordingly  ran  to  the  bow-window, 
•t  the  further  end  of  the  halt,  and  looked 
along  the  vista  of  a  garden-walk,  carpeted 
with  closely-shaven  grass,  and  bordered  with 
some  rude  and  immature  attempt  at  shrub¬ 
bery.  But  the  proprietor  appeared  already  to 
have  relinquished  as  hopeless  the  effort  to 
perpetuate  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a 
hard  soil,  and  amid  the  close  straggle  for 
subsistence,  the  native  English  taste  for 
ornamental  gardening  Cabbages  grew  in 
plain  sight ;  and  a  pumpkin-vine,  rooted  at 


some  distance,  had  run  across  the  intervening 
space,  and  deposited  one  of  its  gigantic  pro¬ 
ducts  directly  beneath  the  hall  window,  as  if 
to  warn  the  Governor  that  this  great  lump 
of  vegetable  gold  was  as  rich  an  ornament  as 
New  England  earth  would  offer  him.  There 
were  a  few  rose  bushes,  however,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  trees,  probibly  the  descendants 
of  those  planted  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  the  first  settler  of  the  peninsula ;  that 
half  mythological  personage,  whs  rides 
through  our  early  annals  seated  on  the  back 
of  a  bull. 

Pearl,  seeing  the  rose-bushes,  began  to 
cry  for  a  red  rose,  and  would  not  be  pacified. 

“  Hush,  child — hush  I  ’  said  her  mother, 
earnestly.  ”  Do  not  cry,  dear  little  Pearl  I  I 
hear  voices  in  the  garden.  The  Governor  is 
coming,  and  gentlemen  along  with  him.” 

In  fact,  adown  the  vista  of  the  garden 
avenue,  a  number  of  persons  were  seen 
approaching  towards  the  house.  Pearl,  in 
utter  scorn  of  her  mother’s  attempt  to 
quiet  her,  gave  an  eldritch  scream,  and  then 
became  quiet;  not  from  any  notion  of  obe¬ 
dience,  but  Irecausc  the  quick  and  mobile 
curiosity  of  her  disposition  was  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  these  new  personages. 

VIII. — THE  ELP-CIIII.D  AND  THE  MINISTER. 

Governor  Bellingham,  in  a  loose  gown  and 
easy  cap — such  as  elderly  gentlemen  loved 
to  endue  themselves  with  in  their  domestic 
privacy — walked  foremost,  and  appeared  to 
be  showing  off  his  estate,  and  expatiating 
on  his  projected  improvements.  The  wide 
circumference  of  an  elaborate  ruff,  beneath 
his  grey  beard,  in  the  antiquated  fashion  of 

I  King  James's  reign,  caused  his  head  to  look 
not  a  little  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
a  charger.  The  impression  made  by  hi* 
aspect,  so  rigid  and  severe,  and  frost-bitten 
with  more  than  autumnal  age,  was  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  appliances  of  worldly  en¬ 
joyment  wherewith  he  had  evidently  done  his 
utmost  to  surround  himself.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  our  grave  forefathers — 
though  accustomed  to  speak  and  think  of 
hnman  existence  as  a  state  merely  of  trial 
and  warfare,  and  though  unfeignedly  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  goods  and  life  at  the  behest 
of  duty — made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
reject  such  means  of  comfort,  or  even  luxury, 
as  lay  fairly  within  their  grasp.  This  creed 
was  never  taught,  for  instance,  by  the 
venerable  pastor,  John  Wilson,  whose  beard. 
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white  as  a  snow-drift.,  was  seen  over 
Gorernor  Bellingham's  shonlder;  while  its 
wearer  suggested  that  pears  and  peaches 
might  jet  be  natnralised  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  climate,  and  that  purple  grapes  might 
poasiblj  be  compelled  to  flourish  against  the 
sonnj  garden-wall.  The  old  clergjman, 
nurtured  at  the  rich  bosom  of  the  English 
Church,  had  a  long-established  and  legitimate 
taste  for  all  good  and  comfortable  things; 
and  however  stern  he  might  show  himself  in 
the  pulpit,  or  in  his  public  reproof  of  snch 
transgressions  as  that  of  Hester  Prjnne,  still 
the  genial  benevolence  of  his  private  life  had 
won  him  warmer  afiection  than  was  accorded 
to  anj  of  his  professional  contemporaries. 

Behind  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Wilson 
came  two  ether  gnests;  one,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Dimmesdale,  whom  the  reader  maj 
remember,  as  having  taken  a  brief  and  re- 
Inctant  part  in  the  scene  of  Hester  Prjiine’s 
disgrace ;  and,  in  close  companionship  with 
him,  old  Roger  Chillingworth,  a  person  of 
great  skill  in  physic,  who  for  two  or  three 
years  past  had  been  settled  in  the  town.  It 
was  understood  that  this  learned  man  was 
the  physician  as  well  as  friend  of  the  young 
minister,  whose  health  had  severely  suffered 
of  late,  by  his  too  unreserved  self-sacrifice 
to  the  labours  and  duties  of  the  pastoral 
relation. 

The  Governor,  in  advance  of  his  visitors, 
ascended  one  or  two  steps,  and,  throwing 
open  the  leaves  of  the  great  hall  window, 
found  himself  close  to  little  Pearl.  The 
shadow  of  the  curtain  fell  on  Hester  Prynne, 
and  partially  concealed  her. 

“  What  have  we  here  ?’’  said  Governor 
Bellingham,  looking  with  surprise  at  the 
scarlet  little  figure  before  him.  “  I  profess, 
1  hare  never  seen  the  like  since  my  days  of 
vanity,  in  old  King  James's  time,  when  I 
was  wont  to  esteem  it  a  high  favour  to  be 
admitted  to  a  court  mask  I  There  used  to 
be  a  swarm  of  these  small  apparitions,  in 
holiday  time  ;  and  we  called  them  children 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule.  But  bow  gat  snch 
a  gnest  into  my  ball  ?" 

“  Ay,  indeed  1”  cried  good  old  Mr.  Wilson. 

What  little  bird  of  scarlet  plumage  may 
this  be  7  Methinks  I  have  seen  jnst  such 
figures,  when  the  sun  has  been  shining 
through  a  richly  painted  window,  and 
tracing  out  the  golden  and  crimson  images 
across  the  floor.  But  that  was  in  the  old 
land.  Prithee,  young  one,  who  art  thou, 


and  what  has  ailed  thy  mother  to  bedizen 
thee  ia  this  strange  fiishion  7  Art  thou  a 
Christian  child,  ha  7  Dost  know  thy  cate¬ 
chism  7  Or  art  thou  one  of  those  naughty 
elfs  or  fairies,  whom  we  thought  to  have 
left  behind  ns,  with  other  relics  of  Papistry, 
in  merry  old  England  T 

“  I  am  mother's  child,”  answered  the 
scarlet  vision,  '*  and  my  name  is  Pearl  I" 

“Pearl?  Ruby,  rather  I  or  Coral!  or 
Red  Rose,  at  the  very  least,  judging  from 
thy  hue !“  responded  the  old  minister, 
putting  forth  his  hand  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
pat  little  Pearl  on  the  cheek.  “  But  where 
is  this  mother  of  thine  7  Ah  1  1  see,”  he 
added ;  and,  turning  to  Governor  Belling¬ 
ham,  whispered,  “  This  is  the  selfsame  child 
of  whom  we  have  held  speech  together;  and 
behold  here  the  unhappy  woman,  Hester 
Prynne,  her  mother !” 

“  Sayest  thou  so  7”  cried  the  Governor. 
“Nay,  we  might  have  judged  that  such  a 
child's  mother  must  needs  be  a  scarlet 
woman,  and  a  worthy  type  of  her  of  Babylon  1 
But  she  comes  at  a  good  time ;  and  we  will 
look  into  this  matter  forthwith.” 

Governor  Bellingham  stepped  through 
the  window  into  the  ball,  followed  by  his 
three  gnests. 

“  Hester  Prynne,”  said  he,  fixing  his 
naturally  stern  regard  on  the  wearer  of  the 
scarlet  letter,  “  there  hath  been  much  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  thee,  of  late.  The  point 
bath  been  weightily  discussed,  whether  we, 
that  are  of  authority  and  influence,  do  well 
discharge  our  consciences  by  trusting  an 
imnMrtai  soul,  snch  as  there  is  In  yonder 
child,  to  the  guidance  of  one  who  bath 
stumbled  and  fallen,  amid  the  pitfalls  of 
this  world.  Speak  tbon,  the  child's  own 
mother!  Were  it  not,  tbinkest  thon,  for 
thy  little  one’s  temporal  and  eternal  welfare, 
that  she  be  taken  out  of  thy  charge,  and 
clad  soberly,  and  disciplined  strictly,  and 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  heaven  and 
earth?  What  canst  thou  do  for  the  child, 
in  this  kind?” 

“  I  can  teach  my  little  Pearl  wlutt  I  have 
learned  from  this  1”  answered  Hester  Prynne, 
laying  her  finger  on  the  red  token. 

“  Woman,  it  is  thy  badge  of  shame  1"  re¬ 
plied  the  stern  magistrate.  “  It  is  because 
of  the  stain  which  that  letter  indicates, 
that  we  would  transfer  thy  child  to  other 
bands.” 

“  Nevertheless,”  said  the  mother,  calmly. 
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though  growing  more  pale,  **  this  badge 
has  taught  me — it  daily  teaches  me — it  is 
teaching  me  at  this  moment — lessons  whereof 
mj  child  may  be  the  wiser  and  better,  albeit 
they  can  profit  nothing  to  myself.” 

"  We  will  judge  warily,”  said  Bellingham, 
*'  and  look  well  what  we  are  about  to  do. 
Good  Master  Wilson,  I  pray  you,  examine 
this  Pearl — since  that  is  her  name — and  see 
whether  she  hath  had  such  Christian  nurture 
as  befits  a  child  of  her  age.” 

The  old  minister  seated  himself  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  and  made  an  effort  to  draw  Pearl 
betwixt  his  knees.  But  the  child,  unoc- 
onstomed  to  the  touch  or  familiarity  of  any 
but  her  mother,  escaped  through  the  open 
window,  and  stood  on  the  upper  step,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  wild  tropical  bird,  of  rich  plumage, 
ready  to  take  flight  into  the  upper  air.  Mr. 
Wilson,  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  out¬ 
break — for  he  was  a  grandfatherly  sort  of 
personage,  and  usually  h  vast  favourite  with 
children — essayed,  however,  to  proceed  with 
the  examination. 

“  Pearl,"  said  he,  with  great  solemnity, 
"  thou  must  take  heed  to  instruction,  that 
so,  in  due  season,  thou  mayest  wear  in  thy 
bosom  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Caust  thou 
tell  me,  my  child,  who  made  thee?" 

Now  Pearl  knew  well  enough  who  made 
her ;  for  Hester  Prynne,  the  daughter  of  a 
pious  home,  very  soon  after  her  talk  with 
the  child  about  her  Heavenly  Father,  had 
begun  to  inform  her  of  those  truths  which 
the  human  spirit,  at  whatever  stage  of  im¬ 
maturity,  imbibes  with  such  eager  interest. 
Pearl,  therefore,  so  large  were  the  attaia- 
ments  of  her  three  years’  lifetime,  could  have 
borne  a  fair  examination  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Primer,  or  the  first  column  of  the 
Westminster  Catechisms,  although  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  outward  form  of  either  of 
those  celebrated  works.  But  that  perversity, 
which  alt  children  have  more  or  less  of,  and 
of  which  little  Pearl  had  a  tenfold  portion, 
now,  at  the  most  inopportune  moment,  took 
thorough  possession  of  her,  and  closed  her 
lips,  or  impelled  her  to  speak  words  amiss. 
After  putting  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  with 
many  ungracious  refusals  to  answer  good 
Mr.  Wilson's  question,  the  child  finally 
announced  that  she  had  not  been  made  at 
all,  but  had  been  plucked  by  her  mother  ofi' 
the  bush  of  wild  roses  that  grew  by  tlie 
prison-door. 

This  fantasy  was  probably  suggested  by 


the  near  proximity  of  the  Governor's  red 
roses,  as  Pearl  stood  outside  of  the  window; 
together  with  her  recollection  of  the  prison 
rose  bush,  which  she  had  passed  in  coming 
hither. 

Old  Roger  Chillingworth,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  whispered  something  in  the  young 
clergyman's  ear.  Hester  Prynne  looked  at 
the  man  of  skill,  and  even  then,  with  her 
fate  hanging  in  the  balance,  was  startled  to 
perceive  what  a  change  had  come  over  hia 
features,  hew  much  uglier  they  were,  how 
his  dark  complexion  seemed  to  have  grown 
duskier,  and  his  figure  more  misshapen, 
since  the  days  when  she  had  familiarly 
known  him.  She  met  his  eyes  for  an  instant, 
but  was  immediately  constrained  to  give  all 
her  attention  to  the  scene  now  going  for¬ 
ward. 

“This  is  awful f  cried  the  Governor, 
slowly  recovering  from  the  astonishment 
into  which  PearUs  response  had  thrown  him. 
“  Here  is  a  child  of  three  years  old,  and  she 
cannot  tell  who  made  her  I  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  she  is  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  her 
soul,  its  present  depravity,  and  future 
destiny  I  Methinks,  gentlemen,  we  need 
inquire  no  further.” 

Hester  caught  hold  of  Pearl,  and  drew  her 
forcibly  into  her  arms,  confronting  the  old 
Puritan  magistrate  with  almost  a  fierce 
expression.  Alone  in  the  world,  cast  off  by 
it,  and  with  this  sole  treasure  to  keep  her 
heart  alive,  she  felt  that  she  possessed  inde¬ 
feasible  rights  against  the  world,  and  was 
ready  to  defend  them  to  the  death. 

“  God  gave  me  the  child !"  cried  she. 
“  He  gave  her  in  requital  of  all  things  else, 
which  ye  had  taken  from  me.  She  is  my 
happiness  !  she  is  ray  torture,  none  the  less  I 
Pearl  keeps  me  here  in  life  I  Pearl  punishes 
me  too !  See  ye  not,  she  is  the  scarlet 
letter,  only  capable  of  being  loved,  and  so 
endowed  with  a  millionfold  the  power  of 
retribution  for  my  sin  7  Ye  shall  not  take 
her !  I  will  die  first  !'* 

“  My  poor  woman,"  said  the  not  unkind 
old  minister,  “  the  child  shall  be  well  cared 
for  I — far  better  than  thou  canst  do  it.” 

“  God  gave  her  into  my  keeping,"  repeated 
Hester  Prynne,  raising  her  voice  almost  to  a 
shriek.  “  I  will  not  give  her  up  1”  And 
here,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  turned  to  the 
young  clergyman,  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  at  whom, 
up  to  this  moment,  she  had  seemed  hardly  so 
much  as  once  to  direct  her  eyes.  “  Speak  thou 
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for  me  I*  cried  she.  "  Thon  w«st  my  pastor, 
and  badst  charge  of  my  soul,  and  knoirest  me 
better  than  these  meu  can.  I  nrill  not  lose 
the  child  t  Speak  fur  me  I  Thou  knowest 
— for  thou  hast  sympathies  which  these  men 
lack ! — thou  knowest  what  is  in  my  heart, 
and  what  are  a  mother's  rights,  and  how 
much  the  stronger  they  are,  when  that 
mother  has  bnt  her  child  and  the  scarlet  i 
letter!  Look  thon  to  it!  I  will  not  lose  I 
the  child  !  Look  to  it !” 

At  this  wild  and  singular  appeal,  which 
indicated  that  Hester  Prynne's  situation  had 
proToked  her  to  little  less  than  madness,  the 
young  minister  at  once  came  forward,  pale, 
and  holding  bis  hand  over  his  heart,  as  was 
bis  custom  whenever  his  peculiarly  nervous 
temperament  was  thrown  into  agitation.  He 
looked  now  more  careworn  and  emaciated 
than  as  we  described  him  at  the  scene  of 
Hester's  public  ignominy;  and  whether  it 
was  his  failing  health,  or  whatever  the 
cause  might  be,  his  large  dark  eyes  bad  a 
world  of  pain  in  their  troubled  and  melan¬ 
choly  depth. 

There  is  truth  in  what  she  says,”  began 
the  minister,  with  a  voice  sweet,  tremulous, 
bnt  powerful,  insomuch  that  the  hall  re¬ 
echoed,  and  tile  hollow  armour  rang  with  it 
— “  truth  in  what  Hester  says,  and  in  the 
feeling  which  inspires  her  1  God  gave  her 
the  child,  and  gave  her,  too,  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  requirements — 
both  seemingly  so  peculiar — which  no  other 
mortal  being  can  possess.  And,  moreever, 
is  there  not  a  quality  of  awful  sacredness 
in  the  relation  between  this  mother  and  this 
child  ?" 

"  Ay ! — how  is  that,  good  Master  Dimmes- 
dale?”  interrupted  the  Governor.  “Make 
that  plain,  I  pray  you  f’ 

“  It  must  be  even  so,”re8nmed  the  minister. 
“  For,  if  we  deem  it  otherwise,  do  we  not 
thereby  say  that  the  Heavenly  Father,  the 
Creator  of  all  flesh,  hath  lightly  recognised 
a  deed  of  sin,  and  made  of  no  account  the 
distinction  between  unhallowed  lust  and  holy 
love  ?  This  child  of  its  father's  guilt  and 
its  mother’s  shame  hath  come  from  the  band 
of  God,  to  work  in  many  ways  upon  her 
heart,  who  pleads  so  earnestly  and  with  such 
bitterness  of  spirit  the  right  to  keep  her. 
It  was  meant  for  a  blessing — for  the  one 
blessing  of  her  life  I  It  was  meant,  doubt¬ 
less,  as  the  mother  herself  hath  told  us,  for 
a  retribution  too ;  a  torture  to  be  felt  at 


many  aa  nnthought-of  moment ;  a  pang,  a 
sting,  an  ever-recurring  agony,  in  the  midst 
of  a  troubled  joy !  Hath  she  not  expressed 
this  thought  in  the  garb  of  the  poor  child,  so 
forcibly  reminding  us  of  that  red  symbol 
which  sears  her  bosom  ?" 

“  Well  said,  again !”  cried  good  Mr.  Wilson. 
“  I  feared  the  woman  had  no  better  thought 
I  than  to  make  a  mountebank  of  her  child  I” 

I  “  Oh,  not  so  1 — not  so !'’  continued  Mr. 
Dimrnesdale.  “  She  recognises,  believe  me,, 
the  solemn  miracle  which  God  hath  wrought 
in  the  existence  of  that  child.  And  may 
she  feel  too — what,  methinks,  is  the  very 
truth — that  this  boon  was  meant,  above  all 
things  else,  to  keep  the  mother's  soul  alive, 
and  to  preserve  her  from  blacker  depths  of 
sin  into  which  Satan  might  else  have  sought 
to  plunge  her  I  Therefore  it  is  good  for  this 
poor,  sinful  woman  that  she  hath  an  infant 
immortality,  a  being  capable  of  eternal  joy 
or  sorrow,  confided  to  her  care — to  be  trained 
up  by  her  to  righteousness — to  remind  her, 
at  every  moment,  of  her  fall — bnt  yet  to 
teach  her,  as  it  were  by  the  Creator’s  sacred 
pledge,  that,  if  she  bring  the  child  to  heaven, 
the  child  also  will  bring  its  parent  thither  t 
Herein  is  the  sinful  mother  happier  than  the 
sinful  father.  For  Hester  Prynne’s  sake, 
then,  and  no  less  for  the  poor  child’s  sake, 
let  us  leave  them  as  Providence  bath  seen  fit 
to  place  them !” 

“  You  speak,  my  friend,  with  a  strange 
earnestness,”  said  old  Roger  Chillingwortb, 
smiling  at  him. 

“And  there  is  a  weighty  import  in  what 
my  young  brother  hath  spoken,”  added  the 
Reverend  Mr.  AV’ilson.  “  What  say  you, 
worshipful  Master  Bellingham  ?  Hath  he 
not  pleaded  well  for  the  poor  woman  F* 

“  Indeed  bath  he,”  answered  the  magis¬ 
trate  ;  “  and  hath  adduced  such  arguments, 
that  we  will  even  leave  the  matter  as  it  now 
stands ;  so  long,  at  least,  as  there  shall  be  no 
further  scandal  in  the  woman.  Care  mnst 
be  had,  nevertheless,  to  put  the  child  to  dne 
and  stated  examination  in  the  catechism,  at 
thy  hands  or  blaster  Dimmcsdale’s.  blore- 
over,  at  a  proper  season,  the  tithing-men 
must  take  heed  that  she  go  both  to  school 
and  to  meeting.” 

The  young  minister,  on  ceasing  to  speak, 
had  withdrawn  a  few  steps  from  the  group,, 
and  stood  with  his  face  partially  concealed  in 
’  the  heavy  folds  of  the  wiudow-cnrtain 
.  while  the  shadow  of  his  figure,  which  tho 
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mnlight  cast  upon  the  floor,  was  tremulous 
with  the  Teheinence  of  his  appeal.  Pearl, 
that  wild  and  flighty  little  elf,  stole  softly 
towards  him,  and  takinj;  bis  hand  in  the 
grasp  of  both  her  own,  laid  her  cheek  against 
it;  a  caress  so  tendeis  and  withal  so  nn- 


ANQELS-DCEMONS— SPIRITS. 

I. 

'  If  ancestry  ran  be  In  anght  bcUeTCd, 
Denvndini;  spiritK  have  conversed  with  man, 

And  tnld  him  nf  thA  wuritl  iinkiiAwn/* 


(7*0  be  eontinued.) 


grasp  of  both  her  own,  laid  her  cheek  against  And  told  him  secreu  of  the  world  unknown.'* 

it;  a  caress  so  tender*  and  withal  so  un-  Is  there  anything  in  life  half  so  fascinating 

obtrusive,  that  her  mother,  who  was  looking  ,*3  speculations  about  that  nnseen  and  eternal 
on,  asked  herself,  “Is  that  my  Pearl?’  world  into  which  we  are  all  hastening? 
Yet  she  knew  that  there  was  love  in  the  \V’hat  an  impatient  longing  is  there  in  th* 
ohild  s  heart,  althongh  it  mostly  revealed  human  heart  to  behold  those  secret  things 
iteelf  in  passion,  and  liardly  twice  in  her  which  have  not  been  revealed  to  us  and  to 
lifetime  had  been  softened  by  such  gentle-  our  children  I  How  we  pant  nfter  the  nu- 
ness  as  now.  The  minister — for,  save  the  known,  and  struggle  to  comprehend  its 
long-sought  regards  of  woman,  nothing  is  mysteries— always  learning,  hot  never  able  to 
sweeter  than  these  marks  of  childish  pre-  come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth ! 
ference,  accorded  spontaneously  by  a  spiritual  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  however, 
instinct,  and  therefore  seeming  to  imply  in  geem  ours,  encumbered  and  disfigured  though 
us  something  truly  worthy  to  he  loved— the  it  may  be  with  falsehood  and  error;  and  if 
minister  looked  round,  laid  his  hand  on  the  we  fail  in  this  our  endeavour  to  catch  a 
child's  head,  hesitated  an  iustant,  and  then  glimpse  of  those  spiritual  intelligences  now 
kissed  her  brow.  separated  from  us  by  the  veil  of  materialism, 

(To  be  eoHtiatied.)  let  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  the  subject 

plead  in  behalf  of  our  unsuccessful 
attempt. 

1  weehly  that  we  may  be  de- 

I  I  livered  from  the  crafts  and  assaults  of 

;  ,  ,  I  the  devil — from  his  deceits,  and  that 

i  t  .  i'  flS  Jf  he  may  be  beaten  down  under  our  feet. 

I  .  j  i  I  I*  What  do  we  mean  by  these  petitions? 

!  •  V  '  Some  would  have  ns  believe,  now-a- 

I  j  Kc*\  days,  that  this  wide-world-house  of  the 

/  >lV  ^  \  <,  r  human  family  has  been  swept  and  gar. 

Mb  ’  ill  ‘  \  '  ''  nished,  and  that  the  prince  of  the 

(1  Kj  \|v(  -  I  power  of  the  air  is  powerless  to  torment 

'  •  T'  tempt  the  children  of  men  ;  if  to, 

'  i-;  ;  qS;  V  \|  why  not  erase  the  above  passage  from 

I  ij,  f*’  WtW  ourL'Iany?  And  if  he  ceases  to  exist, 

li  ^  when  did  he  die?  What  midday  choir 

'  ^  I  ^1^1  sang  their  triumphant  anthems  over  the 

I  '  Ir  '\  tl  ' 'A  condemnation  and  extinction  of  the 

'f  f'"'  '  “secuser  of  the  brethren?*’  What 

I  heavenly  chorus  has  swelled  the  praises 

I  I  Y  'l'  ,  of  the  conqueror  wlio  has  destroyed  the 

■■ '  CK  ^  A  \  Jl  '’lit'  destroyer?  What  echo  of  thanksgiving 

'  i|E  has  reascended  from  earth  now  so 

1  vi'J  great  a  deliverance  has  been  effected  ? 

i  K  With  him,  too,  were  the  legions  of 

■  '•I  •  evil  spirits  hurled  from  off  the  face  of 

-'^1  K  mmt  ,  earth,  or  is  this  belief  in  the  devU 

.jj,  ®  si  l  !>>•  angels,  as  Saddiicean  minds 

— -ygK  j  ■  -  a  •  aiy  ^  lilt  l'  ^  declare,  only  an  old  wife’s  tale,  no 

^  ~ -  -  — I  -  Jt  jpiv.'  '  '  Jong®r  worthy  our  notice  and  beneath 

^  >  serious  reflection  ?  Gently,  good  reader; 

let  US  not  banish  eni7  spirits  too  rapidly, 
L'o  lest,  by  so  doing,  we  become  immersed 

in  the  gulf  of  materialism — for,  if 
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we  deny  the  existence  of  eril  spirits,  what 
warrant  hare  we  fur  believing  in  the  reality 
of  God's  good  angels,  who  arc  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salva¬ 
tion?  And,  even  further — destroy  this 
doctrine,  and  yon  shake  the  very  foundation 
of  revelation;  no  one  fact  being  more  cer¬ 
tainly  attested  than  this,  that  evil  spirits  are 
permitted  to  try,  and  that  good  angels  are 
appointed  to  protect,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  thought,  after  this 
assertion  about  spiritnal  intelligences,  in 
which  we  emphatically  declare  our  belief, 
that  we  give  countenance  to  ghost  stories, 
elfin  tales,  spirit  rapping,  magic,  witchcraft, 
etc.  As,  however,  thoroughness  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,  we  shall 
be  neither  surprised  nor  particularly  annoyed 
at  this  misrepresentation  of  our  proposition, 
but  be  quite  contented  if  one  or  two  earnest 
minds  seek,  with  ns,  to  separate  false  from 
true  ideas,  and  discern  betwixt  the  evil  and 
the  good,  which  are  so  strangely  mingled 
together  in  this  interesting  subject. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
universal  belief,  which  has  existed  in  all 
ages,  of  the  possibility  of  a  communication 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds 
arose  from  the  two  following  reasons — 
firstly,  from  the  strong  fluttering  of  the 
eternal  soul,  lodging  in  every  man’s  breast, 
after  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen;  and 
secondly,  from  the  positive  assertions  made 
by  revelation,  or  the  indistinct  traditional 
remembrances  of  visible  spiritual  messengers, 
who  have  in  former  times  appeared  unto 
“  the  world’s  grey  fathers.” 

Now,  in  treating  this  subject,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  natural  division  of  spiritual  intel¬ 
ligences — first,  the  good  angels,  those 

Mllllona  of  spiritual  creatures  (who)  walk  the 
earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep — 

that  legion  of  seraphim  and  cherubim  who 
wait  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  ready  to  fulfil  the  mandates  of  ven¬ 
geance  or  protection;  secondly,  there  is  Satan 
and  his  horrid  crew — the  arch-fiend  and  the 
docmons — those  angels  who  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation, 
and  whose  names  are  now 

Blotted  ont  and  ras'd. 

By  their  rebellion,  from  the  book  of  life. 


the  object  and  aim  of  whose  existence  is  an 
endeavour  to  involve  the  children  of  men  in 
a  ruin  similar  to  their  own ;  thirdly,  there 
are  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  and 
the  souls  of  the  damned,  each  dwelling  in 
“  their  own  place,  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.”  And  this  belief  concern¬ 
ing  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  view  of  the  home  of 
souls,  as  one  vast  abiding  place  inclosing 
two  separate  regions — one  sweet  and  calm, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  dead  in  Jesus ; 
the  other  dark  and  fearful,  for  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  those  who  reject  Him.  Judas  goes 
to  misery — Peter  to  happiness:  the  infe¬ 
rence  is  unavoidable.  The  appointment  of 
one  soul  to  a  certain  condition  is  a  guarantee 
that  other  souls,  related  to  it  by  good  or 
by  evil,  under  the  same  circumstances,  will 
receive  the  same  allotment.  “Yes,  without 
doubt  there  is  an  intermediate  lilb  of  the 
soul,  a  twilight  after  the  evening  and  before 
the  sunrise ;  and  so  regarded,  it  expresses 
the  condition  of  the  soul  during  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  body,  that  condition  not  being 
an  interval  of  sleep  or  of  time,  but  a  real 
existence,  of  which  death  is  the  beginning 
and  the  resurrection  is  the  perfect  glory. 
The  contrast  of  the  happy  and  the  tor¬ 
mented  soul  forces  itself  on  the  thoughts. 
In  each  there  is  a  looking  forward — one  a 
blissful,  the  other  a  fearful ;  in  either  sky  a 
light  dawns — to  the  saved  it  is  the  glow  of 
morning,  to  the  lost  it  is  the  flame  of  the 
tempest.”  ♦ 

From  these  three  divisions  arise  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions :  Are  the  angels  of  God 
still  permitted  to  appear  to  man,  as  they 
appeared  to  our  father  Abraham  when  he 
sat  at  his  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
or  as  when  they  found  Hagar  by  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  water  in  the  wilderness?  What  are 
we  to  believe  concerning 

The  angels’  ehoral  hymn. 

That  welcomes  us  to  heaven, 

or  that  exquisite  superstition  of  the  Irish 
about  sleeping  childhood  ?  And  what  about 

Those  bodiless  shapes  of  air. 

That  hover  about  when  tho  soul  is  sad? 

Again,  is  Satan  still  going  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth,  walking  up  and  down  in  it,  able 
to  smite  u«,  as  be  smote  the  man  of  Us, 

*  WUlmott's  “Paradise.”  Bosworth,  Regent- 
street. 
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whose  name  was  Job,  with  sore  boils  from 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the 
head?  Are  the  unclean  spirits  permitted 
to  enter  our  bodies,  as  in  former  times,  or 
is  doemoniacal  possession  now  an  impossi¬ 
bility  ? 

And,  lastly,  are  the  spirits  of  onr  de¬ 
parted  brethren  permitted  to 

Knter  at  the  open  door— 

The  bcloTed,  the  true-hearted 

Come  to  visit  us  once  more? 

To  one  or  other  of  these  several  divisions 
may  be  traced  all  our  vague  and  entangled 
notions  aud  errors  on  this  subject. 

Fresh  revelations  on  religious  points  may 
be  classed  under  the  first  head.  All  the 
various  superstitious  concerning  witch¬ 
craft,  magic,  llrownie’s  warlocks,  second 
sight,  elves,  etc.,  belong  to  the  second  class; 
while  ghostly  warnings  and  appearances  may 
be  traced  to  the  third.  Let  us  also  state, 
as  a  fundamental  rule  to  guide  us  through 
this  matter,  that  a  wide  distinction  is  ever 
to  be  made  between  the  probable  and  the 
possible. 

Take  the  idea  of  angels  being  employed  now, 
as  Mahomet,  Joe  Smith,  and  many  other  reli¬ 
gions  fanatics  have  declared,  as  messengers  of 
a  further  revi  lation.  We  dare  not  speak  of 
this  as  an  absurdity  or  as  an  impossibility, 
for  we  are  speaking  of  Him  who  holds  all 
things  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  with 
whom  all  things  are  possible ;  but  we  do 
dare  to  say  the  thing  is  improbable,  because 
though  He  spake  in  sundry  ways  by  the 
prophets  to  the  fathers,  yet  in  these  last 
days  He  has  spoken  unto  ns  by  His  Son ; 
and  yet,  further,  such  revelations  are  impro¬ 
bable  because  of  the  ends  to  be  effected, 
which  are  utterly  at  variance  with  His  re¬ 
vealed  will,  and  He  is  not,  or  ever  will  be, 
the  God  of  confusion,  but  of  order.  On  the 
other  point,  that  angels  are  sometimes  sent 
to  the  children  of  disobedience,  in  order  to 
effect  their  conversion,  Pascal  truly  re¬ 
marks,  that  those  who  thns  talk  know  not 
of  what  or  in  what  conversion  consists.  But 
while  thus  denying  the  probability  of  angels 
being  sent,  in  the  present  time,  as  messengers 
concerning  onr  religions  faith,  we  are  not 
denying  the  doctrine  of  ministering  spirits, 
which  is  so  repeatedly  and  distinctly  stated 
in  Holy  Writ,  though  it  is  tme  (so  gross  and 
sensual  are  onr  faculties)  that  we  have  but 
the  faintest  knowledge  of  their  motions,  ap¬ 


pearances,  or  ministrations.  Onr  blindness 
is  well  described  by  Massey — 

In  this  dim  world  of  rIoadiiiK  cares. 
We  rareiy  know  tili  'wildered  eyes 
See  white  winas  lessening  up  the  skies. 

The  angels  with  us  unawares. 

Apply  the  reasoning — if  reasoning  it  can 
be  called  which  would  only  acknowledge  as 
real  that  which  is  palpable  to  the  senses — 
with  regard  to  the  stars  at  midday.  They 
are  lost  to  ns;  but  have  they,  therefore, 
ceased  to  be  ?  Oh,  fools  and  slow  of  heart 
to  believe  I  Were  our  eyes  but  opened  to 
that  unseen  world  around  us,  our  cry  would 
be  oflener,  like  the  cry  of  Elisha  on  the  de¬ 
parture  of  his  ma.ster,  “  My  father,  my 
father  I  the  horseman  and  the  chariots 
thereof.” 

The  tendency  of  belief  in  the  middle  ages 
was  towards  superstition — now  it  is  towards 
materialism.  Let  ns  beware  of  either  excess. 
We  wonld  not  be  wise  above  and  beyond 
that  which  is  written,  neither  would  we  dare 
to  reject  one  iota  of  God’s  revelation  to  man. 
The  following  exquisite  lines  by  Spencer  give 
a  very  fair  summary  of  angels  as  ministering 
spirits : — 

And  is  there  care  In  heaven,  and  is  there  love 
in  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base. 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  t 
There  is :  else  much  more  wretched  were  tlic  case 
Of  man  than  beasts.  liut,  oh  I  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  t  that  loves  His  creatures  so, 

And  ail  Hia  works  witli  mercy  doth  embrace. 
That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  ftu. 

To  serve  to  wicked  men,  to  serve  His  wicked  foe. 
How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succonr  us  who  succour  want. 

How  oft  do  they  their  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivants 
Against  foul  flends,  to  aid  us  militant. 

They  for  ns  flght;  they  watch  and  duly  guard. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 
And  all  for  love  of  God,  and  nothing  for  reward. 
Oh  I  why  should  heavenly  God  to  man  hare  such 
regard  ? 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  they  appeared 
clothed  in  visible  bodies,  and  with  distinct 
messages  to  certain  individuals  (as  to  Lot, 
Gideon,  Daniel,  Peter,  Mary,  and  others), 
why  are  they  no  longer  permitted  to  assume 
the  same  forms,  and  speak  with  the  same 
audible  voices  as  of  yore?  To  which  we 
answer,  this  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  was  one  of  those 
sundry  ways  which  Infinite  Wisdom  devised 
as  a  channel  whereby  His  creatures  should 
receive  a  knowledge  of  His  will,  during  the 
season  of  an  imperfect  revelation.  But, 
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when  that  wbii  h  was  in  part  was  done  awtj, 
and  the  Promise  of  tlie  Father  bad  been 
fulfilled,  the  visible  appearance  and  guidance 
of  angels  became  unnecessarv,  and  ceased 
when  the  better  covenant  was  fully  esta¬ 
blished. 

Before  the  Babylonish  captivity  we  find  j 
so  angel  mentioned  by  name  ;  but  by  Daniel  ‘ 
and  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  two 
described  as  Gabriel  and  Michael.  St.  Paul 
also  hints  at  subordination  among  them, one 
diflering  from  another  in  glory.  Then  arises 
the  question,  how  long  have  they  been  in 
existence?  Basil  and  Ambrose  assert  that 
they  were  created  before  the  world,  and 
quote  Job  xxviii.  4  and  7,  in  favour  of  that 
opinion,  “  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy  ?* 

Their  number  in  Scripture  is  representsd 
as  very  great.  Daniel  speaks  of  thousand 
thousands  who  minister  unto  Christ,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  who  stand 
before  him;  and  our  Saviour  Himself  says, 
**  That  His  Fathercould  give  Him  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels,”  t.e.,  more  than 
7,300 ;  whilst  the  Psalmist  describes  the 
chariot  of  God  as  attended  by  20,000. 
**Nor,  indeed,”  as  an  old  divine  remarks 
(Swinnocke,  1C73),  “can  we  fancy  that  the 
universal  King  hath  no  servants  to  wait  on 
Him  in  His  presence  chamber,  when  we  see 
■o  many  paying  their  devotions  to  Him  at  so 
great  a  distance  here  below.  Natural 
reason,  therefore,  directs  and  leads  us  to 
an  acknowledgment  that  there  are  certain 
intelligent  creatures  in  the  upper  world, 
who,  as  they  are  more  remote  from  the  dregs 
of  matter  wherein  we  are  immersed,  so  they 
are  of  a  more  pure,  refined,  and  excellent  | 
■ubstauce,  and  as  far  exceeding  us  in  their 
way  of  understanding  and  glorifying  the 
Supreme  God,  as  they  are  of  nearer  admission 
to  the  place  where  His  glory  is  in  the  most 
•apecial  manner  manifested,  and  these  are 
they  who,  in  our  sacred  writings,  are  known 
by  the  name  of  angels.” 

Kitto — in  his  remarks  on  the  fact  that 
the  same  angel  who  bad  prophesied  to  Daniel 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was  I 
the  same  Gabriel  who  brought  to  Zacharias  ' 
the  glad  tidings  that  the  times  were  fulfilled 
—observes,  “  Angels  have  feelings ;  and  it 
was,  doubtless,  a  gratification  to  Gabriel  to 
be  employed  on  messages  vindicatory  of  the 
prediction  which  had,  in  old  time,  been 


given  by  himself.”  Nor  are  they  devoid  of 
curiosity,  for  we  know  they  desire  to  look 
into  the  mysteries  of  redemption. 

The  old  diviners,  who  professed  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  angels,  made  frequent 
use  of  the  name  of  Raphael, workingtheir  pre¬ 
tended  miracles  through  hisaid,  in  conjunction 
with  crystals  and  the  like.  This  same  angel 
is  very  conspicuous  in  the  singular  history  of 
Tobit;  and  from  the  use  Milton  has  made  of 
this  name,  and  from  the  part  assigned  to 
him  in  “Paradise  Lost,”  ns  the  friendly 
instructor  of  Adam,  he  has  become,  as  it 
were,  quite  familiar  to  us;  while,  from  the 
same  reason  of  Mahomet  having  introduced 
Gabriel  into  the  Koran,  he  is  better  known 
than  any  othqyof  the  angelic  host  in  Moslem 
I  East.  Indeed,  this  was  the  spirit  Mahomet 
pretended  was  the  medium  of  his  inter¬ 
course  with  Heaven,  and  who  finally  con¬ 
ducted  him  thither,  mounted  on  that  mar¬ 
vellous  beast,  Al-liorak.  The  Mahommeds 
call  Gabriel  “the  Faithful  Spirit;”  while 
the  Persians,  by  a  metaphor  strange  to  us, 
but  significant  to  them,  designate  him  as 
“  the  Peacock  of  Paradise.” 

As  we  greatly  desire  this  subjeet  to  be 
I  clearly  understood,  we  have  confined  our  re- 
markson  thepresent  occasion  to  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  of  tbesubject,intending  iu  a  future  paper 
to  speak  of  “  hydras,  gorgons,  and  chimeras 
dire,”  to  recal  some  of  the  legends  concerning 
doemuns,  brownies,  etc.,  and  to  picture  some 
of  the  dark  scenes  in  which  old  age  and  ugli¬ 
ness  were  confounded  with  magic  and  witch¬ 
craft  ;  and  lastly,  to  narrate  some  of  those 
marvellous  apparitions  which,  whether  fan¬ 
ciful  or  real,  have  riveted  the  attention  and 
claimed  the  faith  of  all  men  in  all  ages  of 
the  world. 

We  conclude  with  Longfellow’s  beautiful 
lines,  which  are  doubtlessly  new  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

Written  on  the  birth  of  a  child  to  the  author,  and 
Uie  death  of  Mrs.  Maria  Lowell,  the  wife  of 
another  American  poet,  on  the  same  day. 

Two  angels,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death. 

Passed  o'er  the  village  as  tlie  morning  broke. 
The  dawn  was  on  their  faces,  and  beneath 
Tlie  sombre  houses  wreathed  with  plumes  of 
smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same, 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white; 
And  one  was  ciowncd  with  amaranth,  as  with 
flame. 

And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light. 
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I  saw  them  pass  nn  thuir  celestial  way. 

Then  said  I,  with  dec|>  fear  and  doubt  oppressed, 
“  l^-at  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 
The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at  rest.” 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels, 
DeseendlnK  at  my  door,'  bei;an  to  knock ; 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  In  wells 
The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake  shock. 

I  n’cognised  the  nameless  aRony — 

The  terror,  and  the  tromar,  and  the  pain, 

That  oft  before  had  Hllcd  and  haunted  me, 

And  nowreturnedwithtlireetold  strength  again. 
The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest. 

And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  Uod's  voice ; 
And,  knowing  whatsoe'er  lie  sent  was  best. 

Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then,  with  a  smile  that  flllcd  the  house  with  light, 
“My  errand  is  not  death,  but  life,”  he  said ; 
And,  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sig'ot , 

Un  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'Twas  at  thy  door,  0  friend !  and  not  at  mine. 

The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
Pausing,  descended,  and,  with  voice  divine, 
Whis]>ered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom — 

A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin ; 

And  softly  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room 
Two  angels  issued  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God.  If  He  but  wave  His  hand, 

The  in  sts  collect,  the  rain  fulls  tidek  and  loud, 
Till,  with  a  smile  of  liglit  on  sea  and  land, 

Lo,  He  looks  back  ftoin  the  departing  eloud. 
Angels  of  life  and  death  alike  arc  His. 

Without  His  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er. 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 
Against  His  messengers  to  shut  the  door  f 

M.  S.  R. 
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LA  DONNA  DEL  LAGO. 

(t  II  K  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.) 
Who  has  not  read  Scott's  exquisite 
“  Lad;  of  the  Lake?” — that  poem  in  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  any,  he  has  exerted  to 
the  full  the  potent  spells  of  the  “  enchan¬ 
tress  harp  of  the  north,”  which  he  so  loved 
to  touch  with  master  band. 

We  do  not  now  propose  to  mar  that  sweet 
strain  by  turning  it  into  prose,  but  rather 
to  present  to  our  readers,  in  a  more  con¬ 
nected  form,  the  manner  in  which  its  incidents 
are  dramatised  in  Rossini’s  picturesque  opera 
of  “  La  Donna  del  Lago,’’  which  is  especially 
attractive,  from  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
graceful  music  with  which  it  delights  the 
eye  and  ear. 

Time’s  ceaseless  course  has  altered  many, 
if  not  ail,  of  the  social  habits  and  manners 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the 


sixteenth  century ;  but  it  has  not  changed 
the  face  of  Nature  in  that  loveliest  spot  in 
bonuie  Scotland — the  fair  Loch  Katrine  and 
the  picturesque  trossachs  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood — where  the  scene  of  our  tale  is  prin¬ 
cipally  laid. 

On  a  glorious  morn  in  the  reign  of  the 
fifth  James,  a  fairy  bark  was  seen  on  the 
bosom  of  that  placid  lake,  guided  by  its  sole 
tenant,  a  lovely  girl  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  whose  every  movement 
bespoke  the  free  grace  of  Nature’s  child, 

.  untrammelled  by  art  or  conventional  rules. 

;  Her  dress  was  simple ;  but  the  satin  snood, 

I  the  silk  plaid,  the  gold  brooch  spoke  not 
more  plainly  than  her  aristocratic  form  and 
features  that  no  plebeian  blood  flowed  in  her 
veins.  As  she  guided  her  tiny  skiff  with 
practised  ease,  her  rich  voice  carolled  a 
joyous  air,  while  her  eyes  wandered  round 
as  if  in  expectation  of  seeing  some  welcome 
6gnre  on  the  shore;  and  the  sound  of  a 
hunter's  horn  made  her  hastily  fasten  the 
boat  to  a  tree,  and  strain  eye  and  ear  in  the 
endeavour  to  discern  its  owner. 

A  figure  soon  appeared  from  the  thick 
woods  which  bordered  the  mountain,  and  she 
advanced  a  few  steps  towards  it,  but  drew 
back,  in  bashful  surprise,  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger ;  though  his  noble  form,  clad  in  a 
simple  hunting  shirt,  and  the  commanding 
yet  frank  air  with  which  he  advanced 
towards  her,  were  not  calculated  to  repel  a 
fair  maiden,  however  bashful  and  inex¬ 
perienced. 

Ellen  —  for  such  was  the  fair  naiad’s 
name — soon  recovered  herself,  and  received 
the  stranger’s  courteous  greeting  with  wo¬ 
manly  dignity. 

"  Who  art  thou.  Sir  Knight,  and  what 
brings  you  to  our  lonely  shores  ?” 

*'  I  was  led  thither  by  the  accidents  of  the 
chase,”  he  replied;  “1  lost  my  companions 
in  pursuing  a  fleet  stag,  till  I  have  become 
perfectly  bewildered  among  these  rocky  cliffs, 
and  would  crave,  in  this  plight,  thy  aid,  fair 
nymph  of  the  lake.” 

“  None  seek  asylum  here  in  vain,”  wan 
her  reply.  “  However  humble  our  dwelling 
may  be,  it  is  open  to  all  who  crave  hospitality 
at  our  hands.  Will  it  please  you.  Sir 
Stranger,  to  seat  yourself  at  my  side  in  my 
small  bark  and  cross  to  yon  isle,  when  our 
hut  shall  afford  you  rest  and  food,  if  nought 
beside  ?” 

The  stranger  thanked  her  in  warm  yet 
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courtly  phrase  for  her  ho.spitable  offer ;  and 
they  embarked  tof^ether  in  the  small  skiff, 
which  lightly  glided  over  the  waters,  and 
soon  conducted  them  to  the  tiny  isle  lying 
in  the  midst  of  that  lovely  lake  in  peaceful 
repose. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  disappeared 
from  view,  than  the  plain  was  covered  with 
a  crowd  of  breathless  hunters,  calling  on  their 
lost  companion  in  accents  of  alarm. 

“  Merciful  powers  they  exclaimed, 
"  what  a  fearful  calamity.  Should  he  have 
met  with  mischance,  woe  to  Scotland  and  to 
ns  I  But  not  a  foot  of  this  wild  region  must 
be  left  unsearched  ere  we  return  to  tell  the 
sad  tale.’  And  the  party  dispersed  in  small 
bodies  to  search  for  their  missing  comrade, 
a  a  a  a  a 

Meanwhile  the  fair  maiden  and  her  guest 
approached  the  simple  abode — so  rich  in 
natural  beauties  as  to  eclipse  many  a  lordly 
dwelling — and  were  watched  by  two  faithful 
■ervauts,  as  they  landed  from  the  boat,  with 
no  little  surprise. 

"  Who  is  this,”  said  the  old  man,  whose 
fears  spoke  of  old  and  faithful  service,  *'  that 
the  Lady  Ellen  brings,  on  the  very  day,  too, 
when  the  Douglas  expects  the  chieftain 
Roderick  and  other  faithful  friends,  who  are 
yet  worthy  of  their  sires  and  of  him,  and,  as 
it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  betrothing  his 
fair  daughter  to  the  brave  chief  of  Clan 
Alpine?’ 

'*1  know  not,”  replied  Albina,  the  sole 
female  domestic  of  that  lonely  cottage; 
**  but  1  greatly  fear  ’twill  be  a  sad  day  for 
our  young  lady  whenever  that  takes  place, 
and  I  trust  thou  art  wrong,  Serano.  Hut, 
come,  we  must  not  loiter  here  when  such 
brave  guests  are  expected,  and  the  Lady 
Eilcii  also  brings  a  stranger  to  claim  our 
hospitable  care.  Quick,  Serano,  and  help  me  | 
to  prepare  a  ftting  repast.”  And  the  two  old 
servitors  hastened  to  their  several  duties. 

The  cottage  into  which  Hubert,  the  wan¬ 
dering  knight  in  question,  was  conducted  by 
his  fair  hostess  was,  indeed,  simple  in  furni¬ 
ture  as  in  form,  but  the  practised  eye  of  the 
stranger  saw  at  once  that  the  walls  were 
covered  with  arms  and  accoutrements 
belonging  to  no  mean  warrior,  and  soon  re- 
oognised  familiar  crests  and  recognisances  in 
the  glittering  crowds  of  warlike  ornaments. 

Ellen  marked  his  surprise  and  the 
abstracted  air  which  prevented  his  reply  to 
her  courteons  welcome. 


“What  ails  you.  Sir  Knight?’’ she  said. 
“  Why  glance  so  doubtingly  around,  as  if  in 
mistrust  of  thine  abode  ?” 

“  Pardon  my  curiosity,  fairest  lady,"  replied 
Hubert,  “but  these  arms  increase  my  desire 
to  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so  mnch 
kindness  and  courtesy,  if,  indeed,  there  be 
no  reason  for  you  to  refuse  to  gratify  ray 
wish.” 

Ellen  smiled. 

“  Fear  not,  stranger,  you  are  in  safe  and 
knightly  hands ;  but,  first,  take  some  refresh¬ 
ment  and  rest,  and  then  1  will  tell  you  all 
you  wish  to  know.” 

As  she  spoke,  Albina  brought  in  some 
simple  but  excellent  viands,  and,  after  see¬ 
ing  the  strangeV  partake  of  them,  she  per- 
suided  him  to  seek  repose  on  a  soft  couch  of 
heather  in  the  comer  of  the  large  apart¬ 
ment,  promising  to  rouse  him  ere  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  when  her  father 
would  probably  return  with  some  other 
guests. 

Hubert  slept  not ;  though  a  delicious, 
dreamy  langour  came  over  his  senses,  intoxi¬ 
cated  as  he  already  was  with  deep  draaghts 
of  love  and  gratitude  for  his  lovely  hostess; 
and  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  her  beauty  and 
the  mystery  which  surrounded  her,  and  many 
a  dream  which  could  never  be  realised  for 
him  flitted  across  his  half-waking  brain.  At 
length  a  light  step  roused  him ;  he  looked  up, 
and  saw  Ellen  standing  at  his  side. 

“  I  have  been  watching  your  slumbers  for 
some  minntes.  Sir  Knight,  reluctant  to 
waken  yon  from  such  peaceful  repose.” 

‘  Nay,  fairest  lady,  1  slept  not;  though,  in 
truth,  my  senses  were  steeped  in  a  sweet 
dream.  But  1  mnst  away  ere  long;  let  me, 
then,  claim  your  gracious  promise,  and  learn 
my  benefactress’s  name.’’ 

“  My  sire  is  the  famons  Douglas,”  said  the 
maiden,  with  a  lofty  pride  which  well  became 
her. 

The  stranger  started. 

“  Doyon, then, know  him?”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Who  does  not  by  report  ?”  said  Hubert, 
recovering  his  self-possession.  “  Alas  1  how 
mnch  does  King  James  lament  the  civil 
feuds  which  banish  him  from  the  conrt.” 

“  Who  told  you  that  the  king  thus  thinks?” 
said  Ellen,  in  accents  of  doubt  and  surprise. 

“Nay,  lady,  I  speak  but  from  public 
rumonr,  which  says  thus  much,  and  from  my 
own  ideas  of  what  the  sovereign  of  such  a 
noble  and  exiled  knight  must  feel.” 
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Ill 


The  itranger  was  evidently  moved,  how- 1 
ever,  by  some  painful  memoriea,  and  the 
gentle  Ellen  watched  him  with  kindly  | 
sympathy.  i 

“  What  saddens  thee,  Sir  Knight?  thou  ' 
art  grave  and  pensive.  Surely  thou  fearest  \ 
nought  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Douglas?" 

“  Nay,  latly,  nay,  ’twas  but  thy  beauty  and 
gentle  kindness  which  thus  absorb  my 
thoughts  and  chain  my  tongue,  liut  see  I 
some  maidens  approach ;  who  are  they  ?  ’ 

“  Only  my  dear  companions  of  the  isle, 
who  daily  seek  our  cottage.” 

As  she  spoke,  a  number  of  young  girls, 
and  some  of  the  humbler  cottagers,  entered  | 
the  cottage  and  approached  Ellen  with  smiles  i 
and  playful  homage. 

“  Fair  conqueror  of  the  brave,"  said  one, 
“what  magic  has  enabled  thee  to  subdue  the 
rugged  heart  of  the  terror  of  the  north,  the 
stern  Roderick  Dhu,  who  comes  this  day  to 
claim  thee  as  his  bride  and  queen  ?” 

“  Beauty  and  valour — a  meet  union  truly," 
said  another.  “  Ellen  the  fair,  fit  bride  for 
Roderick  the  brave  I  A  benison  on  the 
nuptials,  say  I  T 

And  the  maidens  commenced  a  sort  of 
bridal  chorus,  unheeding  Ellen’s  pale  cheek 
and  the  stranger’s  flashing  eye. 

“  Art  thou,  then,  a  bride,  and  to  the  stern 
Roderick  Dhu  ?”  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Why  add  to  my  misery  by  forcing  me 
to  give  it  words?”  replied  the  girl  iu  f  jter- 
ing  accents. 

“  Maybe— oh,  tell  me — some  other  and 
happier  man  dwells  in  thy  inmost  heart. 
Pardon  my  daring,  and,  in  pity,  speak!" 

Ellen’s  deep  blush  and  downcast  eye  an¬ 
swered  better  than  words  could  have  done ; 
and  the  stranger's  heart  beat  with  a  thrill 
of  joyful  hope. 

At  that  moment  the  maidens  approached, 
and  courteously  presented  the  stranger  with 
the  parting  cup  usually  given  to  the  depart¬ 
ing  guest,  and  their  sweet  voices  attain  raised  l 
a  simple  strain  in  honour  of  the  unknown 
knight.  He  heeded  little,  however,  either 
the  tempting  beverage  or  the  melody ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Ellen’s  lovely,  blushing 
face. 

“  Ah,  fairest  Ellen,  do  but  give  me  hope  ; 
give  me  a  right  to  save  thee  from  such  a 
fate,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  tear  thee 
from  my  arms.”  i 

The  impassioned  eyes  of  the  knight  spoke  { 
even  more  than  his  words ;  and  he  drew  I 


closer  to  Ellen’s  side  and  endeavoured  to  take 
her  small  hand,  but  the  action  restored  her 
to  self-possession  and  composure. 

“Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  with  a  dignity 
which  spoke  her  no  unworthy  daughter  of 
the  Douglas,  “  methinks  yon  forget  you  are 
my  guest.  I  cannot  hear  such  language." 

“  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  knight,  in 
accents  cf  deep  respect ;  “  pardon  the  nn- 
governable  impulse  of  love  and  jealousy. 

I  Ellen,  I  go,  but  only  to  return ;  thine 
I  eyes  and  cheek  have  given  me  a  hope  thy 
words  would  reprove  in  vain." 

He  raised  Ellen’s  hand  to  bis  lips,  but 
with  a  lofty  courtesy  she  could  cot  call  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  then  left  the  cottage,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  young  maidens  and  the  aged 
Albina,  who,  all  unknowing  as  they  were, 
paid  an  involuntary  homage  to  the  noble, 
aristocratic-looking  knight,  whose  bearing 
spoke  of  a  difletent  rank  te  that  betokened 
by  bis  simple  huntsman's  garb.  And  Ellen 
retired  to  her  chamber,  to  think  of  the  past 
and  the  future  with  equal  sadness  and 
apprehension. 

«  «  a>  *  * 

Scarcely  bad  the  stranger  left  the  cottage 
and  the  isle,  when  another  and  younger, 
though  not  less  noble,  form,  was  seen  slowly 
advancing  from  its  shore,  lost  in  deep  and 
apparently  pensive  thought. 

“  Loved  scenes  of  my  youth,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  ;  “  once  more  I  see  thee  again,  my 
childhood’s  home.  Hut  she,  who  gave  it  the 
dearest  charm  of  all — ah!  where  is  she? 
Is  she  still  true — still  my  own  ?" 

He  looked  up  as  a  step  drew  near,  and 
saw  Serano,  the  old  servitor  of  the  Douglas. 

“  Lord  Malcolm,  thou  art  returned  in 
an  auspicions  hour.  A  band  of  chosen 
warriors  is  but  now  arrived  to  herald  the 
coming  of  the  chieftain  Roderick.  -Ah,  the 
Douglas  msy  now  indeed,  once  more,  raise 
his  head  and  hope  for  a  happy  destiny  for 
his  fair  daughter,  his  country,  and  himself. 
But  how  now,  thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears ; 
what  ails  thee  7” 

“  Leave  me,  good  Serano,  leave  me  to  my 
evil  fate,"  exclaimed  the  young  man  bit¬ 
terly.  “  Oh,  my  prophetic  heart!  What  a 
welcome  after  such  an  absence !  and  to  meet 
her  thus,  to  see  her  as  the  bride  of  another  1 
Hush  !  even  now  she  comes,  and  with  the 
Douglas.  Courage,  my  sinking  heart;  let 
me  not  be  unworthy  of  the  blood  of  Gratme." 

He  drew  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  as 
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Ellen  and  her  father  approached,  and,  in 
silent  anguieh,  watched  the  lovely  form 
which  had  so  often  risen  before  him  in  the 
lonely  hoars  of  absence.  She  was  still 
heautiful  as  ever;  but,  to  bis  lover  eyes, 
there  was  deep  sadness  on  that  pale  cheek 
and  brow. 

The  Douglas  was  speaking  earnestly  and 
gravely  as  they  approached.  “  Yes,  my 
daughter,  it  is  even  so,  and  thou  knowest 


thy  high  destiny.  The  hero  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  oppressed  Scotland  are  turned  in 
anxious  expectation  is  looking  to  thee — a 
dependant  on  thy  smiles ;  and  thy  privilege 
it  is  to  crown  the  lofty  enterprise,  and  let 
thy  hand  lead  the  noble  champion  on  to 
■victory,  thy  voice  incite  him  to  deeds  of 
Talonr  nnd  chivalry.” 

“  Jly  father,  not  so,  I  implore.  Surely 
a  nuptial  song  should  not  sound  amid  the 


clang  of  arms ;  and  words  of  love  and  marriage 
are  sadly  out  of  place  amidst  warlike  contests 
and  hazardous  enterprises.  Speak  not  of  it, 

I  entreat  you.” 

The  Douglas’s  brow  grew  dark,  while 
Malcolm  Graime  listened,  with  a  beating 
heart,  to  words  which  spoke  Ellen  still 
faithful  to  bis  memory. 

“  Ellen,”  said  Douglas  sternly,  “  I  will 
not  inquire  the  true  reason  of  words  like 
these,  all  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  maiden 
of  your  lofty,  warlike  race,  lest  I  should 
hear  what  would  excite  a  displeasure  I  have 
never  felt  towards  my  only  child.  Enough 
that  my  resolution  is  taken,  and  that 
my  will  must  be  obeyed.  No  more  of 
this ;  I  hear  tiie  trumpets  which  announce 
the  arrival  of  Roderick  Dhu.  Come  nnd 
olfer  the  homage  of  thy  heart  and  dutiful 
obedience  to  thy  father  and  to  thy  future 
lord.’’ 

And  the  stern  warrior  led  his  trembling 
daughter  away  in  tiie  direction  of  the  war¬ 
like  sounds,  which  now  came  fuller  and 
louder  on  the  ear. 

«  a  «  e  >•> 

The  trumpet  blasts  bad  been  faithful 
heralds  of  the  approach  of  the  stern  chieftain 
of  Clan  /  Ipine,  the  dreaded  hero  of  the  north, 
the  destined  bridegroom  of  the  gentle  Ellen 
Douglas.  He  landed  among  the  cheers  and 
welcome  of  his  own  clan  who  had  preceded 
him ;  but  his  air  was  absent,  and  his  eye 
restless  and  wandering,  till  it  tell  on  the 
form  of  the  Douglas,  hastily  advancing 
towards  him. 

**  At  length,  my  friend,  I  welcome  thee  to 
my  hearth,’’  exclaimed  the  old  noble,  ns  be 
clasped  the  new  comer  to  bis  maidy  breast. 
*‘  Now,  come  who  may,  I  care  not.  James 
himself  may  brave  us  at  his  pleasure ;  Rode¬ 
rick  is  in  the  field,  and  victory  the  sure  atten¬ 
dant  on  his  arms.” 

“  If  the  sage  counsels  of  the  Douglas 
direct  their  exertions,”  replied  Roderick 
Dhu,  with  respectful  courtesy.  “  But  why 
comes  not  thy  daughter  ?  Surely  she  must 
guess  the  ardour  of  my  impatience  to  behold 
her.” 

“  She  is  here,”  said  Douglas,  leading  for¬ 
ward  the  reluctant  Ellen,  whose  lingering 
steps  had  fallen  far  behind  bis  own  eager 
strides ;  and  Roderick,  taking  her  hand  in 
his,  presented  her  to  Lis  surrounding  fol¬ 
lowers. 

**  Friends,  clansmen,  behold  the  goddess 
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of  my  heart  and  the  sharer  of  mjr  empire  over 
your  duty  and  affection." 

A  cheer,  luni;  and  load,  greeted  the  lovely 
ehieftainess  elect,  and  Roderick  proudly 
turned  to  the  pale,  tre.mbling  girl  at  his 
aide,  but  started  as  be  looked  on  her  emotion. 

“Ellen  Douglas,  what  means  this  droop¬ 
ing  eyelid,  this  pallid  cheek  ?" 

“The  natural  tremor  of  a  maiden,  the 
modest  coyness  of  the  young  Lady  of  the 


Lake,"  said  Doughu  hastily,  with  a  mur¬ 
mured  imprecatioii  and  a  stem,  warning 
glance  at  his  unhappy  daughter. 

At  this  dangerous  moment  a  band  of 
chosen  warriors  approached,  with  the  young 
Malcolm  Grmme  at  their  head,  who  grace¬ 
fully  tendered  to  the  stern  Roderick  his 
sword. 

“  This  sword,  and  those  of  my  chosen 
and  trusty  band  of  followers,  1  offer  to 


thee,  oh  renowned  chief  I  Lead  on;  we  will 
show  ourselves  true  aud  worthy  sons  of  our 
country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  aye,  of  death  j 
itself." 

“  Welcome  and  warm  thanks,"  replied 
Roderick,  embracing  the  young  knight ;  | 
“this  is  indeed  a  happy  hour,  which  at  once 
secures  to  me  a  true  friend  and  lovely  bride." 

“Bride! — who?  ■  What  sayest  thou?" 
cried  Malcolm,  while  the  kern  eye  of  the 
Douglas  was  bent  in  wrathful  observation  on 
the  youthful  pair,  whose  countenances  be¬ 
trayed  too  well  their  feelings. 


“Who  but  the  beauteous  Ellen  herself? 
replied  Roderick,  in  some  surprise. 

“  Impossible  I  it  ne'er  shall  be,”  thundered 
Malcolm. 

“What  ne’er  shall  be?"  demanded  the 
chief  sternly. 

“Nay,"  interposed  Ellen,  “he  meant  that 
it  ne'er  shall  be  that  any  adverse  fate  shall 
mar  thy  happiness,  in  which  he  rejoices  with 
the  sympathy  of  a  true  friend." 

Roderick  gazed  on  her  and  on  the  agitated 
Malcolm  with  rising  suspicion,and  Ellen  saw 
with  agony  that  her  words  bud  but  partly 
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Mtisfied  bis  jealoas  doubts ;  while  the  dark  | 
frown  of  her  father  and  Uie  flashing  eve  of  , 
the  gallant  Gramme  spoke  kindling  wrath  { 
and  defiance. 

Ere,  however,  there  was  time  for  aught ' 
but  a  few  words  of  anger  from  her  father  ' 
and  a  muttered  threat  from  the  frowning 
Buderick,  Serano  rushed  into  the  little  circle. 

“  Arm,  warriors !”  be, cried;  ‘‘  gallant  chiefs,  I 
to  arms  I  The  banners  of  the  foe  are  floating  i 
on  Morven's  hilb.”  | 

The  chiefs  grasped  their  weapons.  j 

“  A  truce  to  all  private  wrongs,**  said  I 
Boderick,  holding  out  bis  baud  to  Malcolm.  ' 
Together  we  will  light  our  conntrj^s  cause ;  ! 
and  ^at  once  gained,  we  will  then  speak  of  I 
personal  quarrels  and  grievances.  Gallant  { 
aoldiets,  follow  jonr  chief  and  join  our  sacred  { 
bauds.  Sound  your  harps  and  raise  those  I 
warlike  strains  which  stir  each  patriot’s  i 
heart  To  victsrjr  or  death  1  let  that  be  our  . 
war  cry. ' 

“Death  or  victory  f*  shoated  the  clan ; 
and,  amidst  the  spirit-stirring  strains  of  the 
bards  and  the  tinging  cheers  of  the  soldiers, 
Boderick  and  Maloolm  led  their  followers 
from  the  spot ;  while  Elleu  remained  to  weep 
and  pray  for  the  safety  of  her  country,  her 
father,  and  her  lever  in  the  ensuing  fearful  ! 
contest  with  their  sovereign's  power  and  war-  I 
like  skill  and  prowess.  They  were  awful  odds  i 
for  the  rebel  ehiefs,  brave  and  powerful  as  j 
they  were.  I 

*  .  *  a  *  a 

We  most  beg  our  readers  to  accompany  ns  I 
to  a  mde  yet  picturesque  grotto,  where  Ellen  ! 
and  her  t«M  faithful  servitors  sought  refuge 
while  awutiog  the  premised  return  of  the 
Douglas  before  the  battle  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  rebels. 

“  Go,  dear  Serano,”  said  the  anxious  girl,  ! 
after  straining  her  eyes  in  rain  to  discern  her  i 
father's  approaching  figure,  “go  and  try  to  : 
learn  some  tidings  of  the  army.  Albina  will 
remain  with  me,  so  that  you  need  not  fear 
on  my  account.”  | 

Serano  obeyed,  after  a  slight  remonstrance,  | 
and  the  lady  and  her  attendant  remained  in  I 
the  cave.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  been 
thna  left  in  solitude,  when  an  approaching  > 
footstep  made  Ellen  dart  to  the  month  of  I 
the  grotto,  and  in  an  instant  she  was — not  | 
in  her  father’s,  but  in  Malcolm's  arms.  For  i 
one  short  moment  the  lovers  enjoyed  the 
rapture  of  this  meeting,  and  then  Ellen  ' 
sti^ed  from  her  lover’s  embrace.  ^ 


“  Oh,  Malcolm,  this  must  not  be.  I  am 
wrong,  very  wrong.  Leave  me,  I  entreat  you. 
My  father,  my  country,  and - ” 

“  Leave  yon,  Ellen  1  what  me.an  you  >  Are 
yon,  then,  indeed  changed  ?  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten  your  vows  ?” 

“Forgotten  I  would  that  I  could  forget, 
could  cease  to  love  you.  No,  no ;  my  heart 
is  yours,  and  yours  only;  but  my  father’s 
will  divides  us,  and  I  dare  not,  will  not  dis¬ 
obey  him.  Go,  Malcolm,  dear  Malcolm,  if 
you  love  me,  and  may  Heaven  bless  you.’’ 

The  agonised  look,  the  trembling  tones 
were  irresistible,  even  to  the  reluctant  lover, 
and  be  submitted  to  her  entreaties. 

“  Farewell  then,  my  only  love,”  he  said, 
clasping  her  in  his  arms.  “  1  go,  but  only 
to  claim  thee  in  happier  days.  Bemember 
that  thy  troth  is  mine,  and  mine  alone.” 

Ellen  saw  him  depart  at  her  bidding,  and 
thongh  she  felt  the  wisdom  of  her  own 
conduct,  a  pang  of  agony  shot  through  her 
heart,  and  she  sank  iu  despairing  misery  on 
a  rude  stone  in  the  grotto. 

“  Ellen,”  said  a  voice,  whose  tones  seemed 
not  nnfamiliar  to  her  ear.  She  looked  np, 
and  saw  Hubert,  the  stranger  knight. 

“Oh,  heavens!  what  new  terrors?”  she 
exclaimed.  “  Why  contest  thou,  rash 
stranger  ?  Thy  life  may  pay  for  thy 
temerity.” 

“  I  care  not.  I  come  to  confess  my  love, 
and  perish  at  thy  feet,  if  needs  be.” 

Ellen  started,  and  the  quick,  generous 
blood  dyed  her  cheek  aud  brow.  “Noble 
stranger,  I  grieve  to  hear  thy  words,  for, 
slss !  my  heart  is  given  to  another,  and  can 
know  no  other  love.  Leave  me,  and  forget 
me;  though  I  will  ever  pray  for  one  so 
knightly  and  generous.” 

“  And  so  unhappy,”  said  Hubert,  a  sharp 
spasm  of  agony  convulsing  his  manly 
features.  “  tiaiden,  I  honour  thy  frankness, 
while  it  adds  to  my  love  and  destroys  my 
hopes;  but  I  will  not  pain  thee  with  unavail¬ 
ing  complaints.  Take  this  ring,  and  should 
your  father,  or — him  you  love,  be  in  danger, 
send  it  to  the  king,  and  it  shall  at  once 
procure  their  freedom  and  safety.  Nay, 
doubt  not,  but  take  the  pledge  I  offer.” 

Ellen  took  the  ring  in  tearful  gratitude, 
and  had  hardly  secreted  it  in  her  dress,  when 
Roderick  and  Malcolm  rushed  into  the 
grotto. 

“  Who  art  thou,  bold  stranger?”  thundered 
Boderick,  “  and  what  doest  thou  here?  Thou 
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art  no  Highlander  I  see — perhaps  one  of  the 
king's  friends.” 

“  I  am,”  was  the  quiet  reply,  “  and  so 
entirely  his  friend,  that  1  despise  and  defy 
all  his  enemies.”  ■  , 

The  audacity  and  calmness  of  the  avowal 
seemed  to  strike  the  chief  dumb  with  sur¬ 
prise;  and  Hubert,  turning  to  Malcolm, 
asked,  “  Aud  you,  brave  knight  ?” 

■  “’Tis  he  of  whom  I  spoke,”  hastily  inter¬ 
posed  Ellen — “my  betrothed.  Oh,  spare  him, 
I  entreat." 

Hubert  paused  for  awhile,  while  Roderick 
muttered  deep  curses  on  both  his  rivals ;  and 
Malcolm,  half  suspecting  the  truth  of  Ellen, 
and  not  daring  to  disclose  the  rank  of  the 
unknown  stranger,  stood  in  jealous  distrust 
and  alarm. 

“  Come,”  he  said  at  length  to  Roderick, 
“  come  and  be  the  first  to  meet  me  on  the 
battle-field,  and  there  I  will  revenge  myself 
as  a  brave  man  should  on  a  worthy  foe. 
And  thou,”  he  added,  turning  full  on 
Malcolm,  “  thou  double  traitor,  what  canst 
thou  hope  ?■’ 

Malcolm  bent  his  head.  “  I  am  innocent,” 
be  said,  “  though  this  is  not  the  place  to 
assert  or  to  prove  it.” 

“  Ob,  spare  him,  for  my  sake,”  cried  the 
hapless  Ellen.  “  He  is  innocent.  I  swear  it. 
Whoever  thou  art,  I  entreat  thee  save  him.” 

“My  word  shall  bo  kept,”  said  Hubert 
gloomily.  “  The  lover  shall  he  saved ;  but 

this  wretched  traitor - "  He  stopped,  and 

looked  frowningly  on  the  two  Highland 
chiefs.  “  Come,”  he  said,  “  the  hour  of 
battle  is  at  hand,  and  on  that  field  shall  our 
wrongs  be  settled.  It  befits  not  brave  men 
to  delay  when  the  trumpets  are  sounding,” 
and,  unheeding  Ellen’s  prayers  and  tears,  be 
left  the  grotto,  followed  by  the  two  knights, 
Roderick  taking  jealous  care  that  his  rival 
should  not  have  a  moment  alone  with  the 
weeping  girl  before  their  departure. 

0  *  *  *  * 

The  fight  was  over,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 

fortune  of  the  day  declared  for  the  royal 
troops,  ar,d  Malcolm  hastened  to  the  grotto, 
to  defend  his  loved  Ellen  from  the  violence 
or  insults  of  the  victorious  soldiery ;  but, 
alas!  he  only  found  Albina,  herself  in 
dreadful  anxiety  at  the  absence  of  her  charge 
and  of  Serano.  Their  suspense  as  to  the 
latter  was  of  short  duration,  for  be  appeared 
in  breathless  haste,  but  alone,  and  covered 
with  blood. 


“Ala.sl”  he  cried,  “the  Douglas,  where  is 
he?  The  day  is  Scotland's  king's,  and 
Roderick  but  now  fallen  in  fight  with  aa 
unknown  champion.  Where  is  the  Douglas? 
Ills  head  is  even  now  in  danger  if  he  fiiea 
not.” 

“  But  Ellen,  Ellen,  what  of  her?”  demanded 
Malcolm. 

“  She  is  even  now  gone  to  the  king,  t« 
demand  grace  for  her  father.” 

“  Merciful  powers  1”  cried  Malcolm, 
“  then  she  is  lost,  and  I  am  fur  ever 
wretched.  0  Death!  why  ha.st  thou  spared 
me  for  such  woes  as  these?  Dougla.s,  Ellen 
— all  lost '.”  A  confused  clamour  of  flying 
troops  new  met  his  ears,  and  he  once  more 
returned  to  bis  duties,  in  spits  of  the  keen 
agony  which  tore  his  very  heart.  He  was  a 
chief  once  more,  and  'twas  his  to  guide,  aud, 
if  passible,  save  his  trusty  followers, 
e  ♦  ^  *  #  « 

Again  we  change  the  scene,  and  now  to 
the  royal  Castle  of  Stirling,  where  the  king 
is  giving  audience  to  the  once  favoured  and 
now  captive  rebel  noble,  the  Douglas. 

“  What  seekest  thou  in  thy  presumptuous 
request  for  au  audience?”  demanded  the 
king  stcruly  of  his  kneeling  subject. 

“  Sire,  mercy  for  others,  death  for  myself, 
as  the  sole  cause  of  this  sanguinary  war,  as 
a  sufficient  expiation.” 

“.Such  a  punishment  were  not  enough  for 
thy  m'sJteds,”  replied  the  monarch.  “  Wliat 
plea  canst  thou  urge  in  thy  justification? 
Speak ;  I  will  hear  thee  for  this  once.” 

“  Xone,  sire.  I  am  guilty,  and  seek  not 
mercy  for  myself;  but  from  Jamet,  whom  I 
trained  in  arms,  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the 
path  of  glory,  I  ask  the  pardon  of  my 
friends  and  followers,  and  royal  protection 
for  my  daughter.  From  the  king  1  ask 
nothing." 

James  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “  I  will 
pronounce  thy  doom  anon,”  he  said.  “  Ho  1 
guards  without  there,  guard  well  this  man 
till  I  have  passed  ou  him  the  sentence  he 
deserves.” 

“  I  deserve  it  all ;  I  am  patient,”  laid 
Douglas,  as  the  soldiers  led  him  from  the 
hall  of  audience;  “but  oh!  my  daughter, 
the  thought  of  thee  makes  death  bitter.” 

James  watched  his  retiring  footsteps  with 
looks  of  strong  emotion,  which  belied  his 
apparent  soarerity,  but  gave  no  other  signs  of 
relenting ;  aud  Serano  approached  the 
throne. 
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“Sirr,  a  maiden  bathed  in  tears  demands 
to  speak  with  thee,  and  sends  this  ring  as  a 
token  who  it  is  that  waits  fur  audience  ” 

“  Admit  her  to  my  chamber,  but  conceal 
from  her  that  I  am  the  king.” 

Serano  retired,  and  .Tames  passed  alone 
from  the  hall  to  the  inner  apartment ;  while 
Serano  left  Kllen  in  the  hall,  and  went  to 
announce  her  to  his  sovereign. 

‘‘The  palace  where  I  first  drew  breath,” 
■aid  Ellen,  looking  round.  “Ah!  fatal 
cradle !  commencement  of  all  my  woes. 
Had  I  but  been  born  in  the  lowly  cottage, 
where,  with  my  father  and  my  love,  I  have 
been  so  blest,  what  a  difi'erent  fate  were 
mine;  but,  if  that  generous  friend  has  not 
deceived  me,  there  is  yet  hope.  lUrk!  is 
that  his  voice  ?” 

It  was  indeed  the  unknown  knight,  and 
the  words  he  sang  were  distinct  and  clear. 

“  Ah  I  shall  Aurora  rise 
For  ever  sail  to  met 
Why  show  me  Klicn’s  beauteous  eyes. 

Ye  cruel  powers — why, 

And  yet  the  tempting  prize 
So  barbarously  deny  t" 

'  The  words  augured  ill  fur  Ellen’s  hopes 
and  a  rival's  safety ;  and  her  he.vrt  .sank 
within  her  as  the  door  opened  and  tlic  form 
of  the  noble  knight  appeared. 

“  What  wouldst  thou,  maiden  ?” 

“  Hast  thou  forgot  this  gift,  thy  promise  ? 
Lead  me  to  the  king,  I  implore  thee.” 

“Well,  I  will  fulfil  my  promise.  Thou 
shalt  see  him.” 

“  Ob,  take  me  to  him  at  once;  lose  not  a 
moment,  I  entreat  thee,”  said  Ellen  piteously. 
“  Pity  a  daughter's  impatient  agony.” 

The  knight  took  her  hand,  and  led  her 
through  more  than  one  chamber  to  an 
audience  ball,  filled  with  nobles,  knigbta,  and 
ladies,  a  glittering  throng ;  and  Ellen’s  eyes 
glanced  eagerly  round  to  discover  the 
sovereign,  on  whom  her  very  life,  and  more 
than  life,  depended. 

“Which  is  the  king?”  she  asked  of  her 
companion  in  a  low  voice. 

He  answered  not,  but  led  her  on  into  the 
midst  of  the  circle,  who  respectfully  made 
way  as  they  advanced,  then  threw  off  his 
cloak,  and  Ellen  saw,  by  his  royal  gurb  and 
bonnetted  head,  when  all  else  were  uncovered, 
that  her  companion,  the  unknown  knight  of 
the  isle,  was,  indeed,  James  the  Fifth  of 
Scotland,  her  liege  lord  and  king.  She  sank 


on  her  knees.  “  Pardon,  sire,  pardon  for  my 
presumption.” 

“Nay,  fair  maiden,  rise.  I  will  perform 
my  promise.  What  is  thy  request  ?’’ 

“Ah,  sire,  thou  knowest  too  well.  My 
father’s  life.’’ 

“  Well,  the  guilty  father  I  give  to  his 
devoted  child.  Donglos,  come  forth ;  I 
embrace  and  pardon  thee.  Malcolm  Gra;me,^ 
appear." 

“Ah,  sire - ”  began  Ellen,  and  then 

maidenly  timidity  chained  her  tongue,  and 
she  was  silent. 

“Dares  no  one  sue  for  this  rash  youth?” 
asked  James,  at  length.  “  Then,  as  a  traitor, 

1  must  punish  him.  Approach.” 

Malcolm  CrS-me  drew  near  to  his  incensed 
sovereign.  “  Sire,  my  crime - ” 

“  iSue.s  in  vain  for  mercy,  and  must  be  fitly 
punished,”  said  James.  “  IIo,  there  I  fetters 
and  warder  for  the  Grseme  I” 

Then  taking  the  gold  chain  from  his  own 
neck,  and  throwing  it  over  that  of  the  kneel¬ 
ing  suppliant,  he  placed  the  ends  of  the  links 
in  Ellen's  hand. 

Such  was  the  kingly  vengeance  which  was 
taken  on  a  noble  rival  by  the  gallant  but 
unfortunate  James  of  Scotland,  fifth  of  that 
name,  and  father  of  the  still  more  hapless 
and  lovely  Mary — a  vengeance  worthy  of  the 
blood  which  fiowod  in  the  chivalrous,  if 
faulty,  line  of  the  Stuart. 

MRS.  BARBAULD. 

Tiik  name  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  familiar  to 
most  of  uur  readers,  as  a  writer  of  some  of 
the  most  excellent  books  for  children  that 
have  ever  been  published;  and  we  may  with 
propriety  class  her  amongst  those  who  have, 
in  their  time,  sown  abundance  of  good  seed, 
which  has  been  productive  of  the  most  happy 
result.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  as  Mrs. 
Balfour*  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  biography)  states,  that  one  of  the 
very  first  persons  to  write  for  children,  in 
language  they  could  understand  and  love, 
was  the  excellent  woman  whose  name  heads 
our  article.  Her  life,  though  possessing 
but  little  incident,  is  not  without  its  lesson 
to  her  countrywomen. 

Anna  Lictit'a  Aikin  was  bom  at  Kib- 
worth,  in  I.ciccstershire,  June,  1743.  She 
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waa  the  eldest  child  and  only  daughter  of 
parents  possessed  of  considerable  mental 
powers.  Dr.  Aikin,  her  father,  who  had 
been  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  whose 
voice  was  unfit  for  it,  was  engaged  iu  scho¬ 
lastic  pursuits;  and  Jane,  his  wifj,  was  the 
clever  and  vivacious  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Jennings,  ef  Kibworth — a  lady  who, 
in  her  girlhood,  after  a  brief  yet  animated 
courtship,  ultimately  refused  the  hand  of 
the  celebrated  and  revered  Dr.  Doddridge, 
who  was,  in  his  stndent  day.s,  long  domes¬ 
ticated  under  her  parents’  roof.  Seldom  has 
a  precocious  infancy  been  followed  by  so 
healthy  a  maturity,  and  so  long  a  life,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  subject  of  our  narrative.  It 
was  asserted,  on  indisputable  authority,  that 
at  two  years  of  age  Anna  Lmtitia  read  sen¬ 
tences  “  roundly,”  without  spelling,  from 
her  primer,  and  at  six  months  later  could 
read  as  well  as  most  women.”  She  was  as 
eager  to  learn  as  her  instructors  to  teach ; 
and  well  might  one  of  them  say,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  her  as  a  child,  “  I  never  knew  such 
another,  and  I  believe  I  never  shall.” 

The  education  of  this  intelligent  child 
was  entirely  conducted  at  home,  and  it  had 
some  of  the  disadvantages  that  cannot  but 
attend  domestic  culture.  She  had  no  com¬ 
panion  of  her  own  sex ;  indeed,  no  com¬ 
panion  at  all  equal  to  herself,  for  her  only 
brother  was  more  than  three  years  her 
jutiior — a  difference  great  when  their  re¬ 
spective  sexes  are  considered — and  rendered 
greater  by  her  early  proficiency  in  most 
studies.  The  watchful  care  of  her  mother, 
and  the  strictness  of  her  excellent  father, 
prevented  her  fulling  into  the  habits  of 
selfishness  that  children  so  situated  fre¬ 
quently  contract.  Another  danger  was  also 
equally  averted  by  the  same  motherly  vigi¬ 
lance.  As  Dr.  Aikin  conducted  a  school  for 
boys,  it  was  feared  that  the  manners  of  the 
young  Anna  La'titia  might  insensibly  par¬ 
take  of  the  roughness  of  the  ruder  sex.  To 
obviate  this  danger,  her  mother  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  inculcated  such  a  re¬ 
serve  and  attention  to  the  utmost  retiring 
decorum  of  feminine  manners,  that  the  little 
pupil  grew  up  with  a  bashfulness  so  exces* 
sive  as  to  be  both  painful  and  awkward.  It 
is  said,  “  she  was  accustomed  to  ascribe  an 
uneasy  sense  of  constraint  in  mixed  society, 
which  she  could  never  entirely  shake  off,  to 
the  strictness  and  seclusion  in  which  she 
was  educated.” 


Dr.  Aikin  entertained  the  general  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  last  century  against  giving 
classical  learning  to  women ;  and,  though 
naturally  proud  and  delighted  at  his 
daughter’s  manifest  talents,  he  long  refused 
to  grant  her  ardent  desire  fur  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  a  liberal  education. 
She  succeeded,  however,  at  length  in  over¬ 
coming  his  scruples,  and  he  taught  her 
Latin,  and  introduced  her  to  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Greek.  These  congenial  studies 
were  a  great  relief  to  the  d'tlness  of  her 
early  years;  for  it  is  evident  that,  with 
much  constraint,  without  companions,  and 
being  of  a  very  social  disposition,  her  yonth 
could  not  have  been  very  happy.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  active  minds,  however,  to  invent 
their  own  pursuits,  and  make  their  own 
happiness.  The  love  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  sunk  deep  into  her  heart.  Deprived 
of  childish  comj^aninns,  she  was  “  Nature’s 
playmate.’’  She  read,  too,  not  copiously, 
but  thoughtfully.  A  few  choice  authors 
were  in  her  father’s  library,  and  these  were 
read  and  re-read,  until  they  influenced  her 
thoughts,  and  moulded  her  style.  She  was 
trained  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
religion,  and  was  early  impressed  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  ardent  devotion — feelings  that  after¬ 
wards  were  poured  forth  in  strains  of  sacred 
poetry,  that  have  the  rare  merit  of  meeting 
the  views  of  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

When  she  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year, 
her  father  was  invited  to  undertake  the  office 
of  classical  tutor  at  the  then  existing,  and 
afterwards  celebrated.  Dissenting  Academy 
at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire.  Here  not 
only  new  scenes,  but  new  and  delightful 
society  surrounded  the  once  solitary  child, 
and  her  improvement  was  rapid  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  enjoyment  she  felt  in  the  change. 
She  resided  fifteen  years  at  Warrington,  and 
became  celebrated,  under  her  maiden  name, 
for  many  interesting  writings.  Possessed  of 
beauty,  health,  and  genius,  her  life  at  this 
period  was  very  brilliant.  Her  reserve  and 
diffidence,  however,  were  not  overcome ; 
and  though  she  was  known  to  be  a  poet  of 
no  common  genius,  she  shrunk  from  allow¬ 
ing  her  pieces  to  be  collected  and  published. 
Her  brother,  who  fortunately,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies,  returned  to  practise  his 
profession  in  Warrington,  set  himself  to 
conquer  her  timidity ;  and  at  length,  finding 
it  difficult  to  overcome  her  reluctance,  under¬ 
took  the  responsibility  of  sending  out  a  cel- 
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lection  of  her  poems  on  bis  own  anthority. 
The  result  exceeded  his  expectations;  the 
work  was  so  warmly  received,  and  so  much 
admired,  that  fonr  editions  were  called  for  in 
the  first  year  of  publication,  and  the  baah- 
fnl  authoress  found  herself  established  as  a 
favourite  poet.  After  the  first  step,  to 
proceed  was  not  difficult;  the  next  year 
he  arranged  her  prose  pieces,  and  her  brother 
contributing  some  to  the  collection,  a  joint 
volume  was  issued,  and  proved  equally 
aocceasful. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  she  married  the 
Rev.  Rochemont  Barbanld,  to  whom  she  had 
long  been  engaged.  This  gentleman  was 
the  descendant  of  a  family  of  French  j 
Hnguenots,  who  fled  to  England  during  the 
persecuting  times  of  Louis  XIV.  His 
Csther,  it  may  be  known,  became  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  Church  of  England,  and,  on  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  aunts  of  George  III. 
to  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  accompanied  her 
to  Germany  as  chapluin.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Cassel,  Rochemont,  afterwards  the 
hnshand  of  Anna  Lsotitia,  was  horn,  and 
passed  his  childhood  on  the  Continent.  His 
father  designed  him  for  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  yet,  bearing,  probably,  the  fame 
of  Warrington  Academy,  placed  him  there — 
a  step  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  course 
in  life  and  the  principles  the  father  wished 
bis  son  to  adopt.  At  Warrington,  as  might 
be  expected,  Rochemont  Barbauld  imbibed 
principles  in  opposition  to  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  and,  faithful  to  his  convictions, 
avowed  those  principles ;  though,  it  is  said, 
this  course  “  threw  him  upon  the  world 
without  a  profession  and  without  fortune,” 
and  thus  for  a  long  time  he  was  prevented 
from  entering  on  the  union  to  which  he 
looked  as  the  completion  of  bis  earthly 
felicity. 

Meanwhile,  some  distinguished  women  of 
the  time,  who  were  great  admirers  of  Miss 
Aikin’s  genius,  urged  her  to  commence  a 
sort  of  collegiate  institution  for  ladies.  We, 
who  live  in  a  lime  when  such  institutions 
are  established  and  flourishing,  and  when  the 
best  results  may  be  expected  from  them, 
may  well  feel  surprised  at  Miss  Aikin's 
doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
method  of  instruction.  She  had  impor¬ 
tunately  sought  from  her  father  sound  and 
liberal  culture  for  herself,  and  yet  she 
either  entertained  his  prejudices  against  in¬ 
creasing  the  range  of  female  education,  or 


her  diffidence  rendered  her  objection  to  such 
a  scheme  insuperable.  After  commenting 
on  the  inutility  of  the  higher  branches  of 
study  to  women,  she  says — 

“1  am  not  at  all  qualified  for  the  task. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  manner  of 
educating  boys,  and  know  pretty  well  what 
is  expected  in  the  care  of  them ;  hut  in  a 
girl’s  boarding  school  I  should  be  quite  a 
novice.  I  never  was  at  one  myself,  have 
not  had  even  the  advantage  of  younger  sisters, 
which  might  have  given  me  some  notion 
of  the  management  of  girls ;  indeed,  for  the 
early  part  of  my  life,  1  conversed  little  with 
my  own  sex.  In  the  village  where  I  was 
there  was  none  to  converse  with,  and 
this  I  am  ve^y  sensible  has  given  me 
an  awkwardness  in  many  common  things 
which  would  make  me  most  peculiarly 
unfit  for  the  education  of  my  own  sex. 
But  suppose  I  were  tolerably  fit  to  instruct 
those  of  my  own  rank,  consider  that 
these  must  be  of  a  class  far  superior 
to  those  I  have  lived  amongst  and 
conversed  with.  Young  ladies  of  that 
rank  ought  to  have  their  education 
superintended  by  a  woman  perfectly  well 
bred,  from  whose  manner  they  may  catch 
that  ease  and  gracefulness  which  can  only 
be  learned  from  the  best  company ;  and  she 
should  be  able  to  direct  them,  and  judge  of 
their  progress  in  every  genteel  accomplish¬ 
ment.  I  could  not  judge  of  their  music, 
their  dancing ;  and  if  1  pretended  to  correct 
their  air,  they  might  be  tempted  to  smile 
at  my  own,  for  I  know  myself  remarkably 
deficient  in  gracefulness  of  person,  in  my 
air  and  manner,  and  in  the  easy  graces  of 
conversation.  Indeed,  whatever  the  kind 
partiality  of  my  friends  may  think  of  me, 
there  are  few  things  I  know  well  enough  to 
teach  them  with  any  satisfaction,  and  many 
I  never  could  learn  myself.  These  defi¬ 
ciencies  would  soon  be  remarked  when  I 
was  introduced  to  people  of  fashion;  and 
if,  notwithstanding,  I  should  meet  with 
encouragement,  I  could  never  prosecute, 
with  any  pleasure,  an  undertaking  to  which 
I  know  myself  so  unequal.  I  am  sensible 
the  common  boarding  schools  are  upon  a 
very  bad  plan,  and  believe  I  could  project  a 
better,  but  I  could  not  execute  it.” 

The  charming  frankness  and  modesty  of 
this  statement  are  beyond  praise.  Surely 
the  prejudices  of  society  that  so  often  then, 
and,  indeed,  now,  made  female  education 
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coosMt  in  the  attainment  of  mere  showy 
accomplishments,  calcnlated  to  make  a 
graceful  artiste  rather  than  a  good  and  sen¬ 
sible  woman,  were  at  the  root  of  her  re- 
Inctance  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
her  own  scz.  She  could  have  taught  prin¬ 
ciples;  society  demanded  a  few  brilliant 
results.  She  could  have  improved  the  mind  ; 
society  was  anxious  only  as  to  the  manner. 
The  system  of  getting  as  much  acquirement 
as  will  display  to  advantage,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  at  the  least  expense,  was 
then,  and  is  now,  the  obstacle  to  all  real 
reform  in  female  education.  IVith  boys  the 
case  is  different :  the  solidity  of  their  attain¬ 
ments,  it  is  well  known,  will  be  tested  in 
their  future  career;  accuracy  and  complete¬ 
ness  are  therefore  sedulously  sought  and 
valued.  They  are  not  educated  to  delight 
and  surprise  by  brilliancy  and  grace,  and  ■, 
consequently  the  strong  temptation  to  learn 
merely  for  display,  and  the  equally  strong 
and  more  fatal  temptation  to  see7n  rather 
than  to  be,  is  not  in  their  case  so  powerful. 
It  must  have  been  considerations  such  as 
these  that  disinclined  Mrs.  Barbauld  from 
entering  ou  the  very  difficult  work — difficult 
because  of  false  theories  and  inconsistent 
requirements,  and  which  led  her  to  prefer 
assisting  in  the  education  of  boys. 

The  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld  having 
entered  the  ministry,  became  the  pastor  of  a 
dissenting  congregation  at  Palgrave,  in 
Suffolk,  and  his  long-postponed  union  with 
Miss  Aikin  now  took  place — a  union  evi¬ 
dently  of  great  happiness,  though  childless ; 
a  circumstance  which,  to  persons  so  fond  of 
children,  must  have  been  a  disappointment, 
if  not  a  sorrow.  At  I’algrave  Mr.  Barbauld 
took  pupils,  his  wife  assisting  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  given.  In  this  work  the 
prime  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  life  passed.  Several 
pupils,  who  became  distingn^ed  msa,  were 
reared  under  her  judicious  care— William 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  known  as  a  literary 
man  of  eminence;  Dr.  Sayers,  author  of 
“  Sketches  of  Northern  Mythology Sir 
William  Cell,  the  celebrated  antiquarian  and 
topographer ;  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Den¬ 
man,  who,  before  he  completed  his  fourth 
year,  was  consigned  to  her  care ;  and  many 
other  noble  and  distroguished  pupils  attested 
in  lives  of  usefulness  the  admirable  methods 
she  adopted  in  their  culture. 

By  these  she  was  fondly  and  gratefully 
regarded  as  *‘the  mother  of  their  mind.” 


She  paid  very  great  attention  to  cultivating 
English  composition  among  her  pupils.  Her 
method  was  one  now  frequently  adopted. 
She  used  every  Saturday  to  read  to  them 
some  short  story  or  moral  essay,  and  then 
dismiss  tliein  to  write  out  the  narrative  or 
theme  in  their  own  words.  She  carefully 
overlooked  these  exercises,  correcting  errors, 
vulgarisms,  obscurity,  and  diffnsencss,  and 
assigning  a  distinct  reasofi  for  every  cor¬ 
rection,  so  that  the  boys  learned  not  only 
the  art  of  composition,  but  clear  rules  of 
criticism  and  good  taste. 

Geography,  history,  and  natural  history 
were  departments  she  taught  by  means  of 
lectures,  that  were  rendered  so  interesting 
that  these  studies  were  regarded  by  the 
pupils  less  as  lessons  than  as  pleasures. 

Her  brother.  Dr.  Aikin,  meanwhile  was 
not  satisfied  that  his  sister,  whose  powers  of 
mind  were  so  original  and  superior,  should 
spend  her  life  in  the  occupation  to  which 
she  was  devoted,  honourable  and  valuable  as 
that  doubtless  was.  He  wished  her  to  con¬ 
tribute  more  frequently  to  the  poetic  litera¬ 
ture  of  her  country.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  admiraUe  view  we  can  take  of  the 
character  of  tne  subject  of  our  sketch,  that 
no  desire  for  fame,  no  consciousness  of  her 
’  great  powers,  tempted  her  to  neglect  the 
solemn  trust  confided  to  her  by  the  parents 
1  of  her  pupils.  Her  time,  her  talents,  during 
I  the  years  that  she  was  engaged  in  tuition, 
r  were  all  given  to  the  one  cbject.  And  when 
I  it  is  remembered  how  aheorbing  the  duties 
of  an  instnictor  art,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Barbauld  did  ^r  work  as  work, 
in  real  continnons  earnestness.  Her  bcau- 
tifiil  books  for  children,  the  “  Easy  Lessons” 
and  the  “  Hymns  in  Prose” — books  the  pro- 
j  liSc  parents  of  a  large  and  valuable  progeny 
I  — were  written  for  the  nephew  whom  she 
had  adopted  (the  Charles  whom  almost  every 
I  English  child,  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
I  has  read  of,  and  seems  to  have  known  as  a 
I  companion),  and  for  her  juvenile  pupils. 
I  These  books  yet  maintain  thsir  place ;  their 
'  simplicity,  good  sense,  and  beautiful  poetic 
I  feeling  may  have  been  equalled  by  succeed¬ 
ing  writers,  but  have  certainly  never  been 
I  surpassed,  in  what  they  were  designed  to 
I  teach. 

I  In  1786,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  after  a 
I  short  tour  on  the  Continent,  removed  to 
Hampstead.  Few  persons  had  a  greater 
I  opportunity  of  observing  the  best  society 
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among  all  sects  and  parties  than  Mrs.  Bar- 
Iwuld ;  for  by  her  own  family  connexions 
she  was  known  to  most  of  the  more  emi¬ 
nent  dissenters  of  the  time,  and  persons  of 
liberal  politics ;  and  her  husband's  birth  and 


early  connexions  brought  him  into  inter* 
course  with  members  of  the  Establishment 
and  courtiers.  By  all  they  were  esteemed, 
nut  merely  for  their  brilliancy  of  talents, 
but  fur  their  conscientiousness  of  principle. 


nearer  to  her  brother,  between  whom  and 
herself  the  dear  love  of  their  early  years 
never  knew  an  abatement.  They  were 
friends  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  dear  and 
comprehensive  term  “  kindred  in  soul  as  in 
blood,"  while  each  formed  nearer  tier,  and 


After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  Hamp¬ 
stead,  daring  which  time  the  celebrated 
poetess.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  was  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  an  attendant  on  Mr.  Barhauld's 
preaching,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  removed 
with  her  hnsbaud  to  Newington,  to  be 
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were  fallj  alive  to  the  tenderest  eentunents  I 
of  affection  in  reference  to  those  ties,  yet 
the  tie  “  that  Nature  knit  at  birth”  between 
brother  aud  sister  was  never  loosened  but  by 
death.  .  , 

It  is  well  known  that  in  all  her  brother's 
(now  Dr.  Aikin)  literary  pursuits  Mrs.  liar- 
bauld  took  an  active  part,  and  the  very 
successful  juvenile  book,  "Evenings  at  i 
Home,”  contained  many  of  her  contribu¬ 
tions.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Aikin  edited  the  I 
*'  Monthly  Magazine,”  and  his  sister  also  [ 
engaged  in  the  task  of  criticism  and  editorial 
revision.  "  Akenside’s  Pleasures  of  Ima¬ 
gination"  and  "  Collins's  Odes"  were  pre¬ 
faced  by  beautiful  essays  from  her  pen. 
“  Richardson's”  voluminous  “  Correspond¬ 
ence”  she  prefaced  with  an  introduction 
more  valuable  than  any  letter  in  that  col¬ 
lection  :  and  she  made  also  an  excellent 
selection  from  the  writings  of  celebrated 
essayists  of  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guar¬ 
dian. 

Her  life,  though  unusually  serene,  was 
not  permitted  to  be  wholly  ymclouded  by 
sorrow.  After  a  union  of  thirty-four  years 
her  husband  died,  after  having  for  some 
considerable  time  suffered  under  a  mental 
malady  far  more  distressing  than  any  phy¬ 
sical  aiHictjons.  Though  bis  death,  doubt¬ 
less,  was  a  merciful  release,  yet  his  widow 
felt  the  blow  very  severely.  He  had  been, 
during  his  atfliction,  the  one  object  of  her 
solicitude  and  care,  and  those  who  have 
been  habituated  to  scenes  of  lengthened 
suffering  know  that  death  in  such  cases  is 
nut  the  less  felt,  though  it  may  have  been 
long  expected,  for  in  these  instances  not 
merely  the  companion,  but  the  occupation, 
of  the  survivor  is  removed. 

She  lost  her  brother  in  1822,  rather  more 
than  two  years  before  her  own  death.  She 
purposed  residing  for  the  rest  of  her  days 
with  the  nephew  she  had  adopted  and  edu¬ 
cated,  who  had  been  all  that  her  most  san¬ 
guine  hopes  could  desire. 

While  on  a  visit  to  her  brother's  widow, 
at  Newington,  she  was  attacked  by  illness, 
and  on  the  morning  of  March  the  9th,  1825, 
she  expired  peacefully,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  her  age,  and  in  her  death  realised 
her  own  beautiful  lines — 

Triumphant  smiles  the  victor's  brow. 

Fanned  by  some  angel's  purple  wing. 

Where  is,  0  grave !  thy  victory  now, 

And  where,  insidious  death,  thy  sting  T 
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IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

III. — THE  WIDOW. 

To  such  a  state  of  tension  had  the  mind 
of  Helen  been  brought  by  the  circumstances 
preceding  and  attending  her  husband’s  death, 
th.Tt  the  reaction  which  bad  followed  that 
tragical  event  had  proved  nearly  too  much 
for  the  strength  of  her  constitution.  The 
violence  whicli,  for  some  weeks  prior  to  bis 
death,  had  characterised  Forrester's  conduct 
towards  his  wife  had  terrified  her.  His 
threats,  imprecations,  and  entreaties,  when 
he  sought,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  last 
chapter,  to  mould  her  to  his  will,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  compel  her  to  give  up  all  that 
was  left  of  her  boy's  fortune  to  his  undisputed 
authority,  had  well  nigh  killed  her  whom  be 
had  sworn  to  lovejmd  to  cherish.  Still  she 
kept  her  resolution  to  resist  bis  tyranuy,  and 
preserve  some  trifle  out  ol  the  wreck  of  her 
large  fortune  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  child, 
when  he  should  reach  to  mau's  estate ;  and 
though  she  had  carried  her  point  by  acting 
fully  up  to  her  determination,  yet  had  this  been 
by  summoning  all  her  mental  and  physical 
strength,  and  all  the  moral  energy  of  which 
she  was  capable.  Hut  the  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  these  scenes  had  materially  under¬ 
mined  her  endurance  and  health.  'The  sub¬ 
sequent  I0S.S  of  her  child,  too,  fell  with  a 
crushing  weight  and  paralysing  influence  on 
her  remaining  powers — lust  to  her  at  the 
moment  she  believed  him  safe, torn  from  her 
arms  and  love  without  a  farewell  look  or 
parting  kiss,  or  the  mournful  satisfaction  of 
gazing  on  the  lifeless  clay,  or  perusing,  for 
the  last  time,  those  features  in  death  that, 
living,  formed  her  joy  and  happiness.  To 
lose  her  child,  her  idolised  and  darling  boy, 
by  a  violent  and  sudden  death,  was  an  afflic¬ 
tion  in  itself  sufliciently  terrible ;  but  when 
that  loss  was  coupled  with  his  undiscovered 
body,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  would 
never  behold  his  form  again,  or  snatch  from 
the  grave  one  memento  of  a  being  so  loved 
and  loving,  and  to  feel  that  the  parting  was 
irrevocable  and  eternal,  wrung  the  mother's 
heart  with  an  agony  and  remorse  almost 
unendurable.  In  the  void  and  utter  loneli¬ 
ness  of  her  heart,  and  that  life-w ear! ness 
that  ever  attends  sudden  and  irreparable 
calamity,  Forrester  found  her  an  easy  dupe 
to  his  artifices,  find,  by  his  abandonment  to 
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•orrow,  his  self-reproaches,  and  hy  an  agony  |  In  the  inextricable  confhaion  and  mia  of 
of  grief  that,  in  a  parent  was  too  natnral  {  her  husband's  affairs,  Helen  would  have  stmk 
for  doubt,  deceived  her  as  to  his  real  feelings; !  in  dismay  and  hopelcMneas  but  for  the  aa- 
and  by  this  Jmetse  and  artfully-acted  false-  I  sistance  of  one  who,  from  the  first  hour  of 
hood  so  won  again  upon  the  heart  of  his  >  his  acquaintance,  had  exerted  so  singular  and 
wretched  wife,  that,  soothed  by  her  husband's  |  powerful  an  influence  over  her  heart  and 
participation  in  her  distress,  and  having  no  1  mind — Sir  Arthur  Seymour.  Forrester’s 
longer  a  motive  in  her  boarded  wealth,  she  i  body  was  hardly  cold — before  the  customary 
gave  him  up  the  undisputed  control  of  all  j  formalities  after  death  could  be  performed — 
that  remained  of  her  once  ample  fortune.  |  when  the  corpse  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  a 
Possessed  of  this,  Forrester’s  tears  were  as  j  creditor,  and  all  the  money  found  on  it  se- 
evaneacent  ashis  pretended  grief;  and  Helen's  |  cured  by  the  ofiicer  in  charge ;  and,  though 
tenderness  was  acutely  shocked,  and  her  |  the  coroner's  warrant  for  interment  was 
maternal  feelings  cruelly  outraged,  by  the  im-  I  granted  after  the  inquest,  the  obdurate 
mediate  resumption  of  his  worst  and  most  de-  creditor  refnsed  to  allow  of  its  removal  till 
grading  vices.  The  sudden  execution  levied  his  claim  had  been  satisfied  in  full.  lu  this 
en  the  furniture — depriving  her  even  of  the  dilemma  Helen, Jaying  aside  all  apprehension 
portrait  of  her  child — with  the  knowledge  that  of  the  man  whose  presence  both  fascinated 
her  hnsband  had  secretly  left  her  to  combat  this  and  alarmed  her,  sent  a  note  to  Sir  Arthur, 
misfortune  aloue,  without  means  or  friends,  begging  his  immediate  attendance, 
had  hardly  forced  its  frightful  truth  on  her  Having  thrown  herself  upon  his  generosity, 
conviction,  when,  with  awful  but  retributive  and  appealed  to  his  kindness  as  the  friend  of 
justice,  his  bleeding  body  was  laid  at  her  her  husband,  she  besought  him,  as  he  bad 
feet,  and  the  crowning  atrocity  of  his  guilty  been  so  intimately  mixed  up  in  Forrester’s 
career — bis  dying  confession  of  the  murder  of  affairs,  to  inform  her  of  the  exact  nature  of 
his  own  child — filled  her  distracted  heart  with  her  husband’s  liabilities,  and  to  direct  her  in 
a  sense  of  wild  revenge  and  horror.  From  the  disposal  of  her  jewels — all,  she  said  with 
this  tempest  of  conflicting  passion  and  anguish  a  sigh,  that  she  had  left — so  as  to  enable  her 
she  was  forcibly  brought  back  to  the  stem  to  redeem  Mr.  Forrester's  body,  pay  his 
realities  of  her  domestic  duties,  and  the  im-  creditors  as  far  as  possible,  and  afford  him 
perative  necessities  of  her  household  cares,  that  amount  of  respect  in  his  funeral  which 
The  love  that  had  once  bound  her  to  the  position  he  held  in  society  demanded. 
Forrester  had  given  way  before  the  utter  j  She  concluded  by  beseeching  him,  as  her 
selfishness  of  bis  nature ;  the  enthusiasm  of  i  husband’s  friend  and  most  intimate  acqnaint- 
tbe  heart  was  gone,  her  existence  bad  been  I  ance,  to  take  this  commission  into  his  own 
robbed  of  the  romance  of  love,  and,  with  hands.  “  That  you  will  perform  it  with 
nothing  to  support  her  but  the  rigid  per-  honour,”  she  added,  “  although  I  have  but 
formance  of  her  duty  as  a  wife  and  the  little  knowledge  of  your  character,  my  heart 
approval  of  her  own  conscience,  her  life  bad  assures  me.” 

dwindled  from  its  early  promise  of  great  “Madam,  I  will  not  forfeit  your  good 
happiness  to  become  an  existence  of  mere  opinion,”  he  answered,  in  his  usual  c^m, 
passive  endurance  and  silent  sufi'ering.  But  passionless  tone.  “Yet  let  me  disabuse 
when  to  the  loss  of  her  husband's  affection  your  mind  of  the  belief  that  Mr.  Forrester 

was  added  the  terrible  death  of  her  child,  was  ever  my  friend ;  be - but  no  matter. 

then  bad  her  heart  nothing  left  on  which  to  Excuse  me,  madam,”  he  added  suddenly,  and 
expend  its  large  affection.  Her  fate  became  checking  himself  in  what  be  was  about  to 
truly  pitiable,  and,  having  no  longer  a  wish  in  say;  “1  will  implicitly  perform  the  duties 
life,  she  looked  on  death  not  only  as  a  happy  i  you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  have  but  one 
rest  from  care,  but  as  the  only  blessing  I  request  to  make,  and  that  you  must  be  good 
that  Heaven  could  now  award  to  her.  For-  1  enough  to  comply  with  as  early  as  possible.” 
raster’s  untimely  fate,  however,  and  the  “  1  am  sure  you  would  ask  nothing  that 
distracted  state  ef  his  aff'airs,  fortunately  |  in  any  relation  of  life  I  need  hesitate  to  per- 
ronsed  her  from  this  criminal  indulgence  of '  form,”  Helen  replied,  with  a  frankness  that 
her  grief,  and,  though  it  gave  not  a  purpose  I  made  the  blood  mount  for  a  moment  to  her 
to  her  life,  afl'urded  at  least  a  direction  and  i  pale  face,  flashing  it  for  a  moment  with  a 
occupation  for  her  mind.  ’  i  tone  of  its  former  beauty. 
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“  Yon  do  me  justice.  The  request  is,  that 
yon  will  to-morrow  take  up  your  residence 
in  Piccadilly,  where,  I  have  reawn  to  be¬ 
lieve,  you  will  find  all  prepared  for  yonr 
reception.  This  house,  apart  from  its  asso¬ 
ciations,  is  no  longer  suited  to  your  comfort, 
and  I  would  save  yon  from  the  pain  of  being 
told  it  is  no  longer  yours.  I  have,  madam, 
anticipated  what  you  would  say,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  as  he  bowed  and  stepped  before  her 
to  open  the  door.  “  The  funeral  has  been 
attended  to,  and  will  be  conducted  to¬ 
morrow.”  And  as  Helen  passed  out  with  a 
deep  curtsey,  Seymour  returned  to  the  table, 
and,  looking  over  the  papers  Helen  had 
placed  before  him,  was  quickly  absorbed  in 
the  business  he  had  undertaken.  Seymour 
had  hardly  concluded  the  calculations  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  when  Helen  abruptly 
re-entered  the  room,  and,  with  a  countenance 
in  which  shame,  disappointment,  and  grief 
were  strongly  marked,  exclaimed,  “Pray,  Sir 
Arthur  Seymour,  do  not  suppose  mo  guilty 
of  deceit  or  evasion,  but,  in  the  confidence 
that  I  had  wealth  in  the  possession  of  my 
jewels,  I  asked  your  aid  to  find  me  a  pur¬ 
chaser,  that  I  might  liberate  my  husband's 
memory  from  the  reproach  of  debt.  Hut  I 
find  I  am  a  greater  beggar  than  I  believed — 
they  are  gone — lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  I  am 
alike  powerless  to  vindicate  his  memory  or 
command  respect  for  myself.”  And  she 
turned  away  her  face  to  hide  the  quivering 
lip  that  showed  how  acutely  she  felt  this  last 
unworthy  action  of  her  husband. 

“  Think  no  more  of  it,  madam,”  replied 
Seymour,  as  he  rose  to  meet  her ;  “  all  you 
desired  to  do  I  believe  I  can  effeutnally  per¬ 
form  by  the  sale  of  things  neither  necessary 
to  your  comfort  or  repose.  Think  no  more 
of  them  in  the  light  of  means  to  an  end  that 
can  be  reached  another  way.  Consider  your 
wishes  as  already  gratified.”  And,  bowing 
low,  Helen,  with  still  sadder  heart,  quitted 
the  room. 

Seymour,  having  paid  the  balance  of  the 
debt  levied  on  the  body,  and  compromised 
the  execution  on  the  furniture  by  a  payment 
of  half  the  sum  demanded,  put  in  an  execu¬ 
tion  in  his  own  name  to  save  the  property, 
not  forgetting  the  horses  and  carriages  that 
were  to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
major,  but  which  his  abrupt  flight  after  the 
duel  bad  necessitated  his  leaving  behind; 
and,  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  funeral, 
sold  the  whole,  with  the  unexpired  lease  of 


the  villa,  and,  having  realised  a  large  amount 
on  the  property — from  the  interest  attached 
to  everything  connected  with  so  fashionable 
a  roui — was  enabled  to  pay  every  debt  in 
full,  without  trenching  on  the  Piccadilly 
residence,  and  to  place  above  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  hands  of  her  banker  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow. 

Assured  of  the  unencumbered  possession 
of  the  house  in  town,  aud  with  a  reduced 
establishment  to  suit  her  limited  means, 
Helen,  the  widow,  now  took  up  her  residence 
in  London,  living  in  perfect  retirement,  aud, 
j  with  tbe  exception  of  the  daily  visits  of  her 
cousin  Laura  and  the  occasional  ones  of  her 
husband,  Danuton,  passed  her  time  in  perfect 
seclusion  and  privacy;  for  no  sooner  bad 
Seymour  arranged  definitively  with  the  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  seen  Helen  satisfactorily  esta¬ 
blished  as  mistress  in  her  own  house,  than 
he  discontinued  tlie  frequency  of  his  calls, 
and,  finally,  broke  them  off  entirely. 

*  '  *  *  ♦  ’  ♦ 

Impressed  by  an  undefined  suspicion,  and 
actuated  by  an  intense  longing  to  behold 
once  more  the  rejected  of  her  youth,  the 
faithful  and  devoted  Arthur  Beauchamp, 
whose  presence  in  some  mysterious  manner 
seemed  ever  to  hover  round  her,  and  in  her 
deepest  affliction  appeared  to  yield  con- 
j  solation,  when  nothing  earthly  had  the 
power  to  relieve  for  a  moment  the  sorrow  at 
I  her  heart,  Helen  had  long  meditated  the 
I  propriety  of  discovering  the  abode  of  the 
I  miserable  man  whose  heart  she  had  crushed, 
I  and  whose  happiness  in  life  she  had  over- 
'  shadowed  with  misery  and  gloom.  In  one 
I  of  those  frequent  scenes  of  altercation  with 
her  husband,  Forrester  had,  as  we  hare  seen, 
!  in  a  fit  of  sarcasm  and  reproach  in  respect 
to  tbe  lover  whom  she  had  renounced  in 
,  favour  of  himself — when,  her  judgment 
blinded  by  her  vanity,  and  deluded  by  hii 
seeming  affection,  she  had  rejected  all  that 
was  true  and  honourable  for  a  hollow  sem¬ 
blance  of  love  and  a  specious  colouring 
of  esteem  and  regard — he  had  on  one 
occasion  entered  into  so  minute  a  description 
of  his  old  rival’s  residence,  that  Helen — now 
some  months  after  Forrester’s  death — when 
she  considered  the  matter  closely,  believed 
she  would  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  out 
his  retreat.  In  thus  seeking  for  Arthur 
Ueauchamp,  she  bad  no  definite  idea  beyond 
a  craving  curiosity  to  behold  once  more  him 
whose  singlenessof  heart  and  devoted  affection 
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had  contrwted  so  brigbtlj  beside  the  heart¬ 
less  and  unnatural  conduct  and  insulting 
behaviour  of  the  man  for  whose  sake  she 
bad  sacrificed  fortune,  peace,  and  love  itself ; 
for  she  felt  too  surely  that  neither  had 
Forrester  ever  really  loved  her,  but  that  her 
own  heart  had — unknown  to  herself  at  the 
time — been  irrevocably  plighted  to  the  very 
man  whom  she  had  so  coldly  and  cruelly 
rejected.  All  the  time  her  vanity  was  gra¬ 
tified,  the  real  state  of  her  atfections  was 
too  far  beneath  the  surface  to  give  her  an 
idea  of  the  truth ;  and  it  was  not  till,  one  by 
one,  the  sanctities  of  her  heart  were  trifled 
with  and  rudely  tom  down,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  hollow  mockery 
to  which,  in  the  name  of  lore,  she  had 
chained  her  destiny  and  sacrificed  her  life, 
and  the  trae  and  forcible  state  of  her  affec¬ 
tions  broke  on  her  with  startling  revelation. 
Something  in  Sir  Arthur  Seymour’s  voice 
and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  invariably 
affected  her  in  bis  presence,  and,  by  carry¬ 
ing  her  back  to  the  discarded  Beauchamp, 
produced  a  tranquillising  though  painful 
feeling  in  heart ;  though  beyond  this  trifling 
resemblance  all  similarity  ceased,  for  the 
moustache,  well-trimmed  beard,  and  long, 
wavy  curls  of  the  baronet's  hair,  with  the 
extreme  fashion  and  completeness  of  his 
costume,  placed  him  in  every  respect  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  resemblance  to  her 
discarded  and  misanthropic  suitor. 

Some  months  after  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  when  Seymour  had  ceased,  even 
in  the  company  of  Daunton,  ts  visit  her, 
Helen,  one  afternoon  in  the  autumn,  was  set 
down  by  a  cab  at  the  comer  of  one  of  those 
intersecting  streets  that,  like  network, 
unite  Sonthwark-bridge  and  the  Borough 
Market.  Here,  after  a  little  careful  scratiny 
and  some  inquiry,  she  was  ultimately  guided 
to  the  right  house,  a  tall,  gaunt  building, 
that  seemed  to  have  long  outlived  its  period 
of  gentility,  and,  like  a  human  fabric  in 
decay,  showed,  by  a  hundred  unmistakable 
marks  and  signs,  that  those  grim  com¬ 
panions,  poverty  and  want,  bad  made  the 
cheerless  tenement  their  habitation.  To 
Helen’s  inquiry  for  Mr.  Beauchamp,  she  was 
with  some  civility  shown  up  the  bare  and 
worm-eaten  stairs,  till,  almost  out  of  breath 
with  the  height  of  the  ascent  and  the  hot, 
unwholesome  closeness  of  the  place,  she 
was  compelled  to  pause  and  rest  before 
essaying  the  last  flight.  When,  however. 
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she  bad  surmounted  the  whole  distance, 
and  had  been  ushered  into  the  room,  she 
was  inexpressibly  affected  by  the  squalid 
wretchedness  that  encountered  her.  The 
confined  dimensions  and  uneven  floor  of  the 
room,  or  rather  garret,  the  'ow,  heavy  beams 
overhead,  the  coving  roof,  and  ragged  and 
discoloured  walls,  the  gaping  planks  and 
miserable  bed — where  want  and  anguish 
strove  to  beguile  the  hours  of  exhausted 
nature  with  sleep — formed  a  picture  of  such 
abject  want  and  discomfort,  that  Helen 
pressed  her  bands  before  her  eyes  as  if  to 
expunge  the  dreary  prospect  from  her  mind, 
and,  sinking  into  the  only  chair  the  tenement 
afi'orded,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears, 
conjured  up  by  the  memory  of  the  past  and 
the  stern  picture  of  the  present,  that  seemed 
to  scowl  mockingly  on  her  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  misery  on  which  she  gazed  so  shud- 
deringly.  Overpowered  by  the  weight  of 
her  feelings,  and  the  whispering  reproaches 
of  her  conscience,  and  finding  that  Beau¬ 
champ  was  not  expected  to  return  for  some 
hours,  Helen  inclosed  her  card,  and,  with 
a  few  lines,  begging  him,  if  his  heart  was 
capable  of  forgiveness  and  pity,  to  extend 
both  to  her,  and  treat  her  past  errors  as  the 
faults  and  weakness  of  youth,  and  not  the 
premeditated  faults  of  her  heart,  which 
would  ever  esteem  his  happiness  as  the 
chief  and  future  purpose  of  her  life,  quitted 
a  scene  that  had  so  strongly  excited  her 
sensibility. 

A  few  cold  and  freezing  lines  of  formal 
courtesy,  received  on  the  following  day,  was 
all  the  notice  that  the  moody  and  passion¬ 
less  soul  of  the  morose  Beauchamp  could 
send  to  the  once  living  idol  of  his  heart. 
“  He  had  lived  too  long  in  retirement,”  he 
said,  “  and  had  become  so  habituated  to  the 
obverse  picture  of  life,  that  he  cared  no 
longer  to  reverse  it,  lest,  in  his  maturer 
years,  he  might  be  again  the  dope  of  his 
eyes  and  the  fool  of  his  heart.”  Helen  was 
inexpressibly  humiliated  and  distressed  by 
this  rejection  of  all  forgiveness  and  amity 
between  them,  for  she  had  pictured  to  her¬ 
self  that,  now  all  obstacles  were  removed, 
Beauchamp  might  ofier  a  renewal  of  that 
love  which  she  had  so  wantonly  rejected, 
and  that  the  rest  of  their  lives  might  be 
passed  in  peace  and  happiness.  With  s 
heavy  sigh  at  the  fallacy  of  her  brief  dream, 
and  a  muttered  acknowledgment  of  the 
justice  of  the  decree,  Helen  looked  up  sud- 
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^lenly  as  Dauntoa  entered  the  room.  '*  It  is  I 
nnusual  to  see  you  alone,  or  without  Laura,” 
abe  said,  as  she  gave  him  her  band  in  cor-  I 
dial  welcome. 

“  That  is  an  omission  my  wife  will  soon 
relieve  me  of,”  he  replfed,  smiling,  “  for  I 
have  only  anticipated  her  arrival  by  the 
choice  of  a  dress;  for  while  she  was  deciding 
upon  the  choice  of  pattern  and  shade,  I 
stepped  on  to  apprise  you  that  Sir  Arthur 
Seymour  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
take  his  leave  before  quitting  the  country 
for  a  lengthened  time;  and  meeting  me  this 
morning,  he  requested  I  would  procure  him 
an  audience  to  suy  farewell.” 

Her  visitor  had  hardly  done  speaking, 
when  the  servant  announced  Sir  Arthur 
Seymour  and  Mrs.  Dannton ;  and  the  two 
individuals  entered  the  apartment  together, 
when,  as  soon  as  the  first  compliments  were 
over,  Laura  hastened  to  the  side  of  her  agi¬ 
tated  friend,  who  had  never  been  so  affected 
by  the  presence  of  this  strange  man  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  his  appearance 
produced  an  unaccountable  tremor  through 
her  whole  frame. 

“You  have  heard  of  the  request  that 
brings  Sir  Arthur  here?”  Helen  said  in  a 
low  whisper  to  her  cousin. 

“  I  have ;  but  why  are  you  so  affected  ? 
— why  do  you  tremble?”  she  inquired  softly. 

“  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  key  lies  some-  | 
where  here,  Laura,”  she  rejoined,  laying  her  < 
hand  on  her  heart,  and  returning  her  friend's  ' 
question  with  a  languid  smile ;  then,  sum-  I 
moning  all  her  courage  to  her  aid  and  turn-  | 
ing  towards  her  visitor,  who  stood  apart 
with  Daunton,  said,  “Sir  Arthur  Seymour, 
you  are  most  welcome,  though  the  cause  of 
your  visit  must  be  a  source  of  pain  to  all 
who  claim  your  friendship — to  no  one  more 
than  myself,  who  have  such  just  reason  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you.” 

“  Madam,”  replied  Seymour,  advancing 
to  meet  her,  and  bowing  to  the  compliment, 
“  I  have  sought  this  interview,  before  my 
departure,  to  restore  to  you  the  deeds  of  this 
house  and  some  trinkets,  your  property,  that 
have  reached  my  hands;  but  how,  I  must 
request  you  will  not  seek  to  know.  I  have 
retained  them  thus  long  only  for  safety. 
This,  madam,  makes  you  undisputed  mis¬ 
tress  of  this  house,  with  all  that  it  contains." 
And  he  placed  in  her  hands  the  deed  he  had 
obtained  from  Forrester.  “These  caskets 
contain,  I  believe,  the  entire  of  your  jewels,” 
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he  continued,  presenting  the  cases  be  had 
purchased  from  her  husband  at  the  same 
time,  when,  through  the  intelligence  of  the 
valet,  Seymour  discovered  that  Forrester  had 
rifled  his  wife's  cabinet. 

“  My  jewels  1”  exclaimed  Helen,  in  a  tone 
and  expression  of  perfect  amazement.  “  I 
am  powerless  to  thank  you — speechless  with 
gratitude.  Show  me.  Sir  Arthur,  how  I 
shall  thank  you,”  she  replied,  as,  with  trem¬ 
bling  hands,  she  gave  them  to  her  cousin. 

“  Only  let  me  live,  madam,  in  your  memory 
less  censured  than  by  the  world,  and  I  sm 
fully  recompensed.” 

“  An  easy  task,  sir,  where  the  heart  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  approving  judgment,” 
she  rejoined,  as  a  deep  blush  flitted  over  her 
countenance. 

“  1  have  yet  another  restitution  to  make — 
an  object  in  which  I  own  my  selfish  heart 
took  pleasure — and  I  restore  it  to  your  cus¬ 
tody  with  the  regret  of  a  lost  talisman,” 

I  Seymour  resumed,  in  a  slightly  faltering 
I  voice,  as,  making  a  sign  to  Daunton,  his 
i  friend  unperceived  quitted  the  room. 

I  “  Then  keep  it,  sir,  I  beg,  and  let  it  be  a 

!  link  of  enduring - friendship  between  ns.” 

!  She  had  almost  said  love,  in  the  warmth  and 
I  eagerness  of  her  reply. 

“  Yon  know  not  what  you  offer,  madam; 
this  jewel  is  so  much  a  part  of  happiness 
that,  giving  or  taking,  one  must  joy,  the 
other  suffer.  Yon  will  not  deem  the  gem 
less  worthy  because  I  have  prized  it.” 

“I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart,  where  it 
shall  remind  me  of  one  whose  generons 
nature  has  woke  so  strong  an  interest  in  my 
breast — wear  it  for  life,”  she  added  with 
emotion,  as  the  solitude  of  her  heart  rose 
I  suddenly  before  her,  “  ahd  it  shall  attend 
me  to  the  grave.” 

I  “  Then  accept  from  my  hand  the  only 
I  jewel  that  deserves  to  live  within  so  pure  a 
I  sanctuary.”  And,  stepping  back  towards 
I  the  door,  he  took  the  hand  of  Helen's  child, 
who  with  Daunton  entered  the  room,  and 
leading  him  to  his  mother,  before  Helen  had 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  placed  its 
hand  in  that  of  his  mother,  as  the  delighted 
child,  looking  np,  exclaimed,  “  My  mamma !' 

The  touch,  the  voice,  and  the  sight  shot 
through  the  mother's  frame  with  a  revulsion 
!  of  tenderness  and  feeling  so  quick  and  start- 
^  ling  as,  but  for  the  actual  and  living  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  beloved  object,  would  have  ^en 
fatal;  but,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  Helen 
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threw  her  arm*  round  her  child’s  neck,  and, 
falling  on  her  knees  in  speechless  happiness, 
gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grateful  tears.  Laura, 
who  was  hardly  leas  surprised  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  child,  whom  all  supposed  as 
dead,  cast  a  look  of  reproach  at  her  smiling 
husband  for  his  participation  in  the  secret, 
and  hastened  to  her  friend  to  share  in  the 
caresses  of  the  recovered  child ;  while  Sey¬ 
mour,  having  waited  Helen’s  recovery  from 
the  first  shock  of  her  happiness,  took  np  his 
hat,  and,  muttering  farewell,  turned  to  depart. 

“  Oh,  no,  no  1”  exclaimed  Helen,  darting 
across  the  floor,  and,  regardless  of  all  appear¬ 
ance,  placing  her  arms  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
with  a  look  of  beseeching  tenderness,  im¬ 
ploring  him  to  stay.  “  Do  not  leave  me,” 
she  proceeded.  ”  Is  there  no  recompense 
this  poor  heart  can  make  for  benefits  so 
manifest?  You  do  not  answer.  Ob,  speak  I 
Is  there  no  way  by  which  to  show  the  deep 
devotion  of  gratitude?  Why  is  it  that  I 
feel  DO  shame  in  asking  you  to  stay,  and 
share  the  happiness  you  hare  made  ?  Teach 
me,  sir,  some  way  to  recompense  such  lasting 
obligation,"  and  she  hung  with  affectionate 
tenderness  on  his  arm. 

«  bladaro,  I  am  fully  paid — ^more  than  re¬ 
warded.  Allow  ms  to  depart,”  he  replied. 

*'  Laura,”  cried  Helen,  falling  in  shame 
and  confusion  on  her  cousin’s  neck,  “  I  am 
repulsed  and  humbled.”  Then  with  an  effort, 
turning  towards  Seymour,  she  said,  “  Permit 
your  courtesy.  Sir  Arthur,  to  tell  me  how 
my  child,  whom  I  mourned  as  dead,  has 
bMii  preserved,  how - " 

*  Pardon  me,  madam;  my  friend — I  mean, 
Mr.  Daunton — will  hereafter  discharge  that 
dnty.  Let  go,  child.  Arthur,”  he  cried 
abruptly,  as  the  boy,  leaving  Laura,  ran  to 
Seymour,  and  took  his  hand,  and,  clinging 
to  his  clothes,  offered  to  detain  him. 

“  Yon  told  me  you  would  stop  with  me 
and  mamma,  when  yon  brought  me  back, 
you  did,”  cried  the  child,  with  artless  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  “and  now  yon  want  to  leave  ns.” 

“  Tell  it  her  yourself,”  exclaimed  Daunton, 
in  reply  to  Seymour’s  reference.  “  I  will 
hold  my  peace  no  longer.  He  who  guarded 
yon,  Mrs.  Forrester,  from  insult,  saved  your 
child  from  death,  and  watched  over  your 
welfare  with  unflagging  interest,  is,  althongh 
be  has  succeeded  to  his  uncle’s  fortune  and 
title,  your  devoted  and  still  constant  lover, 
Arthur  Beauchamp.” 

“  My  heart  presaged  it,”  Helen  cried,  with 
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I  fervent  joy,  as,  folding  her  hands,  she  stood 
gazing  in  mute  devotion  on  the  man  who,  in 
I  despite  of  wrong,  bad  so  laboured  in  her 
welfare.  “  Can  you  not  yet  forgive'  me, 
Arthur?”  she  continued,  after  a  pause.  “  I 
never  knew,  till  I  bad  sacrificed  myself,  how 
much  I  loved,  bow  dear  you  were  to  me. 
Can  yon  not  pardon  the  folly,  the  weakness 
of  the  girl,  and  trust  to  the  deep  devotion  of 
the  woman’s  heart,  which  henceforth  can 
know  no  joy  not  shared  with  you,  no  happi- 
ness  of  which  yon  do  not  claim  a  portion. 
Oh,  I  am  justly  served,”  she  added,  as  she 
turned  away  weeping,  “and  cruelly  pnnbhed.” 

“  Seymour,”  exclaimed  Daunton,  as  he 
took  the  child  in  his  arms,  “  I  thought  yon 
were  nobie  and  generous ;  but  this  is  unmanly, 
it  is  revenge.” 

“  It  is  false!”  cried  Seymour  passionately. 
“My  heart  is  swelling  with  its  pent-up  love 
to  bursting,  the  long-checked  tide  of  feeling 
breaks  its  frozen  bounds,  and  flows  a  deluge 
of  rekindled  love  and  truth.  Helen,  look 
np ;  come  to  my  arms  and  nestle  in  my 
heart;  and  let  me  perish  when  I  again 
resign  the  idol  of  my  youth,  the  trust  and 
beauty  of  my  life !”  and,  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  Seymour  testified  his  happiness  with 
the  most  impassioned  bursts  of  love  and 
tenderness. 

The  sequel  of  our  story  is  soon  told.  At 
the  proper  expiration  of  her  mourning,  Helen 
was,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and 
happiness,  united  to  the  man  of  her  earliest 
choice,  and  whom  trials  and  suffering  had 
proved  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
that  guarantee  domestic  peace  and  a  wife’s 
comfort ;  while  Helen  fully  realised  that, 

!  as  “maid,  wife,  and  widow,” there  was  yet  a 
stags  of  content  and  peace  more  calm  and 
blissful  than  either,  which  she  consummated 
with  the  man  of  her  tastes  and  affections,  as 
the  widow  married. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  love  so  tried  in 
the  adversity  of  life,  so  sifted  from  all  the 
sordid  motives  of  human  action,  and  purified 
from  all  the  grosser  passions  of  erring  nature, 
could  be  otherwise  than  supremely  auspicious 
and  fortunate.  Happy  in  the  reciprocity  of  their 
sentiments,  and  bound  by  the  most  endearing 
ties  of  love  and  unchanging  afl'oetion,  the  union 
of  the  long-severed,  but  at  last  united,  lovers, 
threw  a  h^o  of  the  purest  bliss  and  unshaken 
happiness  round  the  lives  of  the  ever-faitbfnl 
and  devoted  Arthur  Seymour  and  his  now 
smiling  and  rejoicing  Helen. 
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JACKET,  IN  PIQUE.— (»«K  K*KT  PAOI.) 

White  piqn£  Jacket!  are  to  rery  mnch  worn,  and  goes  all  round  the  Jacket.  The  tleere  ia 
with  coloured  nklrts,  that  we  are  sure  the  pattern  eloied  only  for  a  short  way  from  the  top,  and  it 
we  now  give  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readei^  requires  the  sleerc  that  is  worn  under  it  to  be 
eepecially  as  it  will  be  found  equally  elegant  and  very  much  omainented.  The  buttons  should  be 
suitable,  if  made  of  cloth  and  Telret,  at  a  more  gilt  or  any  fancy  jewellery, 
adranced  season  of  the  year.  If  made  in  cloth,  all  the  trimmings  should  be 

In  piqne,  the  bertha  should  bo  made  of  the  in  relret,  and  the  bertha  finished  with  a  rich 
same  material,  cut  bias,  and  trimmed  with  fringe.  A  rich  moiri  antique,  or  other  silk,, 
needlework.  A  bias  fold  also  finishes  the  sleerc,  would  look  rery  handsome. 
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“  'Tis  a  fierce  wind,  ftood  mine  host,  and 
the  night  is  coming  on ;  my  steed,  too, 
without  some  slight  respite  to  his  labour, 
is,  like  myself,  too  ill-conditioned  to  travel 
ns  far  as  Whitehall,  whither  my  affairs  call 
me.  So  th.at,  were  your  hostelry  as  full 
of  guests  as  London  town  is  full  of  sign¬ 
boards,  you  must  e’en  afford  me  shelter  fur 
nn  hour  or  two.” 

No.  6,  You  VL 


“  In  troth,  master,”  replied  the  host,  ye 
have  chosen  a  naughty  night  to  travel  in, 
for,  i'faith  !  my  private  chambers  are  all 
occupied  by  constant  gviests ;  and  my 
public  room  is  filled  by  a  set  of  gallants, 
who  choose  this  night  in  every  week  to 
make  merry  at  the  sign  of  the  ‘Mer¬ 
maid.’  ” 

i  “  ’Tis  wondrous  hard,  mine  host,”  re- 
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turned  the  stranger,  “  that  a  benighted  ] 
traveller,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  his  Ma-  ] 
jesty,  should,  in  the  centre  of  this  ancient 
and*  hospitable  city  of  London,  and  from  so  | 
fail'  a  host  as  thou  art,  beg  in  vaui  for  that  | 
favour  which  would  be  freely  granted  to 
him  by  a  wanderer  of  the  desert.  May  1 1 
crave  of  thee,  at  least,  this  courtesy,  to . 
commend  me  to  those  gullauts,  and  say  I 
that  a  Kentish  gentleman,  whom  nightfidl  | 
and  the  tempest  have  driven  here  for ' 
shelter,  begs  to  know  if  he  may  wiuin 
hunself  at  the  same  fire  with  tlieiu,  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  their  merriment  ?” 

The  host  stared  the  pertuiai'ious  stranger 
in  the  face,  while  he  slowly  imbarred  the 
um-gutc ;  for,  during  this  conversation,  the 
traveller  had  ({uestioued  on  the  outside, 
while  the  host  answered  liim  through  a 
small  grating.  “  They  are  not  such 
churlish  curs  as  to  deny  thee  that.”  said 
the  latter,  “  although  they  have  players, 
and  poets,  and  ne’er-do-wells  of  all  sorts 
amongst  them.  They  drink,  too,  plenty 
of  sack  and  rhenish  ;  and  the  silver  comes 
at  last,  although  sometimes  it  is  overlong 
in  its  travels.  No,  no,  they  would  not 
drive  a  night-foundered  stranger  from  the 
gates ;  and  you,  sir,  it  is  l&ely,  will  be 
wanting  a  flask  of  good  wiae  to  keep  the 
raw  uight  air  £suiu  your  stomach  ?” 

“  It  U  the  verv’  Amg,  mute  host,”  said  the 
stranger,'as  the  man  flagous  and  pun¬ 
cheons  was  helping  him  from  his  ste^  in 
the  inn-yard,  “  whkh  1  was  about  to  crave 
of  thee.  But  first  bear  my  uisMage  to 
thy  guests,  and  1  will  await  their  answer 
in  the  hall.” 

The  host,  or,  as  we  shall  in  future  call 
him.  Master  Stephen  Draw  well,  disappeared 
at  this  bidding ;  but  soon  retuniwd  with  a 
message  from  his  gue.sts  to  say  that  the 
stranger  was  heartily  welcome  to  their 
society.  He  then  ushered  him  across  a 
long  corridor,  and  up  a  flight  of  step.s  into 
a  spacious  apaitment,  where  tlm  gallants 
of  whom  he  had  spoken  were  usseinhled. 
A  long  table  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  room,  while  an  enormous  wood  tire 
blazed  at  each  extremity.  The  floor  was 
strewn  with  rusiies — a  piece  of  state  and 
luxury  with  which  Muster  Drawwell 
ornamented  his  common  room  on  this  night 
of  the  week  only ;  imd  wax  tapers  were 
placed  on  various  ])arts  of  the  long  oaken 
table,  which  was  also  plentifully  finished 


with  flasks  and  cups,  bearing  generous 
liquors  of  every  quality. 

The  stranger  was  kindly  welcomed  hr 
the  whole  party,  and  was  conducted  to  a 
scat  at  the  riglit  hand  of  the  person  u  ho 
appeared  to  otliciate  as  their  president,  or 
chairmaiu  A  slight  glance  at  the  persons 
by  wliom  he  was  surromided  convinced 
him  that  he  was  in  the  company  of  no 
common  men.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  pluuily  habited ;  and  many  of  them 
were  imiw  coasiderably  under  the  iuflucuoc 
of  the  purple  deity,  to  whom  they  had  been 
sucriiicing.  But,  amidst  the  wild  jollity 
and  obstreperous  mirth  in  which  they  in¬ 
dulged,  he  detected  many  brilliant  siiUies 
of  wit,  most  .caustic  touches  of  satire, 
aud  a  profound  ocquaiutance  with  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  the  human  heart. 

After  listening  for  some  time  with  va¬ 
cuity,  and  almost  disgust,  to  a  stale  punster, 
he  found  him  suddenly  transfonowd  into  a 
nuin  of  brilliant  genius ;  a  dull  person  near 
him,  whom  his  potatious,  aud  too  great  an 
indulgence  in  that  firugrant  weed  which 
hud  recently  been  imported  from  Virginia, 
seemed  to  have  reduced  to  a  state  of  list- 
lessDMS,  at  the  inspiring  call  of  some  kin¬ 
dred  iphrit,  discovered  himself  to  be  an 
accoaepMhed  sdiolur  and  an  observant  aud 
philesuphical  traveller ;  whilst  a  tliird, 
after  singing  a  stave  of  a  dull  and  sense¬ 
less  madrigal,  became  engaged  in  a  di.scns- 
sion  which  drew  forth  from  him  a  display  of 
knowledge  aud  ebxjueuce  at  which  Deiuo.s- 
theues  himself  would  have  sat  down  iii 
despair. 

Such  wa#  the  gifted  but  eccentric  circle 
to  which  our  traveller  found  himself  in¬ 
troduced.  The  president,  to  whose  pecu¬ 
liar  care  he  was  assigned,  was  a  thick¬ 
set  and  rather  clumsily-built  iht.sou,  with 
a  rouiul,  burly  face  ;  a  high  tbi-eheiui,  and 
eyc.s,  whose  uncommon  expression  of  keen¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  was  not  impaired  by 
1  the  cireumstanco  of  one  ladng  considerably 
I  larger  than  the  other.  He  .seemed  to  bo 
;  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  jovial  station 
'  which  he  occupied ;  for,  us  the  llask.s 
^  passed  round  the  table,  he  pulled  from  them 
.  as  long  and  as  hearty  a  drought  as  any 
of  the  company,  aud  apparently  with  loss 
etfect  of  ebriety  than  most  of  them.  HLs 
cuiiYcrsational  jKJwers  seemed  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  the  sly  satire,  the  fine  humour, 
aud  the  polished  wit,  which  escaped  appa- 
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mitly  unoonuciourfy  from  hixlipn,  kept  the 
table  in  a  roiir  during  the  vliole  of  the 
evening. 

This  vivacious  chniimnn  soon  found  out 
tlmt  the  rtnvnger  had  l)een  in  the  army. 
“  You  have,  doubtless,  then,”  he  said, 
“  fbugltt  against  the  Don,  sir,  in  the 
Netherlands  ?” 

“  I  have,  sir,”  replie<l  the  stranger ;  “  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  .America.” 

“  I  had  a  aeratch  with  him  myself,” 
said  the  chairman.  “  When  lx)rd  Essex 
went  over  to  Flanders,  I  was  in  good  old 
Sir  Tliomas  Stanton’s  regiment.” 

“  Indeed  !”  said  the  other,  somewhat 
mcredulonsly ;  “  and  may  I  ask  your 
name  ?" 

“  Yon  may,  and  learn  it  too,”  replied 
the  dignitary  of  the  ‘  Mennaid “  ’tis 
Jonson.” 

“  .lonson !”  said  the  stranger,  who  now 
felt  convinced  that  ho  was  either  gravely 
imj)osed  upon  by  the  ch.airman,  or  that 
the  wags  of  the  hostelry  were  laughing  at 
him  in  their  sleeves ;  ‘“’tis  strange!  I  was 
well  aequaiuted  with  every  offi('er  in  the 
regiment,  and  do  not  recollect  one  of  that 
name.” 

“  Officer !”  shouted  the  other,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  shout  with  an  obstreperous 
laugh ;  “  no,  no,  man  ;  fortune  placed  me 
in  tlie  ranks.  Tw'as  a  Iwjy’s  freak ;  I 
thought  that  I  should  prefer  handling  a 
musket  to  a  trowel,  so  1  left  the  Iront  of 
Liuc.oln'8-inn  gateway  for  the  palisadoes  of 
Bnigcs.” 

A  light  broke  in  ujton  the  stranger's 
mind,  wha-h  instantly  brighumed  over  his 
face.  “Can  it  l)e?”  he  sai<l.  “I  have 
heard  of  this  story  before.  Can  you  be 
the  poet — tlie  dramatist — B™ .lonson?" 

“  Ay,”  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices  from  all 
parts  of  the  room,  “  who  but  Ren  ?  rare 
Ben  !  jovial  Ben !  honest  Ben  !  immortal 
Ben  !”  and  the  mirth  and  conviviality  were 
redoubled;  while  the  stranger,  who  felt 
like  one  who  has  mieonsciously  intruded 
inm  the  presence  of  superior  beings,  was 
by  turns  awed  and  <leliglitcd  by  tlie  per¬ 
sons  among  whom  las  foimd  himself. 

Almut  the  middle  of  the  table  was 
seated  a  person  of  a  singularly  saturnine 
and  melancholy  expression  of  countenance. 
His  features,  which  wore  somewhat  of  an 
Italiiuj  c-art,  uidicated  fine  intelligence  an<l 
a  polisliod  taste ;  but  still  there  was  some¬ 


thing  about  them  which  repelled  the 
advances  of  the  most  cordially  disposed; 
and  every  sentence  that  fell  from  his 
lips  was  imbued  with  the  bitterest  and 
most  virulent  personal  satire.  The  praises 
and  complimcuts  wliitdi  were  hca|>eJ  upon 
Jonson,  in  consequeiies  of  the  stranger's 
surprise,  seemed  greatly  to  disoorapose  this 
I  personage.  He  listened  to  them  in  silence, 

!  mid  after  they  Lad  snbsideil,  pursed  Ids  lips 
into  a  siirdonic  grin,  while  ho  addressed 
the  chnunuan  in  these  words: — 

l*r»y  tell  me,  Ben,  where  does  the  roTsten’  lurk  ? 
What  others  call  a  Play,  you  call  a  H'ont.’ 

The  sting  in  this  line  consisted  in  the 
'  fiict  of  Jonson  Iniving  lately  published  a 
j  volume  of  plays,  entitled  “  Works  of  Ben- 
I  janun  Jonson  ;”  which  tenn  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  ridienlonsly  arrogant  and  pompons, 
although  it  has  since  been  commonly 
applied  in  the  sanle  sense.  Some  of  the 
company  were  amused,  but  more  were 
grieved  at  this  sally,  as  tending  to  damp 
riieir  hilarity;  but  no  one  seemed  more 
disconcerted  than  tlie  jicrson  wlio  was  the 
object  of  it.  At  length,  however,  a  lame 
man  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  ex¬ 
claimed,  while  a  gO(Mi-liumourcd  smile 
iiiuntled  over  his  features. 

The  Author's  frisnd  thus  for  the  Author  ssvs, 
Ben's  Pliirs  are  Works,  while  others'  Works  are 
I'Uyt. 

The  momentary  damp  which  had  hang 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  company  was  dis¬ 
pelled  by  this  sally ;  and  one  long,  loud 
peal  of  laughter  and  applause  cleared  away 
the  gloom  which  hail  darkened  round 
them. 

“  Thanks,  ninde  Willy,”  said  .Tnnson ; 
“thanks,  my  sweet  Swan  of  Avon.  A 
mad  wag,  my  friend,"  he  coiitinned,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  stranger.  “  He  commenced 
his  career  with  docT-stealing,  and  he  has 
I  ever  since  continued  the  pilfering  trade,  by 
stealing  away  the  hearts  of  all  who  know 
him.” 

I  “  Is  it  Sliakspenre  ?”  inquired  tlie 
\  stranger,  in  a  tremulous  tone. 

I  “’Tis  none  but  he,”  n'tnmcd  .lonson; 

I  “a  kind  gossip  and  n  clever.  He  lacks 
I  the  ancient  tongties  thongii,  and  he  dotii 
I  take  the  most  irreverent  Uberties  with  the 
wise  mlcs  of  the  StagvThe;  yet  he  knows 
in  some  sort  to  tickle  the  jiopnlar  car,  and 
1  crowds  will  go  to  see  his  reiiresentatioa  of 
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a  ibipwreck,  although  it  be  upon  the  coast  I 
of  Bohemia,  who  do  not  comprehend  a 
■ingle  one  of  the  classical  illusions  in  my 
Poetaster.” 

“Nay,  nay,  Ben,”  said  a  keen-eyed, 
mod-looking  young  man  by  his  side,  “thy 
Poetaster  hath  its  praise ;  but  match  it  not 
■with  the  immortal  works  of  the  sovereign 
king  of  all  playinTights.” 

“  I  cry  you  mercy.  Master  Beaumont,” 
■aid  Jonson  ;  “  I  knew  not  that  thy  quick 
ears  were  so  close  to  my  hasty  tongue. 
But,  Francis,  friend,  have  a  care  in  future, 
when  thou  speukest  of  kings,  lest  thou  be 
thought  to  trench  upon  the  jure  divino, 
and  como  to  be  accused  in  tlie  court  of  our 
Scots  sovereign  of  lese-majesty,  or  high 
treason.  The  preaching  of  churlish  John 
Knox,  and  the  schooling  of  Buchanan,  have 
somewhat  soured  the  regid  visage  towards 
the  quips  of  English  stage-plays  and  pro¬ 
fane  players.” 

“  Thou  hast  not  heard,  then,”  rejoined 
the  person  addressed,  “  that  the  king 
himself  hath  commanded  a  play  from  the 
hand  of  Master  Shakspeare ;  specially  re¬ 
questing  that  the  dramatis  persona  should 
comprise  some  of  liis  own  good  Scottish 
ancestors.” 

“  Omitting  Italian  lute-players,  and  all 
merely  presumptive  ancestors,  of  course,” 
quoth  Jonson,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  that 
was  not  imusual  with  him,  when  he  felt,  or 
fancied,  that  his  poetic  achievements  were 
under-rated,  or  that  the  literary  labours  of 
a  contemponiry  were  unjustly  preferred  to 
his  own.  The  flush  on  his  swart  brow, 
however,  wa«  dispelled  by  a  good-humoured 
■mile  almost  before  he  had  given  expression 
to  the  spleen  which  occasioned  it,  and  he 
ad<led,  “  But  I  rejoice  in  thy  rare  fortune, 
Willy.  There  is  none  worthier  to  bask  in 
the  light  of  royal  favour,  or  to  wear  the 
laurel  crown  of  poesy  itself,  than  my  witty 
and  wanton  Warwickshire  deer-stalker; 
and  so  saith  a  buxom  hostess  that  we  wot 
of,  whose  judgment  in  these  matters  h.ath 
heen  ripened  by  communication  with  the 
learned  clerks  and  critics  of  a  certain 
classical  university  that  lieth  between 
London  and  Warwickshire.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  the  pretty  Mistress  Davenant, 
the  Oxfori  tapstress,  for  whose  bantling 
onr  ‘  honest  lago'  here  stood  jrod-father  last 
Michaelmas,"  said  Francis  Beaumont,  “and 


to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  borne  a  nearer 
relationship  several  months  before.” 

This  allusion  to  the  reputed  paternity  of 
the  then  infant  William  Davenant  was  the 
occasion  of  some  mirth  among  the  company, 
but  elicited  no  other  observation  from 
Shakspeare  than  a  piece  of  light  raillery  at 
the  expense  of  Master  Beaumont,  whom 
he  warned  to  beware  of  being  seen  abroad 
by  daylight  unaccompanied,  as  he  then 
was,  hy  his  shadow  (the  inimitable  John 
Fletcher  was  sometimes  so  called),  lest  he 
should  be  accused  by  the  king's  agents, 
appointed  to  seek  out  the  children  of  Satan, 
of  being  a  veritable  wizard.  At  this  point 
of  the  dialogue,  Jonson,  who  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  suffer  the  banter  of  his  fKends  to 
iKjcome  a  source  of  annoyance  or  irritation, 
at  once  turned  the  conversation,  by  inquir¬ 
ing  when  he  should  have  the  satisfaction 
to  carry  to  the  baptismal  font  the  little 
Judith  Shakspeare. 

“  Right  speedily,  Ben,”  answered  tlie 
poet ;  “  and  then  we  shall  see  what  rare 
present  thou  wilt  bestow  upon  her.” 

“  It  shall  be  something,”  returned  Jonson, 
“  which  it  is  fitting  for  a  poet  and  a  scholar 
to  give— one  who  hath  the  tongues,  and  is 
skilled  in  tlie  lore  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.” 

“  Give  her  some  latten  spoons,”  added 
Shakspeare,  “  and  then,  Ben,  thou  canst 
translate  tliem.” 

“A  murrain  upon  thy  word-torturing 
wit,  Willy,”  replied  Jonson ;  “  thou  per- 
verter  of  language,  and  destroyer  of  the 
simplicity  of  syllables.  But  a  truce  to 
these  wit-combats,  as  Master  Fuller  calleth 
them,  and  let  us  have  a  catch.  And,  in 
happy  time,  here  cometh  Master  Stephen 
Dowland,  and,  by  my  faith.  Master  Matthew 
Locke  with  him.  A  song.  Master  Locke  ; 
a  song,  and  that  right  speedily.” 

Locke,  however,  had  no  sooner  joined 
the  party  than  he  engaged  in  <-lose  con¬ 
versation  with  Shakspeare,  without  paying 
tuiy  attention  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

“  He  heeds  mo  not.  Master  Dowland,” 
8.aid  .Jonson  ;  “  he  and  that  Warwickshiro 
carle  are  plotting  some  mischief,  for  their 
heads  have  never  been  under  the  same 
roof  for  the  last  three  months  witliout 
coming  into  close  contact.” 

“  And  reason  good,”  answered  Dowland, 
with  a  look  of  superior  intelligence  ;  “  the 
plot  they  have  in  hand  too,  is  no  less  than 
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the  overthrow  of  an  usurper,  and  the  hero 
a  bare-legged,  if  not  a  red-headed  Scot.” 

“  Flat  treason,  by  the  mass,  Stephen,” 
said  Master  Beaumont,  with ,  affected 
gravity  ;  “  an’  this  come  to  be  talked  of, 
we  shall  all  be  set  down  in  the  list  of 
papists  and  desperately  disaffected ;  and, 
maybe,  take  a  chance  for  swinging  on  the 
same  tree  which  was  the  ladder  to  Paradise 
of  Guido  Vaux  and  the  other  ‘gunpowder’ 
worthies  last  winter,  when  they  failed  in 
their  ingeniously  contrived  adventtue,  to 
convert  the  houses  of  Parliament  into  a 
new  school  for  involuntary  martyrs.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  good  Francis,”  returned 
Dowland,  “  tliis  is  a  better  plot  than  theirs, 
and  less  liable  to  have  a  different  catas¬ 
trophe  to  what  is  intended,  or  to  bring 
mischance  upon  its  author.  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  though,  it  may  bo  said  to  be  like 
that  of  which  you  have  spoken ;  the  King 
himself  having  .scented  it  out,  and  given 
special  direction  concerning  its  actors,  and 
the  fitting  time  and  place  when  it  shall  be 
made  public.” 

“Ho,  ho!  Master  Stephen,”  excliumed 
Jonson,  tapping  his  chin  with  his  fore¬ 
finger  ;  “  ’tis  the  new  play-royal  of  which 
you  arc  speaking ;  the  tragedy  of  tra¬ 
gedies  that  is  to  be !  with  spirits  of  air, 
earth,  and  water,  running  riot  through  its 
inter-scenes ;  and  the  music  of  our  friend 
Matthew,  yonder,  who  compresseth  har¬ 
mony  from  the  very  elements  of  discord, 
shed  around  like  periumo  at  a  banquet,  to 
heighten  the  zest  of  the  guests  at  the 
entertainment.  Well,  well,  who  loveth 
not  the  discourse  of  sweet  sounds,  Stephen  ? 
As  Willy  himself  hath  said — 

The  man  that  hath  not  music  In  his  soul. 

And  Is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 

Let  no  snch  a  man  be  trusted— 

an  argument  to  which  I  subscribe  without 
scruple.  But  n  word  in  your  ear.  Master 
Dowland  ;  there  he  others  within  the  scope 
of  my  Lord  Chamberlain’s  license  who 
might  have  furnished  an  entertainment 
as  befitting  the  countenance  of  Majesty, 
and  with  more  of  the  gusto  of  antique 
tragedy,  to  delight  a  monarch  who  assumes 
to  be  no  less  a  king  among  the  learned 
than  among  the  illiterate.” 

“  Still  harping  on  my  daughter,”  mur¬ 
mured  Master  Beaumont,  in  the  tone  of 
good-humoured  satire  which  pervaded  his 


pleasantry.  “  In  good  time  thou  wilt, 
doubtle.ss,  become  the  comt  favourite.  The 
pp:eatest  wits,  thou  knowest,  are  not  always 
the  best  understood,  or  the  first  to  be 
rewarded.  When  the  bay-wreath  shall 
fall  from  the  hrow  of  Sam  Daniel  the 
laureate—” 

“  Tut,  tut,”  said  Ben, rallying ;  “Master 
Daniel  is  welcome  to  his  crown  and  his 
sockbutt,  and  Willy  Shakspeare  to  make 
the  best  use  he  may  of  the  regal  back- 
.stairs.  But  come.  Master  Dowland ;  there 
be  times  and  seasons  fur  business,  apart 
from  the  hours  of  sociality :  arouse  thy 
friend  Matthew  yonder,  and  inform  him 
that  we  have  n  knight  of  Flanders  in  our 
company,  who  craveth  a  song  of  the  best 
and  merriest,  in  exchange  for  a  story  of 
the  wars.  Willy  Shakspeare !  descend 
from  the  Muses’  empyrean,  and  bring  back 
with  thee  the  soul  of  Master  Locke  to  our 
more  homely  Paradise  of  the  ‘  Mermaid.’  ” 

“  Wo  were  discoursing  of  mysteries,”  said 
.Shakspeare,  laughing,  “  which,  however, 
will  soon  he  made  manifest  when  our  plea¬ 
sant  theatre  of  the  Glul>e  at  Bankside 
shall  he  opened  for  the  summer,  and  ye 
come  to  see  our  new  tragedy  of  ‘  Macbeth 
and  the  Weird  Sisters.’  But  we  are  neg¬ 
ligent  and  unmannerly,  Ben,  and  our  gentle 
musician  here  shall  make  amends  by 
a  melody.  Sing  thee,  Matthew,  the  song 
thou  sangest  to  the  good  lady,  Arabella 
Stuart,  when  we  lately  visited  the  Tower 
together,  and  which  had  the  potency  to 
win  a  smile  from  so  young  and  so  lovely  a 
captive.” 

Thus  urged,  Master  I^Kke,  in  a  sweet, 
sofl  voice,  and  with  much  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  sang  the  following  little  canzonet. 

My  Love  hath  eyes  of  violet  blue ; 

Twin  cheeks,  that  shame  the  rose’s  hne ; 
Teeth,  like  lilies  steep’d  in  dewi; 

A  brow  with  May-bloom  flashing : 

And,  in  smiles  and  dimples  drest. 

Her  luscious  lips,  by  their  unrest. 

Seem  ever  pleading  to  be  prest. 

Like  grapes  that  court  the  crushing. 

Much  applause  for  the  skill  of  the  singer 
followed  this  brief  string  of  amatory  con¬ 
ceits  ;  which,  however,  was  not  extended 
to  the  labour  of  the  author,  about  whose 
merits  there  arose  a  variorum  commentary, 
which  the  liberal  potations  that  hod  been 
in  pretty  constant  circulation  assisted  to 
render  too  general  to  be  intellipble. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  one  voice 
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was  preisently  heiird  in  londcr  and  mure 
angry  key  than  all  the  reiit,  heaping  bitter 
taunts  upon  the  stranger  who  had  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  mn,  tor  the  testimony  he 
had  home,  on  his  introduction  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  the  reputed  prowess  of  Master 
Jonson  while  serving  in  the  Flemish 
wars.  The  speaker  was  he  who  had  songht 
to  indulge  his  spleen  at  the  expense  of  the 
poet  in  the  matter  of  his  World ;  and  his 
present  ire  seemed  to  have  been  aroused  by 
an  assertion  of  the  stranger,  that  not  only 
had  Jemson  won  a  fair  reputation  fur 
nuirtial  skill  and  courage  in  the  army,  but 
that  he  had  actually  accepted  the  challenge, 
to  single  combat,  of  a  renowned  swordsman 
in  the  adverse  camp,  whom  he  had  fought 
and  vanquished  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies,  and  borne  off  his  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  as  trophies  of  his  victory. 

It  would,  however,  be  tedious  and  imin- 
teresthig  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  brawL  ■ 
Let  it  suffice  that  Jonson,  taking  up  tlie  > 
dilute  at  the  point  it  liad  reached,  offered 
to  repeat,  upon  the  person  of  his  calum¬ 
niator,  the  questioned  exploit ;  and,  after  | 
much  angry  banter  and  recrimination,  both 
parties  proceeded  from  words  to  blows,  till ' 
at  length  a  thrust  hi  the  arm,  received  by  ; 
the  poet  from  tlie  short  sword  or  dagger 
worn  at  the  girdle  of  his  antagonist,  W  to  ; 
a  fatal  retaliation. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  subject.  The  ] 
incident,  though  variously  represented,  is  a  . 
well-knowu  episode  in  the  life  of  Jonson.  ^ 
The  man  who  was  slain  is  said  to  have  j 
been  a  player — his  name  has  not  descended  | 
to  our  days;  one  of  those,  perhaps,  who, 
entertaining  the  same  (pinion  as  Howell, 
tliat  the  dramatist  was  the  original  Bubadil 
of  his  own  inimitable  comedy  of  “  Every 
Man  m  his  Humour,”  desir^  to  see  him 
put  upon  his  mettle.  The  dark  catastrophe 
led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Ben  on  a  cliarge 
of  murder ;  from  all  guilty  iutendon  in  the 
commission  of  which,  however,  upon  the 
evidence  adduced  at  his  trial,  ho  was 
honourably  acquitted.  He  subsequently  I 
made  a  pil^mage  to  Scotland,  on  foot,  to  j 
visit  his  friend  the  poet,  William  Unim-  i 
moud  of  Hawtbomden,  and  on  his  return,  I 
with  a  sobered  mind  and  chastened  judg-  j 
ment,  resumed  his  old  occupation  of  pro¬ 
viding  matter  fur  the  tlicatres.  ! 

The  Mermaid”  about  this  period  ceased  | 
to  be  the  resort  of  the  wits  of  the  day — its  ' 


desertion  bemg  probably  attributable  to  the 
unfortmiate  events  of  tlie  night  to  which 
our  paper  relates. 
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Little  Pearl's  unwonted  mood  of  sen¬ 
timent  lasted  no  longer ;  she  laughed,  and 
went  capering  down  the  hall  so  airily,  that 
old  Mr.  Wilson  raised  a  question  whether 
even  her  tiptoes  touched  the  floor. 

“  The  little  baggage  hath  witchcraft  in 
her,  1  profess,”  said  he  to  Mr.  Dimmesrlule. 
“  She  needs  no  old  woman’s  broomstick  to 
fly  withal !” 

“  A  strange'child !”  remarked  old  Roger 
Chillingwoith.  “  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
mother’s  part  in  her.  Would  it  be  beyond 
a  philosopher’s  research,  think  ye,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  analyse  that  child’s  uatm'e,  and, 
from  its  make  imd  mould,  to  give  a  slirewd 
guess  at  the  father  ?” 

“Xay,  it  woidd  be  sinful,  in  such  a 
question,  to  follow  the  clue  of  profane 
pliilosophy,”  said  Mr.  Wilson.  “  Better  to 
fast  and  pray  upon  it ;  and  still  better,  it 
may  be,  to  leave  tlie  mystery  as  we  find 
it,  unless  Providence  reveal  it  of  its  own 
accord.  Thereby,  every  good  Christian 
man  hath  a  title  to  show  a  lather’s  kind¬ 
ness  towards  the  poor,  de.sortcd  babe.” 

The  affair  bemg  so  satisfactorily  con¬ 
cluded,  Hester  Prj-nne,  with  Pearl,  de¬ 
parted  from  the  house.  As  tliey  descended 
the  steps,  it  is  averred  that  the  lattice  of  a 
chamber-window  was  thrown  ojicn,  and 
forth  mto  the  sunny  day  was  thrust  the 
face  of  Mistress  Hibbins,  Governor  Bel¬ 
lingham’s  bitter-tempered  sister,  and  the 
same  who,  a  few  years  later,  was  executed 
as  a  witch. 

“  Hi.st !  hist !”  said  she,  while  her  ill- 
omened  physiognomy  seemed  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  cheerful  newness  of  the 
house.  “  Wilt  thou  go  witli  \w  to-night  ? 
There  will  be  a  merry  conipiuiy  in  the 
forest ;  and  I  well-nigh  promised  the  Black 
Mon  that  comely  Hester  IVyuue  should 
make  one.” 

“Make  my  excuse  to  liim,  so  please 
you !”  answered  Hester,  with  a  triumphant 
smile.  “  I  must  tarry  at  homo,  and  keep 
watch  over  my  little  Pearl.  Had  they 
taken  her  from  me,  I  would  willingly  have 
gone  with  thee  into  the  forest,  and  signed 
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my  name  in  the  Black  Man's  book  too, 
and  that  with  mine  own  bloo<l !” 

“  We  shall  have  thee  there  anon !”  said 
the  witfh-hidy,  fromiinp,  as  she  drew  back 
her  head.  '  • 

But  here — if  we  suppose  this  intendew 
betwixt  Mistress  Hibbins  and  Hester 
Prynue  to  be  authentic,  and  not  a  parable 
— was  already  an  illustration  of  the  young 
minister’s  argument  against  sundering  the 
relation  of  a  fallen  mother  to  the  offspring 
of  her  frailty.  Even  thus  earl}-  had  the 
chihl  saved  her  from  Satan’s  snare. 

IX. — THE  LEECH. 

Under  the  appellation  of  Roger  Chilling- 
worth,  the  render  will  remember,  was  hidden 
another  name,  which  its  former  wearer  had 
resolved  should  never  more  be  spoken.  It 
has  been  relate<l,  how,  in  the  crowd  that 
witnessed  Hester  Prynne’s  ignominious  ex¬ 
posure,  stood  a  man,  elderly,  travel-worn, 
who,  just  emerging  from  the  j)erilous  wil¬ 
derness,  beheld  the  woman,  in  whom  he 
hoped  to  tind  embodied  the  warmth  and 
cheerfulness  of  home,  set  up  ns  a  tyj)e  of 
sin  before  the  people.  Her  matronly  fiune 
was  trodden  under  all  men’s  leet.  Infamy 
was  babbling  around  her  in  the  public 
market-place.  For  her  kindred,  shotdd 
the  tidings  ever  reach  them,  and  for  the 
companions  of  her  unspotted  life,  there  re¬ 
mained  nothing  bnt  the  contagion  of  her 
dishonour ;  which  would  not  fail  to  lie  dis- 
tribute<l  in  strict  accordance  and  proportion 
with  tlie  intimacy  and  sacredness  of  their 
previous  relationship.  Then  why — since 
the  choice  was  with  himself — should  the 
indi\idunl,  whoso  connexion  with  the  fallen 
woman  had  Intm  the  most  intimate  and 
8ncre<l  of  them  all,  come  forward  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  claim  to  an  inheritance  so  little 
desirable  ?  He  resolved  not  to  bo  pilloried 
lieside  her  on  her  j)edestal  of  shame.  Un¬ 
known  to  all  but  Hester  Prynne,  and  pos- 
fsessing  the  lo<-k  and  key  of  her  silence,  he 
chose  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  roll 
of  mankind,  and,  as  regarded  his  former 
ties  and  interest,  to  vanish  from  life  ns 
completely  as  if  he  indeed  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  whither  rumour  had  long  ago 
consigneil  him.  This  puqiose  once  cffectcsl, 
new  interests  would  immediately  spring  up, 
and  likewise  a  new  purpose;  dark,  it  is 
true,  if  not  guilty,  but  of  force  enough  to 
engage  the  full  strength  of  liis  faculties. 


In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Puritan  town  as  Roger 
Chillingworth,  without  other  introduction 
than  the  learning  and  intelligence  of  which 
he  possessed  more  than  a  common  measure. 
As  his  Studies,  at  a  pres-ious  perio<l  of  hi» 
life,  had  made  him  extensively  acquainted 
with  the  medical  science  of  the  day,  it  was 
as  a  physician  that  he  presented  himself, 
and  as  such  was  conlially  received.  Skilful 
men,  of  the  medical  and  chirurgical  pro¬ 
fession,  were  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
colony.  They  seldom,  it  would  appear, 
partook  of  the  religious  zeal  that  brought 
other  emigrants  across  the  Atlimtic.  In 
their  researches  into  the  human  frame,  it 
may  be  that  the  higher  and  more  subtle 
faculties  of  such  men  were  materialised, 
and  that  they  lost  the  spiritual  view  of 
existence  amid  the  intricacies  of  that  won¬ 
drous  mechanism,  which  seemed  to  involve 
art  enough  to  comprise  all  of  life  within 
itself  At  all  events,  the  health  of  the 
good  town  of  Boston,  so  far  as  medicine 
had  aught  to  do  with  it,  had  hitherto  loin 
in  the  guardianship  of  an  aged  deacon  and 
apothecary,  whose  piety  and  go<lly  deport¬ 
ment  were  stronger  testimonials  in  hit 
favour  than  any  that  he  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  shape  of  a  diploma.  The 
only  surgeon  was  one  who  combined  the 
occasional  exercise  of  that  noble  art  with 
the  daily  and  haliitual  flourish  of  a  razor. 
To  such  a  professional  body  Roger  Chil¬ 
lingworth  was  a  brilliant  acquisition.  He 
soon  manifested  his  familiarity  with  the 
ponderous  and  imposing  machinery  of  an- 
ti(iue  physic ;  in  which  every  remedy  con¬ 
tained  a  multitude  of  far-fetched  and 
heterogeneous  ingredients,  as  elaborately 
compounded  as  if  the  proptised  result  had 
been  the  Elixir  of  Life.  In  his  Indian 
captivity,  moreover,  he  had  gaine<l  much 
knowledge  of  the  projK-rties  of  native  herbs 
and  mots ;  nor  did  he  conceal  from  his 
patients,  that  these  simple  medicines, 
Xature’s  boon  to  the  untutoriMl  savage,  had 
quite  as  large  a  share  of  his  own  coiitidenca 
as  the  Eurojicnn  I’hnrmn<’opiria,  which  so 
many  learned  doctors  had  spent  centuries 
in  elnlK)rating. 

This  learned  stranger  was  exemplary,  as 
rcpirdcd  at  least  the  outwanl  forms  of  a 
religious  life  ;  and,  early  after  his  arrival, 
had  chosen  for  his  spiritual  guide  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale.  The  young 
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divine,  whose  scholar-like  renown  still  lived  attainments  were  esteemed  hardly  less  than 
in  Oxford,  was  considered  by  his  more  supernatural — as  having  been  his  corre- 
fervent  admirers  as  little  less  than  a  spondents  or  associates.  Why,  with  -such 
heavenly-ordaiue<l  apostle,  destined,  should  rank  in  the  learned  world,  had  he  como 
he  live  and  labour  for  the  ordinary  term  of  hither  ?  What  could  he,  whose  sphere 
life,  to  do  as  great  deeds  for  the  now  feeble  was  in  great  cities,  be  seeking  in  the  wil- 
Now  England  Church,  os  the  curly  Fathers  denicss  ?  In  answer  to  this  query,  a  ru- 
had  achieved  for  the  infancy  of  the  Chris-  inour  gained  ground — and,  however  absurd, 
tian  laith.  About  this  period,  however,  the  was  entertained  by  some  very  sensible 
health  of  Mr.  Diinincsdtde  had  evidently  peojde — that  Heaven  had  vvTought  an  ab- 
begun  to  fail.  By  those  best  acquainted  solute  miracle,  by  transporting  an  eminent 
with  his  habits,  the  paleness  of  the  young  Doctor  of  Physic,  from  a  German  Univer- 
minisU-r's  cheek  was  accounted  for  by  his  sity,  bodily  through  the  air,  and  setting 
too  earnest  devotion  to  study,  his  scrupulous  him  down  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Dimmcsdale’s 
fulfilment  of  parochial  dutj’,  and,  more  than  study  !  Individuals  of  wiser  faith,  indeed, 
all,  by  the  fasts  ajid  vigils  of  which  he  made  I  who  knew  that  Heaven  promotes  its  pnr- 
a  fhjquent  iwactice,  in  order  to  keep  the  poses  without  aiming  at  the  stage-effect  of 
grossness  of  this  earthly  state  from  clog-  what  is  called  miraculous  interposition,  were 
ging  and  obscuring  his  spiritual  lamp,  inclined  to  see  a  providential  hand  in  Roger 
Some  declared  that,  if  Mr.  Dimmesdale  Chillingworth’s  so  opportune  arrival, 
were  really  going  to  die,  it  was  cause  This  idea  was  countenanced  by  the  strong 
enough,  that  the  world  was  not  worthy  to  interest  which  the  physician  ever  manifested 
be  any  longer  trodden  by  his  feet.  He  in  the  young  clergjTnan ;  he  attached  him- 
liimself,  on  the  other  hand,  with  charac-  self  to  him  ns  a  p.arishioner,  and  sought  to 
teristic  humility,  avowed  his  belief,  that  if  wm  a  friendly  regard  and  confidence  from 
Providence  should  see  fit  to  remove  him,  it  his  naturally  reserved  sensibility.  He  ex- 
would  be  becaase  of  his  own  unworthiness  to  pressed  great  alann  at  his  pastor’.s  state  ot 
perform  its  humblest  mission  here  on  earth,  health,  but  was  anxious  to  attempt  the 
With  all  this  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cure,  and,  if  early  midertakcn,  seemed  not 
cause  of  his  decline,  there  could  be  no  despondent  of  a  favourable  result.  Tho 
question  of  the  fact.  His  form  grew  ema-  eldei-s,  the  deacons,  the  motherly  domes, 
ciated  ;  his  voice,  though  still  rich  and  and  the  young  and  fair  maidens,  of  Mr. 
sweet,  had  a  certam  melancholy  prophecy  Dimmesdale’s  flock,  were  alike  impor- 
of  decay  in  it ;  he  was  often  observed,  on  tunate  that  he  should  make  trial  of  the 
any  slight  alarm  or  other  sudden  accident,  physician’s  frankly  offered  skill.  Mr.  Dim- 
to  put  his  hand  over  his  heart,  with  first  a  mesdale  gently  repelled  their  entreaties, 
flush  and  then  a  paleness,  indicative  of  “  I  need  no  medicine,"  said  he. 
pain.  But  how  could  tho  young  minister  say 

Such  was  the  young  clergyman's  con-  so,  when,  with  eveiy  successive  Sabbath, 
dition,  and  so  imminent  the  prospect  that  his  cheek  was  paler  and  thinner,  and  his 
his  dawning  light  would  be  cxtinguishevl,  I  voice  more  tremulous  than  before — when 
all  mitimely,  when  Roger  Chillingworth  ■  it  had  now  become  a  constant  habit,  rather 
made  his  advent  to  the  tovvni.  His  first :  than  a  casual  gesture,  to  press  his  hand 
entry  on  the  scene,  few  people  could  tell ;  over  his  heart?  Was  he  weary  of  his 
whence,  droppmg  down,  as  it  were,  out  of  i  labours  ?  Did  he  wish  to  die  ?  These 
the  sky,  or  starting  from  tho  nether  earth,  questions  were  solemnly  propounded  to  Mr. 
had  an  aspect  of  mystery,  which  was  easily  |  Dimmesdale  by  the  elder  ministers  of 
heightened  to  the  miraculous.  He  was  now  Boston  and  the  deacons  of  his  church, 
known  to  be  a  man  of  skill ;  it  was  ob-  who,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  “  dealt  with 
served  that  he  gathered  herbs,  and  tho  him”  on  tho  sin  of  rejecting  the  aid  which 
bloasoms  of  wild-flowers,  and  dug  up  roots.  Providence  so  manifestly  hold  out.  Ho 
and  plucked  off  twigs  from  the  forest-trees,  listened  in  silence,  and  finally  promised  to 
like  one  acquainted  with  hidden  virtues  in  confer  with  the  physician, 
what  was  valueless  to  common  eyes.  He  “  Were  it  Giod’s  will,”  said  the  Reverend 
was  heiu^  to  speak  of  Sir  Kenehn  Dighy,  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  when,  in  fulfilment  of 
and  other  famous  men— whoso  scientific  |  this  pledge,  ho  requested  old  Roger  Chil- 
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lingworth’*  professional  a<lvicc,  “  I  could  be 
■well  content  that  my  labours,  and  my 
■sorrows,  and  my  sins,  and  my  ])nins, 
should  shortly  end  with  me,  and  what  is 
earthly  of  them  be  buried  in  my  prave, 
and  the  spirituid  jjo  with  me  to  my  eternal 
state,  rather  than  that  you  should  put  your 
skill  to  the  proof  in  my  behalf.” 

“  Ah,”  replied  Itoper  Chillin^^vorth,  with 
that  tpiictness  which,  whether  impos(‘d  or 
natural,  m.irked  all  his  deportment,  “  it  is 
thus  that  a  young  clergj'mau  is  apt  to 
speak.  Youthful  men,  not  having  taken 
a  deep  root,  give  up  their  hold  of  lile  so 
easily  !  And  saintly  men,  who  walk  with 
<j!o<1  on  earth,  would  fain  be  away,  to  walk 
with  him  on  the  golden  pavements  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.” 

“  Nay,”  rejoined  the  young  minister, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  heart,  with  a  flush 
of  pain  flitting  over  his  brow,  “  were  I 
worthier  to  walk  there,  I  could  be  better 
content  to  toil  here.” 

“  Good  men  ever  interpret  themselves 
too  meanly,”  said  the  physician. 

In  tliis  manner,  the  mysterious  old  Roger 
Chillingwurth  became  the  medical  adviser 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmcsdale.  As  not 
only  tlie  disease  interested  the  physician, 
bnt  he  was  strongly  moved  to  look  into  the 
character  and  qualities  of  the  patient,  these 
two  men,  so  (lifFerent  in  age,  came  gra- 
dmilly  to  spend  much  time  together.  For 
the  sake  of  the  minister's  health,  and  to 
enable  the  leech  to  gather  plants  with  heal¬ 
ing  balm  in  them,  they  took  lung  walks  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  in  the  forest ;  mingling 
various  tiilk  with  the  plash  and  mtuinur  of 
the  waves,  and  the  solemn  wind-anthem 
among  the  tree-tops.  Often,  likewise,  one 
was  the  guest  of  the  otlier  in  his  place  of 
study  and  retirement.  There  was  a  fascina¬ 
tion  for  the  minister  in  the  company  of  the 
man  of  science,  in  whom  he  recognised  an 
intellectual  cultivation  of  no  ordinary 
depth  or  scope ;  together  with  a  range  and 
freedom  of  ideas,  that  he  would  have 
vainly  looked  for  among  the  members  of 
his  own  profession.  In  tnith,  he  was 
startled,  if  not  shocked,  to  And  this  attri¬ 
bute  in  the  physician.  Mr.  Dinnnesdale 
was  a  true  priest,  a  tnie  religionist,  with 
the  reverential  sentiment  largely  developed, 
and  an  order  of  mind  that  imjwlled  itself 
powerfidly  along  the  tr.ick  of  a  creed,  and 
6  • 


wore  its  passage  continually  deeper  witli 
the  lapse  of  time.  In  no  state  of  society 
would  he  have  been  what  is  called  a  man 
of  liber.d  views  ;  it  would  always  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  peace  to  feel  the  pressure  of  a 
faith  al>out  him,  supporting,  while  it  eon- 
flned  him  within  its  iron  framework.  Not 
the  less,  however,  though  with  a  tremulous 
enjoyment,  did  he  feel  the  occasional  relief 
of  looking  at  the  universe  through  the 
medium  of  another  kind  of  intellect  than 
those  with  which  he  habitnally  held  con¬ 
verse.  It  was  ns  if  a  window  were  thrown 
o|X!n,  admitting  a  freer  atmosphere  into  the 
close  imd  stifled  study,  where  his  life  was 
wasting  itself  away,  amid  lamp-light,  or 
obstructed  daybeums,  and  the  musty  fra- 
gnince,  he  it  sensual  or  moral,  that  exhales 
from  books.  Hut  the  air  was  too  fresh  and 
chill  to  be  long  breathed  with  comfort.  So 
the  minister,  and  The  physiciiui  with  him, 
withdrew  again  within  the  limits  of  what 
their  chiu-ch  defined  ns  orthodox. 

Thus  linger  Chillingworth  scrutinised 
his  patient  carefully,  both  as  he  saw  him 
in  his  ordinary  life,  keeping  an  accustomed 
pathway  in  the  range  of  thoughts  fiunilior 
to  him,  and  as  he  npi)carod  -when  thrown 
amidst  other  moral  scenery,  the  novelty  of 
which  might  call  out  something  new  to 
the  surface  of  his  character.  He  deemed 
it  essential,  it  would  seem,  to  know  the 
man,  l)efore  nttcmptitig  to  do  him  good. 
When-ver  there  is  a  heart  and  an  intellect, 
the  diseases  of  the  physical  frame  are 
tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  these.  In 
Arthiu’  Dimmesdale,  thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion  were  so  active,  and  sensibility  so  in¬ 
tense,  that  the  bodily  infirmity  would  bo 
likely  to  have  its  groundwork  there.  So 
Ifoger  Chillingworth — the  man  of  skill,  the 
kind  and  friendly  jthysician — strove  to  go 
deep  into  his  patient's  bostim,  delving 
among  his  principles,  prying  into  his  recol¬ 
lections,  and  probing  everything  with  a 
cautious  touch,  like  a  treasure-seeker  in  a 
dark  cavern. 

Few  secrets  can  escape  an  investigator, 
who  has  op[)ortunity  and  licence  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  quest,  and  skill  to  follow  it  up. 
A  man  burdened  with  a  secret  shoiUd 
especially  avoid  the  intimacy  of  his  phy¬ 
sician.  If  the  latter  possess  native  sagacity, 
and  a  nameless  something  more — let  u» 
call  it  intuition ;  if  he  show  no  intrusive 
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egotinu,  nor  disagreeably  pronuneiit  cha- 
ractvriatk's  of  liis  own;  if  he  have  the 
power,  which  must  be  boni  with  him,  to 
bring  his  niuid  into  such  affinity  with  his 
patient's  tlmt  this  lust  sliall,  unawares,  have 
spoken  what  he  imagines  liimsclf  only  to 
hare  thought ;  if  such  revelations  be 
received  without  tumult,  and  acknowledged 
not  so  often  by  an  uttered  sympathy  as  by 
■ilence,  uii  martieulate  breatb,  and  here 
and  there  a  word,  to  indicate  that  all  is 
understood  ;  if  to  these  qualifieations  of  a 
oonfidaut  l>e  johicd  the  advantages  afforded 
by  his  recognised  character  as  a  physician, 
then,  at  sonic  inevitable  moment,  will  the 
soul  of  the  sufferer  be  dissolved,  and  flow 
forth  hi  a  dark  but  transparent  stream, 
bringing  all  its  mysteries  into  the  daylight. 

Roger  C'hilliiigworth  jiossessod  all,  or 
most,  of  the  attributes  above  enumerated. 
Nevertlicless,  time  went  on.  A  kind  of 
inthuacy,  as  we  have  said,  grew  up  between 
tliese  two  cultivated  muids,  which  had  as 
wide  a  field  as  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
thought  and  study  to  meet  upon ;  they 
discussed  every  topic  of  ethics  and  religion, 
of  public  affairs  and  private  character;  they 
talked  much  on  botli  sides  of  matters  that 
■eenied  personal  to  themselves  and  yet  no 
Mcrct,  such  as  the  physicuui  fancied  must 
exist  there,  ever  stole  out  of  the  minister's 
couscioasness  into  his  companion's  ear. 
The  latter  had  his  saspieions,  indeed,  that 
even  the  nature  of  Mr.  Dimmesdalc's  liodily 
disease'  had  never  fairly  been  revealed  to 
him.  It  was  a  .strange  rescr\’e  ! 

After  a  time,  at  a  hhit  from  Roger 
Qiillingwortli,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Dimnies- 
dale  efl'ccted  an  nrrangciuent  by  which  the 
two  were  hxlged  hi  the  same  house ;  so 
that  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  inhilster's 
life-tide  might  pass  luider  the  eye  of  his 
anxious  and  attached  ])hysieian.  Tlicre 
was  much  joy  tliroughout  the  town  when 
tliis  greatly  desirable  object  was  attained. 
It  was  held  to  be  the  best  {sissililo  measure 
for  the  young  clergyman's  welfare  ;  unless, 
indeed,  as  often  urged  by  such  us  felt 
authorisod  to  do  .«o,  he  had  selected  some 
one  of  the  many  bbximuig  damsels  spiritu¬ 
ally  devoted  to  him  to  become  his  devoted 
wile. 

This  latti*r  step,  however,  there  was  no 
present  prospect  that  Arthur  Dimmesdale 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  take ;  he 
rejected  all  suggestions  of  the  kind,  as  if 


priestly  celibacy  were  one  of  his  articles  of 
church  discipline.  Doomed  by  his  own 
choice,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Dmnnesdalc  so- 
evidently  was,  to  eat  his  misavourj"  morsel 
always  at  luiother’s  board,  and  endure  the 
life-long  chiU  which  must  be  his  lot  who- 
seeks  to  wann  himself  only  at  another's 
fireside,  it  truly  seeinctl  that  this  sagacious, 
experienced,  benevolent  old  physician,  with 
i  his  concord  of  paternal  and  reverential 
I  love  for  the  young  pastor,  was  the.  very 
man,  of  all  mankind,  to  be  constimtly 
within  reach  of  his  voice. 

Tlie  new  abode  of  the  two  friends  w.as 
with  a  pious  widow,  of  goo<l  social  rank, 
who  dwelt  in  a  house  which  had  the 
graveyard  on  «nc  side,  and  so  was  well 
ailapted  to  cull  up  serious  reflections, 
suited  to  their  resjiective  employments,  in 
both  minister  and  man  of  physic.  The 
motherly  care  of  the  good  widow  assigned 
to  Mr.  Dimmesdale  a  front  aimrtment,  with 
a  sunny  exixisure,  and  heavy  window- 
curtains,  to  create  a  noontide  shadow, 
when  desirable.  The  walls  were  hung 
round  with  tapestry,  said  to  lie  from  the 
GobcUn  looms,  and,  at  all  events,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Scriptural  story  of  David  and 
Huthsheba,  and  Nathan  the  Prophet,  in 
colours  still  unfoded,  but  which  made  the 
f'idr  woman  of  the  scene  almost  as  grimly 
picturesque  us  the  woc-denouncing  seer. 
Here  the  pule  clergjinan  piled  up  hi* 
lil)rury,  ricli  with  jmrchmcnt-bonnd  folio* 
of  the  Fathers,  and  the  lore  of  Rubins, 
and  monkish  erudition,  of  which  the 
Protestant  divines,  even  while  they  viliiie<l 
and  decried  that  class  of  writers,  were  yet 
construuied  often  to  avail  them.selves.  On 
tlie  other  side  of  the  house,  old  Roger 
Chillingwoith  arranged  his  study  and 
lalKnwtory — not  such  as  a  modem  man  of 
si’ience  would  reckon  even  tolerably  <'om- 
plctc,  but  provided  with  a  distilling  uppa- 
ratas,  and  the  means  of  com|M)unduig 
drugs  and  chemiculs,  which  the  practised 
alchemist  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  purpose. 
With  such  commodioasness  of  sitiuition, 
these  two  learned  jicrsons  sat  themselves 
down,  each  in  his  own  <lomnin,  yet 
fiimiliarly  passing  from  one  apartment  to 
the  other,  and  bc.stowing  a  mutual  and  not 
incurious  inspection  into  one  another's 
business. 

And  the  Reverend  Arthur  Dimmesdale'* 
best  disceniing  friends,  ns  we  have  inti- 
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fire  that  darted  from  Bunyan's  awful  door- 
iny  in  the  hill-side,  and  quivered  on  the 
pilgrim’s  face.  The  soil  where  tliis  dark 
miner  was  working  had  perchance  shown 
indications  that  encouraged  him. 

“This  man,”  said  he,  at  one  such  mo¬ 
ment,  to  himself,  “  pure  as  they  deem  liim 
— all  spiritual  as  he  seems — hath  inherited 
a  strong  animal  nature  from  his  father  or 
hi*  mother.  Let  us  dig  a  little  farther  in 
the  direction  of  this  vein  !” 

^  Then,  after  long  search  into  the  minister's 
dim  interior,  and  tumhig  over  many  pre¬ 
cious  materials,  in  the  shape  of  high  aspira¬ 
tions  for  the  welfare  of  his  race,  warm 
love  of  souls,  pure  sentiments,  natural  piety, 
•tren^hened  by  thought  and  study,  and 
illnminated  by  revelation — all  of  which  in- 
Toluable  gold  was  jierhaps  no  better  than 
rnbbish  to  the  seeker — he  would  turn  back, 
discouraged,  and  begin  his  quest  towards 
another  point.  He  groped  along  as 
stealthily,  with  as  cautious  a  tread,  and  as 
wary  an  outlook  as  a  thief  entering  a 
chamber  where  a  man  lies  only  half  asleep 


—or,  it  may  be,  broad  awake — with  pur¬ 
pose  to  steal  the  very  treasure  which  this 
man  guards  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  In 

3>ite  of  hi*  premeditated  carefulness,  the 
oor  would  now  and  then  creak ;  his  gar¬ 
ments  would  rustle ;  the  shadow  of  his 
presence,  in  a  forbidden  proximity,  would 


be  thrown  across  his  victim.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  whose  sensibility 
of  nerve  often  produced  the  effect  of  spiritual 
intuition,  would  become  vaguel}’  aware  that 
something  inimical  to  his  peace  had  thrust 
itself  into  relation  with  him.  But  old 
Roger  Chillingworth,  too,  had  perceptions 
tliat  were  almost  intuitive  ;  and  when  tlie 
minister  threw  his  startled  eyes  towards 
him,  there  the  physician  sat,  his  kind, 

I  watchful,  sympatliismg,  but  never  intrusive 
;  friend. 

i  Yet  Mr.  Dimmesdale  would,  perhaps, 

^  have  seen  this  individual's  character  more 
I  perfectly  if  a  certain  morbidness,  to  which 
'  sick  hearts  are  liable,  had  not  rendered 
I  him  suspicious  sf  all  mankind.  Trusting 
'  no  man  as  his  iriend,  he  could  not  recognise 
his  enemy  when  the  latter  actuaUy  api>eared. 
He,  therefore,  stUl  kept  up  a  fiimiliar  inter¬ 
course  with  him,  daily  receiving  the  old 
physician  in  his  study,  or  visiting  the  labo¬ 
ratory,  and,  for  recreation’s  sake,  watching 
the  processes  by  which  weeds  were  converted 
into  drugs  of  potency. 

One  day,  leaning  his  forehead  on  his 
hand,  and  Ids  elbow  on  the  sill  of  the  open 
window,  that  looked  towards  the  grave¬ 
yard,  he  talked  with  Roger  Chillingwortli, 
while  the  old  man  was  examining  a  bundle 
of  unidghtly  plant*. 

“  Where,”  asked  he,  with  a  look  askance 
at  them — ibr  it  was  the.  clergy  man's  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  he  seldom,  now-a-days,  looked 
straight  forth  at  any  olyect,  whether  human 
or  inanimate — “where,  my  kind  doctor, 
did  you  gather  those  herbs,  with  such  a 
dark,  flabby  leaf?” 

“  Even  in  the  graveyard  here  at  hand,” 
answered  the  physician,  continuing  his 
employment.  “  They  are  new  to  me.  1 
found  them  growing  on  a  grave  which 
bore  no  tombstone  nor  other  memorial  of 
the  dead  man  save  these  ugly  weeds,  that 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  keep  him 
in  remembrance.  They  grew  out  of  hi* 
heart,  and  typify,  it  may  be,  some  hideoiu 
secret  tliat  was  buried  with  him,  and  which 
he  had  done  better  to  confess  during  his 
lifetime.” 

“  Perchance,”  said  Mr.  Dimmesdale, 
“  he  earnestly  desired  it,  but  could  not.” 

“And  wherefore?”  rqjoined  the  phy¬ 
sician.  “  Wherefore  not,  since  all  the 
powers  of  nature  call  to  earnestly  for  the 
confesuon  of  sin,  that  these  black  weeds 
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mated,  very  reasonably  imagined  that  the 
hand  of  Providence  had  done  all  this,  for 
the  purpose — besought  in  so  many  public, 
and  domestic,  anil  secret  prayers—^  re¬ 
storing  the  yoimg  minister  to  health. 
But — it  must  now  be  said — another  portion 
of  tlie  community  had  latterly  begtin  to 
take  its  own  view  of  the  relation  l^twixt 
Mr.  Dinnnesdale  and  the  mysterious  old 
physician.  When  an  uninstructed  mul¬ 
titude  attempts  to  see  with  its  eyes,  it  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  bo  deceived.  When, 
however,  it  forms  its  judgment,  as  it 
usually  docs,  on  the  intuitions  of  its  groat 
and  vvanii  heart,  the  conclusions  thus 
attained  are  often  so  profound  and  so  un¬ 
erring,  as  to  possess  the  character  of 
truths  supematurally  revealed.  The  people, 
in  the  case  of  which  we  speak,  could 
justify  its  prejudice  against  Roger  Chilling- 
wortli  by  no  fact  or  argument  worthy  of 
serious  refutation.  There  was  an  aged 
handicraftsman,  it  is  true,  wlio  had  been  a 
citizen  of  London  at  the  period  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury's  mtu^er,  now  some 
thirty  years  agone  ;  he  testified  to  having 
seen  the  physician,  under  some  other 
name,  which  the  narrator  of  the  story  had 
now  forgotten,  hi  company  with  Dr. 
Forman,  the  famous  old  conjuror,  who  was 
implicated  in  the  affair  of  Overbury.  Two 
or  three  individuals  hinted  that  the  man 
of  skill,  durmg  his  Indian  captivity,  had 
enlarged  his  medical  attainments  by  join¬ 
ing  in  the  incantations  of  the  savage 
priests,  who  were  miiversally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  powerful  enchanters,  often 
jicifonning  seemingly  miractilous  cures  by 
their  skill  in  the  black  art.  A  large 
number — and  many  of  these  were  persons 
of  such  sober  sense  and  practical  obser¬ 
vation  that  their  opinions  would  have  been 
valuable,  in  other  matters — affirmed  that 
Roger  Chillingworth’s  aspect  had  imder- 
gone  a  remarkable  change  while  ho  had 
dwelt  in  town,  and  especially  since  his 
abode  with  Mr.  Dimmesdalc.  At  first,  his 
expression  had  been  calm,  meditative, 
scholar-like.  Now,  there  was  something 
ugly  and  evil  in  his  face,  which  they  had 
not  previously  noticed,  and  which  grew 
still  the  more  obvious  to  sight,  the  oftener 
they  looked  upon  him.  According  to  the 
vulgar  idea,  the  fire  m  his  laboratory  had 
been  brought  from  the  lower  regions,  and 
was  fed  with  infernal  fuel;  and  so,  as 


might  be  expected,  his  visage  was  gutting 
sooty  with  the  smoke. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  it  grew  to  bo  a 
widely  diflused  opinion,  that  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Dimme.sdale,  like  many  other  jier- 
sonages  of  especial  sanctity,  hi  all  ages  of 
the  Christian  world,  was  haunted  either 
by  Satan  him.self,  or  Satan’s  emissary,  in 
the  guise  of  old  Roger  Chillingworth. 
This  diabolical  agent  had  the  divine  per- 
mi-ssion,  for  a  sea.son,  to  burrow  into  the 
clergj-man’s  intimacy,  and  plot  against  his 
soul.  No  sensible  man,  it  was  confessed, 
could  doubt  on  which  side  the  victory 
would  turn.  The  people  looked,  with 
an  unshaken  hope,  to  sec  tlie  muiister 
come  forth  out  of  the  conflict,  transfigured 
with  the  glory  which  he  would  unques¬ 
tionably  win.  Meanwhile,  nevertheless,  it 
was  sod  to  think  of  the  |)crchanco  mortal 
agony  through  which  ho  must  struggle 
towards  his  triumph. 

Alas !  to  judge  from  the  gloom  and 
terror  in  the  depths  of  the  jHior  minister’s 
eyes,  the  battle  was  a  sore  one,  and  the 
victory  anything  but  secure. 

X. — THE  LEECH  AND  HIS  1‘ATIENT. 

Old  Roger  Chillingworth,  throughout 
life,  had  been  calm  in  temperament,  kindly, 
though  not  of  warm  affections,  but  ever, 
and  in  all  his  relations  with  the  world,  a 
pure  imd  upright  man.  Ho  had  begmi  an 
investigation,  as  ho  imagined,  with  the 
severe  and  equal  integrity  of  a  judge,  de¬ 
sirous  only  of  truth,  even  as  if  the  question 
involved  no  more  than  the  air-drawn  lines 
and  figures  of  a  geometrical  problem,  in¬ 
stead  of  human  passions,  and  wrongs  in¬ 
flicted  on  himself.  But  as  he  proceeded,  a 
terrible  fascination,  a  kind  of  fierce,  though 
still  calm,  necessity  seized  the  old  man 
within  its  gripe,  and  never  set  him  free 
again,  until  he  had  done  all  its  bidding. 
Ho  now  dug  into  the  poor  clergyman’s 
heart  like  a  miner  searching  for  gold ;  or, 
rather,  like  a  sexton  delnng  into  a  grave, 
pos.sibly  in  que.st  of  a  jewel  that  had  been 
buried  on  the  dead  man’s  bo.som,  but  likely 
to  find  nothing  save  mortality  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Alas  for  his  own  soul,  if  these  were 
what  he  sought ! 

Sometimes,  a  light  glimmered  out  of  the 
physician’s  eyes,  burning  blue  and  ominous, 
like  the  reflection  of  a  furnace,  or,  let 
us  say,  like  one  of  those  gleams  of  ghastly 
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have  sprung  up  out  of  a  buried 
heart,  to  make  manifest  an  uu- 
siKikcn  crime  ?” 

“  That,  good  sir,  is  but  a  phan¬ 
tasy  of  yours,”  replied  the  minis- 
.  ter.  “  'riicre  can  be,  if  1  forebode 
aright,  no  power,  short  of  the 
•  divine  mercy,  to  di.sclose,  whether 
by  uttered  words  or  by  tyi>e  or 
emblem,  the  secrets  that  may  be 
buried  with  a  human  heart.  The 
heart,  making  itself  guilty  of  such 
secrets,  must  jicrforce  hold  them 
until  the  day  when  all  hidden  things 
shall  be  revealed.  Nor  have  1  so 
read  or  interpreted  Holy  Writ  ns 
.  to  understand  that  the  disclosure 
of  hiuiian  thoughts  and  deeds  then 
to  be  made  is  iutcndeil  as  a  part 
of  the  retribution.'  That,  surely. 
I  were  a  shallow  view  of  it.  No  ; 
.  these  revelations,  unless  I  greatly 
err,  are  meant  mcnOy  to  promote 
the  intellectual  satisfaction  of  all 
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intoUigent  beings,  who  \nll  stand  waiting, 
on  that  day,  to  see  the  dark  problem  of  this 
life  made  plain.  A  knowledge  of  men’s 
hearts  will  be  needful  to  the  complctest 
solution  of  that  problem.  And  I  conceive, 
moreover,  that  the  hearts  holding  such 
misenible  .secrets  as  you  sjx^k  of  will  yield 
them  up,  at  that  last  day,  not  with  reluct¬ 
ance,  but  witli  a  joy  unutterable." 

“  Then  why  not  reveal  them  here  ?” 
a.sked  Roger  Chillijigworth,  glancing  qnietly 
aside  at  the  minister.  “  Why  should  not 
the  guilty  ones  sooner  avail  themselves  of 
this  unuttenible  solaoe  ?” 

“  They  mostly  do,”  said  the  clergyman, 
griping  hard  at  his  breast,  ns  if  afflicted 
with  an  importumite  throb  of  pain.  “  Many, 
many  a  poor  so\il  hath  given  its  confidence 
to  me,  not  only  on  the  death-bed,  but 
while  strong  iii  lifc,  and  fiiir  in  reputation. 
And  ever,  after  such  an  emtpouring,  oh, 
what  a  relief  have  1  witnessed  in  those 
unful  brethren  !  even  ns  in  one  who  at  last 
draws  free  air,  after  long  stifling  with  his 
own  pollute<l  breath.  How  can  it  l)e  other¬ 
wise  ?  Why  sliould  a  wretched  man — 
guilty,  wo  will  say,  of  murder — prefer  to 
keep  the  dead  corpse  buried  in  his  own 
heart,  rather  than  fling  it  forth  at  once, 
and  let  the  universe  take  care  of  it  ?” 

“  Yet  some  men  l)ury  their  secrets 
thus.”  observc<l  the  calm  physician. 

“  Tnie,  there  are  auch  men,”  ajiswered 
Mr.  Dimmesdale.  “  But,  not  to  suggest 
mt)ro  obvious  n^asons,  it  may  be  that  they 
ore  kept  silent  by  the  very  constitutiou  of 
their  nature.  (Jr — caa  we  not  su]^se  it  ? 
— ^guilty  as  they  may  l)e,  retmning,  never¬ 
theless,  a  real  for  God's  glory  nod  man's 
welfare,  they  shrink  fhmi  (iisplayiiig  them¬ 
selves  black  and  tildiy  in  the  view  of  men, 
because  thenceforward  no  good  con  be 
achieved  by  them,  no  evil  of  tha  pa.st  be 
redeemed  by  l)etter  service.  S<n  to  their 
own  unutterable  torment,  they  go  about 
among  their  fellow-creatures,  looking  pure 
as  new-fallen  snow,  while  their  hearts  arc 
all  s|)ccklod  and  spotted  with  iniquity  of 
whicli  they  c.mnot  rid  thcmselvea” 

“  These  men  deceive  themselves,”  said 
Roger  ('hillingworth,  with  somewhat  more 
emphasis  than  usual,  and  making  a  slight 
gesture  witli  his  forefinger.  “Tlrnyfrar 
to  take  uj)  the  shame  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  them.  Their  love  for  man, 
their  zeal  ibr  God’s  service — ^these  holy 


impulses  may  or  may  not  co-exist  in  their 
hearts  with  the  evil  inmates  to  which  their 
guilt  has  unbarred  the  door,  and  which 
must  needs  propagate  a  hellish  breed  within 
them.  But,  if  they  seek  to  glorify  God, 
let  them  not  lift  heavenward  their  unclean 
hands !  If  they  would  serve  their  fellow- 
men,  let  them  do  it  by  making  manifest 
the  power  and  reality  of  conscdcnce,  in 
constraining  them  to  penitential  self-abase¬ 
ment  !  Wouldst  thou  have  me  to  believe, 
0  wise  and  pious  friend,  that  a  false  show 
can  Ikj  better — can  be  more  for  God’s  gloiy 
or  man’s  welftu'e — than  G<sl’s  own  truth  ? 
Trust  me,  such  men  deceive  themselves !” 

“  It  may  be  so,”  said  the  young  clergy¬ 
man  indifferently,  as  waiving  a  discussion 
that  he  considei^  irrelevant  or  unseason¬ 
able.  He  had  a  ready  &culty,  indeed,  of 
escaping  fi^>ni  any  topic  that  agitated  his 
too  sensitive  and  ncI^•ous  temperament. — 
“  But,  now,  I  would  ask  of  my  well-skilled 
physician,  whether,  in  good  aooth,  he  deems 
me  to  liave  juofitod  by  his  kindly  care  of 
this  weak  fhime  of  mine  ?" 

Before  Roger  Chillingworth  could  an¬ 
swer,  they  heard  the  clear,  wild  laughter 
of  a  young  child’s  voice,  proceeding  from 
the  adjacent  burial-groimd.  Ixwking  in¬ 
stinctively  from  the  open  window — fi)r  it 
was  summer  time — ^the  minister  behcM 
Hester  Prj-nne  and  little  I’earl  paw-ing 
along  the  footpath  that  traversed  the  inclo- 
surc.  Pearl  looked  as  beautiful  as  the  dav*, 
but  was  iu  one  of  those  moods  of  perverse 
merriment  which,  whenever  they  occurred, 
seemed  to  remove  her  entirely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  sympathy  or  hiiinim  contact. 
She  now  skipped  irreverently  from  one 
grave  to  another;  mitil,  coming  to  the 
broad,  flat,  armorLil  tombstone  of  a  de¬ 
parted  worthy — perhaps  of  one  of  the  very 
founders  of  the  commonwealth — she  l)egan 
to  dance  upon  it.  In  reply  to  her  mother’s 
command  and  entreaty  that  she  would  be¬ 
have  more  decorously,  little  I’carl  paused 
to  gather  the  prickly  burs  fW)m  a  tall 
burdock  which  grew  beside  the  tomb. 
Taking  a  handful  of  these,  she  arranged 
them  along  the  lines  of  the  scarlet  letter 
that  decorated  thematenial  bosom,  to  which 
the  burs,  as  their  nature  was,  tenaciously 
adhered.  Hester  did  not  pluck  them  off. 

Roger  Chillingworth  liad  by  this  time 
approached  the  ■window,  and  smiled  grimly 
down 
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“There  is  no  law,  nor  reverence  for 
anthorit}-,  no  reffard  for  human  ordinances 
or  opinions,  riftht  or  wrong,  mi-Kcd  up  witli 
tliat  child's  composition,’’  remarked  he,  us 
much  to  himself  as  to  his.eompanion.  “  I 
saw  her,  the  other  day,  bespatter  the  Oo- 
vemor  himself  with  water,  at  the  cattle- 
trough  in  S])ring-lane.  W'hnt,  in  Heaven's 
name,  is  she  ?  Is  the  imp  altogether  enl  ? 
Ilatli  she  affections?  Hath  she  any  dis¬ 
coverable  principle  of  being  ?’’ 

“None — save  the  freedom  of  a  broken 
law,”  answered  Mr,  Dimmesdale,  in  a  <puet 
way,  as  if  he  had  been  discussing  tlie  point 
within  himself.  “  Whether  capable  of  good, 
I  know  not.” 

The  child  probably  overheard  their 
voices;  for,  looking  up  to  the  window,  with 
a  bright  but  naughty  smile  of  miith  and 
intelligence,  she  threw  one  of  the  j)rickly 
burs  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  DinsMesdulc.  The 
sensitive  clergvTnan  shrank,  with  nervous 
drea<l,  from  the  light  missile.  Detecting 
his  emotion,  Pearl  rlappe<l  her  little  hands, 
in  the  most  extravagant  ecstasy.  Heater 
PrjTine,  likewise,  had  involuntarily  looked 
up;  iind  all  these  four  |>crsons,  old  and 
young,  regarded  one  another  in  silence,  till 
the  chihl  langheil  aloud,  and  shouted — 
“  Come  away,  mother !  Como  away,  or 
yonder  old  Hlack  Man  will  cateli  yon  !  He 
hath  got  hold  of  the  minister  already. 
Come  away,  mother,  or  ho  will  catch  you! 
lint  he  cannot  catch  little  Pearl !” 

So  she  drew  her  mother  away,  skipping, 
slancing,  and  frisking  fantastically  among 
the  hill^ks  of  the  dead  people,  like  a 
ci'eatnie  that  had  nothing  in  common  with 
n  bygone  and  buried  generation,  nor  owned 
herself  akin  to  it.  It  was  ns  if  she  had 
been  made  afresh,  out  of  new  elements,  and 
must  perforce  be  permitted  to  live  her  own 
life,  and  be  a  law  unto  herself,  without  her 
eccentricities  being  reckoned  to  her  for  a 
erinie. 

“  There  goes  a  woman,”  resumed  Roger 
Chillingworth,  after  a  pause,  “  who,  be  her 
demerits  what  they  may,  hath  none  of  that 
mystery  of  hidden  sinfulnc.ss  which  yon 
deem  so  grievous  to  be  borne.  Is  Hester 
Pryime  the  less  miserable,  think  you,  for 
that  scarlet  letter  on  her  breast  ?” 

“  I  do  verily  l>elieve  it,”  answered  the 
elergvnnan.  “  Nevertlieless,  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  for  her.  There  was  a  look  of  pain  in 
her  face  which  I  would  gladly  have  been 


spared  the  sight  of.  Hut  still,  methiuks, 
it  must  needs  be  better  for  the  sufferer  to 
be  free  to  show  his  i)ain,  as  this  poor 
woman  Hester  is,  than  to  cover  it  all  up  in 
his  heart.” 

There  was  another  pause ;  and  the  phy¬ 
sician  began  anew  to  examine  and  ammge 
the  plants  which  he  hiul  gathered. 

(7o  bt  continued.) 


WITHERED  FLOWERS. 

MKitfORiALS  of  a  blissful  past!  I  love 
To  gaze  upon  them  still;  to  sit  and  note 
Their  tlifferent  emblems ;  to  recal  to  mind 
Their  primal  loveliness ;  and  to  reflect 
Anew  upon  the  sweet,  ethereal  thoughts. 
The  heart's  unspoken  rapture,  and  the  bright, 
L'nsnllied,  blessed  hopes  that  from  them 
sprang  1 

*  *  ,  *  *  * 

Tlic  current  of  our  lives  ran  smoothly  on— 
Our  dearest  visions  realised.  We  found 
The  key  of  pure  domestic  bliss  unthin 
The  rich  d^aiu  of  godliness ;  and  then. 
In  calm  eiyoyment  of  the  precious  boon. 
We,  hand  m  hand,  puraoed  our  heav'nword 
course 

For  many  yean. 

But  now  she  lies  beneath 
Tlie  cold,  damp  sod — and  earth  to  me  pre¬ 
sents 

No  other  charm.  Yet  still  the  holy  faith 
In  which  together  we  rejoiced  it  mine, 

And  will  be  to  life's  close !  Tis  sweet  indeed 
To  linger  over  that  consoling  truth, 

“  Not  loet,  but  gone  before ;"  and  to  indulge 
The  gtorious  hope  that,  when  1  shall  have 
pass’d 

The  dreary  confines  of  mutation’s  realm, 

I  sliall  rejoin  her  in  that  spirit  world 
Of  endless  Ufe,  and  love,  and  happiness. 

In  which  no  tears  are  shed — no  changes 
known ! 

esses 

Those  withered  flowers  arc  indeed  a  type 
Of  earthly  joys  now  shatter’d  and  decayed  ! 
I  view  in  them  the  records  of  the  jmst — 
They  give  me  not  a  hint  of  bliss  to  come ! 
Yet  will  I  keej)  them,  for  they  yield  me 
much 

Of  comfiirt  on  my  lonely  pilgrimage — 

Nor  could  the  choicest  gem  on  monarch’s 
crown 

E'er  tempt  me  to  resign  them  ! 

S.  E. 


A  SPANISH  TRAGEDY, 

“  OxCK  upon  a  time"  there  lived  a  certain  “  nurdn^  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.”  He 
Spanish  nobleman,  very  handsome,  very  was  “blest  in  a  most  fair  wife,”  a  fine, 
dark  and  swarthy,  and  excccdin<'Iy  sinister  noble,  beautiful  woman,  and  of  her  he  was 
of  eye,  veiy  susjncious  and  very  jealous,  inordinately  jealous.  I  alinll  call  him 
very  fond  of  •rotting  up  a  private  grievance  Signor  Don  Mical,  and  his  lady  the  Signora 
Q-ion  his  own  personal  account,  and  of  D^ores.  His  age  might  be  about  forty 
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while  hers  was  some  five  and  twenty. 
Possibly  this  <lisparity  displeased  him. 

By  the  constant  habit — no  matter  how 
arrived  at,  or  how  pronndlcs.s — into  which 
Dun  Mical  had  fallen  of  looking  with  a 
.jaiuidiccd  eye  uiwn  his  wife,  ho  came  at 
last  to  consider  her  as  a  guilty  woman —  I 
gnilty  of  he  knew  not  what.  If  she  smiled,  ' 
ho  frowned ;  if  she  s|)oko  to  any  of  the  | 
nobles,  who  on  occsisions  thronged  her  i 
hnsb.tnd's  halls — and  she  hud  a  cheerfnl  I 
■spirit — .straightway  ho  rolled  liis  eyes,  bit 
his  lip,  tho\ight  of  dungeons  and  daggers ;  | 
if  she  danced,  and  she  was  accomplished  . 
in  the  stiUely  dances  of  tlie  court  (they  ; 
were  so  stately  that  I  thank  goodness  I  | 
never  hud  the  awhil  ordeal  to  go  through  ; 
give  me  a  jHilka,  a  handrecl,  in  preference), ' 
tlien  .she  was  lost — she  was  a  traitress ;  ; 
and  with  his  peaked  beard  luid  niou.stuehe,  i 
and  gloomy  Spani.sh  face,  and  dark  velvet 
dres-s,  and  with  his  hand  playing  on  his 
djigger,  he  certainly  looked  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  worked  uji  into  repressed  fiiry,  such 
as  the  great  E(hmind  Kean  would  have 
represented,  till  the  terrible  explosion  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  a  ghostly  figure,  clothed  in 
white,  dabbled  with  blood — a  lonely  gallery 
— “  tlic  castle  cltK'k  tolling  twelve” — and  a 
husband  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  and 
tearing  Ids  hair,  might  then  have  been 
very  naturally  expected. 

Only  one  mu.st  not  expect  too  much. 

They  had  been  wedded  for  .some  years, 
but,  unhappily,  no  child  bom  to  them  had 
lived  to  bless  their  union,  to  be  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  sacred  medium  thrmigh  which 
hearts  daily  becoming  estmnged — the  one 
from  petulant  exaction  and  needless 
jealousy,  and  the  other  fi-om  a  sense  of 
coldness  and  neglect — nught  be  brought  to 
harmonise  with  each  other.  And  so  the 
law  of  love  and  kindness,  arising  Imm  the 
principle  of  knowing  how  to  bear  and  for¬ 
bear,  might  .spring,  and  give  to  life  a  deeper 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  so,  for  higher 
aims,  put  all  minor  crosses  a.side. 

Dolores  seemed  to  lose,  ere  long,  what¬ 
ever  energy  (if  any)  of  character  she  pos- 
scs.sed.  Subdued,  siibmis.sive,  uncomplain¬ 
ing,  meek,  the  very  qimlities  that  mutely 
appealed  to  the  forbearance  of  a  sterner 
nature,  only  seemed  to  irritate  the 
gloomy  Spaniard  the  more.  As  is  usual 
w  ith  men  of  Don  Micol's  stamp,  once  de¬ 
siring  a  conviction,  an  obstinate  emplutsis 


of  certainty  come.*.  But  it  was  also  a  part 
of  his  puni.shment  that  ho  wanted  jinx)!!! — 
proofs,  and  no  proofs  could  ho  find — no 
satisfaction  to  his  atrabilious  yearnuig  did 
his  evil  genius  yicbl  him. 

If  ho  could  only  raise  the  devil,  now 
(pray  don't  be  alarmed,  1  sjH'uk  by  hyjK)- 
thesis,  if  not  by  parable),  if  ho  could  only 
coiijure  11])  some  haiuly  agency  that  would 
find,  invent,  contrive  .some  proof,  some  sign, 
.some  soinetliing.  (inawing  his  fingers,  the 
jealous  Si)uninrd,  wanting  a  good  “  go  in  ” 
for  misery — desiring  to  taste  tlie  full  “  lu.xury 
of  woo,”  and  then  comi)loto  the  first  act  of 
a  grim  tmgedy — didn't  know  precisely 
wluit  lie  wanted. 

Suddenly  it  dawneil  ujiun  liim.  Ho  kept 
a  duenna  for  his  wife’s — torture,  I  assume 
it — as  became  his  name,  state,  and  rank. 

I  What  was  a  duenna  for,  oxcejit  but  to  be 
useful  ?  ]Mr.  Dn'den,  and  some  few  amus¬ 
ing  varlets  of  dramatists  lieforo  and  after 
him,  have  showni  how  absolutely  necessary 
these  anomalous  beings  were  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  plot.  Don  Mical  could  not  do 
without  a  plot ;  his  life  was  a  kuul  of  five- 
act  play,  and,  together  with  his  wife's 
duenna,  com]>iuiion,  gouvemante,  whatever 
this  respectable  stout  lady  might  lie,  he 
concoct^  one,  lacking  not  a  single  element 
of  perfection.  One  moniuig  the  duenna, 
after  a  mysterious  and  half-wlusjiercd  inter¬ 
view  with  her  master  in  his  own  room,  left 
him — loft  him  gazing  upon  a  portrait  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  on  which,  as  he 
looked,  his  eyes  di.stended,  his  peaked 
moustaches  took  a  still  more  suiistral  up¬ 
ward  curve,  and  a  balctul  snulo  played 
about  his  lips. 

“  Soh  1”  ho  muttered  (jealousy  always 
“mutters”),  “soh !  this  is  the  result  of  Donna 
Inez'  search.  The  sighs  and  the  sadness 
of  the  fair  signora  are  here  ex])hiuied.  Tlie 
portrait  of  an  old  lover,  doubtless.  Yomig, 
handsome,  hum !  hum !  Add  a  dozen 
years  to  these  features,  and  whom  do  they 
resemble?  Let  me  think,  let  mo  sec,” 
and,  sup])orting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  stilt 
eyeing  the  miniat\rrc,  he  seemed  to  be 
holding  a  close  “detective”  debate  with 
himself. 

“  Don  Gonfivlves !  no,  he’s  too  old. 

‘  I’acheco!  this  hair  is  black — I’lwheco’s 
brow  n.  Alvaro !  bah  !  tliis  nose  is  Italian 
— Alvaro's  is  like  tjnncbo  Banza's.  Who 
— who,  in  the  name  of  millions  of  dou.onSy 
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«in  it  he  ?  But  I'll  have  it  limned — 
copied.  rU  watch — I’ll  watch !  Hum  !  she 
ootneo.  (Jood  day,  <lear  wife — good  morn¬ 
ing,  signora !  How  tare  you  after  the  gay 
festival  of  last  eve  ?” 

“  Why,  very  well,  my  dear  lord.”  die 
rcplie<l — ^the  Signora  Dolores  entering — 
but  with  a  sort  of  sad  smile,  “  we  were  very 
nieny.” 

“  Indeed,  I  think  so,”  ho  remarked ;  “  I 
thought  you  enjoyed  your  company  much. 
Don  (iir^do  is  a  tine  gadlant,  aiul  I  thought 
the  witty  Count  Coelho  pleased  yourfimoy." 

“  My  fancy !  ah !”  and  she  sighed. 

“  And  when  you  danced  with  l’a<’heoo — ” 

“  Dance  !  did  I  dance  ?  '  she  said,  in  an 
nbsent  manner. 

“  Oh,  fine  disseuihlhig !'’  he  muttered 
npart,  with  a  trajpe  air.  Yoitf  eyes  were 
lighted  up  with  joy — your  eyes  sparkled, 
but  when  I  came — ” 

Well,  when  you  entered  ?''  she  said. 

“  The  smile  fadod — the  joy  died  away,” 
he  said. 

“  Indeed,  it  was  because  you  entered 
that  I  sniihsl.  I  thought  that — that  you 
would  be  pleased — ” 

“  Pleas^  to  sec  my  wife  smile  on  an¬ 
other  !”  he  began,  with  a  bitter  look. 

“  Agsiin  perverseness,  coldness,  insinua¬ 
tions;  my  lord,  I  beseecdi  you,  tell  me 
what  you  mean.” 

“Xot  for  the  world,  not  for  the  wide 
world,  would  I  have  her  think  me — 
jeidous,”  he  hissed  forth  to  himself ;  “  that 
WOTO  to  be  laughed  at  indeed.  But  no 
more — heed  me  not ! — hee<l  me  not !  I 
shall  learn  ;  and  Donna  Inez  shall  observe 
what  will  hap  when  she  misses  the  precious 
picture — hidden  among  her  most  sacred 
Treasures,  hi  the  most  secret  recesses  of  her 
onbinet !”  and,  so  saying,  he  Hung  on  Ids 
feathered  beaver,  and  stalked  iorth. 

It  was  but  sliahby  conduct  on  his  part, 
it  must  be  otvned-^his  groundless  sus¬ 
picion — for  I  neol  not  say  that  the  Signora 
Dolores  was  as  pure  and  virtuous  as  she 
was  tkir  and  good.  It  was  mean  and  un- 
inaidy  this  esjiinl  (only  that  my  story 
couldn’t  get  on  without  it)-^t  was  shame- 
k  ful  this  lietraying  of  her  faith  in  her 
4luenna,  if  such  she  had — it  was  paltry  this 
piying  into  her  cabinet — this  foray  upon 
her  trinkets — inemoriaLs,  it  may  be,  of  the 
past.  But  Don  Mical  said  to  himself  as  he 
strode  forth  to  the  Alameda — 


“The  face  is  Italian,  and  she  comes 
from  Italy.  We  sludl  see;”  and,  saying 
so — harping  upon  this  string — and  hoping, 
like  many  more,  that  “  something  "would 
turn  up,”  he  rambled  on,  followed  by  an 
attendant,  sidutiug  here  and  there  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  until  he  arrived  at  a  more  re¬ 
tired  and  se<-luded  spot,  where  he  cimt  himself 
upon  a  seat  not  fur  from  a  fountidn,  and 
fell  into  a  reverie. 

“  t'harity,  most  noble  signor ;  for  the 
sake  of  the  Virgin  a  small  coin.  I  am 
famishing.  I  have  been  pinwing  my  old 
sword-belt  Cir  very  hunger — ” 

1  Don  Mical  lifted  up  his  ej'cs  and  beheld 
‘  a  strange  spectaidc. 

>  A  man,  tall,  mid  large  of  limb,  hi  a 
tattered  cloak  mid  rusty  breastplate,  with 
I  a  hupte  sword  girded  on  his  thigh.  With 
I  his  matteil  hair  and  heard  he  was  fierce- 
looking  enough  luid  gaunt  as  a  wolf  Ho 
was  standing  hnre-heade<l  lieliire  a  passer- 
I  by  mid  begging  with  all  the  energy  of 
!  hunger.  The  indii'idual  addressed  pvve  a 
I  start,  uttered  an  exclmmaion  of  fear  at 
i  meeting  his  ravening  eyes,  but,  without 
I  bestowing  a  inaravedi  upon  the  outcast, 

I  only  hurried  on.  The  poor  wretch,  with 
I  a  curse  and  a  groan,  smik  on  a  stone 
'  beside  the  fountain,  and  his  sinking  head 
.  fell  upon  his  hands.  Beckoning  to  his 
I  attendiuit  to  apiiroach,  Don  Mical  said — 

I  “  Go  to  that  fellow,”  pointing  to  the 
I  man.  “  Bid  him  fidlow  you,  hut  at  a  ilis- 
tmice.  Bring  him,  secretly  mid  unseen,  into 
I  my  private  chamber.  I  will  go  before. 
Give  some  food  first,  and  lose  no  time. 
Ab<ive  all,  be  se<‘ret.” 

The  attendant  bowed,  and,  while  ho 
opened  negotiations  with  the  famishing 
bravo,  Don  Mical  hastened  biu’k  to  his 
I  palace,  which  he  entered  unnoticed,  mid 
j  waited  there  impatiently  for  the  coming  of 
the  grim  stranger.  To  the  duenna  was  now 
to  be  added  the  dagger  of  the  bravo  very 
likely,  and  the  p<K)r  la<ly,  the  Signora 
Dolores,  was  likely  to  fare  very  ill  indeed 
between  the  three. 

In  somewhat  better  trim,  fed,  and  clad 
in  a  fiwher  garb,  but  wild  mid  brigandish 
in  look,  with  sonietliing  of  the  grandeur 
of  a  mighty  ruin  stamiK*d  upon  his  ample 
brow,  the  stranger  was  ushered  into  Don 
Mical’.s  chamber,  and  they  were  there  left 
together. 

I  The  nobleman  looked  upon  his  new 
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acquaintance  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  that  I  have  heard  of  the  signora  os  fair 
curiosity  and  interest.  Bold,  audacious,  and  beautiful,  and  chaste  ns  ice.” 
and  reckles.«,  the  man  coufirouted  Don  “  Beautiful !  Yes,  .so  is  the  adder  coiled 
Micid  without  quailhig.  His  face  was  not  beneath  the  rose  busli ;  but  it  poisons,  it 
one  to  ble:ich  before  any  humiui  eye.  tahits,  it  kills,  for  sdl  that.  I  tell  thee  she 

“  There  is  wine,”  Said  Don  Mieal,  is  guilty,  and  my  honour  must  be  puri- 
poiutiug ;  “  till  and  drink.  IVhat’s  your  j  tied — ’’ 

name?”  “  VV’liat  is  the  proof?”  asked  Velasco 

quickly.  , 

“  Mine  own  convictions — ^this  picture, 
found  ill  her  cabinet !”  and,  in  his  haste  and 
coiillict  of  iiassioiis,  Don  Mical  tore  the 
muiiatiirc  out  of  his  breast,  and  handed  it 
I  have  been  in  the  Netherlands,  cutting  to  the  bravo. 

Low  Country  throats.  Since  then  1  have  I  “  This!"  and  glaring  upon  it  with  eyes 
been  stealing  and  stai^diig.  Ugh !  My  |  nigh  starting  from  their  sockets,  the  man 
trade’s  at  a  discount  now.  Can  I  serve  ,  staggered  back  with  a  groan,  and  sank 
you.  Signor  Don  Mical?  llo!  ho!”  panting  ui>on  a  chair. 

His  laugh  was  sardouic,  half  ferocious;  “  What  means  My  emotion,  friend  ?”  said 
and  his  eyes  kindled  and  lit  up  as  if  emit-  the  noblemmi,  suspiciously.  “  What  is 
ting  baleful  tires.  there  in  that — in  her  name  even,  to  move 

“  How  !  You  know  me,  then  ?”  cried  the  thee  so  ?” 
other,  with  a  giulty  start.  ..•»  I  “  I  know  not — I  know  uot ;”  and  if  his 

“Oh,  your  groom  told  me  that — lio!  ho!  j  voice  wa.s  harsh  before,  it  was  broken  and 
Ho  wanted  to  be  secret,  but  passing  a  quiet  tender  now.  “  I  know  not,"  he  repeated ; 
comer,  I  threatened  to  stnuigle  liuii  if  ho  “  but  if  she  be  false  to— thee,  she  must, 
did  not  sjicak.  He  spoke.  Your  will,  Don  she  ought  to  die.” 

Mical.”  “  Soli !”  and  Don  MiciJ  paused. 

“  You  are  not  tender — scrupulous —  Bending  down  over  the  picture,  the 

timid?”  gaunt  mail  seemed  to  shiver  imd  shake  as 

“Tender?  ha!  ha!  .Scnipiilous  ?  ho!  one  in  ague.  Don  Mical  hiiiisi'lf  was  too 
lio!”  So  miwking,  so  bitter,  so  scornful  much  occupied  with  Ids  own  thoughts  to 
was  his  laugli,  that,  sfi  far  as  any  doubts  of  remark  him ;  but  the  entire  inner  being  of 
Velasco's  fitness  for  any  wicked  purpose  Velasco  seemed  shaken  to  its  tbundations. 
was  coiicemcd,  Don  Mical  was  set  jierfectly  At  last  the  long  pause  was  broken, 
at  Ids  ease.  A  plan  suited  to  Spanish  jealousy,  or 

“  Who  is  it  ?”  asked  Velasco,  jumping  to  Italian  reveugi',  and  such  as  the  inventive 
the  point  at  once.  geidus  of  Dumas  or  Victor  Hugo  might 

“  A  womiui — my  wife  !”  mis  the  reply.  have  illustrated,  and  absolutely  indispen- 
Velasco  fell  back  with  a  cry,  and  whe-  sihle  to  my  story — a  jihui  was  speedily  con- 
tlier  it  was  one  of  rage,  anguish,  or  despair,  cocted  between  these  two  worthies.  Velasco 
or  all  three  blended,  the  noble  knew  not,  was  to  become  a  cowled  monk,  “  shaven 
but  it  made  bun  shudder  and  turn  ghastly  and  shorn,”  to  visit  her  as  a  new  confessor, 
white.  to  <lig  up  the  sei-rets  of  that  innocent,  sad, 

“  Your  wife !  your  wt/e  /  She  tliat  was —  troubleil  heart — to  receive  the  confirmation 
was  called — I  forget — she  that  was  so  fair  of  every  doubt  the  suspicious  husband 
■ainl  beautiful  that  the  painter  failed  in  his  cherished,  and,  if  his  worst  fears  were  tme, 
art — the  sculptor's  skUl  eluded  bun  to  then — then —  But  to  anticipate  is  to  de¬ 
catch  her  liueainents !  Thy  wife  !  Lo,  stroy  a  climax. 

how  Nemesis  works !”  “You  had  better  leave  me  this  picture 

“  What  lucanst  tliou,  kuave  ?  How  for  a  time,”  said  Velasco,  in  a  hollow  tone, 
kuowest  thou — ”  began  Don  Mical.  “  It  may  imike  her  reveal  what  else  she 

“  Pardon,  signor,”  said  Velasco,  chang-  may  keep  hidden.” 
ing  his  tone ;  “  I  am  delirious,  I  think.  “  True,”  responded  Don  Mical ;  “  keep 
Long  fasting — freshly  fed — the  wine.  In  it ;  I  have  no  great  love  for  it.  It  will  very 
truth,  I  know  uot  what  I  am  sayuig,  save  likely  astouish  her  when  she  discovers  it  in 


£.mpt3-mg  a  goniet  witnout  ceremonv', 
the  miui,  in  a  <leep,  strong  voice,  replied, 
“  They  call  me  Velasco.” 

“  What  !ire  you  ?” 

Vela-sco  laughed.  “  A  disbande<l  wddier. 
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other  hands  thou  her  own.”  And  very 
likely  it  would. 

“After  iiiidni);ht  I  will  join  you  here. 
In  the  chainl>cr  you  aru  like  to  find  her  at 
devotions.  I  understand,"  eontuined  he, 
with  a  bitter  hiut;h,  “  that  she  is  very  de¬ 
vout.  The  Magdalen  wa.s  so.” 

“  The  sinner  prays  the  deepest,  donht- 
les«,"  said  Velasco,  with  a  (piiet,  subdued 
manner ,  “  and  some  of  us  need  to  do  so, 
or  it  will  fare  ill  with  us  when  the  dark 
hour  arrives.” 

***** 

The  evening  came,  and  then  the  night. 
Instead  of  stnr.shine,  and  silver  moonlight, 
and  gentle  breathings  through  the  trees, 
the  skies  were  sullen,  and  its  golden  fires 
were  hidden,  and  the  wind  in  long,  low, 
sobbing  moans  went  by,  as  if  singing  a 
monody  or  dirge,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  ignoble  plotting  that  was  in  pn)gress 
agauist  a  helpless  woman's  peace,  thine, 
au<l,  perhaps,  life. 

In  a  chauibcr  lighted  with  tapers,  and 
beside  a  table  on  which  stood  a  cnicifix, 
was  a  woman,  whose  noble  mien  her  deadly 
pallor  could  not  conceal.  It  was  the 
.Signora  Dolores.  Di.stress  and  anguish 
were  written  on  every  feature. 

“  The  pietnn-,  the  picture !”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “  What  can  have  become  of  it  ? 
Who  has  taken  it  ?  Has  my  husband,  in 
his  vile  suspicion,  rifled  the  very  heart  of 
my  poor  secret — dead  and  buried  as  it  has 
been  for  3’cars  past  ?  If  so,  ho  will  need 
no  more,  and  1  know  t<x>  well  he  will  not 
heed  mj-  story.  Mother  of  sorrow,  pity 
me!  1  have  borne  enough.  Oh,  for  jieace, 
rest,  a  long,  unbreaking  sleep !”  and  she 
sank  on  her  knees. 

“  Benedicite,  my  daughter !”  said  a  voice 
close  at  hand. 

“  Welcome,  holy  father !”  she  said,  rising 
hastily'.  “  Hut  j'ou — j'ou  are  not  nij’  con¬ 
fessor — J’OU  are  not  the  Padre  Bartolomeo.” 

“  I  am  here  to-night  in  his  place,”  was 
the  evasive  replj’.  “  You  appear  unhappv', 
my  child.  Can  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and 
unrest  vDit  one  so  j-oung,  so  fair,  so  good  ?” 

“  If  1  have  been  cither  of  these,  I  am 
neither  now,”  she  replied,  li.stlessly.  “  Whom 
does  sorrow  spare  ?  Do  j-outh  or  innocence 
give  immuniti'  from  sorrow  ?” 

“  Hast  thou  committed  anj'  great  sin, 
daughter  ?” 

“  1  know  not  that  I  have,”  was  her 


simple  answer ;  “  I  have  lost  my  husband’s 
love  and  won  his  hate  1  fear,  and  I  know 
not  wherefore.” 

“  Art  thou  sure  ?  Is  there  nothing  in 
the  pa.st  that,  brought  here,  to  the  living 
present,  might  do  thi.s?” 

Pau.dng,  he  gazed  curiou.dj’frem  beneath 
his  cowl  into  her  eyes.  “  If  it  he  so,”  he 
murmured,  “  she  never  loved,  and  I  only 
deceived  nij'self !” 

“  Speak,  daughter,  is  there  nothing  in 
the  long  ago,  however  distiuit — ami  how¬ 
ever  distant  to  some,  it  cannot  he  so  very’ 
distant  to  thee— tiotAtnjr  which  might  bring 
thy  sorrow  and  his  hate,  as  thou  callcst  it, 
to  pass  ?” 

“  I  know  not,  I  am  not  sure.  Methinks 
— and  no— r  once  loved,  but  he  I  loved 
is  dead,”  and  her  eyes  fell  dreamilj'. 

“  Loved  !  Dead  I” 

“Nat',  father,  be  not  angercil,”  said 
I  Dolores,  in  a  subdued  tone.  “  We  were 
both  J'oung — had  grown  up  together.  We 
plighted  our  faith  and  life-long  love  to  one 
another.  What  wrong  was  there  in  this?” 

“  Wreng !  None.  The  wrong  wonld  l)c 
in  falsehood,  in  the  breaking  of  this  tnith- 
plight,”  was  the  somewhat  cmjdiatic  rejdy. 

“  Aye,  I  Ibar  me  so !”  and  her  hand 
passed  wearily  across  her  brow ;  “  and 
possibly  poor  .lulio  thought  so.” 

“Julio,  Julio!”  and  the  monk's  tone 
softened  strangelj-.  “Then  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  name  ?” 

“  I  conld  not.  I  have  lost  his  picture,  I 
know  not  how  ;  I  hope  there  was  no  wrong 
in  looking  upon  it.  It  .seemed  to  take  me. 
back  to  far,  fiir  happier  days,  ere  blight  and 
•sorrow  fell  upon  me — ere  I  was  j.artcd 
from  him — ere  he  quitted  the  old  home — ” 

“How  came  this  parting,  daughter?” 
demanded  the  other. 

“  My  father  was  poor ,  he  had  not 
strength  to  endure  reverses.  A  nobleman 
came  to  our  city' — and — and — loved  me,  I 
believe.  It  mattered  very  little.  1  sighed 
and  wept  for  Julio,  who,  they  t(dd  me,  had 
given  me  up — surrendered  his  pledge,  and 
gone  to  the  wars.  I  heard,  1  knoyv  no 
more.  I  onl^’  thought,  had  1  been  Julio,  I 
should  not  have  done  so.” 

“  And  your  father  sold  j’ou  to  this  rich 
man’s  arms,  and  belied  j'our  young  lover  ? 
Ah !  the  double  treacherj' !”  and  the  monk's 
tone  became  deep  and  stem,  as  his  fierce 
ryes  flushed  from  under  his  muffled  musk. 
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“  Sparc  my  father.  The  old  man  loved  |  cried  the  monk,  or  executioner,  “  what 


me.  He  is  dend  now.  I  think,  at  times, 
that  I  shall  soon  follow  him.  Have  you 
seen  my  husbmid?  Does  he  speak  of 
mo  ?" 

“  lie  sent  me  hither  to  you,”  was  the 
grave  reply. 

“  Wherefore  ?”  the  signora  asked. 

“To  take  your  shrift.  And  yet  I  am 
no  monk.” 

“  No  monk  !  lie  sends — my  husband 
sends  to  take  my  shrift  ?” 

“  And  this,  and  tliis,”  the  stranger  con¬ 
tinued,  ns  he  drew  from  under  his  garb  a 
stiletto  and  a  cord,  and  cast  them  on  a 
table  beside  him. 

“  Wherefore  are  these  ?”  she  demanded, 
with  a  blank  l(M)k. 

“  I  am  thy  executioner ;  and  he,  he  says 
that  she  who  hivs  forgot  her  marriage  vows 
must  take  her  choice.” 

“  He  wrongs  me  !”  So  quiet,  so  imim- 
pnssioned  was  her  reply,  that  it  seemed  she 
heeded  not,  or  understood  not,  the  dreadful 
charge.  “  I  forget  nothing ;  1  am  re¬ 
minded  of  my  marriage  vows  daily.  I 
loved  him  too,  1  think,  while  my  child 
lived.  It  is  dead — dead  !  and  I — what 
says  he,  then  ?"  she  abruptly  added. 

“  That  you  still  cling  to  this  lost,  forgotten, 
betrayed  lover — that  you  still  worship  his 
picture,  which  has  been  found.  You  start 
— he  gave  it  to  me  ns  witness,  evidence, 
proof.  Behold,  it  is  here!”  and  he  held 
the  simple  picture  up  in  his  hand,  his  own 
eyes  scanning  the  fair  youthful  lineaments 
with  something  between  surprise  and  sorrow 
in  them. 

“  Poor  Julio !  and  you  were  wronged, 
after  all,”  said  Dolores  softly,  ns  she  took 
the  portrait  in  its  plain  frame  with  such  a 
simplicity  of  action,  with  so  subdued  a  ten¬ 
derness,  that  the  man  turned  aside  his 
heaving  frame,  which  was  quivering  with 
intolerable  agony. 

“  And  who,  then,  are  you — my  execu¬ 
tioner  ?  I  know  not  that  I  cure  to  live. 
Let  me  hold  the  picture  in  my  hand,  and 
tlien  strike  or  strangle.  I  shall  not  stir  nor  , 
cry.  Say  I  forgive  him,  and  pray  for  him.  I 
It  is  not  wrong  to  love  the  dead.”  { 

“Not  the  dead,  but  the  living — the 
living — ” 

“  The  living  ?”  and  her  interrogation 
and  look  betrayed  a  nameless  dread. 

“  Aye,  the  living !  Were  Julio  living," 


then  ?” 

“  Why  then  he  would  Imj  dead  indeed  to 
me ;  more  so  than  in  his  grave.  Strike  I 
All  I  ask  is  to  take  this  with  me  ;  wrap  it 
near  my  licart  under  my  folded  hands, 
under  my  grave  clothes,”  and  she  jiressed 
the  picture  to  her  pallid  lips. 

“.Alas!  Dolores!  Dolores  1”  and  all  the 
])ont-up  euiotions  of  the  man  gave  way  to 
the  touching  words. 

“  There's  something  in  yom"  voice,”  she 
said,  “  that  strikes  uimui  my  ears  like  the 
chord  of  an  old  air — a  half-forgotten  melody. 
But  I  am  so  tortured,  so  bewildered,  and 
with  death,  too,  so  near,  that  1  am  unable 
to  follow  the  train  of  broken  thoughts,  to 
gather  the  disconnecting  links  together. 
It  hardly  matters.  Yet  you  weep — you 
tremble — who,  then,  are  you?”  and,  slowly 
rising  from  the  chair  on  which  she  had 
sunk,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  towards 
him  with  an  air  of  question. 

All  broken  and  bowed  down,  stricken 
with  the  great  dumb  pain  throbbing  at  his 
huge  heart,  the  stranger,  casting  his  cowl 
back,  said  brokenly, 

“  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?  Am  I  so 
changed,  Dolores  ?  Can  you  trace  Julio 
who  loved  you  in  these  changed  features?" 

“Julio!  Julio!”  she  tremulously  ex- 
claimeil,  a  light  gathering  with  lambent 
flashes  in  her  ej’es,  which,  but  a  moment 
before,  were  growing  dull  and  filmy. 

“  1  dare  not  tell  you  aU  that  helped  to 
change  them,”  he  went  on,  “  but  1  thought 
you  fiiithless.  I  thought  you  saw  me  in 
another  light  when  tlio  wealthy  noble 
came  and  dazzled  you.  But  they  lied  to 
j  me,  they  lied  to  you,  they  belied  us  both ; 
ami  see  to  what  they  brought  us, 

I  wrecked — wrecked,  lost — lost,  and  broken- 
I  hearted,”  and  his  sobbings,  deep  and 
;  bitter,  broke  anew  upon  her  ears. 

“  They  have  not  gained  much,  Julio,” 
she  gasped,  sinking,  ns  Julio  Velasco— 
monk,  stranger,  soldier,  or  bravo,  all  in 
one — sprang  up  in  turn  and  caught  her. 
“  They  have  lost  as  well  as  we  have,  Julio. 
I  am  at  peace  now,  Julio,  quite  at  peace. 
My  little  child  is  here — here — here! ’’and 
with  a  smile  and  a  deep,  shivering  si^, 
ami  hands  outstretched,  she  fell  dead  in 
his  arms. 

« 

When  these  two  men  met  after  and 
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tettled  tbeir  account  toftctlier,  I  leave  yon 
to  guess  the  nature  of  the  scene,  and 
whether  Don  Mical  was  effectually  cured 
of  his  jealousy  or  no.  Certainly,  the  coni 
and  dagger  were  not  Wiinted. 
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II. 

All  monstrous,  nil  prodigious  things, 

AbominnLle,  unutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived — 

Qorgont,  and  hydras,  aud  chimeras  dire. 

Hiltoh. 

It  is  a  verj'  remarkable  fact,  but  one  in 
which  we  have  inij>licit  faith,  that  English 
general  ideas  of  ‘‘Satan  and  his  horrid 
crew”  are  deriv<“d  as  much  from  “  Paradise 
Lost”  as  from  the  inspired  volume  itself; 
and  have  ourselves  not  unfrequently,  for  a 
moment,  when  endeavouring  to  analyse 
our  own  Indief  concerning  the  devil  and 
his  works,  hesitated  as  to  the  source  from 
which  such  knowledge  has  been  derived, 
80  vividly  has  Milton  delineated  the  great 
arch-iiend.  Marvellous  Ircyond  all  other 
marvels,  and  past  finding  out,  are  the 
mj’stcries  connected  with  one  who  was 
originally  an  angel  of  light,  but  whom 
Tlie  Almighty  Power 

Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  th’  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  min  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition. 

Alas !  that  one  of  whom  revelation 
declares  such  great  and  terrible  things 
should  be  the  subject  of  such  unnumbered 
jokes,  aiid  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  unleartied  with  all  the 
absurdities  of  caricature,  and  intnaluced  to 
their  notice  with  that  familiarity  which 
invariably  breeds  contempt.  But  we  are 
not  ignorant  of  his  devices,  and  implore 
our  renders  to  remember,  with  trembling, 
that  he  is  still  “  the  strong  man  armed, 
who  hath  the  power  of  death,”  and  that 
even  now  “  he  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience;”  and  nothing  is  more 
atrongly  impressed  upon  our  heart  than 
this,  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
injurious  mistakes  ever  made  hy  the  human 
fiunily  is  the  limitation  which  is  placed  in 
the  present  day  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  Satan.  The  circle  has  been  narrowed 
almost  to  invisibility.  We  believe  that  the 
arms  of  his  temptation  enfold  and  grasp  the 
whole  domuiion  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed ;  and  our  forefathers,  with  all  their 


superstitions,  were,  nearer  tlie  truth,  when 
they  lielieved  bun  to  possess  unlimited 
power  over  both  soul  and  body,  thmi  we, 
in  this  ago  of  materialism,  who  think  of 
him  merely  as  a  myth,  or  openly  deehire 
that  he  exists  no  longer. 

Hut  how  widely  and  fatally  the  opjiositc 
opinion  has  prevailed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  scarcely  two  hundred 
years  ago  since  dozens  of  old  women  were 
stmngle<l  and  burnt  in  Scothuid  as  witches, 
to  .say  nothing  of  what  happene<l  nearer 
home  still  on  similar  charges,  to  which,  in 
many  histances,  they  actually  pleaded 
guilty !  The  idea  of  witchcraft  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  restless  tendency 
of  the  human  mhid  to  conceive  of  and  to 
asidre  to  more  than  it  can  achieve  by 
natural  means ;  and  because  certain  events 
cannot  be  explained  away,  or  rendered 
intellifrible  to  ns,  they  have  been,  and  are 
still,  even  now,  declared  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  devil. 
There  has  also  dwelt  in  the  popular  mind 
an  obscure  apprehension  that  the  gratiti- 
cation  of  this  extravagant  desire  ran  only 
bo  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  our 
ordinary  hopes  and  better  prospects  to 
those  infenial  agents  who  lend  themselves 
to  its  nccom]>lishmcnt :  m  other  wonls, 
those  who  desire  to  influence  and  injure 
otliers  must  ]nirchaso  that  right  by  the 
sale  of  their  immortal  souls.  “  Faustus”  is 
founded  on  this  appalling  idea. 

One  of  the  iniuiy  remimkable  laws  given 
i  by  Moses  declares  that  the  Israelites  were  not 
to  suffer  a  witch  to  live  (Exodus  xxii.  18).* 
By  the  term  witch  here  used,  we  do  not 
understand  one  possessed  of  Satanic  in¬ 
fluence,  but  one  who  pretended,  after  the 
example  of  tlie  surrounding  heathen,  to 
posses,s  the  power  of  mverting  the  esta¬ 
blished  order  of  nature  ;  and,  as  it  was  by 
such  practices  that  the  idolatrous  priests 
promoted  the  reverence  and  worship  of 
their  gods,  and  also  thereby  cnrichwl  them¬ 
selves,  it  will  easily  be  underst(H>d  that 
enchantments  and  divination  wert^  looked 
upon  ns  a  sippi  of  rebellion  against  Him 
who  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are 
not  yet  done,  and  who,  in  reality,  only 


*  It  was  this  verse  which  was  made  the  ground¬ 
work  of  Act  73  of  Hary  of  Scotland,  which 
enacted  the  punishment  of  death  against  witches, 
or  consulters  with  witches. 
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hiM  or  can  know  thu  hidden  things  ot'i 
darkne-s.".  : 

It  is  enmxised  that  nil  divinations,  false  I 
miraclc.s,  &c.,  weru  produceii  in  olden  times  I 
by  tlio  agi-ncy  of  clairvoyance,  mesmerism,  | 
and  natural  magic,  while  the  artfully-  | 
contrived  sixicches  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi ! 
and  elsewhere  are  well  known. 

Women  have  been  more  nddictc<l  to  the.«e 
practices  than  men,  probably  because  they 
are  more  governed  by  the  imagination,  or 
becaiLst^  their  |)owers  of  ]>crsuasion  were 
nece.ssnry  for  the  successful  tennination  of 
the  various  contrivances ;  while  from  the 
fact  of  their  ivadily  receiving  infonimtion 
without  qnestioning  authorities,  luid  their 
enthusiasm  in  promoting  any  undertaking 
in  which  their  sympathies  uro  once  fairly 
enli.sted,  they  were  invaluable  as  the  organs 
of  the  various  temi)le.s — and  l)ecause  men 
are  generally  more  tender  of  the  other  sex, 
and  willing  to  show  them  mercy,  it  w:is 
expressly  said  that  a  man  or  a  vxmian  who 
was  a  witch  should  be  put  to  death.  Sec 
Leviticus. 

Most  of  the  kinds  of  magic  specified  by 
Closes  wore  jirobably  of  an  injurious  nature, 
and  were,  tlierefore,  forbidden  with  the 
utmost  ])ropriety,  as  evil  in  the  disposition 
of  mind  which  they  l)ctmy.  At  the  same 
time  the  ]>rohibition  does  not  imply  that 
any  efficacy  attende<l  the  exenase  of  the 
arts,  and  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  tbe 
Israelites  cliicHy  because  they  were  com- 
nuuided  to  Ije  a  jH'cidiar  people — peoj)le 
who  wen‘  not  to  copy  the  actions  of  their 
neighbours,  and,  above  all,  wbo  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  even  inquire  after  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  or  in  what  nmuner  their  worship 
was  conducted. 

AVitcheraft  flourished  l)ctwecn  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  but  in  Kng- 
laud  the  name  of  James  the  First  seem.s, 
by  some  una<-conntnblc  reason,  to  Iw  con¬ 
nected  with  that  subject.*  There  an'  pas- 
eage.s  a1)out  witchcraft  in  RlacksUine,  and 
also  in  Selden,  who  docs  not  believe  in  the 
crime  ;  but  he  unreasonably  vindicates  the 
law  which  should  make  the  pretending  to 


•  Possibly  tins  ma>  arise  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  written  “IHsmonology,”  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  no  mean  authority  as  being  the 
summarj'  treatise  of  u  iearned  man  on  a  subject 
which  had  long  occupied  tlie  attention  of  tha 
learned. 


it  capital.*  “  When  James  I.  (say*  Mr. 
(iifford,  in  an  excellent  paasuge  on  this 
subject)  was  yet  a  stripling,  he  had  been 
indtilged  with  the  cross-extunination  of  the 
Scottish  witt.dies ;  liir  the  defiiults  of  his 
education,  which  (thanks  to  thu  satellites 
of  tbe  regent  and  Klizabeth)  was  at  om-c 
frivolous  au<l  gloomy,  had  rendered  him 
eagerly  inquisitive  after  .supernatural  agen¬ 
cies,  in  which  he  had  been  tniined  from  his 
infancy  to  believe.  Hut  James  was  an 
honest  man ;  those  who  made  him  credu¬ 
lous  could  not  make  him  cruel  and  unjust, 
and  many  things  occurred  which  disturlted 
his  confidence  in  bis  creed  lielbre  he  camo 
to  the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  may 
reasoiiiibly  be  doubted  wliether  there  was 
an  individual  in  England  who  cared  less 
alaait  witches  than  James  I.  at  the  moment 
of  his  ncces.siou.  In  the  act  which  made 
witidun-art  felony,  he  rather  followed  tliaui 
led,  and  was  jaiflied  on  by  some  of  the 
wisest  anil  licst  men  of  the  agi‘,  who  could 
scarcely  restrain  their  impatience  for  the 
re-enactment  of  the  old  severities.  Even 
then  the  king  hesitated,  and  the  bill  was- 
re-cast  three  scvenil  times ;+  yet  we  are 
reipiired  to  believe  that  witchcraft  was 
scarcely  heard  of  in  this  country  “  till  the 
cxanqile  of  the  sojnenl  James  made  the 
subject  populiu'.” 

To  credit  the  tales  of  witchcraft  was  an 
error  shari'il  by  James  with  a  gnait  majority 
of  his  pi'ople,  l)oth  vidgar  and  refined  ;  and 
though  the  law  jmsseil  in  his  reign  made 
the  crime  felony,  he  prevented  wanton  and 
careless  sacrifices  being  made.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  the  judges  on  this  jKiint,  gave  kind 
luid  judicious  admonition  to  Prince  Henry, 
and  interfered  to  the  saving  of  the  lives  of 
the  lajice.stiTshire  witches.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  King  James  who  despatched  in 
that  monster  of  stupidity  and  bhxxl, 
Hopkuis,  the  witch-jiwitr.  Alx)ut  that 


*  This  passage  is  so  extraonllniiry  that  we  shall 
give  it : — “  The  law  against  witches  does  not 
prove  there  be  any,  but  it  punishes  the  malice  of 
those  persons  that  use  such  means  to  take  away 
men's  lives.  If  one  should  confess  that,  by  turn¬ 
ing  his  hat  and  crying  bua,  hr  could  take  sway  a 
man's  life,  though,  in  truth,  he  could  do  no  such 
tiling,  yet  this  were  a  just  law  made  by  the  State, 
that  whoever  should  turn  hi.s  hat  thrice  and  try 
buz,  with  an  intention  to  take  away  a  man's  life, 
shall  be  put  to  death." 

^  Tills  act,  passed  wliile  Coke  was  Attorney- 
General  and  Bacon  a  member  of  the  CouimoDS, 
was  nut  repealed  till  1736. 
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lime,  aiid  through  tlie  ingtnunentality  of 
thU  deluded  wreU'h,  during  the  short  space 
of  two  years  only,  Mr.  Ady  tells  us  that  in 
Suffolk  and  the  adjoining  counties  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred  hanged;  and  Zachary 
<irey,  the  editor  of  “  Hu<iibras,”  affinnsthat 
“  he  ha<l  seen  a  list  of  those  wlio  suffered 
for  witchcraft  during  the  Presbyterian 
domination  of  the  Long  Parliament,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  three  thousand  names.” 
“  Yet  wo  hear  of  notliing,”  Gifford  con¬ 
tinues  to  remark,  “  but  tlie  persecution  of 
witches  by  ‘  the  sapient  James,’  and  tliis 
base  and  sottish  calumny  is  rei)catcd  from 
pen  to  pen  without  fear  and  without  shame.” 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  tliat,  in  1CG4,  the 
upright  and  able  Sir  Matthew  Hale  passed 
sentence  of  deatli  on  two  poor  women 
accused  of  witchcraft ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  the  historian  of  “  Vulgar  EiTors,” 
who  was  examined  as  a  witness  on  the 
trial,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  fits 
under  which  the  patients  had  laboured, 
though  natural  in  themselves,  w'ere 
“  heightened  by  the  devil  co-operating 
with  the  malice  of  the  witches,  at  whose 
instance  he  did  the  villanies and, 
apparently,  it  was  chiefly  on  this  evidence 
that  the  conviction  proceeded. 

This  crime  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  figure  in  European  history  till 
the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  in  1484,  which 
•tirred  up  the  slumbering  embers  into  a  j 
flame.  Of  the  horrors  which,  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half,  followed,  our  readers,  we  ! 
«as|>ect,  have  but  a  very  imperfect  notion. 
No  sooner  had  the  sword  and  fire  lieen 
placed  in  the  hiuids  of  Spreuger  and  his 
hrethren,  than  the  race  of  witches  seems  1 
at  once  to  have  increased  and  multiplied  | 
till  the  whole  earth  was  replenished  ;  and  ! 
subsequent  edicts,  especially  those  of  the 
infamous  Alexander  VI.,  of  Leo  X.,  and 
of  Adrian  VI.,  instead  of  curing  the  evil, 
only  rendered  it  daily  more  terrible,  until 
Europe  was,  according  to  contemporary 
historians,  little  better  than  a  hu-ge  suburb 
or  outwork  of  Pandemonium,  and  one-half 
of  the  population  was  either  bewitching  or 
bewitched.  In  Geneva,  about  the  year 
1515,  five  hundred  witches  were  executed 
in  three  months.  A  thousand  (says  Bar- 
tholomseus  de  Spina)  were  executed  in  one 
year  in  the  diocese  of  Como,  and  they 
went  on  burning  at  the  rate  of  a  hundrcd 
per  annum  fur  some  time  after !  In  Lor- 


I  raine,  from  1580  to  1505,  Kemigius  boasts 
of  haring  burned  nine  hundred ;  while  in 
France  the  multitude  of  executions  about 
1520  is  incredible.  The  well-known  .sor- 
1  cerer  TroU  Echelles  told  Chiwles  IX.,  while 
I  he  was  at  Poitou,  the  names  of  twelve 
hmidred  of  his  associates. 

'  A  caUdogue  of  the  executions  of  Wurts- 
burg,  for  the  period  from  1C27  to  1020 — 
I  about  two  yeiusi  and  two  months — contains 
,  the  names  of  one  hundrctl  and  fifty-seven 
persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  old 
women  ami  foreign  travellers.  It  contains 
children  of  twelve,  eleven,  ten,  and  even 
nine  years  of  age ;  fourteen  vicars  of  the 
cathedral,  two  boys  of  noble  fiunilies,  and 
the  two  little  sons  of  the  senator  Stolzen- 
biirg;  a  stranjter  lad,  a  blind  girl,  and 
0<jM  Babelin,  the  handsomest  girl  in  Wurtz- 
bury,  in  which  city,  as  late  as  1740,  another 
miserable  woman,  named  Maria  Renata, 
was  executed  for  witchcraft.  The  number 
of  victims,  from  the  date  of  Innocent’s  bull 
to  the  final  extinction  of  these  persecu¬ 
tions,  must  considerably  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  in  Gennany  alone !  while 
Barrington  does  not  hesitate  to  estimate 
the  numbers  of  those  ]mt  to  death  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  this  charge  at  thirty  thousand  ! 

One  very  remiu-kable  peculiiuity  of  tliese 
witch  trials  is  the  confession  mode  by  the 
unh.appy  victims,  in  which  they  admit 
their  intercourse  with  Satan,  and  their 
dealings  with  spirits 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery ; 

and,  indeed,  as  some  poor  women  said  in 
extenuation  of  their  judicial  lie,  “the  con¬ 
fession  which  it  was  said  we  made  was  no 
other  than  what  was  suggested  to  us  by 
some  gentlemen,  they  telling  us  we  were 
witches,  and  they  knew  it  jmd  we  knew 
it,  and  they  knew  that  we  knew  it,  which 
made  us  think  that  it  was  so ;  and  our 
understanding,  our  reason,  and  our  faculties 
ohnost  gone,  we  were  not  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing  our  condition,  and  most  of  what  we 
said  was  but  a  consenting  to  what  they 
said.”  One  poor  creature  confessed  to  Sir 
George  Miu-kenzie  that  she  had  declared 
herself  guilty  because,  “  being  but  a  poor 
creatmx!  who  wrought  for  her  meat,  and 
being  defamed  for  a  witch,  she  knew  she 
would  starve,  for  no  person  hereafter  would 
give  her  meat  or  lodging,  and  that  all  men 
would  beat  her  and  hound  dogs  at  her,  and 
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that  therefore  she  desired  to  be  out  of  the 
world.”  Whereupon  she  wept  most  bit¬ 
terly,  and  upon  her  knees  called  God  to 
witness  to  what  she  said.  But  at  lost, 
after  the  experience  of  a  century,  the 
judges,  and  even  the  ignorant  public  them¬ 
selves,  came  at  la.st  to  suspect  that,  how¬ 
ever  the  principle  might  apply  to  other 
crimes,  the  confession  of  the  criminal  was 
not,  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fiu't ;  and  in  tlie  New  England 
cases,  1093,  “  one  was  tried  that  confessed, 
but  they  were  so  well  taught  svhat  weight 
to  lay  upon  confessions  that  the  jury 
brouglit  her  in  ‘  Not  Guilty,’  although  she 
confessed  that  she  was.” 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  which  uprooted  other  errors,  only 
strenp^hened  and  fostered  this.  Every 
village  and  town  on  the  Continent  was 
filled  with  spies  and  wretches  who  made 
tlieir  Using  by  pretending  to  detect  the 
secret  marks  which  iudicatc<l  a  compact 
with  the  devil.  The  trade  of  a  jmcker,  as 
it  was  caUod — i.  «.,  a  person  who  puts  pins 
into  the  flesh  of  a  witch — was  a  regular 
one  in  Scotland  and  England.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
trade : — 

“  One  celebrated  mode  of  detecting 
witches,  and  torturing  them  at  the  same 
time  to  draw  forth  confession,  was  liy 
running  pins  into  their  body  by  pretence 
of  discovering  the  devil’s  stigma  or  mark, 
which  was  .said  to  be  inflicted  by  him  upon 
all  his  vassals,  and  to  bo  insensilde  to  pain ; 
tills  practice  of  tlie  infamous  Hopkins  w.os 
in  .Scothuid  reduced  to  a  tnide.  Tlie 
ministers  and  magistrates  of  Dalkcitli 
oaused  Janet  Peaston  to  bo  placed  in  tlie 
hands  of  tlie  common  pricker  of  that  town, 
who  found  upon  her  wliat  lie  culled  two 
murks  of  the  devil’s  making,  and  which 
apjicarod  indeed  to  be  so,  for  she  could  not 
feel  the  pin  when  it  a'as  put  into  either  of 
the  said  marks,  nor  did  they  (the  marks) 
bleed  when  they  were  taken  out  again ; 
and  when  she  was  asked  where  she  thought 
the  pins  were  put  in,  she  pointed  to  a  part 
of  her  iKidy  distant  from  the  real  place. 
They  were  pins  of  three  inches  in  length  ! 
But,  besides  the  fact  that  the  persons  of 
old  people  sometimes  contain  spots  void  of 
sensibility,  there  is  also  room  to  lieUeve 
that  the  professed  prickers  used  a  pin  the 
point  or  lower  part  of  which  was,  on  being 


pressed  down,  sheathed  in  the  upper,  which 
was  hoUow  for  the  purpose,  and  that  which 
appeared  to  enter  the  body  did  not  pierce 
it  at  aU.” 

It  will  be  seen  very  easily  that  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  sorcery  was  soon  resorted  to, 
as  an  easy  and  certain  means  of  getting 
rid  of  an  obnoxious  enemy. 

In  1711,  a  woman  was  brought  in  guilty 
of  conversing  with  the  devil,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cat,  hut  a  piinlon  was  procured  for 
her.  But,  after  this,  in  171(5,  Mrs.  Hicks 
and  her  daughter,  aged  nine,  were  hanged, 
at  Huntingdon,  for  selling  their  souls  to 
the  devil  mid  raising  a  storm,  hy  pulling 
off  their  stockings  and  making  a  lather  of 
soap.  .Siux'ly  the  force  of  folly  could  no 
further  go — unless  in  the  case  of  one  Mrs. 
Young,  who  was  accused  of  stopping  a 
mill  twenty-nine  years  before  the  charge 
was  made !  Her  copnscl  had,  indeed,  the 
honesty  to  suggest  that  tho  stoppage  tmght 
have  arisen  from  natural  causes,  but  with¬ 
out  effect. 

For  a  long  period  these  atrocities  were 
committed  in  every  town  in  Emopc,  and 
lu  long  ns  the  victims  were  confined  to 
aged  women  and  foreigners,  men  who  de¬ 
spised  and  derided  the  mummeries,  and 
secretly  hated  these  judicial  and  wholesale 
immlers,  were  contented  to  remain  quiet, 
not  wishing  to  expose  them.selves  to  the 
fate  of  Edclin  or  Haet,  by  attacking  tho 
madness  in  which  it  originated.  But  when 
the  pestilence  spread,  when  no  home  was 
safe  from  the  malice  or  avarice  of  tho  spies, 
selfishness  began  to  co-operate  with  tnith 
and  reason,  and  the  first  effectual  check 
which  the  practice  received  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  from  the  accusation  of  Mrs. 
Hale,  a  clergj-man’s  wife.  Her  husband, 
who,  until  tlien,  had  been  most  active  in 
the  pi-rseciition,  immediately  received  n 
new  light  with  regard  to  tho  transaction, 
and  exerted  his  whole  influence  for  tho 
suppression  of  tho  trials. 

The  first  book  in  which  tho  matter  was 
treated  in  a  philosophical,  humane,  and 
common-sense  view,  was  the  pitsluction  ot 
a  Catholic  Jesuit,  Frederick  Spec,  tha 
descendant  of  a  noble  family  m  West¬ 
phalia;  and,  in  1701,  the  celebrated  in¬ 
augural  thesis  of  Thomasius,  “  Do  Oimine 
Magiie,”  was  publicly  delivered,  with  the 
highest  applause,  in  tho  University  of 
H^e,  a  work  which,  some  fifty  years  be- 
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fore,  would  have  procured  the  author  no 
otlier  crown  but  tliat  of  martyrdom. 

But  let  us  turn  to  Scotland,  where  this 
ploomy  superstition  a.ssumed  a.s  dark  a 
cliaracter  as  in  any  other  spot.  The  annals 
of  her  thirteenth  century  are  dignified  witli 
tlie  exploits  of  three  wizanls,  before  whom 
Merlin  must  hide  his  diminished  head. 
These  three  are  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 
Sir  Michael  Scott,  and  Lor<l  Soulis.  The 
fame  of  the  second  has  even  crossed  the 
Alps,  an<l  Dante  has  comfortably  lodged 
him  ill  the  internal  regiona  The  Lady 
Buccleugh,  die  Countess  of  Athol,  the 
Comitess  of  Iluntly,  the  wife  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  Arran,  the  Lady  Ker,  the  ('omitess 
of  Lothian,  and  the  Countess  of  Angus 
were  aU,  if  we  are  to  lielieve  the  scandal  of 
Scotstarvel,  either  protectors  of  witches  or 
themselves  dabblers  in  the  art. 

The  trud  of  Bessie  Dunlop,  convicted  on 
her  own  confession,  is  peculiar  in  this  way, 
diat  instead  of  the  devil  appearing  him¬ 
self  in  projiriA  peraonA,  the  spiritual  beings 
to  whom  we  are  introduced  are  our  old 
friends  the  fairies.  Bessie’s  familiar  was  a 
being  whom  she  calls  Thom  lieed,  and 
whom  slie  describes  as  “  an  honest  weel, 
olderlic  man,  gray  bairdit,  and  had  une 
gray  coitt  with  Lumhard  sletives  of  the. 
nuld  fassoun,  ane  pair  of  gniy  brekis,  and 
quhyte  schankis  gartarrit  above  the  kne.” 
Their  first  meeting  took  place  as  she  was 
going  to  the  jiosture,  weeping  verrie  fast 
for  her  kow  that  was  dead,  luid  her  hus¬ 
band  and  cliild  that  wera  lynnd  si<-k  in  the 
land  ill  (some  epidemic  of  the  time?),  and 
she  new  risen  out  of  childbed.  Thom,  who 
took  care  that  his  character  should  o|)en 
upon  her  in  a  favourable  light,  chiil  her 
for  her  distru.st  in  Providence,  imd  told  her 
tliat  her  sheep  and  her  child  would  Iwth 
die.  but  that  her  husband  should  recover, 
which  cointbrted  her  a  little.  His  true 
cliaracter,  however,  appeared  at  a  second 
*•  forgathering,”  tvhen  he  miblushingly 
urgeil  her  “  to  denye  her  Christendom  and 
renounce  her  baptism,  luid  the  faith  she 
took  at  the  fount  stane.”  The  poor  witch 
answered,  that  though  she  should  be  riven 
at  horse  tails,  she  would  never  do  tliat, 
hut  promised  him  oliedience  in  all  things 
else.  His  third  api>earanco  took  place  in 
her  own  house,  in  jiresence  of  her  husband 
and  three  (.')  tailors  ;  when,  to  their  infinite 
consternation,  he  took  her  by  the  apron 


and  led  her  out  of  the  house  to  the  kihi- 
end,  where  she  saw  ciglit  women  and  four 
men  “  very  seemly  to  see.”  They  said  to 
her,  “  Welcome,  Bessie.  Wilt  thou  go 
with  ns  ?”  but  as  she  made  no  answer, 
they,  after  some  conversation,  which  she 
could  not  understand,  disap])eared  of  a 
sudden,  “and  a  hideous,  ugly  sough  of 
wind  IbUowed  them.”  She  afterwaids  re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  from  the  {^ueen  of  Elfane, 
who  condescendingly  asked  a  drink  of  her. 

The  use  which  this  poor  woman  made  of 
her  pri\ileges  was  of  the  most  hannlcss 
kind.  Mo.st  of  the  articles  of  her  in¬ 
dictment  are  for  cures  jierformed.  Nor  is 
there  any  charge  against  her  of  exerting 
her  powers  for  a  malicious  purpose;  yet, 
as  usual,  she  was  convictwl  and  burnt. 

Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  Scotch 
cases  are  those  of  Robert  Erskine,  of  Dim, 
that  of  the  daughter  of  I.nrd  Cliftonhall, 
Euphemia  Macalzeau,  and  the  still  more 
singular  case  of  Lady  Fowlis.  A  Dr. 
Fiam  was  also  another  celebrated  necro- 
niancer  of  that  time,  and  an  active  agent 
of  the  devil’s,  being  his  Satanic  Majesty’s 
secretary  or  registrar.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
noticed,  that  all  these  latter-named  per¬ 
sons  were  of  dissolute  characters,  and  in 
the  constant  practice,  either  openly  or  in 
sci'ret,  of  poisoning  any  obnomous  parties 
who  crossed  their  views.  Indeed,  laidy 
Foiilis  was  charged  witli  the  murder  of  no 
less  than  thirty  individuals. 

Dante  has  divided  hell,  like  Germany, 
into  circles  ;  and  the  witches  of  the  fificciith 
luid  sixteenth  century  have  furnished  ns 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  who  meet  their  masters 
nightly  on  Bohx-ida,  which  is  their  ball- 
riHnn  in  Sweden,  as  the  Brocken  is  in 
Germany,  whither  they  ride  on  sticks, 
goats,  men’s  bucks,  and  spits.  When  the 
devil  has  apjiointed  mi  infernal  diet,  the 
witches  leave  behind  them  in  bed  a  besom, 
or  three-legged  stool,  which  assumes  their 
shape  until  their  retimi ;  disguising  them¬ 
selves  under  the  forms  of  cats,  hare.s,  &e., 
or  el.se  mounting  upon  com  or  beiui  .straws, 
and  proiioimeing  the  following  sensible 
charm  : — 

Horse  and  hattock,  horse  and  go. 

Horse  and  pellats,  ho !  bo  ! 

they  are  home  through  the  air  to  the 
place  of  their  destination.  The  concoction 
which  they  prepared  to  destroy  tlie  lil’e  of 
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Mr.  Harry  Forbes,  minister  of  Auldeora, 
in  said  to  have  been  comiwsed  of  the  accom¬ 
panying?  delicacies.  A  bag  m.ade  of  the  flesh 
and  guts  and  galls  of  toa<ls,  the  liver  of  a 
hare,  prickles  of  com,  parings  of  nails,  of 
feet,  and  toes,  which  exquisite  olio  being 
steeped  all  night,  and  mixed  by  Satan  him¬ 
self,  was  consecrated  by  a  chami  dictated 
by  the  devil,  and  repeated  by  the  ^^^tches 
“  all  on  their  knees,  and  their  hair  about 
their  shoulders  and  eye-s  holding  up  tlieir 
hands,  and  looking  steadfastly  on  the 
devil,  that  he  might  destroy  the  said  Mr. 
Harry !” 

Very  different  was  the  poetical  charm  of 
poor  old  Agnes  Simpson,  commonly  called 
“  the  wise  wife  of  Keith,”  tvho  was,  in 
1590,  “  bund  to  a  stake  and  strangled 
quhill  sche  was  dead  and  thairefter  her  body 
burnt  in  assis.”  The  following  is  her 
“  prayer  and  incantation  for  the  hailling  of 
seik  folkes,”  the  use  of  which  brought  her 
to  such  im  untimely  death  : — 

AU  kindls  of  illis  that  ever  may  be,  In  Chryite'a 
name  I  conjure  ye, 

I  conjure  ye,  baith  mair  and  less,  by  all  the  rer- 
tewes  of  the  mess ; 

And  rycht  sa,  by  the  nailUs  sa  that  nalllit  Jesu 
and  na  ma ; 

And  rycht  sa,  by  the  samyn  blude  that  relklt 
owre  the  ruthful  rood, 

Forth  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  bane,  and  In  the 
erth,  and  In  the  stane. 

I  conjure  ye  In  Goddis  name. 

In  closing  this  paper,  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
member  those  various  cases  of  so-called 
witchcraft  which  have  so  prominently  and 
very  recently  lieeu  brought  before  the 
public — ca.ses.  too,  which  prove  that  faith 
in  a  communication  with  the  invisible 
world  of  darkness  still  exists  among  us  ; 
an<l,  though  we  cannot  but  regret  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  which  these 
trials  have  revealed,  nevertheless  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  fomidation  is  iinn 
on  which  a  belief  in  dminoniacal  possession 
is  grounded,  and  witchcraft,  sorcery,  seeond 
sight,  &c.,  are  but  false  deductions  from, 
and  erroneous  branches  of,  a  great  but  in¬ 
explicable  truth. 

How  many  are  the  shades  from  that 
light  wliich  no  man  can  approach  unto,  to 
the  thick  darkness  which  may  Ik)  felt! 
How  many,  also,  are  tlte  links  iu  that  won- 
derftil  clnun  which  connects  tmth  with 
error!  Well  is  it  with  those  who  are  con¬ 
tented  to  believe  neither  more  nor  less  than 


what  Go<l  has  revealed  concenmig  the 
devil  and  his  works,  and  who,  being  thus 
forewarned,  are  foresumed;  for  now  is  tlie 
diiy  far  spent,  and  the  de\-il  well  knows 
that  his  time  is  short;  tmd  though,  because 
of  the  bmisuig  of  his  hea<l,  he  groans  with 
the  groanings  of  a  detully-wounded  man, 
he  .still  lives,  and  shall  live,  ns  oiu:  tempter, 
and  as  the  worker  of  iniquity  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  <lisobeilience,  until  the  church  of 
the  living  (i(Hl  has  been  gathered  out  of  all 
kindreds  and  peoples,  and  the  angel  shall 
cry  with  a  loud  voice  that  time  shall  be  no 
longer. 

No  subject  has  afforded  greater  scope  for 
the  hnagination,  or  offered  a  similar  amount 
of  interest,  to  either  ]>ainter,  poet,  or  novelist. 
We  will  give  one  short  sketch  of  a  remark¬ 
able  superstition — the  superstition  of  the 
Lamia,  once  held  in  Pagmi  Europe,  and 
which  contains  th»  genn  of  the  serpent 
worship  of  the  East. 

“  The  subtlest  beast  of  the  field,  retain¬ 
ing  in  full  vigour  his  jxjwcrs  of  assuming 
tempting  fiams  and  uttering  beguiling 
words,  was  wont,  it  seems,  to  disport  him¬ 
self  amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  under  the  shape  in  which  he  deceived 
our  genend  mother,  the  over-curious  Eve. 
EsjH'cially  did  he  delight  to  entraj)  some 
hojwfid  youth  who  was  studying  philosophy 
in  the  schools  at  Athens,  or  some  young 
neophyte  in  the  Christian  Church.  A  fair 
young  gentleman  at  Corinth  had  been 
abroad  on  a  ])leasure  excursion,  and  might, 
perchance,  be  I’ctuniing  home  a  little  the 
worse  for  wine.  However  this  may  have 
been,  at  the  gates  of  Corinth  he  encoun¬ 
tered  a  damsel  richly  attired,  ‘beautifid 
exceedingly,’  but  with  hair  dishevelled,  and 
drowned  in  tears.  He  began  by  Inquiring 
the  cause  of  her  distre.ss.  Faitldess  ser¬ 
vants  had  earned  off  her  litter,  and  left 
her  lone.  He  offered  her  consolation, 
which  she  accepted,  and  his  arm  also, 
which  she  did  not  decline.  She  led  him  to 
a  lonlly  palace,  in  a  bye  street  of  the  city, 
where  he  had  never  yet  been.  At  ita 
marble  portico  waited  a  crowd  of  slaves 
with  torches,  awaiting  their  ab.sent  mis¬ 
tress;  and  the  pair,  now  become  fonil,  were 
ushered  into  a  sumptuous  banqueting  hall, 
where  a  Iward  was  spread,  covere<l  with  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  seu.son.  and  garnished 
with  effulgent  jdate.  In  this  palace  of  de¬ 
light  the  yomig  man  abode  many  days, 
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taking  no  account  of  time.  But  at  length, 
cloyed  with  sweets,  he  proposed  Inviting  a 
party  of  his  college  trieuds,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  his  fair  hostess,  who,  with  many 
tears  and  embraces,  besought  him  to  forego 
his  wisli.  In  an  evil  hour,  however,  lie 
persevered,  and  his  rooms  were  filled  with 
gownsmen,  mar^-elling  much,  not  without 
envj',  at  the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen 
their  chum  Lucius,  no  one  knew  how  or 
why.  But  among  the  undergraduates 
came  a  grave  and  grey  college  tutor,  deeply 
read  in  conjurors’  books,  who  could  detect, 
by  his  skill,  the  devil  mider  any  shape. 
Pale  and  silent,  the  old  man  sat  at  the 
festal  board,  and  was  ill-bred  enough  to 
stare  the  lady  not  only  out  of  countenance, 
but  out  of  beauty  also.  She  grew  pale, 
livid,  an  indiscriminate  form — she  melted 
away ;  the  palace  melted  also ;  the  plate, 
the  viands,  and  the  wines  vanished  also ; 
and  in  jilace  of  columns  and  ceiled  roofs 
was  a  void  square  in  Corinth ;  and  in  place 
of  the  damsel  was  a  loathsome  serpent, 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution.  The 
white-bearded  fellow  had  scanned,  and 
scotched,  and  slain  the  snake — ^the  Lamia ; 
but  he  destroyed  his  patient  also,  for  Lucius 
became  a  maniac.  Had  the  charm  lasted 
awhile  longer  (continues  the  oracle),  his 
soul  would  have  become  the  fiend’s  pro¬ 
perty.” 

Who  can  fail  to  read  the  moral  wrapped 
in  this  exquisite  fable  ? 

M.  S.  R. 


j^nobing. 

A  nw  Rxcipes  fob  mskiito  Rhdbabb  Wiite. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  add  flve  pounds  uf 
rhnbarb  cut  in  thin  slices;  let  It  stand  nine 
daja  stirring  It  three  times  a  day.  Cover  the 
pu  containing  it  with  a  coarse  cloth.  Strain  it. 
To  every  gallon  of  the  liquor  add  four  pounds  of 
loaf-sugar,  the  Juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  rind 
of  one.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  (to  fine 
it)  in  a  pint  of  the  liquor  over  a  slow  Are,  then 
add  it,  when  cold,  to  the  rest.  When  ferments- 
tioii  has  ceased,  bung  it  close,  and  bottle  it  in 
March.  A  few  raisins  improve  it.  The  lemon 
rind  should  not  remain  in  after  fermentation  has 
ceased. 

Cut  the  rhubarb  into  rather  thin  slices,  squeeze 
through  s  sieve  to  extract  the  Juice;  this  bring 
done,  mix  with  It  as  much  sugar  as  will  suit  the 
taste,  and  some  water,  after  which  It  must  sim¬ 
mer  on  the  Are  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  put 
os  much  yeast  as  will  cause  it  to  ferment,  put  It 
into  a  cask  for  three  weeks— draw  through  a  tap 


— bottle.  It  vrill  be  good  at  the  time,  if  pro¬ 
perly  fermented,  but  if  allowed  to  stand  a  year 
would  be  perfect. 

Cut  the  rhnbarb,  when  peeled,  into  small 
pieces,  measure  it  and  bruise  it  in  a  tub,  and 
to  every  quart  of  rhubarb  thus  cut  up  and  nn- 
bruised  add  one  quart  of  water;  let  it  stand 
four  days,  stirring  ft  frequently,  then  strain 
it  off,  and  to  every  gallon  ^d  three  and  a  half 
poundsof  raisins  (chopped),  put  it  into  the  cask, 
then  put  a  little  yeast  into  the  bnng-holeon  a  small 
piece  of  toast,  let  it  ferment  as  you  do  elder  wine, 
and  bung  It  up.  In  November,  drain  it  off  into  a 
large  tub  or  pan,  rinse  the  cask  out,  and  put  the 
wine  Into  it  again.  Bottle  it  about  March.  A  little 
liquor,  without  sugar,  must  be  kept  out,  to  All  the 
cask  os  it  works  out. 

Seven  pounds  of  rhnbarb  to  be  bruised  in  a 
mortar;  and,  when  bruised,  put  to  it  three 
quarts  of  water.  Eet  the  water  be  boiled,  and 
stand  until  cold.  Stir  tliem  every  day  for  Avo 
days,  then  squeeze  It  tlirough  a  cloth;  then 
add  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  coarse  sugar ; 
then  put  it  in  a  bottle  or  cask,  and  In  three  months 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  best  brandy,  and  in 
six  months  bottle  it  for  use.  Twenty  pounds  of 
rhubarb,  twelve  pounds  of  sugar,  and  eight  quarts 
of  water  will  make  three  gallons. 

To  every  Ave  pounds  of  rhnbarb  stalk,  when 
sliced  and  braised,  put  a  gallon  of  cold  spring 
water.  Let  it  stand  three  days  in  a  tub,  stirring 
it  twice  every  day,  and  then  press  and  strain 
it  through  a  sieve;  and  to  every  gallon  of  the 
liquor  put  three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar;  put  it  in 
a  barrel,  and  hang  some  isinglass  within  the 
barrel,  and  bung  It  up  directly.  In  six  months 
it  will  be  ready  to  bottle.  Currant  Juice  to  colour 
If  yon  like. 

Take  six  pounds  of  rhubarb  and  cut  it  into 
half-inch  pieces,  put  it  into  a  pot,  add  one 
gallon  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  three 
weeks,  stirring  it  every  day;  then  strain  out 
the  rhnbarb,  put  the  liquor  into  the  pot  again, 
and  add  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  gallon 
of  the  liquor;  let  it  stand  three  weeks  longer, 
then  strain  it  through  a  Aanncl  bog,  put  It  into 
a  keg  or  stone  bottles,  and  add  a  little  isinglass 
to  clear  it.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  thn-e  or 
four  months. 

Take  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  rhnbarb, 
bruise  it  In  a  tub  with  a  mallet  till  quite  soft ; 
add*  one  gallon  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand 
three  or  four  days ;  stir  it  frequently,  strain 
it  off  through  a  wort  sieve,  and  press  the  Juice 
out;  then  measure  the  liquor— to  every  gallon 
put  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  let 
It  stand  a  day  or  two,  that  all  the  sugar  may  dis¬ 
solve;  put  It  into  the  cask;  do  not  stop  It  up 
close  for  a  week ;  leave  the  top  cork  out;  when 

fiat  into  the  cask,  add  two  or  three  ounces  of 
singlass,  stir  it  well  together,  and  in  two  months 
rack  it  and  run  it  through  a  Aannelbag,  then  put 
It  into  the  cask  again,  with  a  little  more  Isinglass 
if  required.  To  ten  gallons  of  wine  add  six 
pounds  of  chopped  raisins ;  the  isinglass  should 
be  dissolved  and  whisked  to  a  froth;  add  what 
quantity  of  brandy  yon  think  right. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  DINNER  OR  EVENING  DRESS. 


This  pretty  robe  may  be  made  of  any  of  the 
light  materials  which  the  present  warm  weather 
has  rendered  fashionable.  The  braoe-bertho,  and 
all  the  trimmings,  are  made  of  chine  silk,  of  a 
colonr  corresponding  with  that  of  the  principal 


material.  The  bertha,  witli  ita  long  ends,  is 
trimmed  witli  fringe  to  match. 

Tile  doable  skirt  is  trimmed  also  with  silk,  one 
row  being  placed  above  the  liem  of  the  upper 
skirt,  and  two,  or  one  of  extra  width,  on  tlie  lower. 
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COOKERY,  PICKLING, 

If  a  plain  skirt  be  worn,  robings  of  the  silk 
should  be  run  up  the  sides,  the  width  about 
half  a  quarter  of  a  yard. 

NETTED  ANTIMACASSAR,  OR  COUVRE-PIEDS.  . 

FOX  SttOBAVniO  8U  NEXT  PAGE. 

Matibials _ The  boar’s  head  crochet  cotton,  | 

No.  10,  of  Messrs.  W.  Erans  and  Co.,  for  the  ; 
foundation,  and  royal  embroidery,  No.  8,  for ; 
darning  the  pattern.  Steel  mesh  No.  10,  one 
bene  mesh,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
one  not  quite  half  an  inch. 

With  the  narrow  bone  mesh  do  fifty. two  stitches  | 
on  a  foundation.  Work  backwards  and  forwards  | 
ten  rows.  Then  do  ten  rows  of  honeycomb 
stitch,  thus — 1st  row.  Miss  the  first  stitch,  net  the  ! 
second  after  which,  the  first ;  every  pair  of  j 
stitches  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  2nd  row.  . 
Main  netting.  3rd  row.  Net  one  stitch  plain,  | 
then  begin  the  pattern  by  missing  the  ne-xt,  net-  : 
ting  the  third,  then  the  second ;  working  tills  row 
Just  like  the  first,  only  that  there  will  be  a  plain  | 
stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  row.  4th 
row.  Plain.  Repeat  these  four  rows  twice  more,  ] 
which  makes  tlie  fancy  stripe ;  then  another  { 
plain  stripe,  to  be  followed  by  a  fancy  one;  nod,  , 
finally,  another  plain  one.  I 

For  the  border,  with  the  broad  mosh,  da  seven  \ 
stitches  in  every  stitch  all  round.  With  the  steel  i 
mesh  then  do  a  stitch  in  every  stitch  for  two  I 
rounds.  Take  the  large  mesh  a^n,  and  work  a 
round  with  a  stitch  iii  every  stitch.  Now  take 
the  narrow  bone  mesh  and  net  a  round,  taking 
five  stitches  of  the  last  round  together,  except 
round  the  comem,  where,  to  make  the  work  fi^  I 
you  will  take  three  loops  together  only  fbr  two  i 
stitches ;  then,  at  the  extreme  comer,  two  only, 
nad  for  two  more  stitches  three  only.  There  are  | 
thus  five  stitches  at  each  comer.  With  tire  same 
mesh  do  one  plain  round.  Take  the  large  mesh, 
and  uet  all  round,  five  stitches  in  one,  and  one 
only  in  the  next,  alteniateiy.  With  the  steel 
mesh  work  two  plain  rounds,  and  with  the  largest 
bone  another.  With  the  small  booe  mesh  do  a 
round  with  five  stitches  taken  together  alter¬ 
nately  with  a  plain  sti'ch,  except  at  the  coneri, 
where  two  only  must  be  taken  together  between 
the  plain  stitches,  four  times.  After  that  do  a 
plain  round,  and  then,  with  the  same  mesh,  five 
atitchus  in  oue,  and  one  in  the  next,  all  round. 

Two  plain  rounds,  with  the  sted  mwh,  com- 
plete  the  border. 

All  netting  shooid  be  washed  and  slightly 
stilleiied  before  it  is  darned;  and  this  is  best  done 
by  placing  it  in  an  embroidery  frame. 

Worked  on  a  sufficiently  la^  srmle,  tkla  wonld 
naako  a  handsome  counterpane,  to  be  used  over 
the  tcerlet  wadded  ones  now  so  mneb  in  vogue. 
The  stripes  ought  to  be  wider,  liowever,  and 
domed  in  s  mure  elaborate  pattern.  Coswser 
eottim  (say  Evans's  boar's  head,  No.  4)  may  be 
need. 


(^aoktig,  Iplckling,  anb  ^rt&trbutg. 

SroxoR  Cakk _ Hidf  a  pound  of  lump-sugar 

pounded  and  sifted,  tonr  eggs,  yolks  and  whites ; 
licat  up  the  eggs  with  tho  sugar  for  half  un  hour 
without  ceasing;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  veil- 
dried  flour.  Put  in  tlie  Hour  with  a  spoon,  and 


,  AND  PRESERVING. 

don't  whisk  it  after.  Wlien  mixed,  pour  into  the 
tin  shape,  which  must  be  well  buttered,  and  white 
pounded  sugar  tlirow  ii  in  before  you  put  in  tho 
cake.  Put  a  handful  of  salt  into  the  oven.  One 
boor  will  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

SroxoB  Cake _ Half  a  pound  of  sugar  reUrd, 

five  eggs,  flour  the  weiglit  of  two  aiMl  a  half;  bmt 
the  eggs  a  few  minnte^  tlien  cleanse  them  on  the 
sugar,  and  beat  with  a  steel  fork  three-quarters 
of  en  boor.  Bake  in  battered  paper. 

Afple  Ckablottk _ Take  a  slice  of  white 

bread,  half  an  inch  thick,  toast  it  Just  blown  on 
both  sides,  then  cat  It  in  shapes,  aad  split  tho 
shapes.  Line  a  buttered  basin  or  mould  with 
them,  the  toasted  side  to  the  bssln ;  fill  the  basin 
sltematt  ly  with  toasted  bread  and  sliced  apples, 
some  lemon  peel,  and  a  grating  of  nutmeg.  Make 
a  good  custard  to  fill  the  mould,  with  sugar  to 
taste,  and  steam  or  boll  it  an  boor  and  a  half. 

To  Pickle  Walxcts — Proenre  the  walnnts 
before  the  shell  gets  hard,  then  prick  them  with 
a  Urge  Bcedle.  and  let  them  Uy  in  salt  and  water 
for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  pot  the 
walnuts,  with  the  salt  and  water,  into  a  saucepan, 
until  they  Jaet  boil;  tlien  strain,  aad  dry  in  a 
cloth.  Whan  cold,  add  cold  vinegar  to  cover 
them.  . 

To  Pbkskbvb  Ritueabb.— Peel  and  ent  the 
rhubarb  with  a  silver  knife;  cover  witii  vine 
leaves  and  a  little  water;  shnuicr  till  jast  tender, 
then  drain  the  rhubarb  through  an  earthenwari' 
colander;  add  one  poond  of  loaf-sugar  to  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  ftnit.  Blanch  half  an  ounce 
of  bitter  almonds,  aad  add  a  little  of  thoB  to 
every  pound  and  a  half  of  boiled  limit,  and  a  Uttle 
of  tlie  Jaice.  Boll  these  together  half  an  hmir. 
Cover  doseiy. 

Eve's  Poopiks _ Orate  threa-qBarters  ef  a 

pound  of  bread,  mix  it  with  tlie  same  quantity  of 
shred  suet,  the  same  of  apples,  and  also  of 
cuiTuntt.  Mix  with  these  the  whole  of  four  eggs 
and  the  rind  of  halt  a  lemon  cut  small.  Put  It 
into  a  shape,  and  boll  three  boors.  Serve  with 
pudding  sence  end  the  Juice  of  half  a  lemuo. 

UisT  Cake — Brat  six  sggt  well;  put  thrse- 
quartcra  of  a  pound  of  powdered  lump  sngar  in 
^  degreea,  tlien  six  ounces  of  fine  Hoar  and  Mx 
i>nnce.s  ef  ground  rice,  beattag  it  all  the  time. 
Bake  it  on  hour.  Add  the  peat  of  a  leman,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  Savoured  with  the  esaenca  of  kuuun.  An 
excellent  cake  for  Invallda. 

Smu-ronn  Pudoiko — Mix  thrae-qaartors  ef  a 
pound  of  cumuita,  one  pound  of  snot,  ono  pound 
of  flour,  six  eggs,  a  little  new  ndlk,  some  Uauo- 
peek  and  a  little  aolt.  Boil  it  in  a  melon-ahape 
j  six  hours. 

Saoo  PcPDtxo. — Boil  a  pint  of  new  milk  with 
'  four  spooiiftils  of  sogu  nicely  washed  aad  plcksd ; 
lemon  peel,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  Sweeten  to 
taste;  then  mix  four  egga.  Put  a  paste  round 
the  dish,  end  bake  slowly. 

BEXAKrAST  Rolaa. — One  pint  of  new  milk, 
three  ounces  of  salt  hotter,  wnrm  both  together 
till  melted;  two  egga  well  beaten  np,  a  little  salt, 
three  table  spoouftila  of  bsrm;  thtaa  to  be  a<^d 
to  the  milk,  and,  when  cold,  strainiHl,  and  as 
much  Hour  as  is  necessary  worked  into  it.  It 
should  be  made  the  night  before  It  is  baked. 

Short  Sooren  Bread _ 'I'wo  quarts  of  flour, 

one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  two  pounds  of  butler, 
which  melt,  and  mix  all  together  well ;  iiioko  it 
half  an  Inch  tliick,  and  bake  it  a  liglit  brown. 
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IContinutd  ^rom  page  143.) 


“Yod  inquired  of  me,  a  little  time 
agonc,”  said  he,  at  length,  “  my  judgment 
as  touching  your  health." 

“  I  did,”  answered  the  clcrg)rman,  “  and 
would  gladly  learn  it.  Speak  frankly,  I 
pray  you,  be  it  for  life  or  death.” 

“  Freely,  then,  and  plainly,”  said  the 
physician,  still  busy  with  his  plants,  but 
No.  6,  You  VL 


keeping  a  wary  eye  on  Mr.  Dimmesdale, 
“  the  disorder  is  a  strange  one ;  not  so 
much  in  itself,  nor  as  outwardly  manifestc<l 
— in  so  far,  at  least,  ns  the  symptoms  have 
been  laid  open  to  my  observation.  Look-< 
ing  daily  at  yon,  my  good  sir,  and  watching 
the  tokens  of  yonr  aspect,  now  for  months 
gone  by,  1  should  deem  you  a  man  sore 
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wck,  it  may  be,  yet  not  so  siek  but  that  an 
instructed  and  watchful  physician  might  well 
hope  to  cure  you.  llut — I  know  not  what 
to  say — the  disease  is  what  I  seem  to  know, 
yet  know  it  not." 

“  You  s))eak  in  riddles,  learned  sir,’’  said 
the  pale  minister,  glancing  aside  out  of  the 
window. 

“  Then,  to  speak  more  plainly,"  continued 
the  physician,  “  and  I  crave  pardon,  sir — 
should  it  seem  to  require  pardon — for  this 
needful  plainness  of  my  speech.  Let  me 
ask  — as  your  fiicnd — as  one  having  charge, 
mider  Providence,  of  your  life  and  physical 
well-being — ^bath  all  the  operation  of  this 
disorder  been  fiurly  laid  open  and  recounted 
»o  me  ?” 

“  How  can  you  question  it  ?"  asked  the 
minister.  “  Sorely,  it  were  child's  play,  to 
oall  in  a  physician,  and  then  hide  the  sore!" 

“You  would  tell  me,  then,  that  I  know 
all  ?”  said  Roger  Chillingworth,  deliberately, 
and  fixing  an  eye,  bri^t  with  intense  and 
concentrated  intelligence,  on  the  minister's 
face.  “Be  it  so !  But,  again !  He  to 
whom  only  the  ontward  ana  physical  evil 
is  laid  open,  knoweth,  oRentinies,  but  half 
the  e^’il  which  be  is  called  upon  to  cure. 
A  bodily  disease,  which  we  look  upon  as 
whole  and  entire  within  itself,  may,  after 
all,  be  but  a  symptom  of  some  aihnent  in 
tho  spiritual  part.  Your  pardon,  once 
again,  good  sir,  if  my  spMch  give  the 
shadow  of  offence.  You,  sir,  of  all  men 
whom  I  have  known,  are  he  whose  body  is 
the  closest  coiyoined,  and  imbued,  and 
identified,  so  to  speak,  with  the  spirit 
whereof  it  is  the  instrument." 

“  Then  I  need  ask  no  ftirther,"  said  the 
elerg]rman,  somewhat  hastily,  rising  from 
bis  chair.  “You  deal  not,  I  take  it,  in 
medicine  for  the  tool !” 

“  Thus,  a  sickness,”  continued  Roger 
Chillingworth,  going  on,  in  an  imaltcrcd  j 
tone,  without  heeding  the  interruption,  but 
standing  up,  and  confronting  the  emaciated  : 
:uid  white-checked  minister,  with  his  low,  1 
dark,  and  misshapen  figure,  “  a  sicknea^,  i 
a  sore  place,  if  wo  may  so  call  it,  in  your 
spirit,  hath  immediately  its  appropriate 
manifestation  in  your  bodily  frame.  Would 
you,  therefore,  that  your  physician  heal  the 
bodily  evil  ?  How  may  this  bo,  unless  yon 
first  lay  open  to  him  the  womid  and  trouble 
in  your  soul  ?" 

"  No ! — not  to  thee ! — not  to  an  earthly 


physician  !’’  cried  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  passion¬ 
ately,  and  turning  his  eyes,  full  and  bright, 
and  with  a  kind  of  fierceness,  on  old  Roger 
Chillingworth.  “  Not  to  thee  !  But,  il’  it 
be  the  soul's  disease,  then  do  I  commit  my¬ 
self  to  the  one  Physician  of  the  soul  1  He, 
if  it  stand  with  His  good  pleasure,  can  cure  ; 
or  He  can  kill  1  Let  Him  do  with  me  us, 
in  His  justice  and  wisdom.  He  shall  see  good. 
But  who  art  thou,  that  meddlest  hi  this 
matter  ? — that  dares  thrust  himself  between 
the  sufferer  and  his  God  ?” 

With  a  frantic  gesture,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  room. 

“  It  is  ns  well  to  have  made  this  step," 
said  Roger  Chillingworth  to  himself,  look¬ 
ing  after  the  mhiister  with  a  grave  smile. 
“  There  is  nothing  lost.  We  shall  be  friends 
again  anon.  But  see,  now  ;  how  passion 
takes  hold  upon  this  man,  and  hurrieth 
him  out  of  himself!  As  with  one  passion, 
so  with  another!  He  hath  done  a  wild 
thing  ere  now,  tins  pious  Master  Dimmes¬ 
dale,  in  the  hot  passion  of  his  heart  1” 

It  proved  not  difficult  to  re-establish  the 
intimacy  of  the  two  companions,  on  the 
some  footing  and  in  the  same  degree  as 
heretofore.  The  young  clergyman,  after  a 
few  hours  of  privacy,  was  sensible  that  the 
disorder  of  his  nerves  had  hurried  him  into 
an  unseemly  outbreak  of  temper,  which 
there  had  been  nothing  in  the  physician’s 
words  to  excuse  or  palliate.  He  marvelled, 
indeed,  at  the  violence  with  which  he  had 
thrust  back  the  kind  old  man,  when  merely 
proffering  the  advice  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  bestow,  and  which  the  minister  himself 
had  expressly  sought.  With  these  remorse¬ 
ful  feelings,  he  lust  no  time  in  making  the 
amplest  apologies,  and  besought  his  friend 
still  to  continue  the  care  which,  if  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  restoring  him  to  health,  had,  in 
all  pn>bability,  been  the  means  of  prolong¬ 
ing  his  feeble  existence  to  that  hour.  Roger 
Chillingworth  readily  assented,  and  went 
on  with  his  medical  supervision  of  the, 
minister ;  doing  his  best  for  him,  in  all 
good  faith,  but  always  quitting  the  |)atient’s 
apartment,  at  the  close  of  a  professional 
inten-iew,  with  a  mysterious  and  puzzled 
smile  upon  his  lips.  This  expression  was 
invisible  in  Mr.  Dimmcsdale’s  presence,  but 
grew  strongly  evident  ns  the  physician 
crossed  the  threshold. 

“  A  rare  case!”  he  muttered.  “  I  must 
needs  look  deeper  into  it.  A  strange  sympa- 
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thy  betwixt  soul  and  body!  Were  it  only 
for  the  art’s  sake,  I  must  search  this  matter 
to  the  bottom  I” 

It  came  to  pass,  not  lon^  alter  the  scene 
aljove  recorded,  that  the  llevercnd  Mr. 
Dimincsdale,  at  noonday,  and  entirely 
ujiawares,  ftdl  into  a  deep,  deep  slumber, 
sitting  in  his  chair,  with  a  large  black- 
letter  volume  open  before  him  on  the  table. 
It  must  have  been  a  work  of  vast  ability  in 
the  somniferous  school  of  literature.  The 
profound  depth  of  the  minister's  repose  was 
the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
one  of  those  persons  whose  sleep  ordinarily 
is  as  light,  as  litfnl,  and  as  easily  scared 
away,  as  a  small  bird  hopping  on  a  twig. 
To  such  un  unwonted  remoteness,  however, 
had  his  spirit  now  withdrawn  hito  itself, 
that  he  stirred  not  in  his  chair  when  old 
Roger  Chillingworth,  without  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  precaution,  came  into  the  room. 
The  physician  advanced  directly  in  front  of 
his  patient,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  bosom, 
and  thrust  aside  the  vestment,  that  hitherto 
had  always  covered  it  even  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  eye. 

Then,  indeed,  Mr.  Dunmcsdale  shud¬ 
dered,  and  slightly  stirred. 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  physician  turned 
away. 

Rut  with  what  a  wild  look  of  wonder, 
joy,  and  horror!  With  what  a  ghastly 
rapture,  as  it  were,  too  mighty  to  bo  ex¬ 
pressed  only  by  the  eye  and  features,  and 
therefore  bursting  forth  through  the  whole 
ugUness  of  his  figure,  and  making  itself 
even  riotously  manifest  by  the  extravagant 
gesttircs  with  which  he  threw  up  his  arms 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  stamped  his  foot 
upon  the  floor  !  Had  a  man  seen  old  Roger 
Chillingworth,  at  that  moment  of  his  ecs¬ 
tasy,  he  would  have  had  no  need  to  ask  how 
Satan  coni|)orts  hiinseltj  when  a  precious 
human  soul  is  lost  to  heaven,  and  won  into 
his  kingdom. 

But  what  distingnisliod  the  physician’s 
ecstasy  from  Satan’s  was  the  trait  of  wonder 
in  it! 

XI. — THE  IXTEIUOK  OF  A  HEART. 

After  the  incident  last  desiTibed,  the 
intercourse  between  the  clergyman  and  the 
physician,  though  externally  the  same,  was 
really  of  anotlier  character  tlnm  it  had 
previously  been.  The  intellect  of  Roger 
Chillingworth  had  now  a  suiBcieutly  plain 


path  before  it.  It  was  not,  indeed,  precisely 
that  which  ho  had  laid  out  for  himself  to 
tread.  Calm,  gentle,  passionless,  as  he 
appeared,  there  was  yet,  we  fear,  a  quiet 
depth  of  malice,  hitherto  latent,  but  active 
now,  in  this  unfortunate  old  man,  which  led 
him  to  imagine  a  more  intimate  revenge 
than  any  mortal  had  ever  wreaked  upon  im 
enemy.  To  make  himself  the  one  trusted 
friend,  to  tvhom  should  be  confided  all  the 
fear,  the  remorse,  the  agony,  the  ineffectual 
repentance,  the  backward  rush  of  sinful 
thoughts,  expelled  in  vain !  All  that  guilty 
sorrow,  hidden  from  the  world,  whose  great 
heart  would  have  ))itied  and  for'^ven,  to  be 
revealed  to  him,  the  Pitiless — to  him  the 
Unforgiving !  All  that  dark  treasure  to  be 
lavished  on  the  very  man,  to  whom  nothing 
else  coidd  so  adequately  pay  the  debt  of 
vengeance  ! 

'riieclergyiiran’s  shy  and  sensitive  re.serve 
had  baulked  this  scheme.  Roger  Chilling¬ 
worth,  however,  was  inclined  to  be  hardly, 
if  at  all,  less  satisfied  with  the  a.spect  of 
affairs,  which  Providence — using  the  aven¬ 
ger  and  his  victim  for  its  own  purposes,  and, 
perchance,  pardoning,  where  it  seemed  most 
to  punish — ^had  substitttted  for  his  black 
devices.  A  revelation,  he  could  almost 
say,  hail  been  granted  to  him.  It  mattered 
little  for  his  object,  whether  celestial  or 
from  what  other  region.  By  its  aid,  in 
all  the  subsequent  relations  betwixt  him 
and  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  not  merely  the  exter¬ 
nal  presence,  but  the  very  inmost  soul  of 
the  latter,  seemed  to  be  brought  out  before 
his  eyes,  so  that  he  could  see  and  compre¬ 
hend  its  every  movement.  He  became, 
thenceforth,  not  a  spectator  only,  b\it  a 
chief  actor  in  the  p<Hjr  minister’s  interior 
world.  He  could  jday  upon  him  as  he 
chose.  Would  be  nrou,«e  him  with  a  throb 
of  agony  ?  The  victim  was  for  ever  on  the 
rack  ;  it  needed  only  to  know  the  spring 
that  controlled  the  engine :  and  the  physi¬ 
cian  knew  it  well.  Would  he  startle  liim 
with  sudden  fear  ?  As  at  the  waving  of 
a  magician’s  wand,  up  rose  a  grizzly  pliiui- 
tom — up  rose  a  thousand  j)hantoms — in 
many  shapes,  of  death,  or  more  awfiil 
shame,  all  Ibaiking  round  about  the  clergy¬ 
man,  and  pointing  with  their  fingers  at  his 
l)rea.st ! 

All  this  was  accomplished  with  a  subtlety 
so  perfect,  that  the  minister,  though  he  had 
constantly  a  dim  perception  of  some  evil 
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influence  vatcliiiig  over  liim,  could  never 
gain  a  kiKiwIedge  of  its  actual  nature. 
True,  lie  looked  doubtflilly,  fcariiilly — even, 
at  times,  y  itli  horror  and  the  bitterness  of 
hatred — at  the  delormed  figure  of  the  old 
physician.  His  gestures,  his  gait,  his 
grizzled  beard,  his  slightest  and  most  indif¬ 
ferent  acts,  the  very  I'ashion  of  his  gaiments, 
were  odious  in  the  clcrgymnii's  sight;  a 
token  implicitly  to  be  relied  on  of  a  deeper 
antipathy  in  the  breast  of  the  latter  than  | 
he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  to  himselli 
For,  as  it  was  impossible  to  assign  a  reason 
for  such  distrtist  and  abhorretice,  so  Jlr. 
Dimmesdalc,  conscious  that  the  poison  of 
one  morbid  spot  was  inlecting  his  heart's 
entire  substance,  attributed  all  his  presenti- 
aaents  to  no  other  cause.  He  took  himself 
to  task  for  his  li.id  sympathies  in  reference 
to  Roger  Chillingworth,  disregarded  the 
lesson  that  he  should  have  drawn  from 
them,  and  did  his  best  to  root  them  out. 
Unable  to  accomplish  this,  he  nevertheless, 
as  a  matter  of  ]irineiple,  continued  his 
habits  of  social  lamiliarity  with  the  old 
man,  and  thus  gave  him  constant  opportu¬ 
nities  for  perlccting  the  purpose  to  which — 
poor  liirlorn  creature  that  he  was,  and  more 
WTetched  than  his  victim — the  avenger  had 
devoted  himself. 

IVhile  thus  suffering  under  bodil}’  dis¬ 
ease,  and  gnawed  and  tortured  by  some 
black  trouble  of  the  soul,  and  given  over 
to  the  machinations  of  his  deadliest  enemy, 
thellcverend  Mr.  Dimmesdalc  had  achieved 
a  brilliant  popularity  in  his  sacred  office. 
He  won  it,  indeed,  in  great  part,  by  his 
Borrows.  His  intellectual  gifts,  his  moral 
perceptions,  his  jiower  of  experiencing  and 
communicating  emotion,  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  ])rcternatural  activity  by  the  prick 
and  anguish  of  his  diuly  life.  His  fame, 
though  still  on  its  upward  slope,  already 
overshadowed  the  soberer  reputations  of  his 
fellow  clergymen,  eminent  as  some  of  them 
were. 

There  were  scholars  among  them,  who 
Lad  sjient  more  years  in  acquiring  abstruse 
lore,  connee  ted  with  the  divine  jirofession, 
tliaii  Mr.  Dimmesdale  had  lived;  and  who 
might  well,  therefiire,  he  more  j)rofbundly 
versed  in  stich  solid  and  valuable  attain¬ 
ments  than  their  youthful  brother.  There 
were  men,  too,  of  a  stttrdier  texture  of 
mind  than  his,  and  endowed  with  a  far 
greater  share  of  shrewd,  hard,  iron,  or  granite 


understanding ;  which,  duly  mingled  with 
a  fair  pfoporticjn  of  doctrinal  ingredient, 
constitutes  a  highly  respectable,  efficacious, 
and  unamiable  variety  of  the  clerical 
species.  There  were  others,  again,  tnie 
saintly  fathers,  whose  faculties  had  been 
elaborated  by  weary  toil  among  their 
books,  and  by  patient  thought,  and  ethe- 
realised,  moreover,  by  spiritual  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  better  world,  into  which 
I  their  purity  of  life  had  almost  introduced 
these  holy  personages,  with  their  gannents 
of  mortality  still  clinging  to  them.  All 
that  they  lacked  was,  the  gill  that  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  chosen  disciples  at  Pen¬ 
tecost,  in  ttingues  of  flame — symbolising, 
it  would  seem,  not  the  i)ower  of  speech  in 
foreign  and  ifliknown  languages,  but  that 
of  addressing  the  whole  human  brother¬ 
hood  in  the  heart's  native  language.  These 
fathers,  otherwise  so  apostolic,  lacked 
Heaven's  last  and  rarest  attestation  of  their 
office,  the  Tongue  of  Flame.  They  would 
have  vainly  sought — had  they  ever  dreamed 
of  seeking — to  express  the  highest  truths 
through  the  humblest  medium  of  familiar 
words  and  images.  Their  voices  came 
down,  afar  and  indistinctly,  from  the  upper 
heights  where  they  habitually  dwelt. 

Not  improbably,  it  was  to  this  latter 
class  of  men  that  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  by 
many  of  his  traits  of  character,  naturally 
belonged.  To  the  high  mountain  peaks  of 
faith  and  sanctity  he  would  have  climbed, 
had  not  the  tendency  been  thwarted  by  the 
burden,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  crime  or 
anguish,  beneath  M’hich  it  was  his  doom  to 
totter.  It  kept  him  down  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest — him,  the  man  of  ethereal  attri¬ 
butes,  whose  voice  the  angels  might  else 
have  listened  to  and  answered  !  But  this 
very  burden  it  was  that  gave  him  sym¬ 
pathies  so  intimate  with  the  sinftil  brother- 
liood  of  mankind ;  so  that  his  heart  vibrated 
in  unison  with  theirs,  and  received  their 
pain  into  itself,  and  sent  its  own  throb  of 
pain  through  a  thousand  other  hearts, 
in  gushes  of  sad,  peTsuasive  eloquence. 
Oftenest  persuasive, but  st.metimes  terrible! 
The  people  knew  not  the  power  that  moved 
them  thus.  They  deemed  the  young  clergy¬ 
man  a  miracle  of  holiness.  I'hey  fancied 
him  the  mouth-piece  of  Heaven's  messages 
of  wisdom,  and  rebuke,  and  love.  In  their 
eyes,  the  very  ground  on  which  he  trod 
was  sanctified.  The  virgins  of  his  church 
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grew  pule  around  him,  victims  of  a  passion  I 
so  imbued  with  religious  sentiment,  that 
they  imagined  it  to  be  all  religion,  and  ' 
brought  it  openly,  in  their  white  bosoms, ; 
as  their  most  acceptable  sacrifice  before 
the  altar.  The  aged'members  of  his  Hock, 
beholding  Mr.  Dimmesdalc’s  fnuno  so 
feeble,  while  they  were  themselves  so 
rugged  in  their  infirmity,  believed  that  he 
would  go  heavenward  before  them,  and  | 
enjoined  it  upon  their  children,  that  their 
old  bones  should  be  buried  close  to  their 
young  pastor’s  holy  grave.  And  all  this 
time,  perchance,  when  poor  Mr.  Dimmes- 
dale  was  thinking  of  his  grave,  he  ques¬ 
tioned  with  himself  whether  the  grass  would  \ 
ever  grow  on  it,  because  an  accursed  thing 
must  there  be  buried !  • 

It  is  inconceivable,  the  agony  with  which  i 
this  public  veneration  tortured  him !  It 
was  his  genuine  impulse  to  adore  the  truth,  i 
and  to  reckon  all  things  shadow-like,  and  I 
utterly  devoid  of  weight  or  value,  that  had  | 
not  its  divine  essence  as  flie  life  within  ^ 
their  life.  Then,  what  was  he  ? — a  sub¬ 
stance  ? — or  the  dimmest  of  all  shadows  ?  1 
He  longed  to  speak  out,  from  his  own  pul-  I 
pit,  at  the  full  height  of  his  voice,  and  tell  I 
the  people  what  ho  was.  “  I,  whom  you  ^ 
behold  in  these  black  garments  of  the  ' 
priesthood — I,  who  ascend  the  sacred  desk, 
and  turn  my  pale  face  heavenward,  taking 
upon  myself  to  hold  communion,  in  your 
behalf,  with  the  Most  High  Omniscience — 
I,  in  whoso  daily  life  you  discern  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  Enoch — I,  whose  footsteps,  as  you 
suppose,  leave  a  gleam  along  my  earthly 
track,  whereby  the  pilgrims  that  shall  j 
come  after  me  may  be  guided  to  the  regions  | 
of  the  blest — I,  who  have  laid  the  hand  of  i 
baptism  upon  your  children — I,  who  have  : 
breathed  the  parting  prayer  over  your ' 
dying  friends,  to  whom  the  Amen  sounded 
faintly  from  a  world  which  they  had 
quitted  —  I,  your  pastor,  whom  you  so 
reverence  and  trust,  am  utterly  a  pollution 
and  a  lie !" 

More  than  once,  Mr.  Dimmesilnle  had 
gone  into  the  pulpit,  with  a  purpose  never 
to  come  down  its  steps  until  ho  should 
have  spoken  words  like  the  above.  More  i 
than  once  he  had  cleared  his  throat,  and 
drawn  in  the  long,  deep,  and  tremulous  j 
breatli,  which,  wlien  sent  forth  again,  1 
would  come  burdened  with  the  black  j 
secret  of  his  souL  More  than  once — nay,  1 
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more  than  a  hundred  times — ho  had  ac¬ 
tually  spoken  !  Spoken !  But  how  ?  He 
had  told  his  hearers  that  he  was  altogether 
vile,  a  viler  companion  of  the  vilest,  the 
worst  of  sinners,  an  abomination,  a  thing 
of  unimaginable  iniquity ;  and  that  the 
only  wonder  wa«,  that  they  did  not  see  his 
wretched  body  shrivelled  up  before  their 
eyes,  by  the  burning  wrath  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  !  Could  there  be  plainer  speech 
than  tins  ?  Would  not  the  people  start  up 
in  their  scats,  hy  a  simultaneous  impulse, 
and  tear  him  down  out  of  the  pulpit  which 
he  defiled  ?  Not  so,  indeed !  They  heard 
it  all,  and  di<l  but  reverence  him  the  more. 
They  little  guessed  what  deadly  purport 
lurked  in  those  self  condemuing  words. 
“  The  godly  youth !”  said  they  among 
themselves.  “  The  saint  on  earth  !  Alas! 
if  ho  discerns  such  sinfulness  in  his  own 
white  soul,  what  horrid  spectacle  would  he 
behold  in  thine  or  mine  f  The  minister 
well  knew — subtle,  hut  remorseful  hypo¬ 
crite  that  he  was  ! — the  liglit  in  which  his 
vague  confession  would  he  viewed.  Ho 
had  striven  to  put  a  cheat  upon  himself  by 
making  the  avowal  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
but  had  gained  only  one  other  sin,  and  a 
self-acknowledged  shame,  without  the  ino- 
inentary  relief  of  being  self-tleceived.  He 
had  spoken  tlio  very  truth,  and  trans- 
fonned  it  into  the  veriest  falsehood.  And 
yet,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  he 
loved  the  tnith,  and  loathed  the  lie,  as  few 
men  ever  did.  Therefore,  above  all  things 
else,  he  loathed  his  miserable  self  I 

His  inwanl  trouble  drove  him  to  prac¬ 
tices  more  in  accordance  with  the  old, 
corrupted  faith  of  Rome,  than  with  the 
better  light  of  the  church  in  which  he 
had  been  born  and  bred.  In  Mr.  Dimmes- 
dale's  secret  closet,  under  lock  and  key, 
there  was  a  bloody  scourge.  Ollentimes, 
this  Protestant  and  Puritan  divine  had 
plied  it  on  his  own  shoulders;  laughing 
bitterly  at  himself  the  while,  and  smiting 
so  much  the  mure  pitilessly  because  ot 
that  bitter  laugh.  It  was  his  custom,  too, 
as  it  has  been  that  of  many  other  pious 
Puritans,  to  fast — not,  however,  like  them, 
in  order  to  purify  the  body  and  render  it 
the  fitter  medium  of  celestial  illumination, 
but  rigorously,  and  until  his  knees 
trembled  beneath  him,  as  an  act  of 
penance.  He  kept  vigils,  likewise,  night 
alter  night,  sometimes  in  utter  darkness  ; 
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sometimes  witli  u  glimmering  lump ;  and 
sometimes  viewing  liis  own  face  in  a 
looking-glass,  by  the  most  powerl'ul  light 
which  he  could  throw  tipon  it.  He  thus 
typified  the  constant  introspection  where¬ 
with  he  tortured,  but  could  not  purify, 
himself.  In  these  lengthened  vigils,  his 
brain  often  reeled,  and  visions  seemed  to 
flit  before  him ;  perhaps  seen  doubtfully, 
uid  by  a  faint  light  of  their  own,  in  the 
remote  dimness  of  the  chamber,  or  more  j 
vividly  and  close  beside  him,  within  the 
looking-glass.  Now  it  was  a  herd  of 
diabolic  shapes,  that  grinned  and  mocked 
at  the  pale  minister,  and  beckoned  him 
away  with  them ;  now  a  group  of  shining 
angels,  who  flew  upward  heavily,  as 
sorrow-laden,  but  grew  more  ethereal  as 
they  rose.  Now  came  the  dead  friends  of 
his  youth,  and  his  white-bearded  father, 
with  a  saint-like  frown,  mid  his  mother, 
turning  her  face  away  as  she  passed  by. 
Ghost  of  a  mother — thinnest  fantasy  of  a 
mother — methinks  she  might  yet  have 
thrown  a  pitying  glance  towards  |jer  son  ! 
And  now,  through  the  chamber  which 
these  spectral  thoughts  had  made  so 
ghastly,  glided  Hester  Prynne,  Icailing 
along  little  Pearl,  in  her  scarlet  garb,  and 
pointing  her  forefinger,  first  at  the  scarlet 
letter  on  her  bosom,  and  then  at  the 
clergyman’s  own  breast. 

None  of  these  visions  ever  qtiite  deluded 
him.  At  any  moment,  by  an  effort  of  bis 
will,  he  could  discern  substances  through 
their  misty  lack  of  substance,  and  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  they  were  not  solid  in 
their  nature,  like  yonder  table  of  carved 
oak,  or  that  big,  square,  leathern-bound 
and  brazen -clasped  volume  of  divinity. 
But,  for  all  that,  they  were,  in  one  sense, 
the  truest  and  most  substantial  things 
which  the  poor  minister  now  dealt  with. 
It  is  the  unspeakable  misery  of  a  life  so 
false  as  his,  that  it  steals  the  pith  and 
substance  out  of  whatever  realities  there 
are  around  us,  and  which  were  meant  by 
Heaven  to  be  the  spirit's  joy  imd  nutriment. 
To  the  untrue  man,  the  whole  universe  is 
false — it  is  impalpable  —  it  shrinks  to 
nothing  w  ithin  his  grasp.  And  he  himself, 
in  so  far  as  he  shows  himself  in  a  false 
light,  becomes  a  shadow,  or,  indeed, 
ceases  to  exist.  The  only  tnith  that  con- 
tintted  to  give  Mr.  Dimmesdale  a  real 
existence  on  tliis  earth,  wsis  the  anguish 


I  in  his  inmost  soul,  and  the  undissembled 
expression  of  it  in  bis  aspect.  Had  he  once 
!  found  power  to  smile,  and  wear  a  face  of 
I  gaiety,  there  would  have  been  no  suchjnnn  ! 

On  one  of  those  ugly  nights,  which  we 
have  faintly  hinted  at,  butlbrlwme  to  picture 
forth,  the  minister  started  from  his  chair. 
A  new  thought  had  struck  him.  There 
might  be  a  moment's  pence  in  it.  Attiring 
himself  with  as  much  care  ns  if  it  ha<l  been 
for  public  worship,  and  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  he  stole  softly  down  the 
staircase,  undid  the  door,  and  issued  forth. 

XII. - THE  MINISTEU’S  VIGIL. 

Walking  in  the.  shadow  of  a  dream,  os 
it  were,  and  perhaps  actually  under  the 
influence  of  a>  species  of  somnambulism, 
Mr.  Dimmesdale  reached  the  spot  whore, 
now  so  long  since,  Hester  Prynne  had 
lived  through  her  first  hours  of  public 
ignominy.  The  same  platfoiin  or  scaffold, 
black  and  weather-stained  with  the  storm 
or  sunshine  of  seven  long  years,  and  firot- 
wom,  too,  with  the  tread  of  many  culprits 
who  liad  since  ascended  it,  remained  stand¬ 
ing  beneath  the  balcony  of  the  meeting 
house.  The  minister  went  up  the  .steps. 

It  was  an  obscure  night  of  early  May. 
An  unwearied  pall  of  cloud  muffled  the 
whole  expanse  of  sky  from  zenith  to 
horizon.  If  the  same  multitude  which  had 
stood  ns  eye  witnesses  while  Hester  Prynne 
sustmned  her  punishment  could  now  have 
been  summoned  forth,  they  would  have 
discerned  no  face  above  the  i)latfonn,  nor 
hardly  the  outline  of  a  human  shape,  in  the 
dark  grey  of  the  midnight.  But  the  town 
was  all  asleep.  There  was  no  peril  of 
discovery.  The  minister  might  stand 
there,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  until  moniing 
should  redden  in  the  east,  without  other 
I  risk  than  that  the  dank  and  chill  night  air 
I  would  creep  into  his  frame,  and  slifl'en  his 
joints  with  rheumatism,  and  clog  his  throat 
]  with  catarrh  and  cough  ;  thereby  defraud¬ 
ing  the  expectant  audience  of  to-morrow’s 
'  prayer  and  sermon.  No  eye  coidd  see 
him,  save  that  ever-wakefld  one  which  had 
seen  him  in  bis  closet,  wichling  the  bloorly 
I  scourge.  Why,  then,  bad  he  come  hither? 

I  Was  it  but  the  moikery  of  penitence?  A 
mockery,  indeed,  but  in  which  hi.s  soul 
I  trifled  with  itself!  A  mo(  kery  at  which 
I  angels  blushed  and  wept,  while  fiends  re- 
Ijoiced  with  jeering  laughter!  He  had 
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l>een  driven  hitljer  by  the  impulse  of  that 
remorse  which  doftyed  him  everywhere, 
and  whose  own  sister  and  closoly-litiked 
companion  was  that  cowardice  which  inva¬ 
riably  drew  him  back,  with  her  tremulous 
gripe,  just  when  the-  other  impulse  had 
hurried  him  to  the  verge  of  a  disclosure. 
Poor,  miserable  man  !  what  right  ha<l 
infirmity  like  his  to  burden  itself  with 
crime  ?  (.'rime  is  for  the  iron-nerved,  who 
have  their  choice  eitlier  to  endure  it,  or,  if 
it  press  too  hard,  to  exert  their  fierce  and 
savage  strength  for  a  good  purpose,  and 
fling  it  off  at  once !  This  feeble  and  most 
sensitive  of  spirits  could  do  neither,  yet 
continually  did  one  thing  or  another,  which 
interwined,  in  the  same  inextricable  knot, 
the  agony  of  Heaven-defying  guilt  and  vam 
repentance. 

And  thao,  while  standing  on  the  scaffold, 
in  this  vain  show  of  ex]>iation,  Mr.  Dimmes- 
dale  was  overcome  with  a  great  horror  of 
mind,  as  if  the  universe  wore  gazing  at  a 
scarlet  token  on  his  naked  breast,  right 
over  his  heart.  On  that  spot,  in  very 
truth,  there  was,  and  there  had  long  been, 
the  gnawing  and  poisonous  tooth  of  bodily 
pain.  Without  miy  effort  of  his  will,  or 
power  to  restrain  himself,  ho  shrieked 
aloud ;  an  outcry  that  went  pealing  through 
the  niglit,  and  was  beaten  back  from  one 
house  to  another,  ami  reverberated  from 
the  hills  in  the  background ;  as  if  a  com-  ! 
pany  of  devils,  detecting  so  much  misery  ! 
and  terror  in  it,  had  made  a  plaything  of  j 
the  sound,  and  were  bandying  it  to  and  j 
fro. 

“  It  is  done  f’  muttered  the  minister, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  “  The 
whole  town  will  awake,  and  hurry  forth, 
and  fitid  me  here !” 

But  it  was  not  so.  The  shriek  had 
perhaps  sounded  with  a  far  greater  power, 
to  his  own  startled  cars,  than  it  actually 
jiosscssed.  The  town  did  not  awake ;  or, 
if  it  did,  the  drowsy  slumberers  mistook  the 
cry  either  for  something  frightful  in  a 
dream,  or  fiw  the  noise  of  witches  ;  whose 
voices,  at  that  jwriod,  were  often  heard  to 
pass  over  the  settlements  or  lonely  cottages, 
as  they  rode  with  Satan  through  the  air. 

The  clergyman,  therefore,  hearing  no 
symptoms  of  disturbance,  uncovered  his 
eyes  and  looked  about  him.  At  one  of  the 
chamber  windows  of  Governor  Bellingham's 
mansion,  wliich  stood  at  some  distance,  on 


the  line  of  another  street,  he  beheld  the 
appearance  of  the  old  magistrate  himself, 
with  a  lamp  in  his  haml,  a  wliitc  night-cap 
on  his  head,  and  a  long  white  gown  en¬ 
veloping  his  figure.  Ho  looked  like  a 
ghost,  evoked  unseasonably  from  the  grave. 
The  cry  had  evidently  startled  him.  At 
another  window  of  the  same  house,  more¬ 
over,  appeared  old  Mistress  Hibbins,  the 
Governor's  sister,  also  with  a  lamp,  which, 
even  thus  far  off,  revealed  the  expression  of 
her  sour  and  discontented  face.  She  thrust 
forth  her  head  from  the  lattice,  and  looked 
anxiously  upward.  Beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  tills  venerable  witch-lady  had 
hoard  Mr.  Dimmesdide’s  outcry,  and  inter¬ 
preted  it,  with  its  multitudinous  echoes  and 
reverberations,  as  the  clamour  of  tlio  fiends 
and  night-hags,  witli  whom  she  was  well 
known  to  make  excursions  into  the  forest. 

Detecting  the  gleam  of  Governor  Bel- 
linghani  s  lamp,  the  old  lady  quickly  ex- 
tingi  jj'icd  her  own,  and  vanished.  Pos- 
si’  '  '’'6  went  up  among  the  clouds.  The 
mini  ter  saw  nothing  further  of  her  motions. 

'  o  magistrate,  alter  a  wary  observation 
of  the  darkness — into  which,  nevertheless, 
ho  could  see  but  little  further  than  he 
might  into  a  mill-stone — retired  from  the 
window. 

The  minister  grew  comparatively  calm. 
His  eyes,  however,  were  soon  greeted  by  a 
little  glimmering  light,  which,  at  first  a 
long  way  off,  was  approaching  up  the 
street.  It  threw  a  gleam  of  recognition 
on  here  a  post,  and  there  a  garden-fence, 
and  here  a  latticed  window-pane,  and 
there  a  pump,  with  its  full  trough  of  water, 
and  here,  again,  an  arched  door  of  oak, 
i  with  an  iron  knocker,  and  a  rough  log  for 
1  a  door-step.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Dimraes- 
I  dale  noted  all  these  minute  particulars, 
even  while  firmly  convinced  that  the  doom 
of  his  existence  was  stealing  onward  in  the 
footsteps  which  he  now  heard ;  and  that 
the  gleam  of  the  lantern  would  fall  upon 
him  in  a  few  moments  more,  and  reveal 
his  long-hidden  secret.  .4s  the  light  drew 
nearer,  he  beheld,  within  its  illuminated 
circle,  his  brother  clergyman — or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  his  professional  father,  a.s 
well  as  highly  vahied  friend — the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wilson  ;  who,  us  Mr.  Dimmesdale  now 
conjectured,  had  been  praying  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  some  dying  man.  And  so  he  had. 
The  good  old  minister  came  freshly  from 
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the  death-chamber  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
who  had  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  within 
that  verj-  hour.  And  now,  surrounded, 
like  the'  saint-like  personages  of  olden 
times,  with  a  radiant  halo,  that  glorified 
him  amid  this  gloomy  night  of  sin — as  il 
the  departed  Governor  haid  left  him  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  his  glory,  or  as  if  ho  had  caught 
upon  himself  the  distant  shine  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  city,  while  looking  thitherward  to  see 
the  triumphant  pilgrim  pass  within  its 
gates — now,  in  short,  good  Father  ilson 
was  moving  homeward,  aiding  his  footsteps 
with  a  lighted  lantern.  The  glimmer  of 
this  luminary  suggested  the  above  conceits 
to  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  who  smiled — nay, 
almost  laughed — at  them,  and  then  won¬ 
dered  if  he  were  going  mad. 

{T»  It  continued.) 


THE  MARQUIS  AND  THE  MAIDEN. 

A  GROUP  of  elegantly  dressed  and  dis¬ 
tinguished-looking  men,  ready  to  mount 
tome  fine  and  fiery-looking  steeds,  were 
gathered  in  momentary  converse  at  the 
great  gate  of  an  old  chateau,  opening  out 
upon  some  picturesque  forest  lands  which 
stretched  hi  broad  magnificence  on  either 
hand.  Before  them  the  morning  was 
bright  and  clear,  the  breeze  blowing 
frostily  upon  their  brows,  and,  by  the 
pawing  and  snorting  of  the  hnpatient 
animals,  it  was  plain  they  were  anxious  to 
break  forth  into  a  wild,  triumphant  gallop. 

Conspicuous  among  them  was  a  young 
man  of  a  noble  and  haqdsome  presence. 
While  his  companions  were  idly,  talking, 
he  was  bending  a  pleased  and  astonished 
look  upon  the  briglit  and  beautiful  head 
of  a  bashful  maiden,  whose  brown  rippling 
bur  added  to  her  beauty ;  her  simplicity 
and  modest  demeanour  rendered  her  an 
object  of  interest  to  a  passionate  admirer 
of  the  beautiful,  ns  he  really  was.  His 
ardent  glance  had  eausi'd  her  to  cast  down 
her  eyes,  and  the  long  fringing  lashes,  so 
delicately  pencilled  and  drawn  in  a  straight 
line  almost  across  the  forehead,  gave  to 
her  countenance  a  charm  and  grace  which 
rivetted  his  hxik  in  wonder. 

But  the  observer,  in  turn,  was  not  un¬ 
observed,  for  a  pair  of  fierce  flashing  eyes, 
full  of  daring  and  defiance,  were  bent  upon 
him.  A  youth,  in  the  undre.ss  of  a  groom. 


holding  one  of  the  horses  by  the  bridle, 
scowled  upon  him  with  tliat  peculiar  fire 
which  is  the  result  of  mingled  jealousy 
and  hate.  He  was  faultless  in  his  ibi-m 
and  build,  a  young  Ajiollo,  with  that  care¬ 
less  ease  of  manner,  and  with  a  certain 
bold  frankness  of  air,  which,  in  its  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  distinguished  him  even  in  the 
mid.st  of  that  striking  group. 

“  Come,  Marquis, '  said  the  elder  of  the 
noblemen,  tap])ing  the  unconscious  gazer 
on  the  arm,  “  lost  in  reverie,  or  has  the 
beauty  of  the  forester's  daughter  witched 
}-ou  ?  In  truth,  Elodic  is  very  handsome, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  you  acknowledge  it.” 

The  Marquis  gave  a  slight  start,  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  met  the  full  angry  glance 
of  the  youtl^  bent  upon  him  unquailing 
and  defiant. 

For  a  moment  he  was  surprised  at 'the 
daring  of  the  groom,  then  an  imperceptible 
sneer  curled  on  his  handsome  lip,  which 
made  the  groom’s  cheek  Hush  with  a  dusky 
red,  but  the  eyes  fell  not.  With  a  shrug 
he  turned  away,  muttering — 

“  She  is  lovely,  truly,  is  the  forester's 
daughter !  and  that  audacious  boor  is 
doubtless  her  lover !  Hem !  a  precious 
rival,  truly.” 

Making  some  commonplace  reply  to  his 
friends,  tliey  now  proceeded  to  mount  their 
horses,  and  ns  Bazil  (the  groom)  held  the 
stirrup  for  the  Marquis  (de  Funesto),  the 
latter  darted  a  sconiful  glance  at  the 
servitor,  whose  checks  only  crimsoned  the 
more  under  the  insolent  stare.  He  said — 

“  Ah,  sir  groom,  you  have  a  pretty  com¬ 
panion  in  this  solitude  of  yours.  Site 
lacks  but  a  little  of  the  polish  of  the  city 
to  be  fully  fitting  the  bounds  of  your 
ambition.” 

“  My  Lord  Marquis,”  replied  the  other, 
steadily,  “  do  not  you  seek  to  fill  her  head 
with  any  such  false  notion.  It  might 
not  be  for  her  good,  and  year  name - ” 

“  How  now,  .sirrah  !"  cried  the  Marquis, 
frowning,  and  lifling  up  his  riding  whip, 
from  which  the  groom  did  not  shrink, 
though  a  fiery  gleam  was  in  his  eye;  “you 
are  saucy,  and  must  be  curbed.” 

“  What's  the  matter.  Marquis — what  has 
Bazil  said  to  anger  you  ?”  crietl  the  elder 
nobleman,  the  Sieur  du  Chatillon,  Bazil’s 
;  master.  “  1  do  not  allow  my  people  to 
bandy  words  with  their  superiors.” 

I  “  Uh,  my  Lord,  ’tis  nothing.  1  am  com- 


petent  to  de"!  with  grooms  who  are  rude. 
It  is  your  Bazil,  here,  who  amuses  me.” 

“  Oh !”  said  the  Sieur,  and  turned  his 
horse  away. 

“  My  Lord  Marquis,  I  am  neither  rude 
nor  saucy,”  Bazil  said  between  his  teeth  ; 
“  I  only  {rive  you  a  warning - ” 

“  Which  I  can  take  as  I  please. ;  but 
peele !  I  may  admire  this  Elodie  of  yours, 
I  hope,  without  fear  of  having  my  throat 
cut !” 

“  Do  so,  my  Lord,  but  leave  her  here ; 
she  will  wither  in  the  city.  She  blossoms 
here  like  a  wild  flower and  a  look  of 
inefiable  love  beamed  in  his  handsome  but 
darkened  face.  “  In  the  capital  she  will 
pine  and  wither  away — leave  her  in  peace.” 

“We  will  see,”  returned  the  Marquis, 
with  haughty  coldness ;  “  and  now,  sir, 
release  my  horse’s  bridle,  and  restrain  your 
temper and,  with  a  careless  cut  of  the 
whip  across  the  servitor’s  shoulder,  he 
{Jt^oped  after  his  companions,  first  gallantly 
kissing  his  gloved  hiuid  to  the  shrinking 
Elodie. 

“Good,  {50od!”  muttered  Bazil.  “  It  is 
well.  Nothing  is  otir  own  which  you  great 
ones  covet ;  but,  by  all  the  sahits,  it  will 
be  well  to  hold  to  your  own  degree,  and  to 
leave  us — peasants,  serfs,  and  grooms  n.s 
we  are — in  peace.  Why,  oh,  why,’’  he 
added.  “  did  her  evil  fate  send  him  here  ? 
His  whii) — a  blow — a  lash  !  Hush !  ken¬ 
nelled  hound,  and  learn  submission,”  and, 
with  another  fiery  glance  cast  after  the 
richly  garbed  and  handsome  horseman, 
Bazil  turned  gloomily  to  the  gateway. 

Elodie  had  gone  into  the  quaint  and 
pretty  lodge — its  grey  walls  covered  with 
climbing  ivy  and  creeping  odorous  blossoms, 
and  was  looking  forth,  with  a  pale  and 
frightened  face,  through  the  open  lattice 
upon  the  stern,  thoughtful  brow  of  Bazil, 
as  he  closed  the  gate  with  on  impatient 
clang. 

He  entered  the  lodge.  Tlic  forester  was 
abroad  at  his  duties ;  her  mother  was  at 
the  hall.  Elodic  ami  Bazil  were  alone, 
save  that  a  fine  old  hound  lay  Imsking  in 
the  shade,  and  the  cat  was  lazily  purring 
in  the  simshme. 

It  was  a  lovely  day.  Birds  sang  in  the 
high  embowering  trees  of  the  demesne,  and 
sunshine  fell  upon  figmal  walks  and  velvet 
sward,  between  the  slanting  branches.  In 
Basil's  bosom  there  was  no  sunshine  now. 


The  glad,  buoyant,  joyous  spirit,  so  usuallv 
charaiterising  him,  lay  in  dull,  dark 
shadow.  I’here  hail  come  upon  him  a 
sense  of  some  impending  ill. 

“  Elodie !”  he  said,  as  he  entered  the 
little  chamber ;  “  Elodic !’’ 

^  “  Well,  Bazil,”  she  said,  now  afriiid  of 
him — of  him  at  whom,  and  with  whom, 
she  used  to  laugh  with  the  utter  glee  of  a 
heart  entirely  free  tWmi  all  dread  or  care. 
“  I — 1 — ^listen.  You  should  not  be  so  cross 
— so  bold — so,  so  rude,  Bazil.  It  will  anger 
the  Sieur,  and  I — yes — I  am  very  angry  ; 
do  you  hear  ? — very  anffry,  at  your  show¬ 
ing  so  much  temper — yes,  temper.”  The 
maiden  was  plucking  up  courage,  like 
many  more  of  us,  who  seek,  by  taking  the 
initiative,  to  divert  some  expected  censure. 
In  this  she  failed,  for  Bazil  was  not  a  man 
to  be  caught  after  the  manner  of  a  surprise. 

“  Elodie,  '  he  said,  with  a  calm  that  made 
her  dumb,  “  do  you  know  that  I  love 
you  ?  ” 

The  eloquent  blood  mantling  in  her  fair 
cheeks  very  likely  told  that  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  no  news.  But  she  could  not 
reply. 

“  Yes,  love  you,  adore  you.  You  are  to 
me  life  and  honour,  joy  and  happiness.  I 
am  your — your  slave  ;  but,”  he  continued, 
with  the  air  of  a  reasonless  despot,  who 
would  decapitate  a  subject  upon  a  point  of 
eontradistinction,  “  I  am  alro  vour  pro¬ 
tector.” 

“  My  Cither  protects  mo — my  mother. 
I  can  protect  myself” 

“  You,  you  poor  child  !’’  and  his  tone 
was  tiiat  of  mingled  tenderness  and  pity — 
the  pity  of  a  Titan  towards  a  helpless 
pi{;roy ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  large 
and  honest  manliness  that  was  so  easily 
read  in  his  countenance,  ns  if  it  had  been  a 
book,  and  which  was  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
it  miglit  have  piqued  her.  Bazil  was  a 
noble  fellow.  She  loved  him — like  a 
“  sister.”  Elodie  thus  qualified  it  to  heniell. 
Olid  now  she  was  in  awe  of  him. 

“  You  are  in  a  stnuifre  mood,  to-day, 
Bazil,”  she  said. 

“  1  have  not  told  you,  in  outright  words, 
until  to-day,  that  I  love  you;"  he  looked 
into  her  eyes,  but  how  {pave  kit  eyes  were ! 
“  You  have  known  it — you  know  it  now. 
When  one  has  a  little  treasure — as  a 
schoolboy  his  bird's  nest — ns  one  has  a 
flower-bed — as  you  have  your  pet  pigeons 


— and  none  comes  to  enter  in  a  claim  for 
part  or  whole,  one  does  not  care  to  boast 
about  the  possession.  It  is  only  when  that 
does  occur  that  the  assertion,  ‘  It  is  mine,’ 
is  needed.  You  were  mine— don't  start; 
mine — your  voice,  dear  as  music — the 
beauty  of  your  flowing  hair — the  very 
glances  of  your  eyes  were  mine — just  as  if 
the  wind,  blowing  over  some  odorous  shrubs 
or  flowers,  bore  the  delicious  perfume  to 
me,  and  made  it  mine.  1  must  now  say 
more.” 

“  U.ozil !”  and  she  looked  reproachfully 
— as  reproachfully  ns  she  could. 

“  I’lain  words — plain  meaning — and  no 
affectation,  Elodie.  I  am  your  lover — 
heart  and  life,  body  and  being.  Can  you 
— can  you  love  me  in  turn,  Elodie  ?’’  and 
his  impetuous  tones  became  broken. 

“Oh,  Bazil!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  start, 
“  what  ails  you  to-day  ?” 

“  Can  you  not  hear  me  ?  Do  I  speak 
plainly  ?  It  is  because  to-day  comes  the 
crisis  of  our  destiny  in  life — yours  and 
mine." 

“  You  frighten  me.  1  do  not  understand 
yon,”  stammered  Elodie. 

“The  Marquis  de  Funcste  loves  you, 
Elodie ;  do  you  know  it,  coquette  ?”  and 
he  griped  her  hand.  “  Has  he  told  you  so  ? 
—quick  !” 

“  No— oh,  no  !  ”  she  hastily  returned, 
while  a  burning  blush  suffused  her  face. 
“  You  frighten  me,  Bazil." 

“  I  frighten  you — you,  whom  I  love  so 
deeply  and  so  dearly !’’  he  said  sorrowfully. 
“  It  is  ever  the  same — a  man's  love  an<l  a 
man's  devotion  go  f()r  little  when  there  is  a 
decision,  a  choice,  to  be  made.” 

“  A  choice !"  and  Elodie  lookerl  up  at 
him  in  turn. 

“  Listen,  then.  I  love  you.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  loves  you  ;  but  oh  !  not — not  as  I  do, 
Elodie.  Ho  will  give  you  rich  clothing, 
fine  raiment,  much  gold,  jewels — jewels, 
girl !  and  I — I  can  give  you  but  one  jewel 
— not  saleable,  truly,  but  one  to  outweigh 
all  his — all  he  ])ossesses — all  he  can  com¬ 
mand — my  heart,  my  love,  my  life !  Will 
you  tell  me,  Elodie  ?" 

“  Will  I  tell  you  what  ?"  a.sked  Elodie, 
shrinking. 

“  Ah,  you  hesitate — you  trifle  with  me ! 
Well,  if  you  love  him,  love  him.  l>et  him 
marry  you — make  you  his  wife ;  for  if  he 
does  not - ” 


“Oh,  Bazil,  you  are  mad — mad!”  she 
cried. 

“  I  will  kill  him,  and - ’’  here  he  broke 

forth  into  a  great  burst  of  tears.  “  I  am 
mad — but  it  is  you  who  play  with  my 
feelings.  Elodie  !  when  the  day  comet 
that  yoti  would  recal  this  hour,  this  mo¬ 
ment,  think  of  me — think  of  Bazil,  who 
loves  you.” 

“  Stay,  Bazil,  stay  I”  she  cried  in  alarm; 
“  you  know  I  love  you.” 

This  time  his  cry  was  triumphant  and 
loud.  He  drew  her  to  his  brea.st  ere  sho 
knew  of  the  movement,  had  kissed  her  on 
the  face  and  forehead,  and  saying,  “  Do  not 
forget — ^j’ou  love  me — I  adore  you,  Elodie; 
you  are  mine,  now,  mine  for  ever!”  rushed 
forth  from  the  lodge,  and  disappeared 
amidst  the  great  wooded  wilderness  sur¬ 
rounding  the  bewildered  and  startled  girl’t 
dwelling. 

Days  went  by,  and  matters  at  the  t>ld 
chateau  went  on  pretty  much  as  usual. 
The  Sienr  du  Chatillon  w'as  entertaining  a 
party  of  friends  from  the  great  capital, 
whose  time  was  sj)ent  in  hunting,  feast¬ 
ing,  holiday  ./et«,  and  other  species  of 
revelry.  Foremost  among  them  all,  hand¬ 
some,  titled,  wealthy,  ardent  in  any  pursuit 
of  the  moment,  wn.s  the  Marquis  do  Fn- 
neste.  The  tirst  sight  of  Elodie  had 
kindled  both  his  admiration  and  his  ardour, 
and  which  the  words  of  the  impetuous 
Bazil  wrought  into  a  <letcrmincd  intention. 

For  these  two  natures,  so  lofty  and  so 
lowly,  were,  in  their  unbending  and  resolute 
stubbornness,  identical.  The  same  spirit  of 
antagonism  and  resistance  were  equally 
meted  out  in  the  bosom  of  the  noble  and 
the  peasant.  The  Marquis  might  hold  hia 
host’s  menial  in  contempt,  but  this  wa« 
met  on  the  other  hand  by  a  disdain  equally 
lofty  on  the  side  of  Bazil ;  and,  as  this  waa 
a  period  when  rank  was  yet  slavishlpr 
resjHJCted,  the  stately  and  independent  air 
which  Bazil  ossimied  towards  the  Marquia 
was  the  more  astonishing.  At  first  tliia 
amused  the  Marquis  de  Funeste,  then  irri¬ 
tated,  and  finally  angered  him. 

If  Elodie,  after  the  startling  confession 
of  love  made  to  her  by  Bazil  with  such 
a  mixture  of  fierceness  and  fervour — if  she 
entertained  any  apprehension  that  he  might 
become  troublesome,  exacting,  hauntinc 
her  presence  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
dinning  those  sweet  litanies  of  love  in  her 
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ears  which,  doubtless,  mutt  be  very  tiring 
and  wearisome,  she  was  utterly  mistaken. 
H.g  love  was  like  a  calm,  strong,  slowly- 
gliding  stremn,  its  almost  majestic  flow 
arising  out  of  its  very  de]>th.  His  nature 
was  steadfast,  tnisting,  and  Arm.  He 
would  devour  her  beauty  with  a  serene  and 
adoring  look  which,  more  than  words  or 
Iirotcstations,  spoke  its  intensity. 

The  Marquis,  with  that  audacity  belong- 
iug  to  youth  and  to  his  rank,  and  with  that 
joyous  freedom  which  deprives  a  purpose 
of  all  apparent  intention,  while  it  wins  by 
its  condescension  and  alfability,  would 
wander  through  the  park,  halt  at  the 
forester's  lodge,  converse  with  “papa” 
Gaspard  about  hounds  and  deer,  chat  with 
Nanette  about  her  fowls,  and,  when  their 
blushing  daughter  Elodie  came  nigh,  would 
complhnent  her  with  bewitching  effrontery, 
and  swear,  with  the  elegant  oaths  of  the  day, 
how  perfect  their  little  wild  rose  would  be 
if  she  could  be  spared  a  month  at  the 
capital.  Nay,  ho  offered  to  exercise  his 
influence  with  a  married  sister  of  his,  the 
Countess  Clt-mence  d’Orgueil,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  Elodie  the  privilege  of  waiting 
upon  her  and  being  near  to  her  person — 
that  is  to  say,  to  live,  and  move,  and 
breathe  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
court. 

“  Of  the  court,  hlonsieiir  le  Marquis — to 
be  near  qur  monarch !”  the  ambitious 
mother  gasped. 

“  Even  so,”  said  the  Marquis,  with  his 
bewitching  smile ;  “  and  what  do  you  say 
to  this,  Pere  Gaspard?” 

“  I  say,  my  Lord  Marquis,”  retunied  the 
bluff  forester,  “  that  Elodie  has  all  she 
needs  or  wishes  to  have ;  that  my  wife 
Nanette  is  a  bit  of  a  fool — stop !  that  won’t 
quite  do,  but  she’s  as  vain  of  her  daughter 
as  of  her  bantams.  I  say,  my  Lord,  that  I 
am  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
that  Elodie  is  going  to  be  married  at  the 
next  Easter-tidc.” 

“  Married !”  ejaculated  the  Marquis,  biting 
his  lip.  “Ah!  that’s  news  ^  and  pray,  Pere 
Gaspard,  who  may  it  be  to?” 

“  To  me,  my  Lord  Marquis,”  said  a  quiet 
voice  by  his  side. 

The  Marquis  turned  round,  and  beheld, 
standing  near  him,  a  figure,  steady  and 
straight  as  a  lance,  as  if  carved  of  stone, 
with  a  quiet,  impassive  look  upon  his  brown 
manly  face,  expressing  neither  doubt,  fear, 


disquiet,  nor  any  other  kind  of  emotion 
whatever.  The  Marquis  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  steady,  equable  cidm  of 
that  indomitable  temper.  By  this  time  he 
began  to  know  the  man  more  thoroughly. 
It  was  Bazil. 

^Vith  an  ironical  bow,  the  Marquis  took 
off  his  hat,  and,  congratulating  made¬ 
moiselle  upon  her  choice,  and  Monsieur 
TEcuyer  upon  his  taste,  he  bade  the  forester 
and  family  a  good  day,  and  strode  off  to 
join  the  dinner  party  at  the  chateau. 

Within  another  week  the  party  of  guests 
at  the  chateau  broke  up,  each  departing  his 
way;  the  Marquis  to  I’aris,  hut  with  him 
also  departed  the  Sicur  du  Chatillon  and  his 
family,  and,  •  by  entreaty  or  command, 
Elodie  departed  also,  being  pn’ssed  into  the 
serv  ice  of  the  Sieur's  lady  to  wait  ujion  her 
daughter.  Bazil’s  marriage  was,  of  course, 
deferred.  He  made  no  “  scene”  at  being 
thus  jiarted  from  his  mistress. 

Elodie  embraced  him  in  tears,  and  Bazil 
kissed  them  away.  If  he  had  any  suspi¬ 
cions,  he  did  not  betray  them.  The  lovers 
separated  ;  and  Bazil  resumed  his  ordinary 
avocations,  heeding  as  little  Gn.spard’s  dis¬ 
satisfied  grumbling,  as  Nanette’s  elation 
at  her  daughter’s  path  to  di.stinction.  Im¬ 
passive,  to  all  outward  ap]ienrancc  Bazil 
bore  his  disappointment  without  complaint, 
and  time  wore  on. 

It  wore  on  wearily  for  some  months, 
when  the  Sicur  du  Chatillon  and  his 
family  returned,  but  Eloilie  retunied  not 
with  them.  To  the  inquiries  of  her  parents 
it  was  said  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
warmly-expressed  wishes  of  the  Countess 
Clf  mence  d'Orgueil,  Elodie  had  been  trans- 
fen-ed  to  her  service,  where  she  was  left 
well  and  happy. 

“  Well  and  happy  !”  The  words  fell  on 
Bazil's  ear  without  eliciting  remark — to 
Gaspard's  indignation,  and  to  Nanette’s  new 
triumph.  Not  that  she  objected  to  Bazil  for 

a  son-in-law ;  but  then -  Then  Elodie 

was  really  a  superior  girl,  and  might  do 
better.  “  She  might  ol.so  do  worse,’’ 
growled  Gaspard,  in  reply  to  this,  but  said 
no  more.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  unde¬ 
monstrative  Basil  kept  all  he  thought  to 
himself.  One  early  day,  however,  he  de- 
jiarted  without  the  ceremony  of  leave- 
taking.  Some  little  wages  had  been  paid 
him,  and,  without  confiding  Ids  intention 
to  anyone,  and  little  heeding  the  Sieur  du 
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Chatillon's  anger,  ho  loft  the  matter  of  hLi 
absence  to  arrange  itself,  and  set  forth  to 
tho  capital. 

A  considerable  period  after  this,  there 
miglit  have  been  seen  rambling  about  the 
streets  of  Paris  a  gaunt,  gloomy  man, 
coarsely  garbed,  young  still,  but  with  his 
haggard  cheeks,  untrimmed  beard,  and 
long  black  hair,  remarkable  for  soma  re¬ 
mains  of  masculine  beauty,  both  in  face 
anil  form — a  grim  and  wrecked  Antinous. 
To  tho  inquiries  of  the  police,  his  rcjily  was 
that  he  was  se  iking  a  lost  or  missing  sister, 
and,  as  ho  became  known  to  that  ubiiiuitons 
body,  he  was  left  unmolested  at  last.  For 
some  hours  of  tho  day,  he  worked  about 
tho  qnais,”  or  joined  the  fraternity  of 
water-carriers,  after  tho  usual  desperate 
opposition  to  the  entry  of  another  amongst 
tho  brotherhood.  The  rest  of  his  time  ho 
spent  in  ‘‘  haunting"  tho  higher  i/mrtifri, 
and  in  occasional  visits  to  the  theatres  — 
just  where  his  fancy  led  him,  and  where  he 
was  not  refused  entrance. 

Baiil  had,  on  first  arriving  in  Paris,  with 
his  few  crowns  in  his  pocket,  his  humble 
bundle  (don't  read  humble-bumble,  dear 
reader)  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  rustic  garb, 
sought  the  Hotel  d’Orguoil,  and  made  in¬ 
quiries  after  Eloilie.  The  valets  —  tho 
*•  varlets” — and  other  servitors  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule  tittered  first  at  the  blunt  query,  then, 
seeing  the  tears  starting  into  the  eyes  of 
tho  apparently  young  stoic,  the  titter  broke 
into  a  laugh.  It  was  enough  to  show  the 
volcanic  element  beneath  that  cold  exterior. 
When  his  most  gigantic  magnificence — the 
Countess's  own  chasseur — felt  a  gripe  upon 
his  throat  that  went  nigh  to  strangling 
him,  tho  laugh  ceased,  and  physical  force 
was  attempted  to  drive  him  forth ;  but  the 
maddened  Bazil  held  them  at  bay.  He 
then  descended  the  steps,  and,  clenching 
his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  immortal  hatred 
at  the  eril  house — for  such  he  held  it  to  be 
— took  his  solitary  way. 

He  was  close  to  one  of  the  groat  the.atres 
of  the  city.  A  gilded  carriage  hastily 
driving  along  cau.sed  him,  as  he  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  street  in  a  dolorous  reverie,  to  leap 
on  to  the  pathway  by  the  pillars  of  the 
theatre.  His  glance  caught  at  once  tho 
handsome  face  of  tho  M.arquis  de  Funeste  ; 
but  the  face  that  froze  him  was  that  of  the 
superb  Elodie — so  lovely,  so  beautiful,  so 


I  radiant  in  her  dress  and  gems — her  rippling 
hair  one  mingled  mass  of  brilliancy  and 
beauty — and  involuntarily  he  cried  out  her 
name. 

“Elodie!  Elodie!” 

She  started,  turned,  looked,  beheld 
him !  He  had  sunk  almost  upon  his 
knees  with  outstretched  hands. 

“Come  here,  Elodie,  Ptro  Oa.spnrd 
wants  you.  Your  poor  mother  pines  for 
you,  and  I — I  die  for  you  !”  and  he  sank 
to  tho  ground. 

When  he  awoke  from  his  delirium,  he 
was  the  inmate  of  a  prison  ;  but,  explaining 
his  vague  errand  in  his  own  manner  (as 
indicated),  ho  was  relea.sed,  and,  in  five 
minutes,  was  permitted  to  wander  in  Ins 
own  fashion.  He  had  betrayed  no  name 
that  might  have  loeked  him  in  the  Bastile 
for  years,  or  sent  him  to  the  galleys  pro¬ 
bably— the  noblesse  had  great  power  then, 
and  tho  Marquis  not  a  slight  share  of  it — 
and  he  was  pronounced  harmless,  utterly 
intact. 

So  time  still  progressed,  but  ho  saw  her — 
watching  her  furtively  after — and,  in  his 
inner  soid,  he  moaned  and  sorrowed  for 
her  brilliant  sin.  He  saw  her  grow  paler, 
sadder,  and,  at  last,  neglected,  and  then — 
aye,  then,  his  anguish  felt  relief,  but  the 
vitst  smothering  fire  was  kindred  afresh. 
With  the  awful  patience  of  Fate  he  waited, 
waited,  watched  and  waited,  his  oath 
already  recorded,  and,  one  day,  he  plunged 
into  the  Seine  after  a  drowning  woman 
who  had  cast  herself  in.  It  was  his  be¬ 
loved,  his  own  betrothed,  Elodie !  lie 
struggled  with  her  to  the  shore.  With 
the  Slitting  sun  she  departed. 

She  had  lain  with  dripping  dress  and 
dabbled  hair  upon  his  poor  pallet.  She 
had  told  him  a  sad,  sad — an  old,  old 
story.  She  loved  him,  she  said  ;  but  here 
the  man  knit  his  brows,  and  put  his  face 
within  his  hands. 

“  When  you  see  them  at — at  home — 
oh,  where  is  mine  ? — tell  them  to  bless 
me,  for  I  have  yearned  for  the  old  porch, 
and  prayed,  I  trust,  for  those  who  jiassed 
beneath  it.  Bid  my  father  believe  me  of 
less  worth  than — than  I  am ;  but  no !" 
she  cried,  with  sudden  energy,  “  bid  him 
not  do  so,  for  on  my  head  lies  the  sin  of 
trust  and  broken  faith,  and  you — yon 
Bazil — you ’’ 

“  I,”  said  Bazil  gently,  “  am  not  to  _  be 
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taken  into  count.  I  could  only  love  yon,  I 
could  not  make  you  a  splendid  and  guilty 
thing,  nor  lavish  on  you  what  was  not 
mine - ” 

“  Bazil,  he  —  he  —  wronged  —  me  — 
wronged  me,  do  yon  hear  ?” 

“  Good — I  hear  you !  I  understand !’’ 
said  Razil,  in  a  hushed,  awful  whisper. 

“  Kiss  me — give  me,  Razil,  otie  kiss  of 
forgiveness,  one  kiss  of  parting,  fur  I  am 
dying— KMie  kiss  of  love — of  eternal  fare¬ 
well." 

Razil  kissed  her  on  the  lips  and  fore¬ 
head,  and,  with  a  shivering  sigh,  hut  also 
with  a  heavenly  smile  upon  her  lips,  her 
soul  pas.sed  away.  She  died  u)k>u  his 
brens£  Her  he^,  once  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  lost  its  radiance,  ns  a  flower 
droops  and  dims  when  the  stalk  is  crushed 
and  hi-itken. 

‘‘Adieu,  my  love,  my  darling,  my  life!” 
muniiureil  Razil,  hanging  over  her,  and 
gazing  upon  the  ex(|uisitc  lace,  growing  nut 
of  its  first  rigi<l  pallor  into  a  placid  l)eati- 
tude  of  expression  which  fillwl  him  with 
wonder.  For  hours  he  sat  by  the  corpse. 
At  daybreak  the  next  morning  he  went 
forth  to  order  her  funeral,  and,  a  day  or 
two  after  her  obst'quies  were  over — Razil 
the  only  mourner — clad  in  his  best 
apparel,  with  trimmed  beard,  and  with  an  air 
that  was  both  refined  and  noble,  but 
marked  also  by  such  degrees  of  his  great 
wordless  sorrow  and  anguish  ns  he  could 
not  repress,  presenteil  himsell'  at  the  hotel 
of  the  Marquis  de  Fune.«tc.  He  fiiund 
tome  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  inteniew ; 
but  Razil  was  possessed  of  that  invincible 
pertinacity  which,  without  being  clamorous 
or  violent,  fully  obtains  its  ])ur|K>se.  Hat 
in  hand,  he  stood  before  the  Manpiis. 

“  I  am  Razil,  my  Lord  Miu'qnis,”  he 
began,  “  once  servitor  to  the  Sicnr  du 
Chatillon.'’ 

“  I  recognise  you,”  was  the  haughty  re¬ 
mark.  “  I  recollect  having  jjut  my  whip 
on  your  shoulder.” 

“  Good  !”  returned  Razil  ■with  phlegm. 
“  It  was  an  honour  I  diil  not  fiwgct.  You 
have  not  forgotten  also  Klodie,  the  l()rcster's 
daughter  ?” 

“  No.  Do  j-ou  know  what  has  become 
of  her?”  demanded  the  Manpiis  quickly. 

“  Have  you  missed  her,  then,  so  soon, 
and  so  piuch  ?" 

“  Slave !”  cried  the  Msu'quis,  stamping 


his  foot  in  a  rage,  “  tell  me  what  you  know 
of  her.” 

“  I  know  that  I  was  to  have  been  her 
husband - ” 

“  Rah  I  thq  fates  altered  that,”  said  the 
Marquis. 

“I  am  now  to  become  her  avenger,” 
continued  Razil. 

“  Her — avenger !”  exclaimed  the  Marquis, 
in  amazement. 

“  I  warned  you  once  against  tampering 
with  Elodie,  and  you  must  sufler  tor  your 
deed.” 

“  Where  is  Elodie  ?  quick  I  or  I  will 
have  you  scourged.” 

“  Then  !"  and,  with  a  gesture  that  was 
both  grand  aad  simple,  Razil,  with  his 
finger,  |>ointed  upwards. 

The  Marquissliuddcred  and  shrank  back, 
and  his  face  grew  very  pale.  His  limbs 
and  whole  irtinic  trembled. 

“  What,  what  is  this  1  hear?"  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “  I  am  not,  surel}',  dreaming  ?" 

“  Oh,  no,  my  Lord.  You  are  fully 
awake ;  but  she — Elodie  is  sleeping  very 
soundly.  She  will  awaken  no  more.” 

“  1  do  not  understand  you.  Explain,” 
stammered  the  nobleman. 

“  I  drew  a  drowning  woman — young 
and  beautiful  even  in  the  last  Innir  of  her 
life — drew  her  out  of  the  Seine.  It  was 
Elodie.  You  had  cast  her  Ibrth - ” 

“No,  on  my  honour - ”  began  the 

Marquis. 

“Ah,  j'our  heart  had  tin  n - Well,  she 

died  in  my  little  chantber — she  died  on  my 
breast,  after  all.  That  was  all  1  had  of 
my  beautilul  betrothed.  1  have  laid  her 
I  in  her  grave,  and  now  come  to  dmiand 
'  satislactiou  for  the  wrong  yini  have  done 
I  her." 

!  “  You  would  have  me  fight  with  yon. 

I  l'o«,  a  peasant '”  and  his  cnrhng  lip  ex¬ 
pressed  his  scorn. 

I  “  Ye.s,  1  would  have  you  cross  sw  ords 
'  with  me,  my  l.ord.  1  know  how  to  use  a 
I  weapon.  If  you  were  not  t<a)  great  to 
wrong  a  forester  s  daughte  r,  yeai  emglit  neit 
to  be  too  great  to  render  satislae  tion  to  her 
peasant  lover." 

“  I  refuse — do  you  hear  ? — 1  refn.se. 
Get  you  genie,”  crieil  the  Marqni.s,  “and 
on  yeiur  peril  e  ross  my  path  no  me  re." 

“  I  go,"  said  Razil.  “  but  yini  w  ill  fidfil 
yeiur  name.  It  is  your  fate,”  and  he  streide 
out  of  the  chamber. 
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Three  mominjts  after,  the  dead  body  of 
the  Marquis  was  found  a  few  paces  from 
his  liotel.  He  had  been  assassinated  ;  but, 
(or  all  the  search  made,  the  assassin  could 
not  be  discovered.  A  paper  was  affixed 
to  the  haft  of  the  knife  buried  in  the 
breast  of  the  unfortunate  man.  On  it  was 
written  the  words — 

“  This  is  to  avenj^e  Elodie !” 

Some  weeks  elapsed,  when  a  letter  from 
a  distant  province  reached  the  old  forester's 
hands.  Trembling,  the  bereaved  and  un¬ 
happy  father  tore  it  open  and  read  the 
Ibllowing  brief  lines — 

“  Pere  Gaspard,  Elodie  is  in  her  grave. 
Her  beautiful  eyes  are  closed  in  shame  and 
death.  I  buried  her,  and  I  avenged  her. 
The  Maiquis  de  Funeste.  who  robbed  her 
of  her  innocence  and  shortened  her  life,  is 
no  more.  I  bless  yon,  and  bid  you  adieu 
for  ever.  Bazil.” 

What  became  of  Bazil  was  never  after¬ 
wards  known.  He  possildy  perished  in  the 
wars  of  the  period,  and  the  story  of  Elodie 
liccame  a  tradition  of  the  past,  until  obli¬ 
vion  fell  over  the  whole,  and  none  were  left 
to  mourn  for  her.  Nanette,  her  mother, 
died  heart-broken,  and  the  old  forester  did 
not  long  survive  his  desolation. 


EXERCISE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Did  any  of  my  readers  ever  meet  a  girls’ 
school  taking  their  accustomed  exercises  ? 
Is  there  not  something  excessively  ludicrous 
in  the  idea  of  some  thirty  or  forty  girls 
walking  primly  and  demurely  to  a  certain 
point,  then  right-about-face  and  back  again? 
The  timid  step — the  regular  methodical 
movement,  which  1  have  heard  waggishly 
compared  to  tlie  mode  of  progress  of  an 
ordinary  sixteen-leggtiil  caterpillar  —  the 
sedate  tone  of  voice,  each  one  talking  with 
beconiiiig  decorum  with  the  one  with  whom 
she  walk.s  abreast,  perhaps  catechising  one 
another  on  the  meaning  of  the  eccentricities 
of  .some  French  verb,  or  ascertaining  the 
•legree  of  proficiency  each  has  attained  in 
“.MagJialls  liuestious"  —  how  can  this 
mini.ster  to  health  ?  But  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  school  recommends  exer- 
<-is“  ;  and  i.s  not  walking  across  the  common 
and  back  exerci.se  ?  Of  cotirse  it  is ;  what 
more  would  you  have  ?  Why,  if  that  very 


worthy  lady,  the  schoolmistress,  would 
allow  mo  to  have  the  charge  of  her  pupils 
on  the  next  afternoon's  walk  (I  believe  it 
is  not  orthodox  to  take  a  walk  every  day 
in  the  week),  I  think  I  could  put  them  hi 
the  way  of  getting  exercise  by  which  tliey 
would  be  much  more  benefited,  much  more 
pleased,  and  come  home  with  rosier  checks 
and  more  eager  appetites  than  is  now  the 
case.  Probably  at  tlie  schools  where  these 
girls  are,  there  are  several  teachers,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  teachers  may  have 
some  little  knowleilge  of  botany ;  so  I 
would  suggest  that  the  teacher  should  ask 
two  or  three  of  the  girls  to  bring  her 
some  wild  flowers  from  their  next  after¬ 
noon's  walk,  with  the  promise  held  out  tlint 
she  would  afterwards  tell  them  something 
about  them  ;  and  I  must  further  petition 
that  the  girls  be  no  longer  compelled  to 
walk  two  by  two,  methodically,  but  be 
allowed  to  roaln  and  ramble  at  large — of 
course,  taking  care  they  do  not  get  out  of 
sight  of  their  teachers.  I  admit  that  the 
effect  of  all  the  girls  rambling  along  a 
country  lane,  some  looking  into  the  hedge- 
bottom  on  this  ude,  and  others  straggling 
to  the  other  side  of  a  broad  green  fane, 
would  not  have  nearly  the  same  fine  effect 
which  is  produced  by  the  fonnal  procession 
along  the  dusty  pathw.iy  on  the  common  ; 
but  1  think  it  would  impress  any  one  who 
saw  them  with  the  idea  that  the  girls  wer(‘ 
at  case,  and  were  out  for  enjoyment ; 
whereas  the  stiff  and  i)rim  set-out  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see,  rather  gives  one 
the  idea  that  they  had  said  their  lessons 
badly,  and  are  doing  penance  for  it,  exposed 
to  the  public  gaze. 


Mosio  OF  “God  savs  the  Queen.” — The 
Frcncli  claim  the  music  of  our  national  hymn, 
“God  save  the  King."  It  was,  they  say,  com¬ 
posed  by  bulli,  by  order  of  Madame  de  Maintcuon, 
for  lA)uis  XIV.,  and  they  account  for  its  trans- 
portation  to  Englnnd  by  asserting  that  Handel 
copied  it  at  Vcmaiiles,  brought  it  to  London,  and 
passed  it  off  as  his  own.  The  following  are  the 
words  to  which  Luili  composed  his  music  : 

“Grand  Dicu  sauve  le  roi, 

Grand  Hieu  venge  le  roi, 

Vive  le  roi ! 

“  Quo  toiijours  glorieux, 

Louis  vlotorieux, 

Voiescs  ennemis, 
Toujours  soumis  t” 


SOFA  CUSHION.  IN  FLUTED  EMBROIDERY. 


Wi  hare  great  pleasure  in  introdneing  to  our 
readers  a  novel  and  most  beautiful  invention,  bjr 
which  an  exquisite  piece  ofeiiibroiderv'  ia  produced 
without  any  trouble  of*  arranging  or  blending 
ihadca,  selecting  tints,  or  doing  anything  but 
ilinply  uting  the  wool  and  canvas  prepared,  and 
airily  begun. 

In  the  fluted  embroidery,  nnie  wool  ia  sewed, 
in  a  peculiar  but  verv-  simple  stitch,  over  cord,  or 
canvas  manufactured  especially  for  the  purpose. 
The  pattern  thus  appears  alike  on  both  tiilet,  an 
advantage  attained  in  no  other  kind  of  work. 
Every  piece  of  work  is  begun  when  sold,  so  that 
no  dlIBculty  cun  arise  in  working  it.  One  row 
will  be  found  unfinished.  With  a  suitable  rug- 
needle  complete  it,  then  turn  over  the  canvas 
and  fix  a  cord,  as  shonm  in  the  finished  part. 
Thread  another  length  of  ome  wool  (the  knot 
occurs  at  the  end  of  every  length),  double  it,  to 


find  the  centre,  and  begin  in  the  centre  of  the 
canvas,  with  the  middle  of  the  wool;  work  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  right  till  the  coloured  threads  in  the 
canvas  are  reached.  Then  measure  if  a  fourth 
part  ot  the  wool  is  left,  by  stretching  over  the 
thread  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  canvas,  as 
shown  by  the  position  of  the  thread  in  the  un¬ 
finished  row.  If  necessary,  tighten  or  slacken 
the  stitches,  and  work  to  the  end.  Thread  the 
remaining  half  of  the  length  of  wool,  and  work  it 
up  in  a  similar  manner.  Again  turn  over  the 
eanvas,  fix  a  cord,  and  work  the  next  row,  and  so 
oil  to  the  end. 

These  orne  balls  arc  also  used  for  knitting  and 
crochet,  of  which  we  will  give  sjacimens  In 
future  numbers.  They  may  be  hud  almost  any¬ 
where;  but  our  country  friends  will  find,  by  ad- 
!  venisement,  that  they  will  have  no  difliculty  in 
I  procuring  tliem. 


THE  WORK-TABLE. 


BREAU  CLOTH,  IN  DARNED  NETTING.— (»Olt  UtsCKlI’TIOS  oKI  I*AOt  191.) 
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ANOEL8-DCEMONS-SPIRIT8.- 

III. 

eitnimttr.  I  can  call  apirlb  from  the  vastjr  deep. 
JliUfmr.  Why,  so  can  1 ;  or  so  can  jny  man ; 

Bat  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  t 
HaxBT  IV. 

It  was  a  favourite  observation  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  the  belief  in  apparitions 
eoold  only  have  become  universal  because 
of  its  truth,  and  tliat  those  who  deny  it 
witli  their  tonnes  confess  it  with  their 
tears.  This  proposition  Ls  to  be  received 
with  care ;  the  universality  of  any  belief 
not  necessarily  proving  a  guarantee  that  it 
•prang  out  of  the  undefiled  well  of  truth — 
iithoagh,  in  pondering  over  this  matter, 
due  allowance  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the 
fact  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan¬ 
guages  have,  in  every  age  of  the  world, 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  spirits  of 
nstm  re-appearing  upon  earth  after  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  body  and  soul. 

Verily,  without  controversy,  great  is  the 
mystery  relating  to  spiritual  intelligences ; 
and  surely  man  ought  greatly  to  be 
humbled,  when  he  remembers  how  little 
he  knows  of  what  so  intimately  concerns 
himself.  Mystery  is,  however,  often  only 
imperfect  knowledge ;  but  though  we  shall 
see  through  a  darkened  glass  until  the  last 
hour  that  wc  remain  in  the  body,  we  need 
neither  mystify  ourselves  wilfully,  nor  in¬ 
crease  the  sliadows  that  prevent  our  read¬ 
ing  clearly  the  wonders  that  are  inscrilied 
upon  the  book  of  Nature ;  but  rather  let 
us  gaze  with  all  earnestness  through  the 
cloud  and  the  mist,  and  perchance  we 
shall  discover  the  likeness  of  the  thing 
sought,  and  receive,  in  answer  to  our  many 
questionings,  some  guidance,  not  altogether 
vague,  on  this  interesting  subject. 

In  fonucr  papers  we  have  discussed  the 
nature,  duties,  and  errands  of  angels  and 
daemons ;  wo  now  propose  speaking  of  the 
spirits  or  souls  of  men.  In  a  very  reniark- 
uble  passage  iii  the  epistle  written  to  the 
Hebrews,  there  is  this  expression,  “  The 
spirits  of  just  men  made  [>erfect wliich 
perfecting  wc  believe  partly  to  consist  in 
the  re-uniting  of  tlie  soul  to  the  glorified 
body.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked  that, 
though  many  forms  of  religion  rcc^ognise 
the  idea  of  the  spirits  of  men  existing  in 
other  regions  after  death,  it  is  the  tdiris- 
tian  religion  alone  which  speaks  of  a  resur¬ 


rection  oi^  and  a  Saviour  for,  the  body. 
Rut  wc  do  not  desire,  just  now,  to  speak 
either  of  the  dissolution  of  this  earthly 
tabernacle,  or  of  the  koute  etemai,  not 
made  with  hands,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
the  spirits  of  the  just ;  but  would  wish,  at 
present,  to  examine  the  various  forms  of 
belief  which  have  been  held  concerning  the 
creation,  nature,  and  essence  of  the  soul  of 
man.  Were  all  souls  created  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world,  or  does  God  create 
them  daily?  Is  the  soul  naturally  im¬ 
mortal,  or  docs  it  pass  from  body  to  body, 
by  a  transmigration  ;  and  arc  all  souls 
equally  enlightened  and  perfect  ?  Who  is 
sufiicient  for  these  things — aye,  who  ? 

The  Greek  ^d  Latin  fathers  persuadetl 
themselves  that  the  soul  was  composed  of 
two  parts — one  purely  spiritual,  which  has 
the  faculty  of  thinking  and  approaching 
the  nature  of  Go<l — the  other  subtle,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  very  like  fine  ether.  The 
spirit,  or  understanding,  they  say,  is  in¬ 
closed  in  the  soul,  and  tliat,  when  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  body  which  it  once  ani¬ 
mated,  is,  as  it  were,  the  image  of  it.  Unt 
the  spirit,  the  intellectual  part,  lias  nothing 
sensible  or  corporeal.  When  souls  appear 
to  men  after  death,  tlie  soul,  nut  the  si»irit, 
returns.  We  ourselves,  without  attempting 
to  define  the  difference  between  soul  and 
spirit,  are  inclined  to  believe  tliat  the  spirit, 

;  and  not  the  soul,  is  that  which  nppciirs 
:  again  to  men.  The  Rabbins  taught  that 
;  souls,  lifter  their  sepuration  from  the  body, 
assumed  another  subtle  vehicle,  which  they 
called  the  vessel,  or  scabbard  of  the  soul; 

I  and  also  held  that  the  souls  of  such  bodies 
'  as  Lave  not  been  buried  cannot  enter  the 
place  of  souls,  but  wander  about  till  tlieir 
bodies  are  lain  in  tlieir  tombs.  Homer  re¬ 
lates  that  I’litroclus  appeared  to  Aeiiilles, 
and  said,  “  Bury  me  quickly,  that  I  may 
enter  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  I’liito  ; 
because  the  souls,  those  pliuntoms  of  the 
dead,  drive  me  firom  thence,  and  will  not 
suffer  me  to  pass  the  river ;  but  I  wander 
about  the  gates  of  the  vast  palace  of  the 
god  of  hell.”  The  Talmudists  believe  that 
souls  separated  from  the  body  wander  to 
and  fro  through  the  whole  ourtli,  learning 
whatever  is  said  and  done,  for  the  space  of 
one  year;  in  fact,  that  they  do  not  outer 
heaven  till  after  the  body  is  reduced  to 
dust — erroneously  building  their  doctrine 
I  upon  the  iuUowiiig  words  of  Solomon  :  — 
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“  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  I 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it.”  ' 

In  a  conference  held  in  the  presence  of  i 
the  Pope,  A.i).  1412,  tlie  Jews  were  ac-  ^ 
cuseJ  of  lijihtin^  was  candles  at  the  feet  | 
or  at  the  head  of  the  de.ad,  that  the  soul  , 
inifcht  have  lij^ht  when  it  came  to  seek  its  ' 
body ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  at  this  day,  j 
they  lioht  up  a  lamp  at  the  pillow  of  a  ! 
dead  man's  bed,  after  the  body  is  carried  | 
to  bo  buried,  and  that  this  lamp  burns  ■ 
there  seven  days ;  but  they  are  not  agreed  ' 
that  this  is  done  to  lifjht  the  soul  at  its  re¬ 
turn.  Possibly  onr  own  custom  of  leavinjf 
lij^hts  in  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  a  custom 
only  Just  beginninj^  to  be  discontinued  in 
certiiin  parts  of  Enjrland.  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  this  very  superstition. 

Lis^ht  bein''  supposed  to  possess  some 
wonderful  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  unseen  world,  we  accordinsly  hear 
Puck,  when  commanded  to  perfitrm  an 
emind  for  his  master,  exclaimiuj? — 

“  My  fairy  lord,  tliis  mast  be  done  witli  haste. 
For  iiiitht's  swift  drsKons  cut  ilie  clouds  full  fast ; 
And  yonder  slilnes  Aurora's  harbinircr. 

At  whose  approach  ghosts,  wandei'iiig  here  and 

there, 

Troop  home  to  churchyards;  damned  spirits,  all 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial. 

Already  to  their  worinv  beds  arc  gone. 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shame  upon. 
They  wiifu  ly  themsidvea  exile  from  light. 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd 

niglic.” 

In  Scandin.atna  they  recognise  no  pliosts. 
all  are  vampires.  The  apparition  of  a 
'lead  m  in  is  there  termed  (/'tenyunyer,  i. 
a  renea’int,  one  who  “gangs  again.”  In 
consequence  of  this  idea,  the  Scandinavian 
assails  these  unwelcome  assailants  by 
charms  which  are  equally  terrific  to  the 
living,  viz.,  by  a  |>rocess  according  to  'lue 
form  of  law.  In  the  “  Eyrbigga  Saga"  there 
is  an  account  of  a  troop  of  vampires  who 
took  p  tssession  of  a  house,  aii'l  sat  every 
evening  by  the  fire.  An  action  of  eject¬ 
ment  was  brought,  witnesses  examined, 
and  a  verdict  given  against  the  dead,  who 
severally  departed  when  judgment  of  ouster 
was  pronounced  against  tlnmi.  A  similar 
practice  prevailed  in  Gorm:iny,  only  the 
vamjiire  was  qindled  either  by  driving  a 
stake  through  the  corpse,  or  by  burning  it 
to  ashes ;  it  was,  however,  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  m;igistrate  for  a  decree  autho¬ 
rising  such  operations.  In  our  late  bar- 


baroas  laws  relating  to  suicide  we  trace 
the  same  ideas,  and  a  perusal  of  the  vam¬ 
pire  stories  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  driving  a  stake  through  the 
corpse  and  burying  it  in  the  highway  has 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  body  from  rising  again. 

In  “  Penrose’s  .lournal  ”  there  is  a  fright¬ 
ful  suiierstition  imputed  to  the  buccaneers. 
It  seems  that  it  w.as  once  an  old  custom 
amongst  them,  when  chance  throw  any 
booty  in  their  way,  to  hide  it,  for  a  certain 
season,  on  some  of  the  islands,  quays,  or 
secret  places  along  the  coasts,  using  a  most 
dialmlical  ceremony  at  the  inUmnent  of 
their  riches.  .After  signing  a  round-robin, 
and  administering  lui  oath  of  secrecy,  they 
buried  the  treasure,  .and  near  it  some  un¬ 
fortunate  Spaniard,  negro,  or  mulatto, 
whom  they  put  to  death  under  a  super¬ 
stitious  notion  -that  .his  spirit  wouhl  be 
compelled  to  watch  over  the  treasure  and 
keep  it  safely  until  they  wished  to  remove 
it.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  more 
manageable  in  the  Crimea  than  elsewhere, 
for,  in  c.ases  where  they  are  troublesome  to 
the  living,  the  annoyance  is  rcmove'l  by 
uncovering  the  gr.we,  anil  either  shooting 
the  body  or  cutting  off  its  head.  Some 
such  practice  is  pursued  in  Greenland.  A 
party  of  warriors,  with  their  leader,  were 
swept  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  by  a 
noisome  pestilence,  and  were  buried  in  the 
frozen  snow.  Alter  Y'ulc-tido  the  vampire 
corpses  all  rose  out  of  their  graves,  the 
pestilence  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  band  died,  and,  becoming  in 
their  turn  vampires,  swanneil  day  and 
night  about  the,  principal  hero,  who  dug 
their  bodies  out  of  the  snow  ami  burned 
them  in  a  bale-fire,  and  the  living  at  last 
found  rc*st. 

At  Taheite,  the  people  believe  that  their 
burial  places  are  frequented  by  a  sai-red 
bird,  who  feeds  on  the  sacrifices,  and  th.lt 
the  soul,  as  soon  as  it  quits  the  body,  is 
swallowed  by  this  bird,  ami  purified  by 
being  iligi'sted  through  him.*  Like  the 
Gn-eks,  the  Taheiteans  regard  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors  as  exalted  into  divinities, 
who  are  to  be  supplicated  by  prayers  an<l 
sacrifices,  a  moile  of  faith  almost  universal. 
,A  spirit  thus  exalti'il  becomes  the  Tee,  or 
tutelar  angel  of  his  f.imily  ;  and  they  also 


*  Qua.  9,  p.  312. 
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believe,  that  in  dreams  the  soul  leaves  the 
body  imder  the  care  of  its  Tee,  and  roams 
at  large  through  the  world  of  spirits. 

Dr.  Wester  aflirms  not  only  that  there 
are  three  essential  and  distinet  parts  in 
man,  t.  the  gross  body,  consisting  of 
earth  and  water,  which,  at  death,  retunis 
to  the  earth  again ;  secondly,  the  sensitive 
and  corjjoreal  soul,  or  astral  spirit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fire  and  air,  that,  at  death, 
wandereth  in  the  air  or  near  the  body ; 
and  thirdly,  the  immortal  and  incorporeal 
soul,  that  immediately  retunis  to  God  that 
gave  it ;  but  also  that,  after  death,  they 
all  exist  separately — the  soul  in  immor¬ 
tality,  the  body  in  the  earth,  though  soon 
consuming,  and  the  astral  spirit  that  wan¬ 
ders  in  the  air,  and,  without  doubt, 
doth  make  those  strange  apparitions,  &e. 
Therefore,  when  we  read  oi'  ghost  stories, 
and  midnight  appcanyices  of  the  wandering 
haunters  of  the  lone  ehurehyard,  and  the 
spectral  fbnn  at  the  bedside,  we  are  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  spirit,  and  not  the  soul, 
is  the  tnie  visitant ;  at  least,  such  is  the 
doctrine  held  by  some  of  our  mcta]>hysical 
philosophers.  Nor  are  we  willing,  hastily, 
to  pronounce  this  doctrine  ns  erroneou.s, 
there  being  neither  absurdity  nor  im¬ 
possibility  in  the  proposition,  and,  indeed 
(we  may  as  well  be  honest  at  once  about 
the  matter),  we  should  never  be  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  visible  uToith-liko  ajipcar- 
ance  of 

The  beloved,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  us  once  more. 

The  holy  men  of  old.  who  spake  ns  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  made  no 
doubt  of  the  apjinritiou  of  spirits,  and 
thought  those  spiiits  to  have  the  form, 
appearance,  and  dejiortment  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  belonged.  Thus  we  find, 
that  when  Khoda  rushed  back  from  the 
gate,  at  which  St.  Peter  applied  on  his  re¬ 
lease  fnm  prison,  carrying  the  inliirmation 
that  their  friend  was  standing  at  the  door, 
she  is  met  with  the  remark,  “  that  it  was 
his  angel and,  again,  when  our  Saviour 
Christ  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  the 
resurrection,  Thomas,  the  unbeliever,  feared 
it  was  a  mere  phanttm  or  spirit,  such  as 
sometimes  ai)peared  according  to  popular 
opinion,  and  from  which  no  conclusion 
might  be  deduced  that  the  l.ord  had 
risen  indeed.  Nor,  indeed,  were  the 
eleven  more  credulous,  for  when  Jesus 


stood  in  the  midst  of  them  at  Jerusalem, 
they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and 
suppos<*d  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit,  which 
fear  also  took  possession  of  their 'minds 
when  they  beheld  Jesus  walking  upon  the 
waves. 

Samuel  llibbcrt,  in  his  “  Philosophy  of 
Apparitions,”  declares  they  are  nothing 
more  than  ideas,  or  the  rceolleetcd  images 
of  the  miml,  which  have  been  rendered 
more  vivid  tlian  actual  impressions ;  and,  in 
his  account  of  the  pathology  of  spectral 
illusions,  speaks  of  highly  excited  states 
of  jiarticidar  temperaments,  inflanimatiou 
of  the  brain,  nervous  initability,  dreams, 
&c. ;  and,  doubtless,  many  a  ghost  story 
may  be  traegd  to  one  or  other  of  these 
causes.  But  because  certain  people  have 
deceived  themselves,  mid  endeavoured  to 
mystify  others,  are  we,  therel'ore,  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  the.  appearance  of  the 
spirit  of  man  upon  the  earth  is  an  impos¬ 
sibility  ?  \Ve  trow  not ;  and  we  infinitely 
prefer  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  theory  on  the 
matter.  “  Clayton,  as  he  slowly  wound  his 
way  along  the  unfreiiuented  path,  felt  a 
dim  brooding  sense  of  mysteiy  and  terror 
creeping  over  him.  This  Kle  may  be  tnily 
called  a  haunted  house,  built  as  it  is  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  land  of  darkness 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death.  A  thousand 
living  fibres  connect  us  with  the  unknown 
and  unseen  state  ;  and  the  strongest  hearts, 
which  never  stand  still  for  any  mortal 
terror,  have  sometimes  hushed  their  very 
beating  at  the  breath  of  a  whisper  within 
the  veil.  Perhaps  the  most  resolute  un¬ 
believer  in  spiritual  things  has  hours  of 
which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  tell,  when 
he,  too,  yields  to  the  powers  of  those  awful 
affinities  which  bind  us  to  that  imknown 
M-orld." 

Possibly  the  following  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  ghost  story  on  record.  The  ac¬ 
count  was  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  ot 
Gloucester,  1(J(!2,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
Beaiimont’s  “  World  of  Spirits  ” : — 

“  Sir  Charles  Lee,  by  his  first  lady,  had 
only  one  daughter,  of  which  she  died  in 
childbirth,  ami  who  gi'cw  up  to  woman¬ 
hood,  and  in  time  wits  promised  in  marriage 
to  Sir  W.  Perkins.  One  night,  thinking 
she  saw  a  light  in  her  chamber  after  she 
was  in  bed,  she  knocked  for  her  maid,  and 
demanded  why  a  candle  had  been  left 
burning  in  her  room.  The  maid  said  she 
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]m<l  Icfl  none,  and,  in  answer  to  a  query 
wneorninj;  the  fire,  reply  was  made  that  it 
was  out,  whereupon  Miss  l.ee  composed 
herself  to  sleep.  Hut,  about  two  o’clock, 
she  was  awakened  again,  and  saw  the  ap- 
imritiou  of  a  little  woman  between  her 
curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her  that 
she  was  her  mother,  that  she  was  happy, 
and  that  by  ta-elvo  of  the  clock  that  day 
she  would  be  with  her.  Whereupon,  she 
knocked  for  her  maid  again,  called  for  her 
rlothes,  and,  when  she  was  dressed,  went 
inti>  her  closet,  and  came  not  out  again  till 
nine,  and  then  brought  with  her  a  letter  scaled 
to  her  father,  brought  it  to  her  aunt,  told 
her  what  had  happened,  and  declared  that 
ns  soon  ns  she  was  dead  it  might  be  sent  to 
him.  The  lady  thought  she  was  suddenly 
mad,  and  sent  for  the  doctor ;  but  he  could 
discern  no  indication  of  wliat  the  lady 
imagined,  or  of  any  indisposition  of  her 
body ;  notwithstanding,  the  lady  would 
needs  have  her  let  blood,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  And,  when  the  young  lady 
had  patiently  let  them  do  wdiat  they  would 
with  her,  she  desired  that  the  chaplain 
might  be  called  to  read  prayers,  and,  ■when 
prayers  were  ended,  she  took  her  guitar 
and  psalm-book  and  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
and  played  and  sang  melodiously.  Hut, 
near  the  stroke  of  twelve,  she  rose  and  sate 
herself  down  in  another  and  great  chair, 
and  presently  fetching  a  long  breath  or 
two,  expired  !”  She  died  at  Waltham,  hut 
was  buried  at  Edmonton  with  her  mother, 
as  she  desired  in  her  letter. 

Of  a  verity  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  most  men’s 
philosophy  ! — things,  too,  that,  forthe  most 
part,  it  is  cosier  to  deny  than  to  prove,  and 
which,  if  believed  in  at  all,  must  be  felt — 
not  reasoned  upon  ;  and,  on  this  particular 
subject,  some  indwelling  feeling  bears  wit¬ 
ness  with  our  spirit,  that  it  is  not  an  im¬ 
possible  thing  fur  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to 
walk  again.  M.  S.  R. 


PoM\DF. — Four  pennyworth  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  twopennyworth  of  castor  oil,  two- 
pennyworth  of  bergamot,  fourpennyworth  of 
mixed  scents,  not  burning,  half  a  pound  of  lard, 
one  drachm  ot  palm  oil.  Simmer  the  lard  and 
palm  oil  together,  then  odd  the  other  Ingredients, 
with  a  tuble-spoonful  of  brandy,  and  stir  it  until 
well  mixed. 

To  Incrkase  thk  Orowtii  of  ntx  Hair.— To 
a  Iiiiir  pint  of  distilled  rusemary  addon  ounce  of 
vinegar  of  cantharidite. 


NEGRO  CAMP  MEETING. 

I  HEARD  there  was  a  negro  camp- 
meeting  in  Van’s  woods,  and,  never  having 
seen  a  sable  conventicle,  1  determined  to 
go.  The  camp  was  five  or  six  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  with  a  choice  of  two  conveyances,  to 
wit :  on  foot,  or  in  the  “  Shanghai  stage.” 
The  Shanghai  stage  is  a  great  institution ; 
in  capacity,  somewhat  over  Noah’s  ark. 
It  plies  between  our  village  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town,  freighted  with  all  sorts  of 
animate  and  inanimate  burdens.  It  is  as 
proverbial  for  regnlai'ity  in  its  departures 
and  returns  as  the  town  clock.  Jly 
boarding-house  keeiKir  depends  on  it  in¬ 
stead  of  the  clock — which,  being  around 
several  comers,  cannot  be  seen  from  our 
house — and  calls  us  to  breaktiist,  dhiner, 
and  tea.  just  when  it  goes  by.  Once  the 
Shanghai  broke  -down,  and  was  two  hours 
behind  time ;  and,  though  dinner  was 
quite  ready,  yet  our  landlady  wouldn’t 
iillow  the  bell  to  he  rung  till  the  stage 
came  along,  if  that  stage  should  cease 
running,  I  think  our  boarding-house  would 
have  to  be  closed. 

It  was  at  the  faded  end  of  a  summer 
evening’s  twilight  that  I  plunged  into  the 
unknown  abyss  of  the  Shanghai,  heard 
the  driver  sing  out  “  All  right ! "  from  the 
bow  of  our  craft,  and  went  rolling  through 
clouds  of  dust  to  the  camp-ground.  The 
vehicle  started  before  I  had  fairly  gotten 
my  scat ;  consequently,  I  found  myself, 
much  to  my  surprise  and  secret  delight, 
plumped  bodily  into  the  anns  of  half  a 
(loxen  gay-hearted  damsels,  occupying  the 
seat  facing  mine.  The  introduction  being 
of  a  rather  pleasant  nature  all  round,  I — 
after  being  extricated  from  the  entangle¬ 
ment  in  which  I  had  fallen — sandwiched 
myself  between  two  fat  men  in  my  scat 
proper,  and  proceeded  to  prosecute  with 
ardour  the  acquaintance  thus  happily  com¬ 
menced.  I  found  the  damsels  were  some 
of  the  F.  F.  V.'s  (first  families  of  the 
village),  and  were  boimd  to  the  camp¬ 
ground,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
solemn  bachelor  uncle  to  three  of  them, 
who  sat  with  the  driver,  for  fear  of  sea¬ 
sickness. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  were  going 
to  “  meeting,”  wo  were,  1  think,  rather 
lively.  “Wait  for  the  waggon’’  may 
have  been  very  applicable  to  the  Shanghai 
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but  it  did  not  then,  nor  does  it  now,  seem  | 
to  me  alto^etlicr  an  appropriate  liymn  | 
■with  which  to  open  the  exercises.  In  due 
time,  however,  we  reached  the  camp¬ 
ground — a  pretty  piece  oi  woo<is,  witli  a 
stream  running  through  one  corner  of  it. 
The  tout  ensemble,  as  we  entered  tlie  area 
of  the  camp,  was  exceedingly  picturesque ;  | 
vehicles  of  every  description,  from  the  elegant ! 
carriage  to  the  coarsest  “lumber-box,"  filled  i 
the  outer  circle.  The  horses  were,  many  I 
of  them,  “unhitched”  from  the  waggons,' 
and  were  cither  tied  to  ncighbouiing  trees, 
or  else  ■were  fastened  securely  to  the  , 
waggons  themselves.  Passing  this  cqnes-  I 
trian  circle,  through  which  the  vendors  of  ■ 
peanuts  and  candies  were  ajiparently  ^ 
doing  a  thriving  trade  ■\vith  the  “out-  i 
aiders,”  we  came  to  what  may  be  con-  I 
aidered  the  camp  proj>er — a  collection  of| 
rough  sheds,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
inclosed  the  spot  where  the  exercises  were  '] 
held.  These  sheds,  or  “  tents,”  as  the  j 
preachers  termed  them,  ■were  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  the  assembly,  and  com¬ 
prised  the  preacher's  tent,  the  sisters’  tent, 
and  the  kitchen  and  dining  tents.  Within  | 
this  penetralia,  scats  formed  i'rom  rough  > 
boards  held  a  portion  of  the  audience ;  ] 
the  remainder  either -sat  on  the  ground,  or 
else  were  perched  amid  the  trees.  Be¬ 
tween  these  scats  and  the  preachers’  stand 
was  an  open  space,  where  the  brethren 
could  assemble  for  the  closer  exerci-ses  of  a 
prayer-meeting.  1 

The  evening  services  had  commenced, 
when  the  bachelor  uncle  and  myself, 
accompanied  by  the  light  brigade  of 
damsels,  entered  the  camp  grounds. 
Having,  after  some  difficulty,  obtained 
desirable  scats,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  novel  scene  about  us.  At  least  three- 
fburths  of  the  assembly  were  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  had  come  there,  like 
ourselves,  simply  from  curiosity.  If  any 
were  dniwn  there  by  a  worse  motive — with 
a  desire  of  mocking  those  simple-hearted 
worshippers — we  will  trust  that  they  “  who 
came  to  mock,  remained  to  jiray.” 

Wo  saw  before  us  the  long  bench  in 
the  pulpit  filled  with  a  row  oi'  ebony  St. 
Pauls ;  one  of  whom  was  discoursing  to 
the  people  below.  The  ground  -a-as  lighted 
by  fires,  placed  at  suitable  inten-als,  and 
one  might  readily  imagine  he  beheld  the 
turfy  altars  of  the  Druids,  prepared  for 


sacriKce.  The  fitfid  glare  of  the  wood 
fires  had  a  weird  effect  on  the  swart 
group  within  the  circle,  interspersed  with, 
here  and  there,  a  white  face.  Though  wo 
came  not  to  laugh  or  scoff  at  the  wor- 
Bhipi)crs,  yet  now  and  then  something 
would  be  said  or  done  of  a  nature  so 
ludicrous,  that  gravity  of  demeanour  was, 
for  the  time,  out  of  the  question. 

Their  eloquence,  if  not  Athenian,  was, 
at  least,  practical,  direct,  and  simple,  and 
seemed  fully  appreciated  by  the  assembled 
audienct',  as  tlieir  olt-repeated  “  A  mens  !” 
and  “  Yes,  brother,  yes,”  testified.  But 
their  main  reliance  apjieured  to  be  in  the 
singing;  and  their  strange  hymns  filled 
the  wide  woods,  ami  were  echoed  back 
from  the  hill-sides  with  wonderful  distinct¬ 
ness.  Such  hymns  and  tunes  as  “  The 
good  old  way,”  “Well  soon  have  done  with 
trouble  here,”  and  “  Mary,  ring  deiu  bells,” 
were  the  favourites. 

The  ^elt  hut  circulated  freely  for  the  odd 
coin  of  the  s|>ect:itor8.  Indeed,  they  seemed 
to  rely  on  their  musie  for  obtaining  the 
sinews  of  war ;  and,  as  one  dusky  gentle¬ 
man  was  passing  around  a  borrowed  hat, 
in  his  blandest  manner,  the  preacher,  who 
was  gii  ing  out  the  hymn  from  the  pulpit, 
suddenly  stopped,  and  declared  he  would 
not  re|(eat  another  line  until  he  saw  some 
cash  put  into  the  hat.  Whereat,  the  hat- 
bearer  was  more  pressing  in  his  solicita¬ 
tions  ;  and  .some  misguided  youth  having, 
finally,  dropped  in  a  counterfeit  coin,  the 
singing  was  renewed  with  increased  spirit. 

When  the  lord  of  the  treasury  neared  my 
stage  acquaintances,  they  wished  me  to 
request  the  singing  of  a  certain  camp¬ 
ground  melody.  Accordingly,  I  made  the 
proposition  to  the.  purse-bearer,  that  I 
would  place  so  much  silver  in  his  hand  if 
the  company  would  sing  the  suggested 
piece.  With  im  ivory  smile,  that  reached 
from  ear  to  ear,  he  ]>ronneed  it  should  be 
j  done.  'I’he  pieces  of  silver  were  paid  over, 

I  ami,  with  many  bows  and  smiles,  on  moved 
1  the  dusky  treasurer. 

1  For  an  hour  or  more  longer,  the  prcach- 
j  ing  and  exhorting  continued — prayeas  were 
uttered,  and  hymns  sung — but  my  request 
was  unattended  to.  1  feared  I  .should  not 
get  the  worth  of  my  money,  and  I  thought 
my  fair  neighbours  looked  on  it  as  a  bad 
investment.  At  last  prayer-meeting  wa» 
called,  and  I  was  about  to  remind  my 
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coloured  Iriciid  of  his  promise,  when  I  saw 
him  ascend  tlie  pulpit  in  a  very  di^niKed 
manner,  and  make  pro<’laniation  in  these 
words,  “  Dear  hrctliivn  and  si.sters.  a  dear  1 
brother  in  tlie  audicnca  has  given  us  sonic  I 
money  to  .sing  one  of  the  g<a)d  old  songs  ; 
of  Zion.  Yon  will,  therefore,  please  to ' 
form  two  by  two,  and  march  round  tin! ' 
camp-ground,  singing  ‘  Play  on  the  golden  i 
liar)).'  ” 

There  must  have  been  iilly  verses,  at 
least,  of  this  popular  melody,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  sjieciiiien  : —  j 

If  you  want  to  make  old  Satan  run,  i 
IMiiy  on  the  golden  harp  !  i 

Just  shoot  him  with  the  Kospcl  guu,  i 

Play  on  the  golden  harp  1  I 

Play  on  the  golden  harp!  play  on  the  golden  harp !  ' 
1  want  to  go  where  Mary's  gone,  | 

And  play  on  the  golden  harp. 

The  ontliu3ia.sm  of  the  singers  went  ho-  | 
yotid  description.  Tliey  leaped  and  danced, 
and  swayed  their  arms  and  bodiesyas  they 
marched,  as  if  they  were  piussing  tiirough 
a  whirlwind.  One  llerculcaii  AiVican  re¬ 
quired  two  men  to  Iiold  him,  so  trium¬ 
phantly  was  ho  home  along  on  the  title  of 
song.  Buss,  tenor,  falsetto,  sopnuio,  num¬ 
bers  one,  two,  three,  up  to  a  dozen,  till 
commingled  iu  one  accord,  were  poured 
forth,  till  every  leaf  of  tlie  forest  trembled 
on  its  topmost  spray.  The  fifty  verses 
were  finally  accomplished,  and,  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  my  investment,  we  reluctantly — 
the  Sluinghai's  driver  was  blowing  his  lioni 
by  the  roadside — bode  adieu  to  this  ))rimi- 
tive  cliureb  in  tlie  woods,  and,  by  a  briglit 
starlight,  were  again  on  tlie  homeward 
road.  Long  after  the  camp-fires  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  wo  heard  the  sound  of  singing, 
as  it  came  rolling  over  the  green  meadows 
that  inturviincd  between  us  and  the  camp- 1 
gruiuid.  .  By  aiid-by  the  singing  ceased,  | 
and  tliun  we,  in  tlic  Shangliai,  told  stories, 
and  laughed,  and  the  solemn  baclielor ! 
uncle  reproved  ns,  and  went  to  sleep  in  Ills 
sfcttt  in  the  corner ;  and  just  us  he  hud  got 
into  tlie  middle  of  his  first  dream,  tlie 
driver  tooted  on  lii.s  gi'eat  tin  honi,  whicli 
so  frightened  “our  uncle,”  that  he  suddenly  j 
awoke,  and,  rising  on  his  feet,  asked  wliere  \ 
was  Gabriel.  Thereupon  bis  niece!!,  ami  j 
all  in  tlie  Sbangbui,  laughed  at  liini ;  and 
then,  much  elated,  wo  drove  into  the 
village. 

E.  B.  1 
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Jon  11 E AUTWELL — pui'c,  lioiiest,  simple- 
hearted  Job ! — just  arrived  at  man’s  estate, 
was  a  fisbeniian  after  old  Izaak  Walton's 
own  heart,  if  indeed  lie  was  not  “  bone  of 
ills  lioiic  and  llesb  of  his  tlesh  meditative 
ami  mild,  though  not  do.-tituto  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  uiisuspeetiiig  and  without  guile ; 
straiglitforwanl  and  coinmonpluec  in  his 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  in  liLs  daily 
intercourse  with  the  work-day  world  he 
never  showed  the  latent  poetry  within  him, 
save  when,  pitcliing  a.sido  the  entertaining 
pages  of  Coke  and  Chitty,  with  which  he 
was  delving,  with  a  view  to  future  sus¬ 
tenance  and  distinction,  he  betook  iiimsclf, 
armed  with  “  reel  and  rod,”  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hanks  of  the  S -  river,  and 

there,  away  from  the  noises  and  sultriucss 

of  the  town  of  B - ,  surrendered  liimseli 

to  the  full  enjoyment  of  liis  favourite 
pastime.  Then  it  was  his  “sable  cloud 
turned  forth  her  silver  lining;"  then  the 
mail  seemed  to  tread  upon  air,  to  taste 
manna,  and  to  walk  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds.  Tlieii,  regardless  of  shower  or 
suiislihie.  mud  or  water,  armour-proof 
against  fatigue  or  hunger,  “  tlirougli  brake 
and  tlirougli  briar,”- reckless  of  scratched 
face  or  tom  garments,  whether  succcs.sful 
or  uiitrophied  of  fish,  lie  would  apply  him¬ 
self  to  the  work  before  him  with  a  zeal 
and  eiitlmsinsm  scarcely  cxiiccted  in  one  of 
Ills  usually  cahn  and  .sedate  bearing ;  i-apt 
iu  this  “  Cyntliia  not  of  a  minute,”  ab¬ 
stracted  from  everything  else,  wliolo  days 
slipped  by  unconsciously,  and  it  was  only 
as  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  desceuJ, 
that  ho  would  p(!rhaps  recal  nil  ciigage- 
ineiit  to  pay  a  visit  after  tea,  iu  coiniiaiiy 
with  Ills  fellow  student  and  eo-delver  iu 
the  mazy  mysteries  of  the  law,  Xcd  Glad- 
miui,  to  the  .Misses  Mary  and  Eugenie 
Wycherley,  daughters  of  the  distinguished 
jurist  who  had  undertaken  tiio  arduous 
task  of  superiiiteiuling  the  progre.s.s  of  the 
embryo  MansfiehLs  in  their  legal  studies. 

Ill  nil  esscntiiilly  ditferciit  mould  Ned 
Glntlman  was  cast ;  frank,  liglit-lic.adcd, 
and  frolicsome,  cure,  that  troubles  all  the 
world,  was  left  out  in  his  conijiosition; 
social  and  communicative  in  his  feelings, 
boLsterous  Is-yoiid  gaiety  in  hLs  tempera¬ 
ment,  mi.scliievous  and  fun-loving  in  his 
disposition,  keenly  relishing  a  practical  joke. 
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always  ready  to  bear  a  hand  in  carrying 
one  out,  not  unskilful  in  originating  them, 
and  little  recking  whether  it  was  friend  or 
foe  he  “  put  through  the  mill.”  Averse  to 
the  quiet  amusement  of  angling,  on 
principle  ns  well  os  by  disposition,  he 
nevertheless  not  unfrcquently  accompanied 
his  friend  .lob,  in  his  i)iscatory  excursions, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  “the  animal,” 
and  pcradventure  play  off  a  Joke  upon 
him ;  and  returning,  laden  with  a  rich 
discovery,  the  groundwork  for  a  brilliant 
story,  which  he  poured  into  the  willing 
ears  of  the  accomplished  young  Imlies 
above  mentioned,  who,  while  they  seemed 
to  cntertiun  an  e.xaltod  opinion  of  the 
general  intelligence,  strict  morality,  and 
gentlemanly  deportment,  and,  in  their 
presence,  reverential  bearing,  of  Job, 
were  far  from  being  loth  to  join  in  a 
laugh  at  his  expense,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  rea  ly-witted  Ned,  whose 
powers  of  humorous  description  added 
much  to  the  drollery  of  the  incident  re¬ 
lated.  Though  neither  of  these  voting 
men  was  that  contemptible  object, 
a  dangler  after  women,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  tenn,  they  were  never¬ 
theless  constant  visitors  in  the  family 
circle  of  Mr.  Wycherley's  household,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  young  hidies, 
in  consequence  of  paternal  directions  pos¬ 
sibly,  on  a  footing  of  greater  intimacy  than 
other  acquaintance. 

Mary  and  Eugenic  Wycherley  were  two 
as  noble  specimens  of  womtuihood  as  ever 
English  sun  shone  upon ;  and  yet  how 
like  and  how  unlike  in  appearance,  manners, 
and  temperament. 

Mary,  high-souled  and  imperious, 
thoughtful,  and  with  a  .shade,  just  a  shade, 
of  romance  in  her  character;  tall,  queen¬ 
like,  and  commanding,  with  more  of 
maje.sty  than  winning  grace  in  her  move¬ 
ments  ;  light  auburn  hair,  not  given  to 
cnrls,  full  blue  eyes,  brilliant  complexion, 
a  mouth  inclining  a  trifle  too  much  to  irony 
to  render  its  expression  entirely  sweet, 
and  a  neck  that  Praxiteles  would  have 
admired,  supporting  a  well,  evenly-shaped 
head,  on  a  magnifleent  pair  of  shoulders. 
Conquering  and  subduing  by  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  her  person,  and  the  sparkling 
brilliancy  of  her  conversation,  she  made 
very  thralls  of  the  beaus  in  her  ncighbonr- 
bood,  not  among  the  least  abject  of  wkich 


was  the  gay,  rollicking,  mischiei-loving 
Ned  Gladinan  of  that  ilk. 

VV'hile  Eugenic,  smaller  and  more  aylph- 
like,  with  black  eyes  and  brunette  com¬ 
plexion,  raven  tresses  disporting  in  wild 
curls  on  a  neck  of  alabaster  whiteness, 
her  face,  “  so  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full 
of  mirth,”  hilarious  but  not  provoking  in 
disposition,  working  on  hearts  by  a  spell 
not  seen  until  cnclmincil ;  loss  brilliant  but 
more  touching,  less  tvitty  but  more 
humorous,  less  striking  at  first  than  her 
sister,  she  left  an  impression,  j)erhaps,  more 
pleasant  to  rccal  and  mure  enduring ;  in 
fiu’t,  onco  beheld  and  conversed  with,  she 
“  became  a  part  of  sight,” 

And  morning  star  of  memory. 

Such  ns  Eugenie  was,  she  had  made 
considerable  impression — and  strange  that 
it  was  so,  too — on  the  quiet,  shy,  and 
reflective  Job ;  at  least,  a  female  conger 
— these  female  congers  are  searching  souls 
— maile  that  unsuspecting  individual  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  a  partiality  and  kind  feel¬ 
ing  for  her,  which,  by  a  s|)ccio8  of  feminine 
ratiocination,  was  quickly  interpreted  to 
mean  a  downright  tendre ;  though,  to  say 
sooth,  and  never  to  go  any  farther,  reader, 
■Job,  one  night,  with  brain  slightly  muddled 
with  potations,  in  reply  to  inquiries  pro¬ 
pounded  by  boon  companions,  hasang  for 
their  object  to  draw  him  out  on  the  point 
of  his  preferences  between  the  sisters, 
actually  sang,  with  maudlin  emphasis,  and 
amid  rapturous  applause,  the  famous  song 
of  Mnchcath,  which  declares  that  he  might 
be  happy  with  either  ! 

One  evening,  somewhere  about  the 
“  heart  of  .June,”  many  years  lang  sjTie,  ns 
the  hour  for  departure  arrived,  which  was 
to  terminate  the  pleasantest  of  the  many 
plensantcvenings  passed  in  gay  converse  by 
Messrs.  lleartwcllnndGladman,  in  company 
with  the  fair  daughters  of  Mr.  Wycherley, 
at  that  distinguislied  gentleman’s  residence, 
Mr.  Job  Ucartwell,  intending  it  as  a  signal 
mark  of  his  good-will  and  desire  to  please, 
invited  the  company  to  participate  in  a 
piscatory  excursion  the  next  day,  near  the 
beautiful  “  island”  in  the  river.  After  the 
various  insurmountable  objections  usually 
put  forth  by  ladies  on  such  occasions,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  they  have  set  their  dear 
hearts  upon  going,  had  been  promptly  met 
and  removed,  ns  that  it  was  but  a  short 
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distance  and  so  it  raadc  no  difference 
if  Madame  W.  should  Miint  the  carriage 
to  make  calls  with ;  that  if  it  should  come 
on  to  rain,  there  was  a  comfortahle  hut  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  Juird  h_v  the  island, 
in  wliich  secure  shelter  might  be  had 
from  the  peltings  of  the  most  i>itiless  of 


storms,  and  so  Ibrth ;  all  these  points  being 
satisfactorily  settleil,  and  preliminaries  dis¬ 
cussed  and  arranged,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  frolic,  ns  Eugenic  and  Ned  undigni- 
fiedly  insisted  on  calling  it,  should  take 
place  on  the  ensuing  monung,  after  an 
early  breakfast.  Bidding  adieu  to  the 


I 

I 

I 


j 


f 


ladies,  and  wishing  them  “rosy  dreams 
and  slumbers  light,"  the  friends  bent  their 
steps  homeward,  and  were  sivin  locked  in 
the  cnd)race  (pf  sleep.  Poor  Job.  in  his 
dreams  that  night,  )provepl  no  exceptippii  to 
the  general  truth  cudpraced  by  Dryden  in 
the  apt  cipuiplet — 

And  many  inonatrnus  forms  in  sleep  we  sec, 

Which  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 

For  he  consumed  the  greater  part  of  that 
night  in  drawing  from  the  river  fish  of  the 


most  anomalous  character,  of  cvcrj’known 
and  unknown  variety,  every  species  of 
animal  common  to  the  travelling  mena¬ 
geries,  with  a  rpxl  whose  very  size  and 
weight  almtpst  cnished  him.  until,  at  length, 
hanging  a  mermaid  and  drawing  her  all 
dripping  to  the  shore,  he  found,  as  he  was 
thrusting  the  hook  from  her  moutl',  that  it 
Wits  the  chaniiing  Eugenie  Wyclip-rlcy, 
whose  head  he  was  pres>ing  to  the  earth 
w  hile  jpcrlbnning  that  rough  operation  f 
Awakening  with  a  start  of  horror,  he  cn- 
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j  oy  cd  no  more  that  nijrlit  “  the  honey-heavy 
dew  of  slumber.” 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  unpropitious  day.  Sultry, 
cloudy,  and  muttering  thunder  and  wind 
from  the  Riin  quarter  ;  a  post|)onement  of 
the  excursion  was  inevitable ;  our  piscator 
and  friend  called  upon  tlie  ladies,  and,  after 
indulging  in  strains  of  most  witlieritig  in¬ 
vective  against  the  weather,  suggest(‘d  .a 
postponement  to  a  future  ilay,  when,  wind 
and  weather  penuitting,  they  miglit  carry 
out  their  augling  intentions.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  being  concurred  in,  our  disapfiointed 
fisherman  announced,  as  he  was  retiring 
from  the  ladies'  presence,  iti  a  reckless 
spirit  of  bravado,  that  individually  he  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  any  sueli  obstacles, 
and  begged  the  ladies  to  accept  from  him 
a  atring  of  perch,  trout,  &c.,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  that  afteriux)!!.  Laughingly  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  proffered  gift,  Kugenie, 
scarcely  supposing  such  a  tiling  probalile, 
remarked  to  him  that  if  the  weather  ho- 
came  less  threatening  during  the  day,  he 
need  not  be  suriirised,  provided  they 
could  get  the  services  of  Mr.  Obvlinan  as 
an  escort,  to  have  the  trio  come  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  sport. 

Our  enterprising  tisliermon  retired,  in 
high  heart,  to  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
while  Ned  Gladmau  betook  himself  towards 
his  quarters,  ostensibly  to  study,  but,  in 
reality,  to  procure  the  services  oi’  a  couple 
of  young  men,  imps  of  mischief,  to  assist 
him  in  the  execution  of  a  plot,  hatched  out 
in  his  prolific  brain,  the  moment  Eugenie 
expressed  the  probability,  in  the  event  the 
day  became  more  propitious,  that  her  sister 
and  herself,  accompanied  by  him,  might 
interrupt  the  fisherman  at  his  pastime. 

Ucartwell  had  reached  the  hut  opposite 
the  island,  when  the  rain  began  to  descend 
with  great  violence.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
proceeded,  after  arraiigiughis  fishing-tackle, 
to  divest  himself  of  his  garments— an  old 
custom  of  his  in  similar  situations —and, 
stowing  them  securely  away  in  the  shanty, 
waded,  at  a  shallow  point,  to  the  island, 
and  began,  in  puris  tuilurulibuf,  the  day's 
labours. 

Wholly  absorbed  in  his  delightsome 
occupation,  and  entiixdy  unaware  of  the 
flight  of  time  or  change  in  the  weather, 
our  enthusiastic  devotee  was  succeeding 
in  his  sport  beyond  expeet '  ''  a,  when. 


startled  into  con-sciousness  by  a  merry 
laugh  on  the  shore,  he  perceivesl,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  clouds  had  vanished 
from  the  heavens  nn<l  the  sttn  was  pouring 
his  rays  in  unobsenred  brillianey.  Follow¬ 
ing  with  his  eyes  the  direction  of  the 
sound  that  had  fallen  upon  his  ear,  he  be¬ 
held  a  scene  that  thrilled  his  very  soul  with 
horror,  and  i)aralysed  his  muscles  for  an 
instant  bcyonil  the  power  of  motion.  Mary 
and  Eugenie  Wycherley,  with  Ned  (jladmun 
at  their  side,  not  fifty  yards  away,  with 
angling-rods  in  hand,  seemingly  engaged  in 
fishing ! 

What  must  have  been  the  horrifying  and 
appalling  sentiments  and  emotions  of  a 
man  like  .lob,  imbued  with  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  sex  in  general,  to  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  paragons  of  that  sex  in  his 
primitive  plight,  can  ho  better  imagined 
than  described.  The  rod  dropi'ed  from  his 
trembling  hand,  as,  with  a  whispered  prayer 
that  he  had  not  been  observed,  he  sank  to 
the  earth  and  commenced  noiselessly  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  hot  sand,  away  from 
the  water's  edge,  and,  fort.mately  for  him, 
in  the  direction  of  a  large  log,  the  only 
ambush  in  that  part  of  the  island  behind 
which  concealment  might  be  had,  where 
at  full  lengtli  he  lay,  shivering  with  appre¬ 
hension,  notwithstatnling  the  seorching  rays 
of  a  vertical  sun  were  blistering  his  skin, 
and  murmuring  little  fragments  of  religious 
songs.  Ends  of  deliverance-hymns,  not 
rememlwred  since  childhood,  but  coming 
to  mind  now  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  were 
repeated  with  a  fervour  and  jiathos  not 
snrp.T-ssed  by  charm -believing  devotee  in 
the  days  of  old  superstition,  when  scraps  of 
poetry  were  used  to  avert  misfortune  and 
drive  away  unclean  spirits.  For  two 
j  dreadful  hours,  enduring  mental  torture  of 
the  most  agonising  description,  to  say 
;  nothing  of  the  physical  suffering  occasioned 
I  by  the  hurning  sand  and  the  blistering 
I  sun's  rays,  he  lay  concealed  (he  fiuidly 
^  hoped)  liehiud  the  log — the  longest  and 
I  most  painful  hours  he  had  ever  consumed 
I  in  life — never  raising  his  head  above  his 
I  ambush,  for  fear  of  recognition,  and  .some¬ 
times  imagining  the  enormous  trunk  be¬ 
hind  which  he  was  ensimnccd  to  be 
diminished  to  the  size  of  a  mere  sapling, 
but  which  really  hid  his  person  entirely 
from  the  sight  of  the  jiaity  on  the  shore. 

I  At  length,  pondering  the  matter  over  ns 
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well  as  his  half-distracted  faculties  would 
permit,  he  drew  some  slight  solace  in  his 
misery  from  the  faint  hope  that  possibly  he 
had  not  been  observed.  Scarcely  had  this 
slender  consolation  takeix  root  in  his  mind, 
ere  he  was  plunged  into  a  misfortune  that 
for  ever  dispelled  all  illusions  of  that  <dia- 
ructcr.  lie  beheld  a  huge  snake  of  the 
water-moccasin  species — a  reptile  ho  leared 
and  detested  above  all  others — emerging 
from  his  native  clement,  ainl  directing  his 
course,  in  slow  and  serpentine  windings, 
towards  the  log,  evidently  with  a  view  of 
sunning  himsidf  thereon,  a  Juxtaposition 
frightful  to  contem[ilate,  aside  from  the 
necessity,  which  it  implied,  of  crawling 
over  his  body.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came, 
shortening  at  each  successive  serjientine 
convolution  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
now  clammy-cold  body  of  the  sutl'erlng 
•lob,  until  Job't  luititnce  could  endure  it  no 
longer. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  and  uttering  a  cry 
of  hon'or,  he  cleared  at  a  bound  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
plunged  headlong  into  the  protecting  waves 
of  the  river,  not  heeiiing  the  spectacle  he 
presented,  until  feeling  himself  safe  from 
the  ))oisonous  fangs  of  the  reptile,  and 
cooled  into  a  degree  of  semi-consciousness 
by  the  genial  water,  as  he  mechanically 
parted  it  in  swimming ;  then,  observing 
the  young  ladies  estaiping  as  if  in  alfright 
in  a  homeward  direction,  the  catastrophe 
burst  upon  him  in  all  its  frightfulness,  re¬ 
moving  the  last  vestige  of  the  faint  hope 
that  had  given  him  a  morsel  of  comfort  in 
tho  painful  and  deeply  mortifying  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  had  innocently  been 
placed. 

Attaining  the.  shore  without  much  effort 
— for,  it  is  very  probable,  had  it  required 
much  effort,  this  veraciotis  history  would 
have  here  ended — and,  hastily  donning  his 
apparel,  he  trudged  heavily  homeward, 
laden  down  with  feelings  of  gloom  ami 
mortification,  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray 
of  deliverance  presenting  itself  to  liLs  con¬ 
fused  and  wandering  facultii's. 

Quickly  seeking  out  his  friend  Gladman, 
he  unreservedly  jtoured  the  tale  of  his 
sorrows  into  that  gentleman's  bosom,  who, 
sympathi.sing  in  his  distresses,  kimlly  ad¬ 
vised  the  s\itTerer  to  call,  without  delay, 
upon  Mr.  Wycherley  at  his  oliice,  and 
make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  iii.saster. 
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I  accompanied  by  such  apology  as  tho  occa¬ 
sion  required. 

The  old  gentlem.au  w.os  seated  in  his 
I  easy  office-chair,  deep  in  the  mazes  of  a 
i  knotty  legal  investigation,  when  .lob,  with¬ 
out  announcement,  counteuance  expressing 
I  his  blended  humility,  penitence,  and  remorse, 

'  and  without  accepting  tho  proflered  chair, 
entered,  ami,  unregardful  of  the  common 
I  salutation,  began,  hurriedly  and  almost 
j  incoherently,  to  titter  the  words — 

“  Mr.  Wycherley.  1  have  called  this 
mon.ing — evening,  1  should  have  said,  to 
j  see  you  this  moniing — evening  it  is — 1  have 
I  called  and - ” 

I  “  1  insi.st  on  your  being  seated,’’  inter¬ 
rupted  Mr.  Wycherley,  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
sicconut  fiir  the  stammering  ami  blundering 
introduction,  and  amazed  at  the  woe-begone 
countenance  of  his  pupil.  “Compose  your¬ 
self.  What  is  thoniatter  ?’’ 

“  I  called.”  confusedly  continued  the 
perturbed  .lob,  “  .Miss  Wycherley — that  is, 
Miss  Mary — Miss  Eugenie — diil  not  go  n- 
li  siting  — min — ( i  ladman - ” 

“  I’ray  ipiiet  yourself,  my  dear  young 
friend  ;  your  miml  seems  to  be  wandering, 
take  time  ;  collect  your  thoughts  ;  I  trust 
nothing  unpleasant  has  befallen  you.” 

“Oh,  sir, "  hesitatingly  and  unintelligibly 
priK-eeded  the.  painfully  agitated  .lob,  “  I 
never  was  so  uuha|)py — Miss  Eugenie — 

'  Miss  Mary — never  dreamed  of  it — Gladman 
never  tolil  me — the  snake  was  as  large  ns 
your  body — and ” 

“  .Mr.  Ileartwi  ll,’’  again  internipted  Mr. 

;  Wycherley,  in  vtiin  striving  to  solve  the 
!  mystery,  “  what  is  the  ineauing  of  all  this 
nonsen.se  ?  Rain — (.ihnlman — snake — my 
daughters — fishing!  1  am  unable  to  un- 
ilerstand  you.  I'ou  ha'l  better  retire  to 
'  your  room  ami  comitoso  yourself:  you  will 
I  never  make  yourself  umlerstood  jit  this 
'  rate." 

I  “(>  sir!”  imploringly  begged  tho  suf¬ 
ferer.  “  will  you  grant  me  your  pardon  ?  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  before  1  would 
i  insult  you  or  j’our  family.’’ 

“  This  pas.se.s  all  coiuprchen.sion,”  said 
Mr.  Wycherley,  more  ])uzzlcd  and  annoyed 
than  ever;  “1  am  not  aware  that  you  have 
offered  insult  to  my.self.  nor  do  1  believe 
you  capable  of  insulting  any  member  of  my 
,  family.  If  you  ever  had  any  such  inten- 
I  tion,  1  freely  fitrgive  you ;  doubtless  my 
I  daughters  will  do  likewise.  M'hcn  you 
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become  more  cabn  and  collected,  you  hud 
better  see  tlicm  yourself.” 

“  Thank  you,  from  my  heart  I  thank 
you,  sir,”  ovorflowinjt  with  gratitude,  Job 
replied  ;  “  you  do  me  but  justice  ;  nothing 
was  further  from  my  intention.  Huve  1 
yonr  permission  to  see  the  ladies  and 
make  them  my  mo.st  heartfelt  apology  hi 
person  ?” 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  young  friend,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  old  lawyer ;  “  but  would  it  i 
not  be  well  to  wait  until  to-morrow,  j 
when - ” 

The  conclusion  of  this  sentence  was  lost 
on  Job,  who  liolted  from  the  office,  and  I 
darted  along  the  street  with  a  rapid  stej) 
until  he  airived  at  the  gate  of  the  in¬ 
closure  around  the  family  mansion  of  the 
old  lawyer ;  here,  pausing,  he  seemed 
buried  in  reflection. 

Hefore  Mr.  Wycherley  returned  to  his 
seat  from  the  door,  whence  lie  had  fol¬ 
lowed  Hcartwell  us  he  made  his  preci¬ 
pitate  retmat,  Mr.  Gludman  hove  acci¬ 
dentally  in  sight. 

“Mr.  (il.adman,”  said  the  lawyer,  as 
that  young  gentleman  came  within  ear¬ 
shot,  “have  you  seen  Mr.  Ileartwcll  this 
afternoon  ?  Can  you  give  any  cx]>lana- 
tion  of  his  perturbation  of  mind  ?  He  has 
been  asking  my  pardon  for  some  imaginary 
insult,  and  has  now  gone  for  the  same  | 
purpose  to  inj'  daughters.  Heretofore  j 
he  has  ever  .seemed  to  me  to  be  a  I 
young  man  of  sober  habits  and  exemplary 
behaviour.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  innocent-looking  I 
individual  addressed,  “  I  always  so  re-  j 
garded  him  too,  and  his  present  insanity  is  | 
a  problem.  He  went  a-fishing  this  mom-  i 
ing  and  returned  some  half  an  hour  ago,  ^ 
and  commenced  telling  me  something 
about  a  snake  he  saw,  mingling  his  namt-  ^ 
tion  with  asseverations  of  his  innocence  of ' 
intention  to  insult  Mis.s  Mary  or  Miss 
Eugenic.  Feeling  alarmed  lest  some  acci¬ 
dent  had  happened  to  the  young  ladies,  I 
came  this  way  to  inquire.” 

“  No  accident  that  I  am  aware  of,” 
thoughtfully  pursued  Mr.  Wycherley.  “  I 
left  home  scarce  half  an  hour  ago,  my 
family  were  all  well  then.  Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  step  up  to  my  residence 
and  ascertain  what  all  this  excitement 
means  ?  Surely  Hcartwell  is  too  strong- 


minded  to  lose  his  senses  at  the  sight  of  a 
snake  !’’ 

As  Gladman  approached  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Wycherley,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
,Iob  os  he  entered  the  door,  and  without 
stopping  passed  on. 

The  pause  at  the  gate  enabled  Job 
partially  to  recover  his  self-possession. 
Perplexing  embarrassment  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  wording  his  apology  to  the  ladies, 
was  the  cause  of  his  detention  there.  His 
high-stnmg  feelings  of  delicacy  and  reve¬ 
rential  regard  for  the  female  character  alike 
forbade  liim,  lie  conceived,  to  use  that 
directness  and  pointedness  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  which  his  frank  natui-e  w.as 
wont  to  express  itself.  Unaccustomed  to 
oniateness  in  apparelling  his  ideas,  and 
least  of  all,  to  circumlocution,  he  was 
sorely  troubled  and  harassed,  in  addition  to 
his  many  other  causes  for  chagrin  and 
inortifleation,  as  to  the  manner  in  which, 
with  the  least  ofTerice  to  modesty  and 
strict  decomm,  he  could  accom|)lish  his 
purpose.  Having  conned  over  in  his  mind 
the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  entered 
the  dwelling,  tnisting  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment  or  some  lucky  turn  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents  to  wind  it  up  grace¬ 
fully. 

“  Ladies."  said  he,  bowing  humbly  and 
reverentially,  ns  he  spoke,  to  the  Misses 
Wycherley,  who  were  evidently  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  solemn  tone  of  his  salutation 
and  the  still  more  gloomy  expression  of 
his  countenance ;  “  ladies,  circumstances 
.sometimes  occur,  originating  in  misunder¬ 
standings,  to  which  anything  more  than  a 
mere  illusion  would  be  the  gros.sest  indeli¬ 
cacy,  lending  to  con.sequences  alike  morti¬ 
fying  and  unexpected.  Such  is  the  very 
painful  situation  in  which  I  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  find  myself  placed  at  present,  in 
regard  to  two  young  ladies,  whose  good 
opinion  I  value  above  all  earthly  treasure, 
and  to  whom  my  heart  is  ns  incapable  of 
offering  rudeness  or  insult  as — n.s — a.s - ” 

At  tills  interesting  point  his  mind  ceased 
to  work,  his  eyes  liccame  riveted  on  the 
carpet,  and  blashing  with  shame,  stam¬ 
mering,  he  ceased  to  speak,  presenting,  as 
he  st(x>d,  a  perfect  picture  of  distress. 
Astounded  beyond  measure,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  his  drift  or  meaning,  Mary  and 
Eugenie  would  have  been  disposed,  but  for 
the  sad  trncei  of  suffering  depicted  in  his 
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face,  to  give  way  to  the  risible  emotions 
rising  in  their  bosoms.  So  incomprehen¬ 
sible  was  his  exordium,  that  it  was  only 
after  several  moments  had  elapsed,  that 
either  of  the  ladies  couldjind  words  to  come 
to  his  relief.  And  then,  innocently  mis¬ 
conceiving  his  meaning  as  Eugenie  did,  | 
and  thinking  it  was  barely  possible  he 
might  be  alluding  to  their  expected  disap¬ 
pointment  in  not  receiving  the  string  of 
perch  and  trout  he  had  so  vauntingly  pro¬ 
mised  them  in  the  morning,  she  ventured 
to  say — 

“  Oh,  do  not  tronble  yourself  a  moment 
about  yoiur  hail  luck,  Mr.  lleartwell,'’  and 
then  archly  but  innocently  continued,  “  you 
know  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  of 
families,  and  why  not  to  the  best  of  fisher¬ 
men  ?” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Eugenie,”  resumed  .Job,  in 
an  impassioned  manner,  catching  the  word 
but  wholly  misapplying  the  allusion.  *•  On 
my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  it  wsis  an  acci¬ 
dent  ;  I  never  dreamed  of  the  coriseqiicnces; 
it  was  raining,  and  being  in  the  hut,  it 
was  wholly  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  the 
island  without — with — pardon  me  !  pardon 
me !  The  snake  was  very  near  me,  or  I 
should  not  have - " 

“Oh,  Mr.  lleartwell,”  nervously  ex¬ 
claimed  Mary,  “  do  not  talk  about  snakes  ; 

I  am  sure  if  I  had  seen  a  snake  and  bad 
been  near  the  river,  I  should  have  jumped 
in,  wouldn’t  you  ?” 

“  Have  mercy  on  me  !”  fervently  jieti- 
tioned  Job,  still  wide  of  the  mark,  “  tliat’s 
just  what  I  did,  or  I  should  never  have 
been  guilty  of — of ” 

“  I’pon  my  word,  Mr.  lleartwell,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Eugenie,  “  you  make  very  serious 
of  a  very  trivial  affair ;  pity  that  some 
stalwart  damsel  like  myself  had  not  been 
at  hand  when  you  took  the  plunge,  to  have 
lent  you  succour  in  your  dire  extremity  ! 
How  romantic  it  woubl  have  been !  Won't 
you,  that's  a  kind,  good  soul,  take  another 
dive,  some  pleasant  evening,  for  our  espe¬ 
cial  delectation  ?” 

Putting  a  construction  upon  this  playful 
and  innocent  speech,  in  accordance  with 
the  train  of  thought  with  which  he  came 
burdened — a  construction  utterly  un- 
wan-anted — poor  Joe  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  own  perfect  bewilderment. 

Aghast  and  confounded,  doubting  his 
own  identity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ladies  i 


with  whom  he  was  conversing,  muttering 
incoherently,  “  I — thought — it — was — very 
— improper - ”  without  finishing  the  sen¬ 

tence,  he  abruptly  took  his  departure. 

This  last  shot  of  Job,  coupled  with  the 
horror  of  his  looks,  and  the  unceremonious¬ 
ness  of  his  departure,  rather  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  placed  them  in  that 
delectable  predicament,  denominated  in 
fcmitmie  parlance  a  tteie. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wycherley,  tired  of  wait¬ 
ing  in  his  office  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gladman,  proceeded  in  person  to  seek 
out  that  interesting  young  gentleman,  and 
extorted  from  him  a  full  solution  of  the 
whole  mystery,  reprimanding  him  severely, 
at  the  same  time,  for  procuring  the  un¬ 
warrantable  representation,  by  two  imps  of 
boys,  on  the  river-bank,  of  his  unoffending 
daughters,  which  had  occasioned  such  sore 
distress  to  poor  Heartwell. 

The  next  morning  after  thc.se  occur¬ 
rences,  rctrib\itive  justice  awaited  on  Ned 
(iladman.  Ned  really  adored,  and,  in  re¬ 
turn,  was  loved  by,  Mary  Wyclierley.  His 
situation  will  be  duly  appreciated  when 
it  is  stated  that  he  received  a  nonde- 
■serijit  package,  containing  a  variety 
of  articles,  an  inventory  of  which  we  ap¬ 
pend  as  follows  : — “  One  daguerreotype 
(male),  two  finger  rings  (gfild  alloy),  one 
lady's  hair  bracelet  (male  and  female  hair 
intermixed),  one  Hook  of  Common  Prayer 
(much  worn  abcait  the  marriage  service 
ceremony),  one  album  (filled  with  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  standard  poets,  above  all 
sorts  of  signutitres),  and  one  .MS.  poem 
(delivered  on  a  birthday  celebration,  by 
E.  (1.) 

Hastily  repacking  these  priceless  trea¬ 
sures,  the  recipient  thereof  might  have 
been  seen,  in  a  fit  of  ileejwr  des|)ondency 
!  and  depression  than  whilom  weighed  down 
I  poor  lleartwell,  gloomily  wending  his  way 
;  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  mansion,  where, 
i  on  bended  knees,  and  with  su]ii)liant  hands, 
i  he  implored  forgiveness  for  liis  mud-cn|) 
I  prank  from  tlie  justly  f)ffendod  Mary 
I  Wycherley,  who,  withstanding  his  en¬ 
treaties  until  her  heart  was  ready  to  burst, 
finally  granted  it,  and  restorc<l  to  the  cnre<l 
practical  joker  his  tiinncr  place  in  her  love 
and  e.steetn. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Everything  wtis  forgiven — time  passing 
meiTily  ns  a  marriage  bell — but  not  for- 
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gotten.  For,  though  many  a  year  has 
come  and  gone,  adding  dignity  and  gravity 
to  Ned's  character,  and  developing  the 
matronly  l)eauty  of  the  charming  Mary, 
the  partner  of  his  bosom  ;  still,  sometimes, 
■when  that  now  learned  gentleman  be¬ 
comes  a  little  unmanageable,  and  shows 
Mgns  of  ancient  proclivities  returning  upon 
him,  he  is  expeditiously  “  sent  about  his 
business  ”  by  a  word-picture,  ravishingly 
drawn  by  Mary,  exhibiting  a  run-mad 
lover  on  “  bended  kaces,  with  suppliant 
hands.” 

And  whenever  the  still  lovely  Eugenie 
desires,  in  the  social  circle,  to  curb  the 
heated  imagination  of  that  successfiil 
lawyer  and  popular  politician,  Job  Heart- 
well,  Esq.,  or  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
aecuracy  of  some  statement  made  by  that 
rather  dogmatic  individual,  she  ftilly  ac¬ 
complishes  her  ends,  when,  with  a  roguish 
twinkle  of  the  eyv,  and  with  arche.st  and 
most  insinuating  manner  conceivable,  she 
asked,  “  Was  that  snake  really  as  large  as 
a  man’s  body  ?” 


THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

Weduisgs  are  cverj-wherc  accompanied 
w  ith  some  degree  of  ceremony — are  usually 
oonsidered  ks  occasions  of  lestivit}-.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  how  wed¬ 
dings  are  celebrated  in  the  Empire  City. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  arranged 
by  the  contracting  p.arties,  and  the  lady 
having  named  the  happy  day,  preparations 
are  made  for  the  wedding.  Those  who 
belong  to  the  Epi.sc-opal  and  Koman  Catholic 
churches  are  usually  maiTied  at  church,  in 
the  morning,  and  by  the  prescriWd  forms. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  wedding  party 
given  in  the  evening ;  in  others,  the  happy 
coviple  make  a  short  wedding  tour,  and 
issue  cards  of  invitation  on  their  return. 

Among  other  denomin.ations,  the  jiarties 
are  married  by  a  clergyman  or  magistrate ; 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  marriage 
being  considered  by  the  law  only  a  civil 
contract,  it  may  be  witnessed  by  any 
person. 

Where  a  wcd<ling  is  celebrated  in  the 
usual  fonns,  cards  of  invitation  are  issued 
at  least  a  week  l)eforehand.  The  hour 
selected  is  usually  eight  o’clock,  p.m. 


Wedding  cake,  wines,  and  other  refresh¬ 
ments  are  provided  by  the  bride  and  her 
friends  for  the  occasion.  The  bride  is 
usually  dressed  in  pure  white — she  wears  a 
white  Veil,  and  her  head  is  entwned  with  a 
wreath  of  white  flowers,  usually  artificial ; 
and  orange  blos.soms  are  preferred.  She 
should  wesu"  no  ornaments  but  such  as  her 
intended  husband  or  her  father  may  jwesent 
her  f()r  the  occasion — certainly  no  gift,  it 
any  such  were  retained,  of  any  former 
sweetheart. 

The  bridemaid  or  bridemui<ls,  if  there  bo 
two,  arc  generally  younger  than  the  bride, 
and  should  also  be  dressed  in  white,  but 
more  simply.  The  bridegroom  mu.st  be  in 
full  dress — that*  is,  he  must  wear  a  dress 
coat,  which,  if  he  i)lcnscs,  may  be  fiieed 
with  white  satin  ;  a  white  satin  vest,  black 
pantaloons,  and  dress  boots  or  pumps,  black 
silk  stockings  and  white  kid  gloves,  and  a 
white  cravat.  The  bridegroom  is  attended 
by  one  or  two  groomsmen,  who  .should  be 
dressed  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  bridemaids  to  assist  in  dressmg  the 
bride,  and  making  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  entertainments  of  the  guests. 
The  chief  groom.sinan  engages  the  clergy¬ 
man  or  magistrate,  anil  upon  his  arrival 
introduces  him  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  the  friends  of  the  jiarties. 

The  invited  guests,  \ipon  their  arrival, 
arc  received  as  at  other  parties ;  and  after 
visiting  the  dre.ssing-rooms,  and  arranging 
their  toilets,  they  proceed  to  the  room 
where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  perllmned. 
In  some  cases  the  marriage  is  perfbnued 
befiire  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 

M’hen  the  hour  fiir  the  ceremony  has 
jiiTived,  and  all  things  are  ready,  the 
wedding  piarty,  consisting  of  the  happy 
couple,  with  the  bridemaids  and  grooms¬ 
men,  walk  into  the  room  ann-in-ann  ;  the 
groomsmen  each  attending  the  bridemaids, 
preceding  the  bride  and  bridegi'oom,  and 
take  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  room, 
which  is  usually  the  end  fiirthest  from  the 
entrance ;  the  bride  standing  facing  the 
a.ssembly  on  the  right  of  the  bridegriKim — 
the  bridemaids  taking  their  position  at  her 
right,  and  the  groomsmen  at  the  left  of  the 
bridegnmni.  The  principal  groom.sinan  now 
formally  introduces  the  clergyman  or  niagis  - 
trate  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  he 
proceeds  to  perfonn  the  marriage  ceremony : 
if  a  ring  is  to  be  used,  the  bridegroom  pro- 
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cures  a  plain  gold  one,  previously  taking 
.somo  means  to  have  it  of  tho  proper  size. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  the 
bridegroom  has  kissed  the  bride,  the  clergy¬ 
man  or  magistnitc  shakes  hands  with  tlie 
bride,  saluting  her  by -her  newly-acquired 

luune,  as  Mrs. - ,  and  wishes  them  joy, 

prosperity,  and  happiness  :  the  groomsmen 
and  bridemaids  then  do  the  same ;  and 
then  tho  principal  groomsman  brings  to 
them  the  other  persons  in  the. room,  coin- 
moncing  with  the  parents  and  relatives  of  j 
tho  parties,  tho  bride's  relatives  having  j 
precedence,  and  ladies  being  aecoinpunicd  I 
by  gentlemen.  In  this  manner  idl  [>resent ; 
are  expected  to  make  their  salutations  and  ! 
congratulations,  first  to  tlie  newly-married  i 
couple,  and  then  to  their  parents  and 
friends.  And  where  tho  wedding  ceremony 
has  been  perfonned  before  tho  arrival  of 
the  guests,  they  are  received  near  the  dixjr, 
having,  of  course,  first  visited  the  dressing- 
rooms,  and  are  introduced  in  the  same 
manner.  The  groomsman  takes  occasion, 
before  the  clergyman  or  magistrate  leaves, 
to  privately  thank  him  for  his  attendance, 
at  the  same  time  placing  in  his  hand  the 
marriage  foe,  which  is  wrapped  up  nicely 
in  paper,  and  if  more  than  tho  legal  sum, 
as  is  fi'equently  the  case  where  tho  parties 
are  wealthy,  is  usually  in  gohl.  Tho 
briilegrooin,  of  course,  takes  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reimbur.se  his  groomsumn  for  ne¬ 
cessary  expen.ses. 

When  the  presentations  and  congratula¬ 
tions  are  over,  that  is,  when  the  guests 
have  arrived,  the  bridal  party,  which  till  i 
now  hiis  kept  its  |>osition,  mingles  with  the 
ivist  of  the  ct)inpnny,  and  joins  in  the 
dancing  or  other  amusements. 


THE  WORK  TABLE. 

BREAD  CLOTH,  IN  DARNED  NETTING. 
rOR  ESGR.CVIXO  SEE  PAGE  177.) 

JlATEiiiALs.— The  liiiai’s  head  crochet  cotton, 
\o.  10,  and  rovnl  embroidery  cotton.  No.  8,  of 
.Messrs.  Kvans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.  A  steel  mesh. 
No.  1*2,  or  tho  dosiKii  may  bt;  worked  with  tlie 
boar’s  head  cotton  in  crochet. 

For  the  nottinj!,  you  beffin  at  one  of  the  comers, 
with  Hfleen  stitches.  Work  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  incroasine  by  doing  two  stitches  in  one  at 
the  end  of  everj"  row.  until,  up  one  side,  you  have 
forty-three  holes.  In  order  nut  to  mistake  the 
sides,  fasten  a  bit  of  coloured  cotton  here  as  a 
guide.  Continue  to  net  as  before,  increasing  at 


I  the  end  of  one  row  but  not  the  other  (that  one 
where  the  coiuured  cotton  is),  until  you  have 
I  Hfieoii  holes  up  tliat  side,  to  correspond  with 
I  those  with  which  you  began.  After  this,  yon 
I  will  decrease,  by  netting  two  together,  at  the 
;  end  of  tho  row  on  this  side,  while  yon  still  in- 
I  crease  on  the  other,  until,  up  the  long  side,  you 
I  have  eighty-three  hulea  Continue  to  decrease 
on  one  side,  but  the  alternate  rows  you  will  net 
!  jdairi,  without  increase  or  decrease,  until  it  cor- 
j  responds  with  the  other  two  comers.  Now  net 
I  two  together  at  the  end  of  erery  row,  until  you 
I  have  only  fltteen  stitches  left  on  the  needle. 

IVhen  the  netting  is  done,  it  must  be  washed, 
slightly  Htarehed,  and  pinned  out  to  dry  Iwfore  it 
is  darned.  It  will  be  found  easier  to  dam  It  if 
strrtehed  in  a  Ik-rlin  frame.  In  darning,  nil  tlie 
pattern  must  be  done  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  ends  carefully  fastened  off. 

If  worked  in  crochet,  iimke  a  chain  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  stitclies  for  the  foundation,  and 
work  in  square  crochet.  As  three  stitches  go  to 
every  square,  you  must  increase  three  stitches  at 
each  end  of  every  row  till  you  get  to  the  widest 
part,  and  decrease  as  many  every  row  when 
narrowing. 

Appropriate  edgings  shall  be  given  in  an  early 
number. 


Sr^utgs  ®lod^  JiKofetKS- 

To  HAKE  Gikokr  Wise _ Nine  pounds  of 

Lisbon  sugar,  six  lemons,  six  ounces  of  ginger, 
three  gallons  of  spring  water.  Boil  ttu!  ingre¬ 
dients  one  hour,  with  the  exception  of  the  lemon- 
peel,  and  that  but  half  the  time.  AVhen  cool, 
add  the  Juice  of  the  lemons,  and  work  it  with 
a  yeast  crust.  VMien  in  the  cask,  add  one  pound 
of  raisins  rut  small,  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Let  it  stand 
twenty-one  days,  then  rack  it  off  into  glass 
bottles,  and  in  fourteen  days  it  is  tit  for  the  table. 

VVuiTE  CnKBANT  WiNE — Fifty-scvcii  pounds 
white  currants,  quite  ripe,  tlfty-six  pounds  white 
sugar,  thirteen  and  a  half  gallons  of  cold  water 
(soft),  dissolve  the  sugar  in  half  the  quantity  of 
water,  put  the  remainder  of  the  water  to  the 
curTnnt{^  bruise  and  strain  them  through  a  hair 
sieve,  then  mix  all  well  together  and  turn  It  into 
a  vessel  that  will  just  hold  it;  should  it  be  ton 
large,  fill  the  vessel  with  water;  ke»p  it  open  till 
it  has  done  working,  then  bung  it  up  rtry  dost-, 
and  let  it  remain  so  for  four  or  five  months,  and 
then  bottle  it;  you  may  leave  the  stalks  on  the 
currants.  These  ingredients  will  make  about 
twenty-one  gallons. 

Gooskbkkry  Wink _ To  every  pound  of  unripe 

goosetn-rrics,  well  picked  from  stalks  and  blossom.-, 
and  bruised,  put  one  quart  of  cold  sjiring  water; 
let  it  stand  three  days;  stir  it  three  or  four  tinn  s 
each  day.  To  every  gallon,  when  strained,  jnit 
three  pounds  of  lump-sugar;  when  that  Is  dis¬ 
solved,  put  it  into  the  vessel.  To  every  five  gallons 
of  liquor  add  one  quart  of  the  best  brandy  and 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  The  isinglass  to  bo 
dissolved,  as  tor  any  other  purpose.  In  a  small 
quantity  of  lukewarm  water,  and,  when  cold,  to 
be  broken  and  whisked  np  In  some  of  the  wine . 
The  bung  to  be  closed  when  the  fermentation 
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oabtide*.  Keep  some  of  the  wine  to  fill  the  cask 
when  It  lias  done  working.  Tlie  cask  to  be  dean 
and  meet;  and  use  the  beet  brandy,  rjo  lbs. 
weight  will  make  a  quarter  cask  of  wine.  This 
wine  will  be  the  better  if  kept  for  n  year  in  wood 
before  you  bottle  it,  and,  wlien  bottled,  if  kept 
still  longer  before  used. 

Chkhbt  Bmandt _ One  quart  of  spirits  or 

brandy,  one  pound  of  cherries,  one  pound  of  lump 
sugar.  The  cherries  to  be  bruistal  and  the  stones 
broken,  and  let  lie  a  few  day^  say  a  week,  in  the 
spirits,  then  strained,  and  the  sugar  added.  To 
be  stirred  frequently,  until  tlie  sugar  is  quite 
dissolved.  Filter  through  paper. 

To  Oleah  Carpkts — Take  equal  quantities  of 
soft-soap  and  pi-arlash,  dissoire  in  s  little  warm 
water,  till  you  can  strain  it  (it  will  thus  be  frei' 
fnim  lumps);  place  your  carpet  flat,  and  with  a 
brush  lay  on  (tlie  right  side,  of  course)  some  of 
this  mixture  and  scrub  it  over— not  too  large  a  | 
piece  at  a  time;  then  wash  it  with  clean  cold 
water  twice,  and  finally  rub  it  dry  with  clean 
cloths.  The  srrong  side  will  remain  ja-rfectly 
diy,  and  the  carpet,  if  not  worn  too  tauch,  will 
look  oqnally  as  well  as  when  new. 

Japahi^ss  CrMKNT _ Mix  rice  powder  in  water, 

add  nntil  of  a  proper  consistency,  stir  all  the 
tiino,  then  boil  fur  a  minute.  This  forms  a  most 
durable  and  delicate  cement. 

PousBiNu  Paste _ A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 

yellow  soap,  one  ounce  of  common  bees-wax, 
taith  cot  up  fine,  simmer  in  two-Uiirds  of  a  jiint 
of  water ;  when  nearly  cold,  put  six|ieiiny  worth 
of  turpentine.  If  it  curds,  put  it  in  the  uven  to 
warm.  Rub  a  little  on  the  furniture,  and  then 
polish  witli  soft  cloths. 

CcBE  FOB  A  Cocon _ Two  tcsspoonfuls  of 

hartshorn,  three  table-spiMinfuls  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  ten  table-spisinfulsuf  cold  sjiring  water, 
having  been  previously  boiled.  Dose ;  one 
dessert-spoonful  mom  and  evening.  \o  spirituous 
liquors  to  be  drunk  while  taking  the  above 
mixture. 

t'UEF.  FOK  TiiK  DiAiiRiKEA _ Three  yolks  of 

eggs,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  and  three 
table-spiamfuls  of  tlic  bi'sl  wliitc-winc  vinegar. 
Dose  :  one  table-spoonful  tliree  times  .t  day. 


Cooktrii,  ^itkltna,  unb  |)rtscrbtng. 

Lf.uok  Cake _ Take  the  whites  of  ten  eggs, 

put  to  them  three  8|KHinfuIa  of  orange-flnwer 
water,  and  beat  them  an  hour  with  a  whisk ;  then 
put  in  one  pound  of  crushed  lump-sugar,  and 
grate  in  it  the  rind  of  one  lemon.  When  it  is 
well  mixid,  put  in  the  Juice  of  half  a  lemon  and 
the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  well  beaten.  Just  previous 
to  putting  in  the  oven,  stir  in  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour.  Butter  your  pan,  put  It  Into  a 
moderate  oven,  and  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Ari-LE  FRiTrEBs.— According  to  tlie  quantity 
you  require,  have  some  well-stewed  apples,  and  as 
whole  as  yon  can;  make  a  batter  with  a  good 
handful  of  flour,  two  or  three  eggs,  and  as  much 
milk  as  w  ill  make  it  pretty  thin,  but  not  too  thin ; 
then  put  the  apples  Into  it,  w  hen  frying ;  take  it 
out  by  spoonfuls,  and  drop  it  into  the  lard  or  clear 
dripping,  w  hich  should  be  very  hot,  and  of  which 
there  should  be  plenty.  Shake  over  them  some 
powdered  sugar  when  serving. 


I  Chawceliair's  Puddikg. — Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  raisins  (stoned),  one  ounce  of  sweet  and 
I  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pow- 
I  dered  line,  some  good  light  stale  bread,  a  little 
I  grated  lemon  peel,  or  one  glassof  lemon  spirits,  and 
I  one  of  plain,  and  a  nutmeg  grated.  Have  your 
'  sliape  well  buttered,  and  lay  the  raisins  in  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fancy;  then  slice  the  bread  very  thin 
I  and  lay  part  of  It ;  then  shake  over  it  some  of  the 
I  almonds  and  some  cut  raisins,  and  a  little  of  the 
spirits;  tlien  begin  witli  bread  again,  and  so  on 
until  all  is  finished,  when  make  a  custard  of  six 
eggs  well  beaten  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  and 
as  much  milk  as  will  cover  the  bread  and  fill  the 
sliape  well,  it  sliould  be  made  two  or  three  hours 
before  boiling,  that  the  bread  may  soak  up  all  the 
custard ;  then.  If  too  dry,  add  more  custard.  O.ie 
hour  will  boll  it. 

Whip  Cream _ To  rather  more  than  a  quart  ot 

cream  put  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  the  white  of  two 
I  eggs  well  beat,  a  li^ge  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  little 
cinnamon  water ;  sweeten  to  your  taste.  It 
must  be  well  wliipped  for  an  hour;  betti'r  to  do 
it  the  day  before  you  want  it,  as  It  would  be  the 
stlffer;  tlieu  take  it  out  with  a  spoon  and  put  it 
in  your  glasses. 

'  OuAKOE  I’UDUiKU. — Boil  the  rind  of  a  Seville 
!  orange  very  soft,  then  beat  In  a  marble  mortar 
I  with  the  Juice,  and  put  to  it  two  Naples  biscuits 
grated  vei  y  fine,  a  quarter  of  a  |iuund  of  sugar, 

.  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs. 

:  Mix  them  well  together,  lay  a  putf  paste  round 
.the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  bake  an  hour  in  a  gentle 
oven. 

Ai'Plf.  .Iellt  for  Dessert _ Prepare  twenty 

.  golden  pippins;  boil  them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
spring  water  until  quite  tender;  then  struiu  the 
I  liquor  tlirougli  a  colander.  To  every  pint  put 
’  one  pound  of  lump  sugar;  add  grated  orange  or 
'  lemon,  and  then  boil  to  a  Jelly. 

Apple  Jellt _ Thirty  applex,  boil  tliem  In  a 

pint  and  a  half  of  water  from  the  spring  until  quite 
!  tender,  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  cidander. 

’  To  every  pint  put  a  pound  of  sugar,  add  grated 
orange  or  lemon  peel,  and  half  an  ounce  of  loin- 
I  glass;  then  boll  to  u  Jelly  for  shapes. 

Almoxii  PuiiDtKe _ Take  a  little  more  than 

three  ounces  of  the  enimb  of  white  bread,  sliced 
.  or  grated,  and  steep  it  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
I  cream ;  then  beat  lialf  a  pound  of  blanched 
;  almonds  very  fine,  till  they  are  like  a  paste,  with 
I  a  little  orange  flower  water;  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
I  six  eggs  and  the  whites  of  four ;  mix  all  well  to. 
I  gether.  Put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crushed 
I  lump  sugar,  and  stir  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
I  of  melted  butter.  Put  It  on  tlie  fire  and  keep 
I  stirring  till  it  la  thick;  lay  a  sheet  of  puff  paste 
I  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish  and  pour  iu  tlie  ingre- 
I  dients.  Half  un  hour  will  bake  it. 

I  Haricot  Muttom _ Tills  Is  an  excellent  family 

dish.  Cnt  the  breast,  neck,  and  scrag  of 
'  mutton  in  pieces  and  fry  them  a  nice  colour, 
j  then  shake  flour,  salt,  and  pepper  over  tliem. 
Moisten  this  with  boiling  water,  adding  a  large 
onion  with  two  cloves  in  It,  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
and  green  onions  well  spict^.  Bull  till  the  meat 
Is  nearly  done,  skim  off  all  tlie  fat,  and  then 
add  some  carrots  and  turnips,  previou.sly  trimmed 
and  fried  with  sugar  to  colour  them.  Put  the 
tnmlps  and  carrots  to  the  mutton,  take  out  the 
unions  and  herb,  and  serve  up. 


THE  SCARLET  LETTER. 
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As  the  Reverend  ^[r.  Wilson  passed 
beside  the  scaffold,  closely  mntSinp'  his 
Geneva  clonk  alrant  him  with  one  ann, 
and  holding  the  lantern  before  his  breast 
with  the  other,  the  minister  could  hardly 
restrain  himself  from  speaking — 

“  A  good  evening  to  you,  venerable 
Father  Wilson  !  ('ome  up  hither,  I  pray 
you,  and  pass  a  pleasant  hour  with  me!" 

Good  heavens !  Had  Mr.  Dumnesdale 
actually  spoken  ?  For  one  instant,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  words  had  passed  his  Ups. 
But  they  were  uttered  only  witlxin  his 
imagination.  The  venerable  Father  Wilson 
continued  to  step  slowly  onward,  looking 
carefully  at  the  muddy  pathway  before  his 
feet,  and  never  once  turning  his  hea<l  to¬ 
wards  the  guilty  platform.  When  tlu! 
light  of  the  glimmering  lantern  had  faded 
quite  away,  the  mhiistcr  discovered,  by 
tlie  faintness  which  came  over  him,  that 
tlic  last  few  moments  had  been  a  crisis  of 
No.  7  You  VI. 


terrible  anxiety,  although  his  mind  had 
made  an  involuntary  effort  to  relieve  itself 
by  a  kind  of  lurid  playfulness. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  like  grisly  sense 
of  the  humorous  again  stole  in  among  the 
solemn  phantoms  of  his  thought.  He  felt 
his  limbs  growing  stiff  with  the  unac¬ 
customed  cliilliness  of  the  night,  and 
doubted  whether  he  should  be  able  to 
desi'end  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  Morning 
would  break,  and  find  him  there.  The 
neighbourlKKsl  would  begin  to  rouse  itself. 
The  carUest  ri.ser,  coming  forth  in  the  dim 
twilight,  would  perceive  a  vaguely-defined 
figure  aloft  on  the  place  of  shame ;  and 
half  enued  lictwixt  alarm  and  curiosity, 
would  go  knocking  from  door  to  door, 
summoning  all  the  people  to  behold  the 
ghost — ns  ho  needs  miLst  thuik  it— of  some 
defunct  transgressor.  A  dusky  tumult 
would  flap  its  wings  from  one  house  to 
another.  Then — tlie  morning  light  still 
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waxing  stronger — old  patriarelis  would  rise 
up  in  great  haste,  each  in  his  flaiuiel  gown, 
and  inatruidy  dames,  without  pausing  to 
put  off  their  night-gear.  The  wlude  tribe 
of  decorous  personages,  who  bad  ne%'er 
heretofiote  been  seen  with  a  suigle  hur  of 
their  heads  awry,  would  start  into  puldic 
view  with  the  diswiir  of  a  niglitmare  in  | 
their  aqierts.  OU  Governor  Bellingliam  | 
would  come  grimly  forth,  witli  his  King 
•Tames’  ruff  fastened  askeu’ ;  and  Mistress 
Uibbuis,  with  some  twigs  of  the  forest 
clinging  to  her  skirts,  and  looking  sourer 
tlian  esror,  as  having  hardly  got  a  wink  of 
sleep  after  her  night  ride ;  and  good  Father 
\Mlsao  too,  after  i|ien<ling  half  the  night 
at  a  dootli-bed,  and  liking  ill  to  be  flds- 
turbod,  thus  early,  out  of  his  dreams  about 
the  glorified  aaants.  Hither,  likewise, 
would  come  the  eUers  and  dcimons  of  Mr. 
DiuH&eiKhile's  diurch,  mid  tlie  young 
viigias  who  so  iddised  their  minister,  and 
had  aiado  a  shrine  for  him  hi  their 
white  hosoins ;  which  now,  by  the  bye,  in 
their  hurry  mid  confusion,  they  would 
scantly  have  given  themselves  time  to  cover 
with  their  kerchiefs.  All  people,  in  a  word, 
would  couie  stumbling  over  their  thres¬ 
holds,  Hud  tuniing  up  their  amtizej  mid 
horror-stricken  visages  around  the  si^aflold. 
IVhoni  would  they  discern  there,  with  the 
red  eastern  light  uism  his  brow  ?  IV'hoin, 
hut  the  Ueverend  Arthur  Dimincsdulc,  half, 
frozen  to  death,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  j 
and  stnnduig  where  Hester  Pryiinc  had 
stood  ? 

Cmried  away  by  the  grotesque  horror  of 
this  picture,  the  minister,  unawares,  andtohis 
own  infinite  iihtnn,  hurst  into  a  great  j>eal  of 
laughter.  It  was  immediately  responded 
to  by  a  light,  airy,  childish  laugh,  ui  which, 
with  a  thrill  of  the  heart — ^but  he  knew 
not  whether  of  exiiuisitc  pain,  or  pleasure 
as  acute — he  recognised  the  tones  of  little 
Pearl. 

“  Pearl !  Little  Pearl !”  cried  he,  after 
n  moment’s  pau.sc  ;  then  suppressing  his 
t-oicc — “Hester!  Hester  Prynne  !  Are  you 
there  ?” 

“  Yes ;  it  is  Hester  l*ryune !  ’’  she  replied 
in  a  tone  of  surprise ;  and  the  minister 
heard  her  footsteps  approaching  from  the 
dde  walk,  along  which  she  had  been 
passing.  “  It  is  1.  and  my  little  Pearl." 

“  AVhenee  come  you,  Hester  ?’’  asked 
the  uunister.  “  What  sent  j’ou  hither  ?  ” 


“  I  have  been  watching  at  a  death -bed,” 
Miswored  Hester  Prynne;  “at  (Jovemor- 
Winthrop'a  death-bed,  mid  have  taken  his 
measure  for  a  robe,  and  am  now  going 
homeward  to  ray  da-elling.” 

“  Come  up  liither,  Hester,  thou  and  little 
Pearl,’’  said  the  Reverend  Ur.  Dimmcsdule. 

Yon  have  both  been  here  before,  but  I 
was  not  with  you.  Come  up  hither  once 
again,  and  we  u'ill  stand  all  three  to¬ 
gether  1  ’’ 

She  silently  ascended  the  steps,  and 
stood  on  the  platform,  holding  little  Pearl 
by  the  hand.  Tlie  niimster  felt  for  the 
child's  other  hand,  and  took  it.  The 
moment  that  he  did  an,  there  came  what 
I  seemed  a  tnmuhuona  rash  of  new  life,  other 
!  life  than  his  own,  pouring  Uke  a  torrent 
I  uito  his  heart,  and  hurrying  tlirougfa  all 
'  his  veins,  as  if  the  mother  and  the  child 
j  were  eonimunicating  their  vital  wunnth  to 
i  his  Imlf-toiyid  system.  The  three  formed 
an  electric  elmin. 

I  “  Minister !’’  whisixired  Little  PeuL 
I  “  What  wouldst  thou  say,  child  ?*  asked 
i  Mr.  llimmesdale. 

**  Wilt  thou  stand  here  with  aaothar  and 
me,  to-morrow  noewtide  ?"  inquHed  Pearl. 

“Nay;  not  so,  my  little  Pearl,"  an¬ 
swered  the  minister ;  for,  with  the  new 
energy  of  the  moment,  all  the  dread  of 
public  exjKisure,  that  had  so  long  been  the 
anguish  of  his  life,  hud  returned  upon  him ; 
mid  he  was  ulroady  treiniding  at  the  con- 
junetkm  in  which — with  a  strimge  joy, 
nevertheless — he  now  found  himself;  “not 
so,  my  child.  I  .shall,  indeed,  stand  with 
thy  mother  and  thee  one  other  day  ;  but 
not  to-morrow." 

j  Pcail  laughed,  and  attempted  to  pull 
I  away  her  hand.  Hut  tlie  minister  held  it 
I  fust. 

“  A  moment  longer,  ray  rhild,"  said  he. 

“  But  wilt  thou  iironiise,”  lu-ked  Pearl, 

I  “to take  niy  hand,  and  mother's  linnJ,  to- 
I  morrow  noontide  ?" 

“  Xot  then,  Pearl,"  said  the  minister ; 
“  but  another  time." 

“And  what  other  time?’’  persisted  the 
;  child. 

“  At  the  great  judgment  day,"  whispered 
the  miiii-ter;  and,  strangely  inoiigh,  the 
;  sense  that  he  was  a  professional  teagher  of 
I  the  tmtli  impelled  him  to  answer  the  child 
so.  “  Tiien  mid  there,  before  the  judg- 
I  uiciit-scut,  thy  mother,  mid  thou,  and  I, 
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nnwt  stand  to^i-tlier.  But  tho  dnyliftht  of 
tins  world  shidl  not  see  onr  meeting!  ’ 

Pearl  Innghcd  again. 

But,  before  .Mr.  Dimmosdale  bad  done 
speaking,  a  light  gleained  far  and  wide 
over  all  the  innffled  sky.  It  was  doubtless 
rnuse<l  by  one  of  those  meteors,  svliieli  the 
night-watcher  may  so  often  observe  burning 
out  to  waste  in  the  vacant  regions  of  the 
atmospbci-e.  So  powerful  was  its  radiance 
that  it  thoroughly  illuminated  the  dense 
medium  of  cloud  betwixt  tho  sky  and 
earth.  The  great  vanlt  brightened,  like 
the  dome  of  an  immense  lamp. 

It  showed  the  familiar  scene  of  the 
street  with  the  distinctness  of  midday,  but 
also  with  the  nwfidness  that  is  always  im¬ 
parted  to  familiar  objects  by  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  light.  'I’he  wooden  hou.ses,  with 
their  jutting  stories  and  (]uaint  gable]ieaks; 
the  door-stops  and  threshohls,  with  the 
early  grass  springing  up  about  them ;  the 
garden-plots,  black  with  freshly-turned 
earth ;  the  wheel-track,  little  worn,  and, 
even  in  the  market-place,  margined  with 
green  on  either  side — all  were  visible,  hut 
with  a  sinptlarlty  of  aspect  that  seemed  to  ' 
give  anotlier  mond  interpretation  to  the  ] 
things  of  this  world  than  they  had  ever 
borne  before.  .\nd  there  stood  the  minis¬ 
ter,  with  his  hand  over  his  heart;  and 
Hester  Prynne,  with  the  embroidered 
letter  glimmering  on  her  bo.som ;  and  little 
Pearl,  herself  a  symlwil,  and  the  connecting 
link  between  those  two.  They  stood  in 
the  noon  of  that  stningc  and  solemn  splen¬ 
dour,  as  if  it  were  the  light  that  is  to  reveal 
all  secrets,  and  the  daybreak  that  shall 
unite  all  who  belong  to  one  another. 

There  was  witchcraft  in  little  Pearl's 
eyes ;  and  her  face,  ns  she  glanced  upward 
at  the  minister,  wore  that  naughty  smile 
which  made  its  expression  frequently  so 
elfish.  She  withdn-w  her  hand  from  Mr. 
Dimmcsdalc’s,  and  pointed  across  the  street. 
Bnt  he  cla^iK'd  both  his  hands  over  his 
breast,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 
zenith. 

Nothing  was  more  common  in  those  days 
than  to  interpret  all  meteoric  ap])earanees 
and  other  natural  ])henomcna,  that  occurred 
with  less  regidarity  than  the  rise  and  set 
of  sun  and  moon,  as  so  many  revelations 
from  a  supernatural  source.  Thus,  a 
bl.ozing  s])rnr.  a  sword  of  Hanic,  a  bow,  or  a 
sheaf  of  arrows,  seen  in  the  miilnight  sky, 


I  prefigured  Indian  w-arfare.  Pestilence  was 
I  known  to  have  l)een  forel>oded  by  a  shower 
I  of  crimson  light.  We  doubt  whether  any 
marked  event,  for  gno<l  or  evil,  ever  befel 
New  England,  from  its  settlement  down  to 
revolutionary  times,  of  which  tho  inha¬ 
bitants  Inid  not  been  previously  warned  by 
some  spectacle  of  this  nature.  Not  sel- 
;  dom,  it  had  been  seen  by  multitudes. 

'  Oftener,  however,  its  credibility  rested  on 
the  faith  of  some  lonely  eye-witness,  who 
beheld  the  wonder  through  the  coloured, 

;  magnifying,  and  distorted  medium  of  his 
I  imagination,  and  shRi>ed  it  more  distinctly 
in  his  nfter-thonght. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  majestic  i<lea,  that  the 
destiny  of  nations  should  be  revealed,  in 
these  awfid  hieroglyphics,  on  the  cope  of 
heaven.  A  scroll  so  wide  might  not  be 
deemed  too  expansive  for  Providence  to 
write  a  ]>copIe's  dopm  upon.  The  belief  was 
a  favourite  one  with  the  l*urifnn  forefathers, 
as  betokening  that  their  hifant  common¬ 
wealth  was  under  a  celestial  g<iar<iinnship 
of  peculiar  intimacy  and  strictness.  But 
what  shall  we  say,  when  an  individual  dis¬ 
covers  a  revelation,  addres.sed  to  himself 
alone,  on  the  same  vast  sheet  of  record! 
In  such  ncn.se,  it  could  only  be  the  symptom 
of  a  highly  disordered  mental  state,  when 
a  man,  rendered  morbidly  self-contempla¬ 
tive  hy  long,  intense,  and  secret  pain,  had 
extended  his  egotism  over  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  of  nature,  until  the  firmament  itself 
'  should  appear  no  more  than  a  fitting  page 
for  his  soul’s  history  and  fate  ! 

We  impute  it,  therefore,  solely  to  the 
disease  in  his  own  eye  and  heart,  that  the 
mbiister,  looking  up  to  the  zenith,  beheld 
there  the  appearance  of  an  unmensc  letter 
— the  letter  A — marked  ont  in  lines  of  dull 
red  light.  Not  bnt  the  meteor  mav  have 
;  shown  itself  at  that  point,  burning  duskily 
'  through  a  veil  of  cloud  ;  but  with  no  such 
shape  as  his  guilty  imagination  gave  it ; 
or,  at  le,'ist,  with  .so  little  definiteness,  that 
another’s  guilt  might  have  seen  another 
j  symbol  in  it. 

'  There  was  a  singidar  circumstance  that 
'  characterised  Mr.  Dimmesdalo’s  psycholo¬ 
gical  state  at  this  moment.  All  tlie  time 
I  that  he  gazed  upward  to  the  zenith,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  jterfectly  aware  that  little 
Pearl  was  pointing  her  finger  towanls  old 
Roger  Chillingworth,  whostood  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  scaffold.  The  minister 
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,  since  .Satan  saw  ht  to  steal  it,  , 
yonr  reverence  must  needs  handle  him  | 
without  gloves,  henceforward,”  remarked 
the  old  sexton,  grimly  smiling.  “  But  did 
your  reverence  hear  of  the  portent  that 
was  seen  last  night  ? — a  great  red  letter  in 
the  sky — the  letter  A,  which  we  interpret 
to  stiuid  for  Angel.  For,  as  our  good 
Governor  Winthrop  was  made  an  angel 
this  past  night,  it  was  doubtless  held  lit 
that  there  should  be  some  notice  thereof!" 

“  No,”  answered  the  minister  j  “  I  had 
not  heard  of  it.” 

XIII. — AKOTIIER  VIEW  OF  HESTER. 

In  her  late  singular  interview  with  Mr. 
Dimmesdale,  Hester  Prynne  was  shocked 
at  the  condition  to  which  she  found  the 
clergyman  reduced.  His  nerve  seemed 
absolutely  destroyed.  His  moral  force  was 
abased  into  more  than  childish  weakness. 
It  grovelled  helpless  on  the  ground,  even 
while  his  intellectual  faculties  retained  their 
pristine  strength,  or  had  perhaps  acquired 
a  morbid  energy,  which  disease  only  could  j 
have  given  them.  With  her  knowledge  of 
a  train  of  circumstances  hidden  from  all 
others,  she  could  readily  infer  that,  besides 
the  legitimate  action  of  his  own  conscience, 
a  terrible  machinery  had  been  brought  to 
bear,  and  was  still  operating,  on  Mr.  Uim- 
mesdale’s  well-being  ami  repose.  Know¬ 
ing  what  this  poor,  fallen  man  had  once  I 
bMn,  her  whole  soul  was  moved  by  the  I 
shuddering  terror  with  which  he  had  ap-  j 
pealed  to  her — the  outcast  woman — for 
support  against  his  instinctively  discovered 
enemy.  She  decided,  moreover,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  her  utmost  aid.  Little  ac¬ 
customed,  in  her  long  seclusion  from 
society,  to  measure  her  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  by  any  standard  external  to  herself, 
Hester  saw — or  seemed  to  see — that  there 
lay  a  responsibility  upon  her,  in  reference 
to  the  clergyman,  which  she  owed  to  no 
other,  nor  to  the  whole  world  besides.  The 
links  that  united  her  to  the  rest  of  human¬ 
kind — links  of  flowers,  or  silk,  or  gold,  or 
whateverthe  material — had  all  been  broken. 
Here  was  the  iron  link  of  mutual  crime, 
which  neither  he  nor  she  could  break. 
Like  all  other  ties,  it  brought  along  with  it 
its  obligations. 

Hester  Prynne  did  not  now  occupy 
precisely  the  same  position  in  which  we 
beheld  her  daring  the  earlier  periods  of  her 


Ignominy.  Years  had  come  and  gone. 
Pearl  was  now  seven  years  old.  Her 
mother,  with  the  scarlet  letter  on  her  breast, 
glittering  in  its  fantastic  embroidery,  had 
long  been  a  familiar  object  to  the  towns¬ 
people.  As  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  a 
person  stands  out  in  any  prominence  before 
the  community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
terferes  neither  with  public  nor  individual 
interests  and  convenience,  a  species  of 
general  regard  had  ultimately  grown  up 
in  reference  to  Hester  Prynne.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  human  nature  that,  except 
[  where  its  selfishness  is  brought  into  play, 
it  loves  more  readily  than  it  hates.  Hatred, 
bj’  a  gradual  and  quiet  process,  will  even 
be  transformed  to  love,  unless  the  change 
be  impeded  by  a  continually  new  irritation 
of  the  original  feeling  of  hostility.  In  this 
matter  of  Hester  Prynne  there  was  neither 
irritation  nor  irksomeness.  She  never 
battled  with  the  public,  but  submitted,  un¬ 
complainingly,  to  its  worst  usi\ge;  she 
made  no  claim  upon  it  in  requital  for  what 
she  suffered ;  she  did  not  weigh  upon  its 
sympathies.  Then,  also,  the  blameless 
purity  of  her  life  during  all  those  years  in 
which  she  had  been  set  apart  to  infamy 
was  reckoned  largely  in  her  favour.  With 
nothing  now  to  lose,  in  the  sight  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  with  no  hope,  and  seemingly  no 
wish,  of  gaining  anything,  it  could  only  bo 
a  genuine  regard  for  virtue  that  had  brought 
back  the  poor  wanderer  to  its  paths. 

It  was  perceived,  too,  that  while  Hester 
never  put  forward  even  the  humblest  title 
to  share  in  the  world’s  privileges — fiirther 
than  to  breathe  the  common  air  and  earn 
daily  bread  for  little  Pearl  and  herself  by 
the  faithfiil  labour  of  her  hands — she  was 
!  quick  to  acknowledge  her  sisterhood  with 
I  the  race  of  man  whenever  benefits  were  to 
I  be  conferred.  None  so  ready  as  she  to 
!  give  of  her  little  substance  to  every  demand 
'  of  poverty ;  even  though  the  bitter-hearted 
'  pauper  threw  back  a  gibe  in  requital  ot 
the  food  brought  regularly  to  his  door,  or 
'  the  garments  wrought  for  him  by  the 
fingers  that  could  have  embroidered  a 
monarch's  robe.  None  so  self-devoted  as 
Hester  when  pestilence  stalked  through 
the  town.  In  all  seasons  of  calamity,  in¬ 
deed,  whether  general  or  of  individuals, 
the  outcast  of  society  at  once  found  her 
place.  She  came,  not  as  a  guest,  but  as  a 
rightful  inmate,  into  the  household  that 
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appeared  to  sec  hiin,  with  the  same  glance 
that  discerned  the  miraculous  letter.  To 
his  features,  as  to  all  other  objects,  tlie 
meteoric  light  imparted  a  new  expression  ; 
or  it  might  well  he  that  the  physician  was 
not  carelul  then,  as  at  all  other  times,  to  i 
liidc  the  malevolence  with  which  he  looked 
his  victim.  Certainly,  if  the  meteor 
kindled  up  the  sky,  and  disclosed  the  earth, 
with  an  awfulness  that  admonished  Hester 
Prynne  and  the  clergyman  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  then  might  Roger  Chillmgworth 
having  passed  with  them  fortlie  arch-hend, 
atondiug  there  with  a  smile  and  scowl,  to 
claim  his  own.  So  vivid  was  the  expression, 
or  so  intense  the  muiister's  perception  of  it, 
tliat  it  seemed  still  to  remaui  painted  on 
the  dai'kness,  after  the  meteor  had  vanished, 
witli  an  effect  as  if  the  street  and  all  things 
else  were  at  once  annihilated. 

“  Who  is  that  man,  Hester  ?”  gasped 
Air.  Dinimesdale,  overcome  witli  terror. 
“I  shiver  at  him!  Dost  thou  know  tlie 
man  ?  1  hate  him,  Hester!” 

She  remembered  her  oath,  and  was  silent. 

“  I  tell  thee,  my  soul  shivers  at  him !” 
muttered  the  minister  again.  “Who  is 
he? — who  is  he?  Canst  thou  do  nothing  | 
for  me  ?  1  have  a  nameless  horror  of  the  j 

man !"  ! 

“  Mhiister,”  said  little  Pearl,  “I  can  tell  I 
thee  who  he  is  !”  | 

“  Quickly,  then,  child !”  said  the  mhiister,  | 
bending  his  ear  close  to  her  lips.  “  Quickly !  i 
— and  as  low  ns  thou  canst  whisjier.”  | 

Pearl  mumbled  something  into  his  ear,  i 
that  sounded,  uideed,  like  human  language,  | 
but  was  only  such  gibberish  as  children  j 
may  be  hcai'd  amusing  themselves  with,  I 
by  the  hour  tngetlier.  At  all  events,  if  it 
uivolved  any  secret  information  in  regard 
to  old  Roger  Chillingwortli,  it  was  hi  a 
tonpic  unknown  to  the  erudite  clergyman, 
and  did  but  increase  the  bewilderment  of 
his  mind.  The  elfish  cliild  then  laughed 
aloud. 

“  Dost  thou  mock  me  now  ?”  said  the 
minister. 

“  Thou  wast  not  bold ! — thou  want  not 
true  !’’  answered  the  child.  “  Thou  wouldst 
not  promise  to  take  my  hand,  and  mother's 
band,  to-morrow  noontide!” 

“  W'orthy  rir,”  answered  the  physician, 
who  had  now  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
platform — “Pious Master Diromesdale I  can 
his  be  you  ?  Well,  well,  indeed !  W'e  men 


of  study,  whose  heads  aie  in  our  books, 
have  need  to  be  straitly  looked  after!  We 
dream  in  our  waking  moments,  and  walk 
in  our  sleep.  Come,  good  sir,  and  my  dear 
friend ;  1  pray  you  let  me  lead  you  home !” 

“  How  knewest  thou  that  I  was  here  ?” 
asked  the  minister,  fearfully. 

“  Verily,  and  in  good  faith,”  answered 
Roger  Chillingworth,  “  I  knew  nothing  of 
I  the  matter.  1  had  spent  the  better  part  of 
the  night  at  the  bedside  of  the  worsliipful 
Governor  Winthrop,  doing  what  my  poor 
skill  might  to  give  him  ease.  He  going 
home  to  a  better  world,  I,  likewise,  was  on 
my  way  homeward,  when  this  light  shone 
out.  Come  with  me,  I  beseech  you,  reve¬ 
rend  sir ;  else  jou  will  be  poorly  able  to  do 
Sabbath  duty  to-morrow.  Aha !  see  now, 
how  they  trouble  the  brain — these  books ! 

I  — these  books !  You  should  study  less, 

!  good  sir,  and  take  a  little  pastime ;  or 
I  these  night  whimsies  will  grow  upon  you.” 

I  “  I  will  go  home  with  you,”  said  Mr. 

I  Dimmesdale. 

I  Witli  a  chill  despondency,  like  one 
I  awakening,  all  nerveless,  from  an  ugly 
I  dream,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  physician, 
and  was  led  away. 

The  next  day,  however,  being  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  he  preached  a  discourse  which  was 
held  to  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful, 
and  the  most  replete  with  heavenly  in¬ 
fluences,  that  had  ever  proceeded  from  his 
bps.  Souls,  it  is  said,  more  souls  than  one, 
were  brought  to  the  truth  by  the  efficacy 
of  that  sermon,  and  vowed  within  them¬ 
selves  to  clierisli  a  holy  gratitude  towards 
Mr.  Dimmesdale  throughout  the  long  here- 
affer.  But,  as  he  came  down  the  pulpit 
steps,  the  grey-bearded  sexton  met  him, 

I  holding  up  a  black  glove,  which  the 
minister  recognised  as  his  own. 

“  It  was  found,”  said  the  sexton,  “  this 
morning,  on  the  scaffold  where  evil-doers 
are  set  up  to  public  shame.  Satan 
dropped  it  there,  I  take  it,  intending  a 
scuriRous  jest  against  your  reverence.  But, 

I  indeed,  he  was  blind  and  foolish,  as  he  ever 
and  always  is.  A  pure  hand  needs  no  glove 
to  cover  it !” 

I  “  Thank  you,  my  good  fnend,”  said  the 
I  minister,  gravely,  but  startled  at  heart ; 
,  for  so  confused  was  his  remembrance,  that 
I  he  had  almost  brought  himself  to  look  at 
the  events  of  the  past  night  as  visionary  ; 
I  “  Yes,  it  seems  to  be  my  glove,  indeed !” 
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lier  ^rsoii  hud  undergone  a  similar  chun^. 
It  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  studied 
misterity  of  her  dress,  and  partly  to  the 
lack  of  demonstration  in  her  manners.  It 
was  a  sad  transfonnation,  too,  that  her  rich 
and  luxuriant  hair  hud  cither  been  cut  off, 
or  was  so  completely  hidden  by  a  cap,  that 
not  a  shining  lock  of  it  ever  once  gushed 
into  the  sunshine.  It  was  duo  in  part  to 
all  these  causes,  but  still  more  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  anj4hing  in  Hester's  face  for  Love 
to  dwell  upon ;  nothing  in  Hester's  form, 
though  majestic  and  statue-like,  that 
I’assiim  would  ever  dream  of  cla.sping  in 
its  embrace ;  nothing  in  Hester's  bosom, 
to  make  it  over  again  the  p'dlow  of  Affec¬ 
tion.  Some  attribute  had  departed  from 
her,  the  permanence  of  which  had  been 
essential  to  keep  her  a  woman. 

Such  is  frequently  the  fiitc,  and  such  the 
stern  developnient  of  the  feminine  charac¬ 
ter  and  ]>crson,  when  the  woman  lias  en¬ 
countered,  and  lived  througli,  an  experience 
of  peculiar  severity.  If  she  bo  all  tender¬ 
ness,  she  will  die.  If  she  survive,  the 
tcndenicss  will  either  bo  enuhed  out  of  her, 
or — and  the  outward  scrabhuice  is  the  same 
— entshod  so  deeply  into  her  heart,  that  it 
can  never  show  itself  more.  The  latter  is, 
perhaps,  the  tnicst  theory.  She  who  has 
once  been  woman,  mid  ceased  to  be  so, 
might  at  any  moment  become  a  woman 
again,  if  there  were  only  the  magic  touch 
to  effect  the  transfiguration.  \Vc  shall  see 
whether  Hester  I’ryime  were  ever  after¬ 
wards  so  touched  and  so  transfigured. 

Much  of  the  marble  colilncss  of  Hester's 
im|)rcssi()n  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  her  life  had  turned,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  p.assion  and  feeling,  to 
thought.  Standing  alone  in  the  world — 
alone,  as  to  any  dependence  on  society,  and 
with  little  1‘earl  to  be  guided  and  protected 
— alone,  and  hopeless  of  retrieving  her 
jiosition,  even  had  she  not  scorned  to  con¬ 
sider  it  desirable — she  cast  away  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  broken  chain.  The  world's  law 
was  no  law  for  her  mind.  It  was  an  age 
in  which  the  human  intellect,  newly  eman¬ 
cipated,  had  taken  a  more  active  and  wider 
range  tlian  for  many  centuries  Itcfore.  Men  of 
the  sword  had  overthrown  nobles  and  kings. 
Men  bolder  than  these  had  overthrown  and 
re-amuiged — not  actually,  but  within  the 
sphere  of  theory,  wliich  was  their  most  real 


abode — tlie  whole  system  of  ancient  pre¬ 
judice,  wherewith  was  linked  much  of 
ancient  principle.  Hester  Prynne  imbibed 
tills  spirit.  She  assumed  a  freedom  of 
speculation,  then  common  enough  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Athmtio,  but  which  the 
Puritans,  had  they  known  it,  would  liave 
held  to  be  a  deadlier  crime  thmi  that  stig¬ 
matised  by  the  scarlet  letter.  In  her  lone¬ 
some  cottage,  by  the  sea-shore,  thoughts 
visited  her,  such  as  dared  to  enter  no  other 
dwelling  in  New  Enghuid — shadowy  guests 
that  would  have  been  ns  perilous  as  demons 
to  their  entertainer,  could  they  have  been 
seen  even  so  much  as  knocking  at  her 
door. 

It  is  remarkable  that  persons  who  specu¬ 
late  tlio  most  boldly  often  conform  with  the 
most  perfect  quietude  to  the  external  regu¬ 
lations  of  society.  The  thought  suffices 
them,  without  investing  itself  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  action.  So  it  seemed  to  be 
with  Hester.  Yet,  had  little  Pearl  never 
come  to  her  from  the  spiritual  world,  it 
might  have  been  far  otherwise.  Then  she 
might  have  come  down  to  us  in  history, 
hand  in  hand  with  Ann  Hutchinson,  ns  the 
foundress  of  a  religions  sect.  She  might, 
in  one  of  her  phases,  have  been  a  pro¬ 
phetess.  She  might,  and  not  improbably 
would,  have  suffered  death  from  the  stem 
tribunals  of  the  period,  for  attempting  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Puritan 
establishment.  But,  in  the  education  of 
her  child,  the  mother's  enthusiasm  of 
thought  hud  something  to  wreak  itself 
upon.  Providence,  in  the  person  of  this 
little  girl,  had  assigned  to  Hester's  charge 
the  germ  and  blossom  of  womanhood,  to 
he  cherished  and  developed  amid  a  host  of 
difficulties.  Everything  was  against  her. 
The  world  was  hostile.  The  child's  own 
nature  had  something  wrong  in  it,  which 
continually  betokened  that  she  had  been 
born  amiss — the  effluence  of  her  mother's 
lawless  passion — and  often  impelled  Hester 
t<j  ask,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  whether  it 
were  for  ill  or  good  that  the  poor  little 
creature  had  been  bom  at  all. 

Indeed,  the  same  dark  question  often 
rose  into  her  mind,  with  reference  to  the 
whole  race  of  womanhood.  Was  existence 
worth  accepting,  even  to  the  happiest 
among  them  ?  As  concerned  her  own  in¬ 
dividual  existence,  she  had  long  ago  de¬ 
cided  in  tlte  negative,  and  dismiss^  the 
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was  darkened  by  trouble ;  as  if  its  gloomy 
twilight  were  a  medium  in  which  she  was 
entitled  to  hold  intercourse  with  her  iellow- 
creatures.  There  glimmered  tlie  em¬ 
broidered  letter,  witli  comfort  in  its 
nnearthly  ray.  Elsewhere  tlie  token  of 
tin,  it  was  the  taper  of  the  sick  chamber. 
It  had  even  thrown  its  gleam,  in  the  suf- 
Isrer's  hard  extremity,  across  the  verge  of 
time.  It  had  shown  him  where  to  set  his 
foot,  while  the  light  of  earth  was  fast  be¬ 
coming  dim,  and  ere  tlie  light  of  futuiity 
could  reach  him.  In  such  emergencies 
Heater's  nature  showed  itself  worm  and 
rich ;  a  well-spring  of  human  tenderness, 
unfailing  to  ever}’  real  demand,  and  inex¬ 
haustible  by  the  largest.  Her  breast,  with 
its  badge  of  shame,  was  hut  the  softer 
pillow  for  the  head  tliat  needed  one.  She 
was  self-ordained  a  Sister  of  Mercy;  or, 
we  may  rather  say,  the  world's  heavy 
hand  had  so  ord^ed  her,  when  neither 
the  world  nor  she  looked  forward  to  tliis 
Mstilt.  The  letter  was  the  symbol  of  her 
calling.  Such  helpfulness  was  found  in 
her — so  much  power  to  do  and  power  to 
■ympathise— that  many  people  refused  to 
interf>ret  the  scarlet  A  by  its  original  sig- 
■ification.  They  said  that  it  meant  Able ; 
so  strong  was  Hester  I’rynne,  witli  a 
woman's  strength. 

It  was  only  the  darkened  house  that 
could  contain  her.  When  sunshine  came 
again,  she  was  not  there.  Her  shadow 
had  faded  across  the  tlireshold.  The  help¬ 
ful  inmate  had  departed,  without  one 
backward  glance  to  gather  up  the  meed  of 
gratitude,  if  any  were  in  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  she  had  served  so  zealously. 
Heeting  tliem  in  the  street,  she  never 
raised  her  head  to  receive  their  greeting. 
If  they  were  resolute  to  accost  her,  she 
laid  her  finger  on  the  scarlet  letter,  and 
passed  on.  This  might  be  pride,  but  was 
so  like  humility,  that  it  ])r(^uced  all  tlie 
softening  influence  of  the  latter  quality  on 
the  public  mind.  The  public  is  despotic 
in  its  temper;  it  is  capable  of  denying 
common  justice,  when  too  strenuously  de- 
mandeil  ns  a  right;  but  quite  as  frequently 
it  awards  more  than  justice,  when  the 
appeal  is  made,  as  despots  love  to  have  it 
made,  entirely  to  its  generosity.  Inter¬ 
preting  Hester  Prynue's  deportment  as  an 
appeal  of  tills  nature,  society  was  inclined 
to  show  its  former  victim  a  more  benign 


countenance  than  slie  caretl  to  be  favoured 
with,  or,  perchance,  than  she  deserveil. 

The  rulers,  and  the  wise  and  learned 
men  of  the  community,  were  longer .  in 
acknowledging  the  influence  of  Hester's 
good  qualities  than  the  people.  The  pre¬ 
judices  which  tliey  shared  in  common  with 
the  latter  were  fortified  in  themselves  by 
an  iron  framework  of  reasonmg,  that  made 
it  a  tar  tonglier  labour  to  expel  tliem. 
Day  by  day,  nevertheless,  their  sour  and 
rigid  wrinkles  were  relaxing  into  some¬ 
thing  which,  in  the  due  course  of  years, 
might  grow  to  be  an  expression  of  almost 
benevolence.  Thus  it  was  with  the  men  of 
rank,  on  whom  their  eminent  position 
imposed  the  guardiansliip  of  the  public 
morals.  Individuals  in  private  life,  mean¬ 
while,  had  quite  forgiven  Hester  Prynne 
for  her  thiilty ;  nay,  more,  they  had  hegnn 
to  look  upon  the  scarlet  letter  os  the  token, 
not  of  that  one  sin,  for  which  she  had 
liome  so  long  and  dreary  a  [Hiiiance,  but  ot 
her  many  good  deeds  since.  “  Do  you  soe 
that  woman  with  the  embroidered  badge  ?” 
tliey  would  say  to  strangers.  “  It  is  our 
Hester — the  town's  own  Hester — who  is  so 
kind  to  the  poor,  so  helpful  to  the  sick,  so 
comfortable  to  the  afflicted !"  Then,  it 
is  true,  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to 
tell  tlie  very  worst  of  itself,  when  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  jierson  of  another,  would 
constrain  them  to  whisper  the  black  si'andal 
of  bygone  years.  It  was  none  the  less  a 
fact,  however,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  very 
men  who  spoke  thus,  the  scarlet  letter 
hod  the  effect  of  the  cross  on  a  nun’s 
bosom.  It  imparted  to  the  wearer  a  kind 
of  sacredness,  whicli  enabled  her  to  walk 
securely  amid  all  peril.  Had  she  fallen 
among  thieves,  it  would  have  kept  her 
safe.  It  was  reported,  and  believed  by 
many,  that  an  Indiiui  had  drawn  his  arrow 
against  tlie  badge,  and  that  the  missile 
struck  it,  but  fell  harmless  to  the  ground. 

The  effect  of  the  symbol — or,  rather,  of 
the  position  in  respect  to  siwiety  that  was 
indicated  by  it — on  the  mind  of  Hester 
Prynne  herself,  was  powcrfiil  and  peculiar. 
All  the  light  and  gniceftU  foliage  of  her 
character  had  been  withered  up  by  this 
re<l-hot  brand,  and  had  long  ago  fallen 
away,  leaving  n  Iwre  and  harsh  outline, 
which  might  have  been  repulsive,  had  she 
possessed  friends  or  companions  to  be  re¬ 
pelled  by  it.  Even  the  attractiveness  of 
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Reverend  Mr.  Dimmcsdiilc,  on  the  nijtht 
of  his  vipl,  had  fnven  her  a  new  theme  of 
reflection,  and  held  up  to  her  an  olyect  that 
npp<*arc(l  worthy  of  any  exertion  and 
sacritice  for  its  attainment.  Slie  iiad  wit¬ 
nessed  tlio  intense  misery  l)enenth  which 
the  minister  stniggled,  or,  to  speak  more 
accunitaly,  had  ceased  to  stnipgle.  Slie 
saw  that  he  stood  on  the  verge  of  lunacy, 
if  he  had  not  already  stepped  across  it.  It 
wa.s  impossible  to  doubt,  that,  whatever 
painful  efficacy  there  might  be  in  the 
secret  sting  of  remorse,  a  deadlier  venom 
had  been  inf  iscd  into  it  by  the  hand  that 
proffered  relief.  A  secret  enemy  had  been 
continually  by  his  side,  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  friend  and  hel|K‘r,  and  had 
Availed  himself  of  the  o])|)oitunities  thus 
afforded  for  tampering  with  the  delicate 
springs  of  Mr.  Dimmesdale’s  nature.  Hester 
could  not  but  ask  herself,  whether  there 
had  not  originally  been  a  defect  of  truth, 
courage,  and  loyalty,  on  her  own  part, 
in  allowing  the  minister  to  be  thrown  into 
a  position  where  so  much  evil  was  to  l)e 
foreboded,  and  nothing  auspicious  to  Ite 
hoped.  Her  only  justification  lay  in  the 
fact,  that  she  had  been  able  to  discern  no 
method  of  rescuing  him  from  a  blacker 
ruin  than  had  overwhelmed  herself,  except 
by  actpiiosciug  in  Roger  Chillingworth's 
scheme  of  disguise.  Under  that  impulse, 
she  had  made  her  choice,  and  had  chosen, 
as  it  now  appeared,  the  more  wretched 
alternative  of  tlic  two.  She  determined  to 
redeem  her  error,  so  far  ns  it  might  yet  be 
possible.  Strengthened  by  years  of  hard 
and  solemn  trial,  she  felt  herself  no  longer 
so  inadequate  to  cope  with  Roger  Chilling- 
worth  as  on  that  night,  abased  by  sin,  and 
hnlf-mnddcncd  by  the  ignominy  that  was 
still  new,  when  they  had  talked  together 
in  the  prison-chamber.  She  had  climbed 
her  way,  since  then,  to  a  higher  j)oint. 
The  old  miui,  on  the  other  h.and,  had 
brought  himself  nearer  to  her  level,  or  per-  i 
haps  below  it,  by  the  revenge  which  he  ' 
had  stooped  fur.  | 

In  fine,  Hester  I’rjnine  resolved  to  meet  I 
her  former  husband,  and  do  what  might  be 
in  her  power  for  the  rcsctic  of  the  victun  on 
whom  he  had  so  evidently  set  his  gripe. 
The  occasion  was  not  long  to  seek.  One 
aftenioon,  walking  with  Pearl  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  peninsula,  she  Iwhcld  the  old 
physician,  with  a  basket  on  one  arm,  and 


a  staff  in  the  other  hand,  stooping  along 
the  ground,  in  quest  of  roots  and  herbs  to 
concoct  his  medicines  withal. 

(To  h  contitwed.) 
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Akk  we  not  right  in  saying  no  bill  o 
late  years  has  been  so  thoroughly  popular 
ns  the  one  which  heads  our  paper  ?  Are 
we  not  also  correct  when  we  state  that  no 
bill,  whether  of  late  or  former  years,  has 
ever  1>ecn  so  little  understood  as  this  said 
Divorce  Act  ?  And  no  wonder,  while,  as 
our  witty  contemporary  remarks — 

tlie  mere  namInK  Its  name 
Inonehomeof  ten  thousand  In  Kiighind  is  shame. 
Rut,  surely,  we  arc  not  forbidden  to  examine 
any  question,  and  look  into  the  various 
bearings  of  any  matter,  simply  because  it  is 
ciipable  of  being  handled  improperly. 

Was  ever  such  a  conglomeration  of  in- 
consutoncies  as  is  exhibited  in  our  every¬ 
day  life  with  regard  to  affairs  of  tliis  sort  ? 
We  lUlow  ourselves,  and  not  unfreqnently 
our  children,  to  rend  the  papers — from  the 
lordly  Times  to  Uoyds  Weekly  Keaspaper, 
inclusive ;  we  do  not  scruple  to  mix 
freely  with  all  sorts  and  shades  of 
company,  and  from  these  two  sources 
alone  we  and  they  gather  some  pretty 
accurate  ideas  of  the  great  sins  and  great 
vices  of  large  cities.  Moreover,  most  of  us 
arc  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment  read  aloud  before  our  families 
and  oiu:  neighbours  every  Sunday ;  and 
the  reformers,  we  believe,  drew  up  an  ex¬ 
position  on  this  subject  long  enough  to 
form  one  whole  homily,  and  which  ought, 
by  right,  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  ex¬ 
pounded  from  every  pulpit  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Rut,  well-a-day,  we  are  all  so  silent  on 
such  sins  now,  that,  but  for  the  recent  rubs 
which  memory  has  received  from  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  might  almost  fancy  this  to  be  the 
immaculate  age ;  and,  though  a  great 
change  has  been  effected  hi  the  laws,  we 
are  so  frightened  to  speak  about  that 
change,  that  half  of  us  have  little  or  no 
idea  of  cither  the  alterations  made  or  the 
benefits  likely  to  accrue.  But,  as  it  is  our 
decided  opinion  that — 

^V'bUe  mssculine’s  vicious  and  feminine's  weak, 
we  ought  to  know  the  truth,  the  wfacte 
:  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  we  shaU, 
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point  M  settled.  A  tendency  to  speculation,  come  like  nature,  is  to  be  c.ss«ntially  modi- 
though  it  may  keep  woman  quiet,  os  it  fied,  before  woman  can  be  allowed  to 
does  man,  yet  makes  her  sad.  She  discerns,  assume  what  seems  a  fair  and  suitable  posi- 
it  may  be,  such  a  hopeless  task  before  her.  tion.  Finally,  all  other  difficulties  being 
As  a  first  step,  the  whole  system  of  society  obviated,  woman  cannot  take  advantage  of 
is  to  be  tom  down,  and  built  up  anew,  these  preliminary  refonns,  until  she  herself 
Then,  the  very  nature  of  the  opposite  sex,  shall  have  undergone  a  still  mightier 
or  its  long  hereditary  habit,  which  has  be-  change ;  in  which,  perhaps,  the  ethereal 


essence,  whertnn  she  has  her  tniest  lile, '  momitable  precipice ;  now  starting  back 
will  be  found  to  have  evaporated.  A  |  from  a  deep  chasm.  There  was  wild  and. 
woman  never  overcomes  these  problems  by  I  ghastly  scenery  all  around  her,  and  a 
any  exercise  of  thought.  They  are  not  to  home  and  comfort  nowhere.  At  times  a 
be  solved,  or  only  in  one  way.  If  her  heart '  fearful  doubt  strove  to  jwssess  her  soul, 
chance  to  come  uppermost,  they  vanish.  j  whether  it  were  not  better  to  send  Pearl 
Thus  Hester  Pryiine,  whoso  heart  had  at  once  to  heaven,  and  go  herself  to  such 
lost  its  regular  and  healthy  throb,  wandered  j  futurity  as  Eternal  Justice  should  provide, 
without  a  clue  in  the  ^rk  labyrinth  of  The  scarlet  letter  had  not  dune  its  office, 
mind ;  now  turned  aside  by  an  insur- 1  Now,  however,  her  interview  with  the 
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be  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Juaticc  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Cointnon 
Pleas,  the  I^ord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer;  the  senior  Puisne  Judge  for 
the  time  being  in  each  nf  the  three  last- 
mentioned  courts,  and  the  .Judge  of  the 
new  Court  of  Probate.  The  latter  is  to  be 
eoUed  the  .Judge  Ordinary  of  tlie  court, 
and  will  be  empowered  to  dispose  alone  of 
all  matrimonial  causes,  except  petitions 
for  a  divorce,  or  fur  annulling  a  marriage, 
or  for  applications  of  a  new  trial,  .special 
cases,  &c. 

Petitions  fur  the  dissolution  or  annulling 
of  a  marriage,  or  applications  for  new  trials, 
or  issues  before  a  jury,  must  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  not  less  than  three  judges  of  tlie  court 
constituted  a.s  above,  of  whom  the  Judge 
Ordinary  is  to  be  one. 

The  new  court  will  be  open  for  practice 
both  to  the  advocates  and  proctors  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practise  in  any  ecclesiastical 
court  in  England ;  and  also  to  all  barristers, 
attorneys,  and  solicitors  entitled  to  practise 
in  any  of  the  superior  courts  at  West¬ 
minster  ;  thus  the  monopoly  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  lawyers  is  very  properly  abolished. 
In  addition  to  this  central  Court  for  Divorce 
and  Matrimoniid  Causes — which  can  alone 
decree  a  divorce — every  judge  of  assize 
may  entertain  and  grant  applications  for  a 
“judicial  sepiuntion''  from  persons  resident 
in  the  country  where  the  assizes  are  held. 
An  appeal  will,  however,  lie  from  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  the  court  in  lx>ndon. 

The  business  of  the  new  court  will  there¬ 
fore  consist  in  granting  divorces,  in  decree¬ 
ing  judicial  separation,  in  protecting  tlie 
wife’s  property  when  deserted  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  in  entertaining  suits  of  nullity  of 
marriage,  suits  for  restitution  of  eonjngal 
rights,  and  other  matrimonial  suits  (if  any), 
except  those  with  regard  to  the  granting 
of  marriage  licences. 

By  the  27th  section  of  this  act,  any 
husband  may  present  a  petition  to  the 
eourt  praying  for  n  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  his  wife's  adultery.  The  wife  who  seeks 
a  divorce,  must,  however,  be  prepared  to 
lay  a  wider  basis  for  her  application.  The 
Legislature  has  not  thought  Ht  to  establish 
a  complete  reciprocity  between  the  sexes ; 
and  the  riroplc  adultery  of  the  husband  will 
not  entitle  a  wife  to  seek  a  release  from  the 
matrimonial  tie.  She  must  allege,  and  be 


prepared  to  prove,  one  or  more  of  five 
abominations  named  in  the  27th  section. 

Whether  presented  by  husband  or  wife, 
the  petition  will  be  in  the  same  form,  and 
must  state  os  distinctly  as  the  natureo 
the  case  admits,  the  facts  on  which  the 
claim  to  have  the  marriage  dissolved  t 
foimded.  It  is  presumed  that  the  new 
court  will,  in  this  respect,  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  so,  the  petition  must 
begin  by  stating  the  date  and  place  of 
marriage ;  mention  how  long  the  partiea 
have  lived  together;  state  tlie  period  of 
their  separation,  if  they  did  not  live  to¬ 
gether  at  the  time  of  the  adultery;  montioa 
if  there  has  been  any,  and  if  so  what,  issue, 
of  the  marriage ;  indicate  the  time  and  efe- 
cumstances  of  the  offence  ;  mention  tha 
name  of  the  adulterer,  if  known ;  and  con¬ 
clude  with  a  prayer  that  the  court  would 
pronounce  sentence'  of  divorce. 

Together  with  the  petition,  the  petitioner 
will  have  to  file  an  affidavit,  verifying  the 
same  so  fur  as  he  or  she  is  able ;  and 
stating  that  there  is  no  collusion  or  con¬ 
trivance  between  the  deponent  and  the 
other  party  to  the  marriage.  Any  wilful 
falsehood  in  the  statements  contained  in 
such  affidavit  will  be  perjury,  and  punish¬ 
able  as  such. 

The  petition  must,  imder  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  served  on  the  party  soni^t 
to  be  affected  by  it,  cither  within  or  with¬ 
out  her  Majesty’s  dominions,  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  court ;  and  there  will  be 
one  difference  between  the  petitions  of  hus¬ 
band  and  of  wife — for,  while  the  husband 
must  make  the  adulterer  a  defendant,  no 
similar  obligation  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
imposed  on  the  wife. 

Such  are  the  requisite  fonndations  of  a 
petition  for  a  divorce  to  be  presented  by 
either  husband  or  wife ;  and  such  the  kind 
of  case  which  either  must  make  out,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  most  be  done.  Bnt 
j  it  floet  not  follow  that  a  ditwrre  will  enino 
!  when  such  a  cate  it  made  out.  It  is  ex- 
1  pressly  enacted,  that  when  a  petition  k 
presented,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  satisfy  itself,  so  far  as  it  reasonably  can, 
not  only  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged 
by  the  petitioner,  but  also  whether  he  or 
she  has  been  in  any  manner  accessory  to, 
or  conniving  at,  the  adultery,  or  has  con¬ 
doned  the  same.  The  languaye  of  ihit 
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at  the  riek  of  being  classed  with  all  the  bility  of  temper.  Nor  have  there  been 
dark  and  improper  characters  from  the  old  wanting  some  to  recommend  that  the 
heathens  downwards,  commence  an  analysis  example  should  be  followed  in  England; 
of  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  and  that,  at  any  rate,  a  much  greater 
therein.  liberty  of  divorce  should  be  granted  than 

We  are  not  going  now  to  enter  into  the  is  conferred  by  the  present  bill.  Its  framers, 
question  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  however,  have  wisely  confined  themselves 
or  give  a  liistory  of  divorce.  Those  who  to  that  measure  of  relief  for  which  there 
are  carious  upon  those  branches  of  the  is  a  distinct  Scripture  warrant ;  and,  in 
salqect  will  see  a  lung  article  in  the  July  doingso,  they  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
number  of  this  Magazine,  for  185G,  where  the  soundest  teaching  of  experience.  “  If 
we  have  also  given  the  opinions  of  Lords  ,  it  were  a  question  of  humanity  simply,” 
Eldon,  Lyndliorst,  and  Brougham.  i  .said  Lord  Stowell,  “and  of  humanity 

In  endeavouring  to  simplify  the  new  act,  which  confined  its  views  merely  to  the 
we  shall  have  to  explain  some  of  the  terms  happiness  of  the  present  parties,  it  would  be 
and  principles  which  it  borrows  from  the  a  question  easily  decided  upon  first  impreS' 
Eeolesiastical  Marriage  Law,  and  without  sions.  Everybody  must  feel  a  wish  to  separate 
which  it  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  from  each  other  those  who  cannot  live  to- 
the  general  public.  As  are  shall  have  oc-  gether  with  any  degree  of  harmony,  and 
cusion  to  use  the  terms,  “divorce  n  metuA  consequently  with  any  degree  of  happiness. 
e< tAoro,” and “ divorced  eincWomntrieumii,’'  The  law  has,  however,  said,  that  married 
it  may  be  well  to  say  at  once  that  the  persons  shall  kot  be  legally  separated  upon 
former  separates  the  parties  from  “  bed  the  mere  disinclination  of  one  or  both  to 
and  bosurd,”  ns  it  is  generally  expressed,  cohabit  together.  The  disinclination  must 
L  s.,  releases  them  from  the  obligation  to  be  founded  upon  reasons  which  the  law 
live  together,  but  leaves  them  still  husband  iqrprovcs." 

and  wife ;  while  the  latter  severs  utterly  “  To  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  law  is 
the  matrimonial  tie,  renders  them  no  longer  no  part  of  the  office  of  a  judge ;  but  if  it 
husband  and  wife,  and  allows  either,  or  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
both,  to  marry  again.  the  law,  in  this  respect,  has  acted  with  its 

Now  be  it  understood,  once  and  for  alL  usual  wisdom  and  humanity,  for,  although 
the  new  act  does  kot,  in  any  way,  relax  in  particular  cases  the  repugnance  of  the 
the  matrimonial  tie,  neither  does  it  tend,  in  law  to  dissolve  the  oblig^ious  of  matri- 
aay  material  degree,  to  increase  the  causes  monial  cohabitations  may  operate  with 
of  divorce.  What  in  reality  it  does  do  is,  great  severity  upon  individuals,  yet  it 
merely  to  render  attainable  at  a  moderate  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the 
expense  that  which  before  entailed  a  very  general  happiness  of  married  life  is  secured 
large  outlay — in  short,  it  enables  a  divorce  by  its  indissolubility.  When  people  under- 
to  Im  obtained  by  one  proceeding  instead  stand  that  they  .mi:st  live  together  except 
of  three.  Hitherto  it  was  a  standing  order  for  a  very  few  reasons  known  to  tlie  law, 
of  the  House  of  Lords  that,  before  present-  they  leani  to  soften  by  mutual  accommo- 
ing  a  bill  for  a  divorce  A  einculo-U.  to  dation  that  yoke,  wliich  they  know  they 
obtidn  power  to  marry  again — the  petitioner  cannot  shake  off:  they  become  good 
should  have  obtained  a  divorce  d  mensa  a  luubands  and  wives  from  the  necessity  of 
(A«ro  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and,  !  remaining  husbands  and  wives ;  for  neces- 
although  it  was  not  strictly  necessary,  and  |  sity  is  a  powerful  master  in  teacliing  the 
there  have  been  some  exceptions,  the  re-  duties  wliich  it  imposes.” 
cent  practice  required  that  the  recovery  of  Tlio  new  act  will  come  into  operation 
Mibstantialdamagesinan  action  of ertm.con.  on  such  day  —  not  sooner  tliaii  the  1st 
should  have  proved  the  opinion  of  a  jury  January,  IHIS — as  her  Mqje.sty  shall,  by 
that  the  husbimd  was  acting  with  bond  Jidet,  order  in  council,  to  be  made  not  less  than  a 
and  that  he  had  in  no  way  contribo^  to  month  previously,  appouit. 
his  own  dishonour.  The  court  will  hold  its  sittings  in  Ixindon 

In  many  Protestant  countries  a  divorce  or  Middlesex,  unless  her  Majesty,  by  order 
can  be  obtained  on  a  variety  of  grounds —  in  couikU,  shall  appoint  another  place, 
in  some,  on  aocouut  of  a  mere  incoropati-  |  The  officers  belonging  to  this  court  will 
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clause  is  very  strong ;  it  does  not  merely  i  new  court  will  Lave  tlie  effect  of  a  divorce 
permit  the  other  side  to  allefte  against  the  d  men>4  et  thoro,  together  with  other  im- 
petitioner  the  grounds  referred  to,  but  im-  portant  consequences, 
poses  upon  the  court  the  duty  of  satisfying  The  effect  of  a  sentence  of  judicial  sepa- 
itself  that  the  petitioner  is,  and  has  been,  ration  will  be  not  to  dissolve  the  marriage, 
iotsA  file  in  his  or  her  proceedings.  For  but  to  authorise  tlie  husband  and  wife  to 
that  purpose  they  may  order  the  attendance  live  apart,  to  release  them  from  the  per- 
of  the  petitioner,  and  may  examine  him  or  |  formance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
her  on  oath,  on  the  hearing  of  aiiv  petition.  |  marriage-contract,  and  to  take  away  from 
The  petition  must  be  dismissed  unless,  in  |  either  the  right  which  he  or  she  would  have 
addition  to  proof  of  the  act  of  adultery,  j  to  commence  a  suit  for  restitution  of  con- 
the  court  be  also  satisfied  that  the  peti-  jugal  rights  if  the  separation  were  merely 
tioner  lias  not,  during  the  marriage,  con-  '  voluntary.  After  u  decree  of  “  judici^ 
nived  at  the  adultery  of  the  other  party,  or  .  separation,’’  and  while  the  separation  con- 
condoned  it ;  and  further,  that  there  is  no  tinues,  tlie  wife  will  be  considered  as  a 
collusion  between  the  parties  in  the  prose-  ’^jemme  sole — t.  e.,  a  single  woman.  She 
cution  of  the  petition.  Then  comes  the  m.ay,  as  a  single  woman,  acquire  any  pro- 
question  of  the  lapse  of  time  that  may  petty,  and,  as*  such,  dispose  of  it  again, 
occur  between  the  commission  of  the  She  may  contract,  sue,  and  be  sued,  as  if 
offence  and  the  proceedings  for  redress,  she  were  unmarried,  without  her  husband 
Now,  there  has  never  been  any  statute  of  incurring  any  liability  on  her  account,  or 
limitations  with  respect  to  a  matter  of  this  having  any  right  to  interfere  with  her ;  at 
kind.  A  husband  might  ijroceed  after  any  |  the  same  time,  however,  notlung  shall  pre¬ 
length  of  time,  either  in  the  House  of  i.ords  j  vent  the  wife  from  joining,  at  any  time 
or  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  if  any  during  such  separation,  m  the  exercise  of 
considerable  interval  had  elapsed,  both  imy  joint  power  given  to  herself  and  hus- 
tribuuals  were  always  indisposed  to  relieve  band.  If  she  die  possessed  of  property 
a  party  who  appeared  to  have  slumbered  which  she  has  acquired  subsequent  to  the 
over  his  own  dishonour,  and  were  inclined  separation,  she  may  dispose  of  it  by  will 
to  infer  either  insincerity  in  the  complaint  without  his  consent;  and  if  she  die  intestate, 
or  acquiescence  in,  or  condonation  otj  the  it  will  go  to  her  heirs  hi  the  same  manner 
Lqjury.  The  new  court,  acting  upon  the  as  it  would  in  case  her  husband  were  then 
suggestion  contained  hi  the  31st  section,  -dead.  Moreover,  should  she  and  her  hus- 
wiU  no  doubt  be  equally  rigid  in  demanding  i  band  again  cohabit,  any  property  to  which 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  any  unusual  j  she  may  be  entitled  at  the  commencement 
delay  hi  petitioning  its  aid.  of  the  renewed  cohabitation  will  be  held  to 

A  decree  of  divorce  enables  the  divorced  '  her  separate  use,  and  she  will  therefore  still 
parties  to  mairy  again,  which  liberty  of  retahi  the  full  power  of  dealing  with  it  by 
re-marriage  extends  to  the  guilty  as  well  will  or  otherwise,  unless  she  and  her  hus- 
as  the  innocent  party,  and  to  the  union  of  band  should  otherwise  agree  in  writing 
that  guilty  party  with  his  or  her  paramour  whilst  still  sei)arate.  It  is  to  be  particularly 
— which  latter  clause  we  look  upon  with  a  noticed  that,  by  this  2r)th  section,  they 
very  suspicious  eye ;  we  regard  it  as  the  may,  under  these  circumstances,  make 
only  objectionable  passage,  perhaps,  in  tlie  such  an  agreement — a  provision  which,  for 
whole  bill;  and  so  large  a  party  in  Parliament  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  English 
opposed  it,  that  Goveniment  were  obliged  to  law,  allows  a  husband  and  wife  to  contract 
insert  a  clause  having  regard  to  the  scru-  together  ns  two  distinct  individuals, 
pies  of  a  large  body  of  the  clergj- — tlie  57.th  In  case  of  a  judicial  separation  a  husband 

section  declaruig  that  they  shall  not  be  ^  will  not  in  an  ordinary  way  be  liable  for 
compelled  to  solemnise  the  marriage  of  any  ,  debts  contracted  by  his  wife,  but  he  will  be 
person  whose  former  marriage  may  have  ‘  liable  fur  necessaries  supplied  for  her  use  if 
been  dissolved  on  the  ground  of  his  or  her  '  he  does  not  pay  any  alimony  (or  allowance) 
adultery.  Their  church,  however,  is  to  be  ordered  to  be  paid  by  court, 
open  for  the  performance  of  the  rite  by  any  |  If  a  husband  and  wife,  after  judicial 
cler^man  who  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  |  separation,  come  together  again,  and  renew 
officiate.  A  judicial  separation  under  the  |  their  cohabitation  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
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renal  of  the  decree,  the  latter  may  still 
he  sued,  and  made  liable  as  a  single  woman, 
and  the  husband  will  not  be  responsible  to 
any  of  the  creditors  whose  debts  were  con¬ 
tracted  subsequent  to  the  decree  of  separa¬ 
tion,  but  before  its  reversal. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  sentence  of 
udicial  separation  may  be  obtiuned  are 
three — fint,  adultery ;  second,  cruelty  ; 
third,  desertion,  continued  for  two  years  or 
upwards  without  any  reasonable  excuse. 

In  considering  whether  a  wife  is  entitled 
to  a  sentence  of  separation  by  reason  of 
her  husband's  cruelty,  the  law  presumes 
her  not  to  have  been  the  authoress  of  her 
own  sufferings.  It  only  affords  redress  on  the 
presumption  that  her  own  conduct  has  been 
proper ;  if  not,  the  remedy  is  in  her  own 
power,  she  has  only  to  change  her  conduct ; 
otherwise  the  wife  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  misconduct  herself,  provoke  the 
ill-treatment,  and  then  complain.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  law  would  not  interfere  if 
misconduct  is  visited  by  the  husband  with 
intemperate  violence.  There  may  be  fail¬ 
ings,  if  inordinately  resented,  and  visited 
with  harsh  and  more  than  due  authority, 
upon  a  complaint  of  which  the  court  would 
not  decline  to  interfere.  But,  if  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  wife  be  entirely  incompatible 
with  her  duty,  if  it  bo  violent  and  out¬ 
rageous,  if  it  justly  provoke  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  husband,  and  cause  danger  to 
his  person,  she  must  reform  her  own  dis¬ 
position  and  manners;  she  must  remedy 
the  evil  by  changing  her  own  measures,  in 
which  case  the  evils  will  cease  with  the 
behaviour  which  produced  them ;  and,  if 
they  do  not,  she  may  then  complain  to  the 
court,  and  solicit  its  interference  with  effect. 

The  action  for  crin.  con.,  which  has  long 
been  the  theme  of  judicial  denunciation,  is 
abolished  by  clause  59  of  the  present  act; 
but  the  husband  may,  by  petition,  claim 
damages  from  any  person  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  committed  adultery  with  the 
wife  of  the  petitioner;  and  while,  as  under 
the  old  action  of  crim.  con.,  the  wife  was 
no  party  to  the  proceedings,  and  her 
character  was  liable  to  be  taken  away 
without  her  having  an  opportunity  of  de¬ 
fending  it,  she  must,  under  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure,  be  a  defendant,  together  with  the 
alleged  adulterer,  and  will  be  enabled,  if 
she  think  fit,  to  appear  and  defend  herself 
by  eoonsel.  Moreover,  under  the  old  law. 


the  damages  were  necessarily  paid  to  the 
husband ;  now  the  court  will  have  power 
to  direct  that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  those 
awarded  by  the  jury  on  a  petition,  shall  he 
settled  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  (if 
any)  of  the  marriage,  or  as  a  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  wife. 

Formerly,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
'  bring  an  action  for  damages,  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  obtaining  a  divorce.  In  future, 
however,  no  husband  need  claim  damages, 
unless  he  think  fit,  nor  will  his  right  to  a 
divorce  be  prejudiced  by  his  abstaining 
from  taking  pecuniary  compensation  for" 
his  dishonour. 

While  a  suit  for  judiciid  separation  is 
pending,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  court  to 
order  alimony,  and  to  grant  the  svife  a 
sum  about  equal  to  the  fillh  part  of  the 
husband’s  income ,  and  if  in  the  event  of 
the  suit  the  wife  appear  to  be  the  injured 
party,  a  much  larger  allowance  will  be 
made  for  permanent  alimony,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts  usually  giving  about  a 
third  of  a  husband's  income  in  such  cases; 
but  they  gave  a  larger  proportion  when  the 
income  was  large  than  when  it  was  small, 
except  in  coses  where  the  husband  derived 
his  income  from  his  own  personal  exer¬ 
tions  ;  where  there  is  a  material  alteration 
of  circumstances,  a  change  in  the  rate  of 
alimony  may  be  made.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  always  in  the  habit  of  compel¬ 
ling  the  husband  to  preside  the  svife  with 
means  to  ap[>ear  by  counsel  against  a 
divorce  bill,  and  no  doubt  the  new  court 
will  find  means  to  secure  the  same  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  to  an  accused,  but  probably 
helpless,  woman. 

The  new  act  also  enables  the  court,  if 
it  think  fit,  to  make  it  a  condition  of  their 
decreeing  a  divorce,  that  the  husband  shall, 
by  a  proper  deed,  to  be  approved  by  one 
of  the  conveyancing  counsel  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  secure  to  his  wife  such  a 
gross  sum,  or  such  a  life  annuity,  as  they 
shall  deem  reasonable,  “  having  regard  to 
her  fortune  (if  any),  to  the  ability  of  the 
husband  and  the  conduct  of  the  parties” 
(sec.  32). 

If  the  wife  is  entitled  to  any  pro¬ 
perty,  the  court,  in  pronouncing  a  de¬ 
cree  of  divorce, -or  judicial  separation, 
may  order  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  to 
be  settled  for  the  benefit  of  the  innocent 
party,  or  the  children  of  the  marriage. 
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One  of  the  most  important  question* 
which  naturally  arises  in  the  course  of  the 
matrimonial  cause,  relates  to  the  custody 
of  the  children  of  parents  between  whom 
unhappy  differences  have  arisen  ;  the  new 
court  will  be  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  in 
tlie  course  of  any  suit  for  divorce  or  judicial 
separation,  to  make  permanent  provision 
with  rcs|iect  to  the  custody  of  the  children 
of  the  parties  petitioning ;  and  as  there 
may  be  cases  in  which,  from  family  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  will  l)e  desirable  to  keep  the 
children  under  the  care  of  a  court  able  to 
^  keep  a  surveillance  over  them  and  their 
guardians,  the  new  court  is  authorised  to 
take  steps,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  for  placing 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  and  even  in  cases  only  of  judicial 
aeparation.  where  circumstances  tend  to 
show  that  the  mother  is  an  unfit  person  for 
the  core  and  education  of  children,  she  will 
be  deprived  of  them,  even  under  seven 
years  of  age. 

One  of  the  best  clauses  of  this  bill  is  the 
21st,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  a  wife, 
deserted  by  her  husband,  may,  at  any  time 
ajitr  tuch  desertiim,  if  resident  within  the 
inetro|>olitan  district,  apply  to  a  police 
magistrate,  or  if  resident  in  the  country,  to 
jnstices  in  petty  sessions,  fur  an  order  to 
protect  any  money  or  property  she  may 
acquire  by  her  own  lawful  industry  ;  and 
if  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  such  desertion, 
and  that  the  same  was  without  reasonable 
cause,  and  that  the  wife  is  maintaining 
herself  by  her  own  industry,  or  property, 
the  magistrate  may  give  to  the  wite  an 
order,  protecting  her  earnings  from  her 
husband,  and  all  creditors  and  persons 
claiming  imder  him.  Great  care  must, 
however,  be  taken  that  this  order  be 
entered,  witliin  ten  days  of  its  being  made, 
with  the  registrar  of  the  county  court 
district  in  which  the  wife  is  resident ;  and 
if  it  should  have  been  unduly  obtaiue  , 
the  husband,  or  any  of  his  cr^itors,  may 
apply  to  the  court  wltich  granted  it,  for  its 
discharge.  But  if,  wliile  such  an  order  is 
in  force,  and  after  notice  of  it,  the  husband, 
or  any  of  his  creditors,  seize  any  of  the 
wife’s  property,  she  may,  by  action,  re¬ 
cover  from  them  double  its  value. 

Such  is  a  rapid,  but,  we  hope,  not 
superficial  glance  at  the  new  inatrinioiiiul 
bill,  which,  afler  many  years'  tarrying,  has 
come  at  last.  It  reads  well,  appears 


reasonable  in  all  its  bearings,  and  it* 
framers  have  evidently  tried  honestly  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  classes,  and  every 
description  of  cose. 

We  ho}>e  it  may  prove  as  effectual  in 
practice  as  it  seems  sensible  in  theory ;  to 
let  those  loving  couples  amongst  our  readers 
who  are  horrified  at  the  bill — who  trembi* 
at  the  bare  idea  of  divorce — remember  that 
the  law  is  only  n  terror  to  evil  doers,  and 
that  neither  the  dying  statutes  of  the  old 
courts,  nor  the  more  vigorous  enactments 
of  the  new  bill,  will  alter  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  happv  family  of  the 
Cooings,  at  I'nion-villa,  /..ove-lanc. 


THE  JEVVEL  OF  POISON. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

I. — THE  MASKED  M-TTIALS. 

Aboct  the  beginning  of  summer  in  the 
year  of  grace  1(!13,  there  stood  upon  the 
hanks  of  the  Thames,  a  little  above  Batter¬ 
sea,  one  of  those  irregular  and  many-gabled 
dwellings,  that,  altered  and  extended  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  whim  or  necessity  of  it* 
different  owners,  and  ornamented  to  the 
taste  of  each  succeeding  reign,  seem  to  defy 
authentic  description. 

A  narrow  terrace  or  balcony,  with  some 
half-dozen  broad  stone  steps  in  its  centre, 
and  protected  by  a  low,  heavy  balustrade, 
ran  along  one  extremity  of  the  building, 
and  conducted  to  the  water's  edge.  Three 
tall  windows,  of  the  Tudor  architecture, 
opened  from  an  apartment  upon  this  minia¬ 
ture  esphuiade,  and,  by  means  of  the  stairs, 
formed  what  might  be  denominated  its 
river  entrance. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  as  it  is  im- 
m.aterial  to  our  story,  we  sliall  omit  further 
mention  ;  and  proceed  at  once  throng  one 
of  the  open  castmeiits  that  conducted  from 
the  terrace,  and  beg  the  reader  to  accom¬ 
pany  us  to  the  chamber  within. 

This  apartment  was  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  ;  the  entire  circumference  of  it*  high 
walls  being  elotlied  in  brilliiuit  tapestry, 
on  which  was  woven,  in  rich  and  har¬ 
monious  <-olours,  the  whole  history  of 
the  lust  reign's  great  triumph — the  defeat 
of  the  Armada.  A  murblo  chimney- 
piece,  whose  capaciotu  throat  was  HIM 
with  a  huge  bough,  hewn  from  an  apple 
tree,  and  covered  with  hali-devcioped  firuit, 
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and  the  deep-Riink  portal  were  the  only 
parts  of  the  chamber  unco%’erod  by  the 
elaborate  arras.  The  floor  was  carpeted 
with  n  dark  baize  rug,  and  round  the  room 
were  arranged  some  dght  or  ten  straight, 
tall  chairs,  with  narrow  Tseats  and  padded 
backs.  A  square  table,  covered  to  the 
ground  with  a  piece  of  fine-wrought  and 
deep-bordered  tai)e8try,  stood  in  the  centre  ; 
while,  suspended  on  a  pole  that  traversed 
tlie  three  windows,  hung  damask  curti\ms, 
drawn  back  on  cither  side  by  bullion  cord 
and  tassels. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  chairs,  her  beautiful 
chin  resting  on  her  parted  fingers,  and  the 
white  rounded  elbowjust  touching  the  edge 
of  the  rich  table-cover,  eat  the  vain  but 
lovely  Marianna  Overbury,  the  court  belle 
and  most  accomplished  coquette  of  her  age. 
The  enormous  farthingale  or  hoop  in  which 
she  was  attired,  adth  tlie  double  petticoat  of 
blue  and  amber  satin,  with  the  ruff,  bands, 
and  oolkr,  stiffened  like  boards  with  yellow 
starch  ;  the  jewelled  stomacher,  the  high- 
heeled  slioe  and  clocked  stockings ;  with 
the  small  quaint  and  pointed  cap-formed, 
on  the  whole,  a  costume  formal,  stiff,  and 
most  inelegant.  Yet  was  Miss  Overbury ’s 
beauty  so  great,  her  personal  and  natural 
attractions  so  fiscinating.  that  the  beholder, 
lost  hi  the  contemplation  of  her  charms, 
forgot  the  objectionable  garb  in  which  she 
was,  from  fashion,  habitcil,  and  saw  akmc 
the  lastrous  eyes,  the  coral  lips,  the  dimpled 
chin,  and  all  the  witching  loveliness  that 
played  hisidiously  in  her  every  look,  and 
her  beguiling  and  infectious  smile. 

Kemoved  a  sliort  distance  from  the  table, 
with  the  lefl  hand  curved  and  resting  on 
the  guarded  hilt  of  his  sword,  while  the 
right,  with  lient  fingers  and  upturned  palm, 
was  advanced,  in  easy  action,  towards  the 
lady  before  him.  stof  the  young  and  un¬ 
fortunate  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The 
dress  of  this  celebrated  man  was  of  a  rich 
but  somewhat  melancholy  ca.st,  agreeing 
with  the  general  tenonr  of  his  mind ;  and 
though  strictly  in  the  fashion,  was  in  all 
parts  sober  and  subdued,  and  worn  les.s  for 
display  than  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  arbitrary  custom.  Ills  short  doublet, 
terminating  in  innumerable  tabs,  was  of  a 
dark  plum  colour,  and  the  false  sleeves, 
hanging  far  behind,  were  lined  with  liglit 
taffeta.  A  wide  stiff  collar,  edged  with 
lace,  standing  hori/.ontolly  out  from  tlie 
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neck,  and  dyed  with  saffron  starcli,  was  in 
this  instance  used  instead  of  the  ruff. 

His  short  stuffed  tranks  or  Venetian 
hose  were  covered  with  loose  broad  strap.s, 
richly  embroidered,  or  guarded,  os  it  was 
then  called,  and  studded  with  small  but¬ 
tons,  discovering  between  their  partings  the 
velvet  trunks  below.  The  dark  silk 
stockings,  secured  below  the  knees  by 
embroidered  garters,  were  fastened  in  a  bow 
on  the  outer  side  of  each  leg,  while  the 
squaret-oed  russet  shoe,  with  a  fidl  rosette 
of  silk  ribbon,  completed  the  costume. 

The  features  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  at 
this  period,  when  at  the  age  of  two  and 
tliirty,  were  not  what  might  be  called 
handsome,  hut  tlicro  was  a  pleasing  truth¬ 
fulness — a  calm  philosophy — in  every  linea¬ 
ment  that  impressed  respect,  and,  if  they 
did  not  inspire  admiration,  awoke  a  con¬ 
fidence  and  begot  a  trust  from  the  beholder. 
There  was,  too,  an  "easy  dignity — a  resolved 
purpose — in  liis  words,  look,  and  action 
that  disarmed  levity  and  at  once  compelled 
attention  and  regard. 

“Think  not,  Marianna  Overhury,”  stud 
her  brother,  contiiming  some  previous  re¬ 
mark,  as  his  figure  fell  into  the  calm  attitude 
in  which  wc  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
him,  and  speaking  with  steady  enunciation, 
while  his  deep  voice  lent  a  hannony  to 
every  word,  and  impressed  each  sentence 
with  a  manly  and  definitive  resolve ; 
“  think  not,  I  repent,  that  my  name,  my 
honour,  or  my  family  shall  be  impeach^ 
by  your  vanity  or  caprice  ;  or  that  I  will 
stand  tamely  by  and  see  yon  guilty  of  an 
act  that  in  the  lowest  of  your  sex  is  heartless 
selfishness — in  you  a  sin  and  glaring  vice !” 

“  Indeed,  my  sage  brother !"  replied  his 
sister,  with  a  liewitchiiig  smile,  half  turning 
her  head  towards  him  with  a  coquettish 
playfulness,  and  shaking  back  the  rinf^ets 
of  her  auburn  hair  to  expose  the  diamond 
pendents  from  her  small  ear.  “  And  sooth, 
now,  master  mine  and  brother  dominant, 
wli.at  wondrous  offence  have  I  committed 
that  you  should  dress  your  features  in  that 
giu-b  of  Puritan  philosophy  to  censure  poor 
me  ?  Grn'mercy  on  me !  but  you  look  for 
all  the  world  like  the  morality  in  a  stage 
mystery.  Ha,  Im,  lia !”  And  her  loud, 
clear  laugh  rang  round  the  room  like 
silvery  mii^ic,  n.s  she  leant  bock  in  licr  chair 
and  pointed  with  her  wliite  and  tiny  hand 
to  her  grave  and  sober-suited  brotliur. 
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“  You  have  tnily  named  it,  my  sister,  discernment — no  judgment  for  myself? 

It  is  an  offence — a  culpable  fault,"  resumed  inquired  his  sister,  proudly. 

Sir  Thomas.  “  You  have  had  all ;  done  all ;  made 

“  Nay,  mercy  me,  then !  Let  us  have  your  election." 
h,  mar  ;  and  give  me  grace  for  timely  “  And  will  break  it,  too,  if  it  dbpleasures 
amendment.’’  I  me.” 

“  Yoiur  le\ity,  I  fear,  will  give  you  gnice  |  “  Never,  Marianna,  never !”  replied  Sir 

for  nothing  half  so  estimable  as  reformation  ,  Thomas,  firmly. 

of  the  fault  I  mean."  “  Never  1  Tilly  v.ally,  brother !  I  will 

“  Thou  art  a  harsh  shriver,  brother.  |  have  my  own  way,  and  wed  whom  I  please. 
But  proceed."  I  Sir  Harry  .Seymore,  indeed  1  The  man's  a 

“  You  have  trifled  with  the  affections  of  fool  1” 
a  man  of  honour.  You  have  slighted  his  “  Beware,  sister,  lieware !  Till  within 

esteem ;  wounded  Ids  self-love - ”  -  two  months  since  England  held  not  for  your 

“Oh,  the  vain  mortal!  Vulnerable  eyes  a  man  so  estimable  or  so  noble  as  your 
man  I  Wounded  through  his  vanity,  and  ‘  elected  husband  and  my  sworn  friend.  And 
by  the  unprac’tised  hand  of  a  noviciate  y®**  have  allowed  a  villain,  a  low  advcn- 
woman.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oil,  doughty  war-  ‘urer,  a  mindless  fool,  a  court  toy,  a 
rior!”  cried  Marianna,  in  bantering  mirth,  i  monarch’s  plaything,  to  usurp  your  reason 
“Think  not  so  lightly,  sister,  of  your  '  “".d  yo”*;  heart  -  bartered  the 

fault  or  man’s  susccp4ility.  I  V'ould  j  f 

rather  run  my  rapier  Uirough  my  dear  8".'^  tins  summer  fly,  whose 

friend’s  heart  than  wound  the  self-respect  painted  wings  arc  all  his  wealth  ;  and  even 
that  is  aUke  to  man  and  woman  the  emu-  that-Heaven  !  my  heart  swells  to  t^k 
lous  shield  of  their  best  purixises.  Take  ‘‘-these  py  plumes  are  wnmg 
from  our  Uves  our  own  approval,  and  what  my  impovenshed  country  to  deck  tins  lean 
can  worlds  supply  to  fill  the  dangerous  void,  ,  beggarly  parasite  ^  , 

when  self-protecting  pride  is  gone  ?’’  ,  f  P«^“‘ 

_  ..  .  .,  „  the  honourable  Sir  1  homas  Overbury  called 

“Be  more  explicit  with  niy  fault :  my  ,  . 

as  pu  so  choicely  caU  it.  I  plead  |  parlSite,  companion,” 

Not  guilty  to  my  panel.  retorted  his  sister,  with  bitter  sarcasm. 

“  Have  you  not  accepted  Sir  Harry  “  Obedient  to  the  mandates  of  my  king,” 
Seymore,  my  friend,  your  early  companion,  '  replied  Sir  Thomas,  unmoved  by  his  sister’s 
as  your  affianced  suitor  ?"  demanded  her  i  taunt,  “  I  joined  the  Sovereign  in  the 
brother,  with  a  hasty  wave  of  his  hand  at  niost  unrcgal  task  of  giving  to  this  illiterate 
his  sister  s  evasion.  “  Be  pleased  to  an-  I  youth  that  little  knowledge  fortune  had 

J  bestowed  on  me  ;  the  chrysalis  was  then 
“  I  believe  there  wiw  some  such  declara-  unilcdgcd,  and  displayed  a  gratitude  for 
tion  on  his  part,’  replied  Marianna,  taking  niy  imweiuied  pains.  That  .service  past, 
up  a  fan  of  feathers,  with  an  ebony  hanffie,  I  and  the  base  insect  decked  with  coroneted 
and  waving  the  plumage  to  and  fro  with  ■  wings,  he  flies  above  my  aim  ;  and  studies 
assumed  indifference.  |  to  requite  the  man,  whose  counsel  guided 

“  Believe,  sister !’’  cried  Sir  Thomas,  |  his  successful  steps  and  placed  him  in  the 
quickly ;  “  can  your  pledged  word  and  |  air  on  which  he  soars,  by  seeking  to  lay 
recorded  promise  have  such  feeble  bold  on  dishonour  on  the  head  that  taught  his  ig- 
your  integrity  as  to  become  a  thing  of  sup-  I  iiorance  to  speak.” 

position  ?  Mark  me,  Marianna!  Sir  Harry  ;  “  May  I  not,  then,  claim  an  equal  right 

is  my  friend :  in  that  pledge  I  am  in  to  exemption  with  yourself,  imd  say  the 
honoiur  boiuid  as  deep  as  you  ;  and  as  your  man  I  loved  I  now  no  longer  like  ?"  ob- 
brother  first,  and  guardian  legally,  I  will  >  seived  Marianna. 

exact  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.”  “  On  just  and  open  evidence  yon  may — 

“  Nay,  now,  you  are  imperious.’’  you  should ;  but  you  have  it  not  to  urge. 

“  For  your  honour,  and  my  own,  I  will  The  only  fault  yonr  lover  has  is  his  devoted 
be  just.”  constancy,  under  all  caprice,  to  you  alone. 

“And  shall  I  have  no  will — ^no  eyes,  j  You  have,  before  the  open  court,  slighted 
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sister  so  deb.nsed  iis  muted  with  this  ■ricc- 
stamped  earl.” 

“  You  know  Sir  Harry  Seymore  has  re¬ 
nounced  all  pretension  to  my  hnnil,”  replied 
his  sister,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  her 
brother's  detenuined  miuiner,  and  speaking 


“There  let  it  perish,  then  I  For  by  my 
honour,  which  I  esteem  far  dearer  than  my 
life,  if  it  encircle  that  fair  brow  never  shall 
speech  pass  more  between  us.  Sooner 
would  I  take  the  aspiring  peasant  by  the 
hand  and  call  him  brother,  than  own  a 
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“  Arise,  my  lord ;  arise  t  Yon  do  per¬ 
plex  me.  I  pr’ythee,  my  lord,  arise  t” 
replied  .Marianna,  confused,  her  brother's 
threat  every  moment  ri“cnrriug  to  her  mind, 
and  prodneinj;  on  hpr  features  a  paiiifnl 
struprgle  between  pride  and  alarm. 

“  I  will  obey  yo>i,  lady,”  cried  lx>rd 
Rochester,  rising  from  Ins  knee,  and  draw- 
iiig  his  tall  and  handsome  form  up  to  its 
full  height,  and  throa'ing  upon  a  chair  his 
diamond-looped  hat ;  revealing  in  the  1 
light  of  the  wax  tapers  a  perfect  bla7.e  of 
gems,  that,  woven  into  chains,  laced  and 
intersected  the  breast,  sleeves,  and  tags  of 
his  doublet,  and  iMrdercsl  like  a  string  of 
stars  his  crimson  sword-belt,  displaying, 
with  all  the  prodigal  profusion  of  a  weak 
mind,  on  one  suit  the  revenue  of  a  prince¬ 
dom.  “  Madam,  1  obey.  Rut  wherefore 
this  anxiety  ?  Wliy  should  that  beaming 
face,  which  is  my  heaven  to  contemplate, 
be  shadowed  thus  by  some  dark  doubt — 
some  needless  fear?” 

“  Leave  me,  I.s>rd  Rochester ;  I  beseech 
you,  leave  me !  If  you  indeed  love  me, 
show  it  now  in  that,  and  prove  it  after  more 
in  deeds  than  words.  Rut  now,  oh,  now 
begone  !  At  once :  tarry  no  longer,  and 
do  not  (jucstion  me ;  but  fly  unmediately.’’ 

“  You  know  my  love  is  far  too  deeply 
proved  to  fear  or  doubt  shonld  I  for  once 
refuse,  presumptuously,  to  disobey  your 
strongly  expressed  desire.  What  danger  can 
befall  me  here,  before  tliis  temple  of  my 
faith,  where  my  recorded  vows  are  hourly 
centred  and  my  being  dedicated  ?’* 

“  Oh,  peace,  I  pray  you !  and  consult 
your  safety :  yo»i  arc  in  danger — imminent 
tuuard !”  cried  Marianna,  eagerly,  as  she 
wrung  her  hands  in  evident  distress  and 
apprehension. 

“ Danger,  again,  my  sweet!  Nay,  tell 
me  whence  these  fears  arise.  Ranish  them  | 
all,  my  love.  I  will  jirotect  you  against 
all  harm.  Save  only  me  from  the  more 
potent  deadliness  of  your  reserve ;  give  me 
that  siifety  from  your  free  love,  and  all  tlie 
world  is  then  at  peace  and  smiling.” 

“  .Alas,  alas  !  you  will  not  see.  It  is  my 
brother ;  he  is  incensed  against  you — 
threatens - ’’ 

“  A  summer  vapour,  my  sweet  love,  on 
friendship's  sky ;  a  trivial  shadowing  of  our 
true  hearts.  No  more,  believe  me.  A 
■mile,  a  hand,  a  look  will  wipe  the  difference 
out.  .iVnd  fbr  thy  take  I  will  be  first  to 
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make  atonement  and  re-cement  our  amity. 
Then  think  no  more  of  that,  my  heart's 
delight ;  but  let  ns  speak  of  love,  love  only, 
only  love !” 

“  Nay,  nay ;  his  anger  is  most  grave ; 
and  he  will  1)e  here  anon.  I  even  now 
expect  him  back.  Then  fly  at  once,  my 
lonl ;  begone  and  leave  me  1" 

“  Nay,  my  peerless  beauty,  wliy  draw 
upon  thy  hajipy  mind  such  harsh  alarms  ? 
Rest  thee  sure ;  there  is  no  cause  to  fear. 

I  met  your  brother's  barge  upon  the  water , 
and,  unseen  myself,  heard  his  direction  to 
be  rowad  to  Greenwich ;  and  as  the  tide 
will  ebb  ere  he  can  reach  his  point,  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  his  return  to-night.  And 
if  he  did,  what  has  Lord  Roche.ster  to  fear 
from  him  ?'' 

“  Alas !  I  apprehend  more  than  your 
confidence  adinits.” 

“  Or  shall  peruflt  me  to  entertiun.  You 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  our  dispute. 
Your  brother,  in  his  exacting  sense  of 
honour,  would  sacrifice  von  to  his  fidend 
Sir  Harry  Seymore  ;  and  for  the  same  end, 
to  cnisli  my  hopes  of  you,  urges  the  hate¬ 
ful  marriage  on  me  of  tlic  Lady  E.^sex.  So 
situated,  my  beloved,  what  can  I  do  but 
assume  compliance,  and  dissemble  ?  Fly 
wiUi  me  now,  beloved.  I  have  a  house 
prepared  at  Raruet,  where,  under  the  pro¬ 
tecting  shield  of  a  dear  friend,  a  lady  trusty 
and  honourable,  you  will  be  safe  till  holy 
wedlock  makes  you  mine  in  face  of  ^ 
duplicity  and  power.” 

“  I  may  not  hear  you — dare  not  quit  my 
brother's  roof.  Rut  wherefore  this  delay  ? 
why  not  perfonn  the  rite  at  once  ?  And 
then  I  care  not  where  you  take  mo  to,  till 
time  enables  you  to  own  me  us  your  lawful 
wife.” 

“  I  must  rejoin  the  king  at  Windsor  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  sweet  Resides,  the 
clergyman  to  whom  I  sjwke — good  Mistress 
Turner's  husband — wUl  not  return  from 
Oxlbixl  until  the  day  after  to-morrow,  by 
which  time  I  shall  have  performed  my  duty 
to  the  king,  and  craved  his  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  Fear  nothing,  love,  from  this  delay. 
Is  not  my  honour  pledged  to  your  confiding 
heart  ?  and  can  you  doubt  the  only  gage 
a  nobleman  can  give  ?” 

“  Oh,  had  I  doubted,  my  lord,  these 
meetings  had  never  lieen  ;  this  triiil  of  my 
love  had  never  ehonewd.  But  still,  what 
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no 

half  in  p^ue  at  the  deeertkm  of  her  lover. 

“  Yon  know  he  lia*  left.” 

“  Ye» ;  when  he  sow  you  fettei'ed  by  that 
alanderer  *  meMi.  He  felt  a  hesut  to  i-au^t 
was  all  unworthy  of  the  nobleness  of  his.  ' 
Nor  would  I  wrong  so  far  the  friend  I  love  ! 
as  offer  to  his  keeping  the  hand  without ' 
the  untrainmelled  soul  of  her  who  owned 
it.  Either  thou  iul  his,  perfect  in  love  and  ‘ 
honour,  us  befits  my  sister,  or  never  shall  he 
rail  you  wife.  Pause,  Marianna,  pause !  I 
This  sul>tle  villain  hovers  around,  bent  I 
solely  on  your  rain.  Already  has  his 
shameful  artifice  divorced  Ix>rd  Essex  from 
his  wife^  sad  he  but  araits  the  semblance  of 
a  decent  hour  to  make  the  guilty  woman 
his.  You  shake  your  head,  and  look  in¬ 
credulous.  What !  can  it  be  7  Has  Use 
base  Soot  dared  to  pour  his  damned  poison 
in  your  ear,  and  stop  the  utterance  of  your 
marveL  by  bis  pretold  tale  ?  And  has  he,  ' 

then,  presumed -  But  hear  me ;  and  | 

murit  me  wail  f  be  exclaimed,  as  he  strode  | 
up  to  the  table  astd  grasped  bis  sister's  arm, 
and  peered  mtesUdy  into  her  face,  as  if  to 
read  the  inmost  arorkings  of  her  mind. 

“  So,  von  dare  not  meet  my  gaze !  You 
cannot  your  eyes  to  mine,  and  answer 
with  an  honest  look,”  he  rontinued,  as 
Marianna's  countenance  grew  alternately 
pale  asid  flashed  beneath  his  scrutiny,  and  | 
her  eyes,  so  lately  defiant  and  mirthnil,  fell  I 
abashed  heibre  the  close  and  prolonged 
iiispeelian.  “  It  is  so,  then !  And  you  I 
have  met  him  here  1  Now  hear  me.  If  I 
ever  from  this  hour  you  meet  that  man  ! 
again,  to  whom  I  see  your  sense  and  soul  | 
arc  iKMsnd,  prepare  to  <^1  him  husbiind.  On  I 
the  instaat  wed  him !  Great  and  powerful  i 
as  be  is,  and  tliuugh  half  of  this  land’s  I 
sceptre  is  in  his  grasp,  he  shall  do  yon 
Justiee.  Right  shall  for  once  overcome  j 
might,  and  cunning  match  deceit.  I  swear  { 
it  I  hy  my  redemption  and  my  sword,  I  j 
swear  It!  I  leave  yon,  Marianna:  once 
more  we  meet ;  and  then  to  part  for  ever. 
You  liavc  sacrificed  a  tnto  lieart's  love  to 
yonr  caprice,  and  lost  a  hrotlier;”  and 
relinquishing  her  nnn.  Sir  Thomas  turnwi 
from  fiis  sister,  and  witli  a  gloomy  brow 
and  foreboding  heart,  quitted  Uie  chiuiibor. 

For  nearly  an  hour  Mariauua  Overbury 
sat  musingly,  with  lier  head  resting  on  Iier 
hand,  by  the  tiible  os  her  brother  had  left 
her,  perfectly  uncoii'^cious  of  the  increasing 
gloom  tliat  darkened  each  object  arouad  as 


ui^it  closed  rapidly  in ;  till,  mused  to 
recollection  by  the  entraitce  of  a  servitor 
with  lights,  she  rose,  imd  throwing  open  the 
glass  door  of  the  centre  window,  gazed  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  boautiftil  river  that 
flowed  broad  and  tranquilly  beneatli  the 
terrace  at  licr  feet ;  then  turnhig,  itiquired 
of  tile  seiwant  after  her  brother.  To  the 
answer,  tlint  he  had  gone  from  the  house 
and  luul  not  returned,  she  made  no  reply, 
but  unfastening  the  gold  cords  of  the  case¬ 
ment,  the  lioavy  and  loadinl  curtains  swept 
down  from  their  festoons  along  the  floor, 
and  in  on  instant  completely  enveloped  tlie 
whole  extent  of  window. 

Recrossing  the  room,  she  resumed  her 
former  scat,  and  drawing  a  volume  that  lay 
on  the  table  toh'iuds  her,  began  to  penise 
the  sulyectofits  contents;  but  unable  long  to 
keep  her  mind  to  tlic  diix'ction  of  tho  tale, 
she  closed  the  book  with  distaste,  and  lean¬ 
ing  her  fiur  cheek  on  her  white  fingers, 
seemed  buried  in  profoundcst  contemplation. 

Presently  Hte  folds  of  the  dama.sk  curtains 
were  gently  railed,  awl  the  toll  figure  of  u 
man,  enveloped  in  an  ample  cloak,  his 
features  masked,  and  wearing  the  high- 
crowned  hat  of  the  period,  witli  one  large 
ostrich  feather,  entoi^  noiselessly  through 
the  open  casement,  and  approaching  on  tip¬ 
toe  the  chair  ef  the  mc^tative  beauty, 
dropped  the  mantle  firotn  his  person,  and 
at  the  same  hi.stant  icmoving  his  liat  and 
vizard,  fell  gracefuBy  at  tho  feet  of  tbs 
stately  Itidy. 

“  My  lord  1  Ala.s !  my  lord,  how  can  you 
be  so  rash  os  to  ventnre  once  again  widiiu 
this  house  7  always  hazardous ;  but  now, 
ah,  doubly  dangeronaf’  exebimed  Mu- 
riauno,  in  an  alanned  and  agitated  voice, 
as  her  wandering  eye  aenrchetl  inquiringly 
around  the  apartment,  and  rising  in  pertur¬ 
bation  at  the  abrupt  and  unexpected  visit 
of  tlie  kneelhier  lover. 

“  Danger,  my  worsliippcd  saint !  Do  not 
mix  so  gross  a  theme  with  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  thy  matchloss  excellence.  The 
danger's  licre — the  mischief  in  your  eves, 
my  treasurcil  happiness  1  All  else  is  ^ulL 
uninteresting  earth.  Danger  is  the  cold 
suspense  my  warm  affection  fears  from  your 
delay  ;  and  death  the  consequence  of  thy 
nnkindness.  Life's  terrible  rcaliiiea  live 
alone  for  me  within  your  coldness  or  your 
scorn.  Oil,  speak  to  me ;  and  say  1  am  but 
welcome !” 
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“  Y  our  pardon ;  it  will  admit  of  no  delay,”  I 
added  the  brother,  cahnly.  j 

“  It  shall - ’’  I 

“  Not  1  —  you  mean,”  interposed  Sir  j 
Thomas,  with  the  same  imperturbable 
;:p~.ivity ;  his  eyes  uloiio  expresshig  the  I 
depth  of  his  anger.  \ 

“What!  do  you  beard  me,  sir?”  ex- | 
claimed  Ilochester,  provoked  beyond  endu-  : 
ranee  ;  and  drawing  off  his  glove,  strode 
hock,  as  if  about  to  dash  it  in  the  face  of 
his  confronter. 

“Have  a  care,  my  lord,”  ohser%’cd  Sir 
Thomas,  unmoved,  as  he  marked  the 
menacing  action  of  the  young  lord.  “  Rouse 
not  the  slumbering  piuither — your  life  is 
yet  but  in  its  spring." 

“  I  was  indeed  about  to  forget  myself,” 
he  replied,  dropping  his  raised  arm.  “  You 
correct  me  well.  1  will  thank  you  for  this 
kindness  hereiifler ;”  and,  throwmg  his 
mantle  round  his  shoulder,  and  raising  his 
hat  with  a  distant  salute,  tlic  earl  again 
approached  the  window. 

“  1  apprised  your  lordshi]),  the  priest  was 
ready.  You  forget  the  courtesy  due  to  my 
vigilant  solicitude.  Shall  1  smmnon  his 
reverence  ?” 

“  Your  jests  arc  most  ill-timed;  but  I  lack 
the  leisure,  sir,  to  give  an  answer  to  their 
misplaced  humour." 

“  By  your  leave,  then,  I  shall  exactone.” 
“  How!  would  you  detain  me,  sir  ?” 

“  A  few  moments,  my  lord,  for  a  few 
brief  moments  only.”  And  he  stepped  a 
few  paces  backward,  towards  the  door.  But 
Rochester,  deeming  some  danger  at  hand, 
and  anxious  to  quit  a  spot  where  ho  had 
been  so  humiliated,  and  his  scheme  of 
viUany  so  frustrate<l,  drew  his  sword,  and 
assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance,  exclaimed, 

“  Let  your  own  life,  sir,  answer  the  hazard 
of  my  obstruction  !  Freely  I  came,  and 
freely  will  I  leave !”  but  at  this  moment 
Marianna  rose  from  her  chair ;  and,  rushing  j 
forward,  seized  the  arm  of  Rochester,  and 
depressing  his  blade,  cried — 

“My  lord,  put  up  your  sword!  You 
would  not  draw  upon  my  brother?” 

“  Madam,  all  reverence  to  yourself  apart, 
the  man  who  seeks  to  chain  my  will,  or 
stop  my  path,  should  feel  its  edge,  though 
he  stood  kmdred  to  my  lather !”  and  re- 
luiquishing  his  wrist  from  her  grasp,  the 
earl  turned  proudly  to  depart. 

“  Stand,  my  lord  1  Come  forth  there !” 


cried  Sir  Thomas,  in  an  authoritative  voice  • 
ns  he  calmly  refolded  his  arms  and  gazed 
contemptuously  on  Rochester;  while  at 
the  same  instant  six  retainers  in  plain 
liveries,  masked,  and  without  their  badge 
of  cognisance,  stepped  from  behind  the 
curtains,  each  man  presenting  his  partisan 
in  a  line  at  the  breast  of  the  amiued  and 
speechless  nul)leman.  “  These,  my  Lord  of 
Rochester,  when  honour  fails  to  bind,  become 
the  arguments  of  justice.  The  priest — a 
reverend  father  of  our  church,  a  valid 
minister,  my  lord — with  competent  wit¬ 
nesses  to  attest  the  holy  rite,  tarry  your 
presence  in  the  at^joining  chamber,”  ob¬ 
served  Sir  Thomas,  looking  idteniately  on 
the  snared  bridegroom  and  his  trembling 
sister,  who  had  again  sunk  into  her  seat, 
overcome  with  shame,  remorse,  and  grief : 
while  Rochester's  face  grew  livid  from 
mortified  ])ride,  rage,  and  passion ;  and  he 
bit  his  nether  lip,  (111  the  blood  stained  his 
pallid  countenance. 

“  Brother,  I  implore  you,  save  me,  spare 
me !”  cried  Mariiuma,  throwing  herselt 
beseechingly  at  his  feet.  “  I  see  my  fault, 
the  snare  1  have  escaped.  Oh  1  brother, 
save  me! — pity  me!” 

“  Lift  up  your  bride,  my  lord  !  you  are 
shrewdly  backward  in  your  gallantry,”  said 
Sir  Thomas,  retracing  slowly  a  few  steps 
from  his  supplicating  sister.  “No,  madam!” 
he  continued,  addressing  Marianna;  “you 
mistake,  I  am  saving  you.  Better  die 
Countess  of  Rochester,  than  the  disgraced 
dupe  of  this  voluptuary — see,  the  impatient 
bridegroom  awaits  your  coming.” 

“  Arise,  madam!  It  is  an  ill  compliment 
to  wed  you  at  the  point  of  the  pike,” 
answered  Rochester,  sheathing  his  sword, 
and  making  a  virtue  of  the  compulsion ; 
while  he  assumed  an  indifferent  air,  os  he 
tendered  the  kneeling  Marianna  his  hand, 
and  raised  her  from  the  ground.  At  the 
same  time  the  servitors,  at  a  signal  from 
their  master,  recovered  their  arms,  and  stood 
mutely  gazing  on  the  party  through  their 
black  vizards.  “  But  if  the  ceremony 
savours  more  of  the  tower  than  the  palace, 
you  must  thunk  your  considerate  brother, 
lady,  fur  this  strong  mark  of  his  attach¬ 
ment,”  and  he  glanced  scornfuUy  on  the 
armed  servants.  “  Como,  madam,  our  object 
is  but  forestalled — let  us  not  keep  the  re¬ 
verend  father  waiting.  By  your  leave,  sir ! 
Come,  miulam,  let  me  lead  you  to  the  altar.” 
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need  of  baste  ?  better  wait  till  all  is  ready, 
and  delay  our  flight  till  then.” 

“  Impossible,  my  love !  Your  brother 
even  now  is  gone  to  bring  your  sullen 
lover  to  your  feet,  and  you  will  be  then  so 
watched  that  any  hope  after  to-night  were 
lolly  to  depend  upon.  Then  come,  my 
sweet ;  my  barge  is  near  at  hand,  waiting 
my  signal  to  approach ;  and  with  twelve 
stout  rowers  wo  shall  reach  Richmond  ere 
midnight,  where  my  carriage  waits  to  bear 
you  safe  to  welcome  shelter.  Nay,  my 
Mariimna,  come !  Come,  dearest  love  !” 

“  I  know  not  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
act,”  replied  the  irresolute  Marianna,  as 
Rochester,  placing  one  arm  round  her 
waist,  drew  her  imperceptibly  to  the  centre 
of  the  room.  “  I  dare  not  go,  yet  dread  to 
stay.  Oh,  would  the  clergyman  were 
there !” 

“  I  would  he  were,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
I  dare  not  trust  our  secret  to  a  stranger, 
who  might  too  soon  betray  us,  to  the  risk 
of  all  we  value.  I'd  give  a  year’s  revenue 
to  call  the  haggard  back  ui>on  the  instant 
spur.  Believe  mo,  love,  this  brief  delay 
weighs  heavier  on  my  heart  than  thine. 
But  come  ;  we  waste  the  precious  moments. 
Let  us  haste.  Come !  Now,  hy  my  soul, 
I'd  yield  my  utmost  wealth  to  any  priest 
who,  on  the  moment,  as  we  speak,  would 
make  you  mine  for  cverl  Come,  love, 
come !” 

“  I  will  provide  you  one,”  cxcl.aimod  the 
deep  voice  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who 
had  noiselessly  entered  by  the  door,  and 
stood  with  folded  amis  scornfully  surveying 
the  pair. 

“  Confiision !  Death  !  ”  ejaculated  Ro¬ 
chester,  starting  back  and  relin(]uishing 
his  embrace  of  Marianna,  who,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands,  sank  hack,  with  a  sup¬ 
pressed  cry,  into  a  chair. 

“  It  gives  me  joy  to  think  that  I  can 
pleasure  so  great  and  powerfiil  a  nobleman 
as  the  high  and  mighty  Robert  Carr,  Earl 
of  Rochester,”  resumed  Sir  Thomas,  with 
ealm  and  cutting  scorn. 

“  You  presume.  Sir  Thomas  Overhury, 
on  my  forbearance,  and  the  respect  I  have 
for  your  great  talents,  or  you  would  hardly 
venture  on  such  sarcasm  where  I  am  prin¬ 
cipal.” 

“I>ow,  abject  caitiff!  bloated  and  over¬ 
grown  with  favour;  dare  you  assume  a 
loftiness  of  thought  and  speech  to  one  who 


towers  as  high  above  your  grovelling  soul 
as  doth  the  glorious  sun  above  dull 
earth !  ” 

“  I  would  respect  my  tutor ;  and-  such 
deference  ns  wo  give  to  churchmen  I  would 
accord  to  you.  You  are,  I  bethink  me,  a 
man  of  philosophy  and  peace!”  replied 
RochesU'r,  tauntingly. 

The  blood  mounted  in  a  moment  to  the 
generally  pale  features  of  Sir  Thomas,  and 
his  face  assumed  a  deep  and  dusky  hue 
from  the  surcharged  veins,  while  his  ej'es 
flashed  with  a  denouncing  fire,  as,  unfolding 
his  arms,  he  strode  to  -n-ithin  a  few  feet  of 
the  gay  lordling.  But  checking  himself 
abreptly  in  his  intention,  he  paused,  and 
looking  -with  a  contemptuous  smile  fixedly 
in  the  otherN  face,  .said,  musingly — 
“  No !  That  is  not  my  pui-pose.  No.  I 
should  imdo  my  aim.  No  !''  Then,  in  a 
louder  voice,  he  proceeded.  “  It  is  not  for 
such  as  you,  Robert  Carr,  to  presume  to 
question  the  feelings  of  a  man  bom  in 
honour  and  bred  in  rectitude.  Your 
ignorance,  as  it  has,  ere  now,  saved  you 
from  the  royal  rod,  may  stand  your  shield 
from  me.  You  dare  as  soon  consume  your 
hand  in  fire  as  draw  an  honest  sword  to 
guard  your  despicable  life." 

“  I  shall  yet  find  a  means,  when  from 
the  shelter  of  your  protecting  roof,  to  make 
you  M’eep  for  every  word  so  used,”  added 
Rochester,  crimson  with  stniggling  passion. 
“  Here,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  at  least  is 
safe." 

“  I  know  the  fact,  and  am  here  all  as 
potent  as  mv  Lord  of  Rochester,  when  he 
borrows  his  king’s  prerogative.” 

“  I  shall  tarry  no  further  argument,’’ 
cried  the  earl  indignantly,  taking  a  few 
steps  tow.ards  the  curtiiined window.  “We 
shall  meet  again,  and  soon ;  tUl  then  live 
in  .safety  and - " 

“  Nay,  pause,  my  noble  lord  !  You  have 
been  fumed  for  gallantry,”  stud  Sir  Tliomas, 
interrupting  the  other’s  speech  and  further 
progress  by  his  words. 

“  You  have  forgotten  yourself;  you  would 
not  leave  the  lady,  my  lord,  behind,”  he 
added,  pointing  to  hb  shrinking  sister. 
“  Must  I  remind  you  of  your  late  im¬ 
patience?  It  was  even  now,  you  wished  to 
have  a  priest !” 

“  What  your  pry'uig  curiosity  overheard, 

I  shall  take  my  own  time  to  ratify,”  replied 
Rochester,  imperiously. 
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wero  let  loose  ou  the  miserable  rreutures, 
whom,  with  a  hitter  mockery  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  it  was  the  custom  to  cull  putieiits. 

But  tho\igh  revolting  as  such  state- 
meuts  must  be  to  every  dictate  of  com¬ 
passion,  it  is  still  more  lameutuble  to 
know  that,  such  was  the  depraved  stsite 
of  society  fifty  years  ago,  and  so  low 
was  the  tone  of  public  morality,  that 
Bothl'ein  and  St.  Luke's  wero  considered 
two  of  the  j^catest  lions  in  Ixindon: 
that,  ou  lUliotted  days  of  the  week,  they 
were  thrown  open  like  modem  exliibitions 
for  the  inspection  of  the  morbidly  curious, 
or  others  of  the  pniriently  ricious ,  and  the 
delicate  lady  of  refinement  did  not  consider 
her  round  of  sight-sceiii"  complete  if  she 
did  not,  once  in  a  season,  witness  the  roused 
Any  of  the  hopelessly  mad — have  her  cars 
filled  with  the  babbling  gibberish  of  the 
harmless  idiot,  or  iiear  the  melancholy 
moanings  of  desponding  fatuity. 

The  madhouse  scene  which  Hog.urth 
has  so  graphically  depicted  in  his  “  Hake’s 
Progress,”  us  one  of  the  amusements  of  his 
day,  continued,  with  tlie  same  revolting 
features,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  centiuy.  The  same  savage  torture 
and  irresponsible  authority ;  the  same 
money-taking  at  the  doors,  with  c.xtra 
gratuity  at  feeding-tine ;  witli  all  the  tor- 
menthig  cruelty  of  tautalisiiig  tlie  half- 
starved  wretches  with  offers  of  food  that 
was  snatched  from  their  lips  Indore  tasting, 
till  lethargic  madness  was  hished  by  dis- 
appointmeut  into  fury,  or  the  passive  and 
morose  were  goaded  by  Ixirhs  and  prongs, 
like  Spanish  bulls,  hito  blasphemous 
frenzy,  and  the  vaidts  luid  i>w<s!tges  shook 
with  the  passiou  of  the  hiceused  demons 
the  keepers  had  roused  from  their  apathy  ; 
when,  in  very  lear  of  the  rage  they  had 
evoked,  the  malignant  torturers  would 
ling  the  covcte<l  finxl  lunong  the  foul  straw 
that  formed  the  captives'  bed,  and,  shun- 
ming  the  ponderous  doors,  leave  the  howl¬ 
ing  inmates  growling  and  grovelling  over 
their  allotted  prey.  All  this,  the  disgrace 
of  our  hiuuanity  and  the  reproach  of  the 
age,  existed  in  luudianged  lion'or  to  the 
dawn  of  the  iiinctecnth  century. 

But  thougli  nu  entire  clumgc  of  tlie 
treatment  of  the  insiuie  tiuik  place  aliout 
fifty  yc:irs  ago,  when  humanity,  like  a 
suiibcam,  pierced  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
madliouse,  and  tell  like  a  beneficence  on  the 


manacled  lunatic,  it  was  not  till  eight  or 
ten  years  ago  tliat  his  perfect  amelioration 
was  elTectc^.  lie  obtained,  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Lunacy,  a  guardian  more  rela¬ 
tive  and  c.apal>le  than  the  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor.  and  fetters  were  finally  abolished, 
his  naked  body  clothed,  light  superseded 
darkness,  freedom  constrohit,  and  kmdness 
and  philanthropy  took  the  dominion  of 
scourges  nnd  torture. 

Till  witliin  the  last  twenty  years,  mad¬ 
houses  and  lunatic  asylums  were  all  con¬ 
ducted  as  profitable  luid  highly  productive 
branches  ot'  trade,  in  which  the  care  of  the 
sufferer  was  never  eontemplateil  by  the 
owner  of  the  establishment ;  the  sums 
jwiid  by  the  friends  of  the  victim  for  his 
cu-stody  and  treatment  being  too  great  a 
temptation  to  prolong  his  stay,  to  allow 
the  owner  to  attempt  the  ianuite's  recovery, 
or  faciUtate  his  restoration  to  his  kindred  or 
fiunily. 

Indeed,  the  whole  course  of  treatment — 
if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed — seemed 
studiously  adopted  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  natural  cure ;  as,  howev’er  mild  or 
hopeful  the  form  of  huiacy  miglit  be  on 
admission,  a  few  months  of  sueli  systetnatic 
cruelty  os  the  ordinary  routine  displayed,, 
easily  converted  simple  fatuity  into  raving 
madness,  which  was  in  turn  as  quickly 
made  permanent  and  hopeless  as  the  tor¬ 
turing  ^oads,  or  the  option  of  tlie  keeper, 
willed  rt ;  thus  rendering  an  inoffensiv* 
man — with  probably  but  one  jarring  note  ut 
the  harmony  of  his  mhul,  one  disordered 
function  or  singularity  of  tliought  awry  iu 
the  whole  economy  of  his  bnun — a  wild,im- 
governoble  savage,  whom  chains  and  Imt* 
could  hardly  quell  from  bursting  loose ;  in 
kuiguage  profane  and  horrible,  and  in  ac¬ 
tion  l>eueath  the  level  of  the  brutes. 

But  as  we  cau  better  illustrate  tlte  evil 
and  the  good  of  both  practices  by  the  em- 
boiliment  of  actual  imidents,  and  having  in 
our  own  experience  witnessed  cases  in 
wiiich  the  opfjnsitc  modes  of  darkness  and 
coercion,  light  luid  Ulx^rty,  have  been  ex¬ 
emplified,  we  will,  with  the  reader’s  per¬ 
mission,  cloths  mu:  facts  in  a  garb  that, 
without  deviating  an  iota  from  truth,  shall 
illustrate  while  it  impmts  instruction  to 
the  subject. 

in  a  dark,  low-roofed  rooiu,  where  the 
warped  and  uneven  beams  made  walking 
dangerous,  unless  between  the  rafters,  sat 
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And,  partly  leading  and  half  supporting 
the  trembling  and  downcast  maiden,  he 
conducted  her  towards  the  door,  Sir  Thomas 
standing  ootuteonsly  aside  to  let  them  pass ; 
but  before  they  reached  the  entrance  the 
portal  was  thrown  open,  and  disclosed  the 
chamber  beyond  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
Slled  writh  the  domestics  of  the  household, 
ranged  round  the  apartment :  while  at  the 
opposite  door  of  egress  stood  six  stalwart 
Tarlets  with  pike,  cuirass,  and  morion,  and 
in  the  centre,  by  a  large  table,  were  two 
clergymen  in  their  canonicals,  each  holding 
a  large  volume  in  his  hand. 

A  few  hassocks  and  three  chairs  before 
the  temporary  altar,  was  the  only  furniture 
in  the  apartment.  The  perfect  silence  that 
reigned  within,  and  the  masked  face  of 
every  individual  present,  struck  a  sudden 
awe  into  the  soul  of  the  earl,  despite  his 
assumed  levity.  There  was  sometUng  at 
once  so  vindictive,  solemn,  and  mysterious 
in  every  circumstance  of  the  evening,  and 
eapecially  in  this  livst  pageant,  that  the 
weak  mind  of  the  vicillating  Rochester 
shrank  with  timid  fear ;  and  but  that  the 
ayes  of  so  many  were  fixed  on  his  every 
look,  and  that  his  pride  brought  aid  to  his 
emshed  spirit,  he  would  have  openly  be¬ 
trayed  the  craven  in  his  blood. 

“  Your  brother,  madam,  is  most  provi¬ 
dent  of  our  pleasure.  He  has  given  ns  a 
maske<l  nuptials !  the  conceit  is  worthy  of 
so  great  a  mind,”  exclaimed  the  earl,  sar¬ 
castically,  ns  he  conducted  his  timid  and 
alarmed  bride  into  the  chamber,  followed 
by  Sir  Thomas  and  the  armed  servitors ; 
who,  having  closed  the  door,  ranged  them¬ 
selves  before  it,  like  those  on  the  opposite 
entrance. 

More  like  a  fimeral  than  a  nuptial  cere¬ 
mony  was  that  strange  rite  solemnised ;  the 
brother,  with  formal  coldness,  giving  from 
his  gnanlian  hand  the  person  of  his  unre¬ 
sisting  sister.  No  words  were  spoken,  save 
what  the  ordinance  demandctl ;  no  greet¬ 
ing  from  rejoicing  friends  and  happy  guests 
s^ed  that  solemn  compact;  no  parents’ 
smiles  and  tears,  no  husband’s  kiss,  no 
kindred's  hands  were  there  to  ratify  the 
deed,  but  all  was  silent,  cold,  and  dead.  A 
formal  ceremony  of  wine  and  cake  passed 
round  nntasted;  and  as  the  united  pair  re¬ 
traced  their  sfeps  in  silence  to  the  former 
chamber,  and  moved  with  lighted  fl.am- 
bcaux  to  the  bsJeony,  not  once  a  word  was 


uttered.  And  as  Lord  Rochester  and  his 
wife  descended  the  broad  steps,  lined  with 
the  armed  retainers,  each  holding  in  his 
hand  a  torch,  it  seemed  more  a  dumb  and 
funeral  rite  than  the  pertainings  of  a  glad¬ 
some  wedlock. 

Stepping  into  the  well-manned  barge, 
that  was  to  have  conveyed  the  fugitives  in 
their  flight  to  Richmond,  the  earl  conducted 
his  bride  beneath  the  gilded  awning,  and, 
with  a  courteous  bow,  formally  bade  his 
new-made  brother  “  Good  night.’’  The  oars 
were  instantly  dropped,  and  the  gay  barge, 
with  one  torch  burning  at  its  head,  shot 
into  the  t'entro  of  the  dark  stream. 

The  next  moment  every  light  on  the 
shore  was  quenched,  and  not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen  upon  the  lately  crowded  balcony ; 
while  through  the  obscure  night,  like  a 
bright  firefly,  the  stately  barge,  indistinct 
and  shadowy,  glided  its  measured,  noiseless 
way  through  the  surrounding  gloom  and 
solemn  silence. 

Before  the  morning’s  sun  had  penetrated 
the  dun  cloud  of  fog  that,  like  a  huge  pall, 
hnng  over  the  wide  city,  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  hud  been  sequestered  to 
the  Crown,  his  domestics  rigidly  confined, 
and  he  himself  was  a  fast-bound  prisoner 
in  the  strongest  dungeon  of  the  Tower. 
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'W'liETHER  dreading  its  fearful  ap¬ 
proaches  in  ourselves,  or  contemplating 
its  ravages  on  the  intellects  of  our  i'riends, 
insanity  carries  with  it  such  an  amount  of 
social  hnmiliation,  and  is  attended  with 
such  a  train  of  horrors,  that  nature  has  no 
affliction  to  endure  approaching  so  dreaded 
a  malady. 

The  manner — for  it  would  be  the  grossest 
fallacy  to  call  it  a  system,  unless  a  system 
of  inhuman  cruelty — in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  insane  were  treated  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  was  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  such  horrible  and  barbarous  cruelties 
that,  luiauthenticated  by  facts,  the  mind 
would  refuse  to  receive  or  credit  their  reci¬ 
tal.  All  the  aggravations  that  irresponsible 
tyranii}',  malice,  inhuman  torture,  and 
the  exercise  of  every  species  of  cnielty 
could  inflict  on  the  hapless  sufferer  was 
practised  without  the  slightest  compunc¬ 
tion,  while  the  unrestrained  passions  of 
their  brutal  keepers,  like  so  many  fiends. 


tive,  cutting  the  flesh  and  dyeing  the  limb 
in  blood.  The  efiect  was  almost  magical, 
altering  in  an  instant  the  whole  expression, 
and  seemingly  the  nature,  of  the  capdre. 
With  a  quivering  bound  the  maniac,  grasp- 


irritated  by  the  sullen  apathy  of  the 
crouching  figure,  as  with  tiger  eyes  and 
demoniac  grin  he  leered  steadily  on  his 
keeper,  the  old  man  brought  his  lash  with 
a  quick  jerk  on  the  bared  arm  of  the  cap¬ 
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the  one  solitary  tenant  of  the  abode.  | 
The  light — if  so  cheerful  a  significance  | 
can  bo  given  to  the  ha7.e  that  found  its  i 
way  through  the  papered  panes  and  ob-  j 
scured  glass — after  streaking  the  earthy  j 
floor  with  a  sickly  glare,  expended  its . 
yellow  beam  full  on  the  miserable  inmate, 
as,  seated  on  a  rude  bench  under  the  low- 
browe<l  mantel  of  the  capacious  chimney,  | 
he  waved  his  body  to  and  fro,  as  far  as  the 
chain  that  tethered  him  to  the  wall  behind,  I 
and  girthed  his  half-naked  body,  would  . 
permit. 

The  rest  of  the  room  was  buried  in  a  ] 
pall  of  shadow,  while  a  cumbrous  dresser 
and  shapeless  table,  with  some  undefined  I 
pieces  of  furniture,  loomed  dimly  out  of  the  | 
surronndiug  gloom.  The  chimney,  from  I 
its  cavernous  depths,  was  as  dark  as  night,  | 
save  where,  on  one  side,  the  unhealthy 
light,  like  a  ghastly  pity,  flung  its  torpid 
ray  upon  the  woeful  being  it  half  revealed; 
and  where,  from  the  packed  turf  and  slack 
that  indicated  the  smoulderin';  fire,  a 
wreathy  column  of  languid  smoke  rose  in 
a  dull  green  volume  from  the  hearth,  and 
over  whose  sooty  warmth  the  tethered  cap¬ 
tive  l)ent  and  writhed,  in  all  the  persistency 
of  motion  peculiar  to  the  imbe^e  of  pur¬ 
pose  or  the  confitmod  idiot. 

Suddenly  a  wild,  shrill  laugh,  that 
seemed  to  burst  half  smothered  ^m  the 
recesses  of  the  wall,  broke  on  the  previous 
silence,  and  as  its  harsh  accents  rose  and  I 
feu  whli  metallic  jar  on  the  ear,  the  listener 
became  conscious  of  a  violent  struggle,  that, 
carried  on  in  some  narrow  confine,  shook 
the  entire  tenement  with  the  impetuous 
fary  of  the  desperate  contest ;  while  every 
dash,  and  bound,  and  frantic  plunge,  was 
accompanied  by  oaths  and  execrations  of 
auch  fierce  and  reverberating  denunciation, 
as  if  a  legion  of  fiends  were  engaged  in 
deadly  combat. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  blows  and 
shrieks,  the  door  of  the  cottage  was 
abruptly  opened,  and  an  old  man  rmd 
woman  entered  the  squalid  apartment. 

The  sudden  light  admitted  by  the  portal 
exposed  a  narrow  door  in  the  opposite  wall, 
secured  by  two  heavy  bars  of  oak  fitted 
into  massive  stanchions,  and  which,  from 
the  vibration  of  p.anel  and  lintel,  in<Ucated 
the  spot  whence  the  deadly  straggle  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Taking  down  a  powerful  whip  that  hung 


against  the  wall,  the  old  man  struck  a  few 
heavy  blows  with  the  loaded  handle  on  the 
door  as  an  admonition  for  peace;  then 
woke  a  few  shrill  and  ominous  cracks  from 
the  knotted  lash  as  a  fiirther  advice  for 
sUence,  and  again  suspended  his  instrament 
of  torture  on  the  nail  from  which  he  had 
taken  it. 

After  a  short  time,  spent  by  the  owners  of 
the  cottage  in  making  ready  and  eating 
their  own  repast,  the  savoury  smeU  of  which 
again  roused  the  unseen  maniac,  the  old 
man  rose,  and,  armed  with  his  wliip, 
removed  the  bars  from  the  cell,  shot  back 
the  heavy  bolts,  and  opening  the  door, 
ex}K>sed  the  noisome  and  obnoxious  closet 
beyond. 

AVithin  tliehiarrow  limits  of  a  space  that 
barely  measured  four  feet  in  length,  and 
somewhat  under  three  feet  deep,  and  on  a 
horse  bed  of  stale  and  filthy  straw, 
with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  and 
with  his  shock  head  and  matted  hair 
forming  a  wild  and  tangled  mane  to  the 
square  and  distended  fentiu^s  beneath,  sat, 
or  rather  crouched,  the  forlorn  tenant  of  the 
den — ^he  whose  paroxysm  of  rage  had  so 
lately  echoed  discordantly  through  the 
tenement. 

Resting  his  broad  bony  chin  on  his  knees, 
he  glared  forward  with  eyes  that,  though 
deep  set  and  cavernous,  had  their  pupils  so 
widely  dilated  as  to  give  them  the  look  ot 
possessing  an  unnatural  extent  of  vision. 

The  long  l>ent  nails  of  his  sinewy  hands, 
that  looked  like  hideous  talons,  were  set 
with  curved  and  compressed  tdolence  into 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  legs,  round  which 
they  were  circled ;  imd  the  whole  figtwe, 
with  the  coiling  chain  at  its  feet,  ns  it 
I  stiunttcd  in  glaring  moroseness,  might  have 
.  been  taken  for  some  demoniac  incubus,  or 
I  unnatural  monstroaty,  at  once  the  terror 
'  and  reproach  of  the  class  to  which  it  was 
akin. 

While  the  woman  mixed  some  raw  oat- 
I  meal  with  a  little  salt  and  cold  water  in  a 
I  wooden  hand-bowl,  and  placed  the  clud|g; 

!  mess  on  the  ground  for  the  maniac  to  de¬ 
vour  with  his  hands,  the  man  loosened  out 
the  long  lash  of  his  whip,  began  to  fill  the 
house  with  the  sharp  cracks  of  the  sound¬ 
ing  lash,  at  the  same  time  vociferating  to 
the  madman  to  rise,  and  come  to  the  end 
of  his  chain,  to  take  his  food,  that  the  door 
might  be  again  closed  on  the  loathsome  stye. 
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iiift  tlie  bow),  and  giving  vent  to  a  bowl  of  i 
pain,  leaped  from  liiti  limldletl  position, 
«rcct  and  defiantly,  to  his  feet,  his  tali 
body  expanding  under  the  awful  rage  that,  I 
concentrating  in  his  features,  made  them 
iiorrible  to  witness ;  while  his  rolling  eyes,  * 
red  and  bloo<lsliot,  seemed  to  flush  tire,  ns 
lie  directed  on  tlio  aianueil  keeper  their 
terrifying  influence. 

Dualling  the  liowl  at  the  head  of  the 
woman,  us  she  instinctively  seucil  the 
poker,  the  maniac,  with  a  shriek  of 
triumph,  leaped  with  so  desperate  a  liound 
on  the  keeper  that  the  massive  chain  i 
snapped  under  the  momentum  of  the  spring, 
and  madman  and  guard,  kicked  in  a  deiuily  | 
cmliraee,  fell  together  panting  on  the : 
earth. 

Strong  and  jiowerful,  thongh  somewhat  ' 
aged,  the  keeper  fought  with  desperation  I 
for  his  life ;  while  the  inailmau,  every  nerve  | 
inflamed  with  revenge,  and  every  sinew  ! 
strung  to  tension,  witli  the  strength  of  I 
frenzy,  grH))pled  his  victim  with  tlie  clutch  j 
of  death,  like  two  infuriated  tigers,  with  | 
oath  and  growl,  deiiioaiac  shriek  and  savage  | 
exclamation,  the  madman  and  kee|)cr  I 
strained  and  stnig^eil,  now  up.  now  i 
down,  or  rolling  in  a  death  loidc  over  the  ' 
floor,  into  the  packed  hearth  and  amid  the 
smouldering  emlx'rs  and  scorching  du«t  of 
the  peat  fire,  striking,  stmngling,  foauiing, 
as  each  tugged  and  strained  to  gain  the 
tliroat  and  mastery  of  the  other.  At  length, 
by  a  sadden  blon',  the  mani.oc  beat  off  the 
keeper's  grasp ;  and  though  the  fire  hung 
to  his  flcsli,  aud  his  sciuity  garments  i 
smoked,  he  sprang  to  the  breast  of  his 
antugniiist,  and  planting  liis  sharp  knee  in 
the  other's  stomach,  bnriid  his  vindictive 
nails  in  the  throat  of  liis  prostrate  foe, 
striking  the  darkening  face  of  the  kcejier 
tvitli  his  head,  and  liattering  tins  features 
tinder  the  desperate  force  of  his  repeated 
blows. 

At  this  moment  some  watchers  entered 
tlie  cottage  from  the  neighbonring  mail- 
house,  and  one  of  them,  bringing  down  his 
heavy  whip  on  the  hack  of  the  madman's 
lieacl,  stretched  him  insensible  by  the  ex¬ 
hausted  victim  ill  the  smouldering  embers. 

In  the  ease  we  have  just  seen,  the  man 
whom  we  have  called  the  keeper  was  by 
trade  a  cobbler,  but  linditig  his  strengtii  ; 
aud  natural  inditfereiiee  to  sufi'ering  mure 
iippreciiiteil  in  a  mailhoase,  he  hads{>cnt  the  | 


greater  portion  of  his  life  ns  an  assistant 
keeper,  ciurying  on  a  sort  of  eoutmband 
trade  in  parish  limatics  in  his  own  house, 
his  wife,  in  his  absence,  acting  the  part  of 
deputy  for  her  husband.  The  idiot  was 
their  own  child,  the  hmatic  the  son  of  a 
small  fiumicr,  who  had  been  involved  in  some 
jioachuig  business.  The  transaction  had  had 
such  an  effect  on  his  nervous  system  as  to 
eventuate  in  an  attack  of  lunacy,  so  mild 
that  it  must  have  terminated  in  a  natural 
cure  if  left  to  gi'iitle  treatment ;  ho  was, 
however,  sent  to  the  cobbler’s,  and  from  a 
lianiilcsg  youth  ho  hud  been  made  what 
wo  have  shown. 

Some  rumours  of  bad  treatment,  or  vil¬ 
lage  seuudiil,  prompted  the  parish  to  re¬ 
move  tlio  (tirtieiits  to  the  ooniity  madhouse, 
and  relieve  the  half-killed  cobbler  firom 
their  future  custody. 

]>et  us  take  a  walk,  then,  through 
this  bnilditig  six  mouths  later,  aud  see 
how  Hcienue  and  niciUciue  .rcats  the 
aberration  of  intellect.  A  pert,  loiiuacioas 
keeper — with  a  kiiobbud  switch  made  of 
lengths  of  whalebone,  finely  spliced  to¬ 
gether  like  a  boatswain’s  cane,  with  a 
flexibility  and  rebound  that  inflicts  a  tor¬ 
turing  sting,  and  makes  the  body  quiver 
under  its  sharp  angnUh — takes  his  station 
at  oiir  elbow  as  a  guide,  pouring  abstract 
histories  of  every  case  into  our  car  as  we 
puss  along,  generally  dismissing  each  with 
a  sharp  memento  of  his  cone.  Leaving 
groiipsufbahliliiig  sini|)letons,  who  huny  up 
and  down  the  luissages — stately  lunatics, 
who  introduce  themselves  with  paper  cards  as 
Dukes  of  .MarlboTOitgli,Wiishhigton,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cramiier,  sovereigns  and  queens, 
i  mixed  up  with  iHiets,  lawyers,  and  prime 
ministers,  we  leave  the  wing  assigned  totho 
imbecile  and  hiirmless  hmatics,  and  pass  on 
\  to  a  room  where,  tvriiigiiig  his  hands,  and 
with  the  same  perpetual  sway  of  body,  sits 
the  idiot  iiirm  of  the  cobbler's  son,  no  longer 
eliiiiiicd  over  the  smoky  fire,  but  seated 
in  a  strap|)ed  chair.  Tliese  post,  we  enter 
wliat,  from  its  gloom,  and  de[ith,  and 
,  noise,  might  be  the  vestibule  to  Pan¬ 
demonium — a  ))lace  of  groans,  of  shrieks, 
of  bowlings,  and  of  prayers. 

Down  one  side  of  this  long  gallery,  near 
the  ceiling,  runs  a  row  of  narrow  donble- 
grateii  windows,  easting  an  oblique  and 
ehecquered  liglic  iqKin  a  lino  of  cells, 
whose  open  doors  give  us  an  uninterrupted 
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view  witliin.  All  are  iJike — a  tliiok  litter 
of  straw  rovers  the  oiik  floor  and  Ibnus  the 
lied  of  the  wretehrd  iiiamte ;  stone  walls, 
whitened  with  liiiie,  tower  up,  makiiiK  the 
narrow  chamber  look  like  a  deep  shalt.  A 
atrong  belt  round  the  loins  ntttu'hes  the 
victim  by  a  chain  to  a  staple  in  the  wall, 
Riving  liim  the  lilK'rty,  in  every  direction, 
of  his  small  ehiunber.  Some  lie  buried  in 
their  litter,  the  deep  stertor  of  their  breath¬ 
ing  the  only  iudieiition  of  their  where- 
almuts ;  others  sit,  plaiting  dhulenis  of 
straw,  or  sceptres  of  rashes ;  one  weaves  a 
cruciK\,  and,  in  adoration,  bows  latforu  it; 
the  next,  eontriutted  in  a  heaii  in  the  re¬ 
motest  comer,  bellows  iniessiintly  like  an 
iiil'uriatcd  bull;  another  u|K)n  his  knoes, 
with  clasped  hands,  is  in  an  ecstasy  of 
prayer ;  this,  fierce  as  a  tiger,  with  grind¬ 
ing  teeth  and  flashing  eyes,  strides  up  and 
down  his  narrow  prison,  with  the  short, 
flinging  gait  of  a  wild  lieast.  All  are 
nuked  but  one,  who,  with  his  blanket 
thrown  majestically  like  a  mantle  over  his 
slioulders,  and  a  band  of  straw  round  liis 
eyes,  stands  for  hours  motionless,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  .Justice,  Some  iday  at  imagiuury 
dice,  others  preach  interminable  sennons, 
some  acclaim,  others  blaspheme,  while 
some  spend  their  nights  and  mornings  in 
alternate  tears  and  laughter. 

That  restless,  ever-prowling  tiger  pa¬ 
tient,  whose  gnashing  teeth  and  flashing 
eyes  liespeak  the  fierceness  of  his  nature, 
and  whose  back  and  shoulders  are  black, 
and  green,  and  yellow  with  stripes  fi-om 
the  keeper  s  cane,  was  the  mad  innnite  of 
the  cobbler's  cell,  his  condition  now  de¬ 
clared 

So  much  for  torture  and  coercion. 

In  the  female  wing,  to  wliich  the 
guide  conducts  us,  the  siune  general  fea¬ 
tures  present  themselves.  A  long  gallery, 
divided  into  open  cells,  each  ilen  teniuited 
by  a  chained  and  nude  lemale,  whoso 
exclamations  are  even  louder  and  more 
discordant  than  those  of  the  men ;  and  ns 
love  has  most  frequently  been  the  cause  of 
their  insanity,  so,  in  some  depraved  and 
clamorous  manner,  love  is  more  or  less  the 
burden  of  their  confused  jargon. 

Sitting  at  a  small  table,  placed  in  the 
shadow  under  the  high  window,  and  op- 
IKisite  the  open  cells  whence  issue  those 
iliscordant  temide  cries,  is  the  yoimg 
and  beautiful  figure  of  a  girl,  little  over 


twenty  yeiuw  of  age,  dressed  in  a  heavy 
and  ample  robe  of  black  velvet — the  plain 
bunds  of  her  jilaited  hair,  and  the  sombre 
hue  of  her  costume,  making  the  delicate 
skin  and  rich  soil  beauty  of  her  bust  and 
complexion  appear  more  cold  and  passion¬ 
less  by  contrast  with  the  pall-like  vesture 
in  which  .she  is  habited. 

l'|Hin  the  cahn  and  exquisitely  chiselled 
features  of  the  tall,  commanding  figure, 
nut  a  thought,  nr  cloud  of  human  hopes  or 
feai's,  seemed  to  float  over. 

A  snndl  chain,  secured  by  a  bracelet 
round  her  slender  ankle  and  nnulc  fast  to  a 
staple  in  the  floor,  and  which  the  flowing 
skirt  of  her  dress  completely  hid,  boimd  the 
elegant  symmetry  of  her  well-defined  figure 
to  the  sjiot,  though  hiding  the  coarser 
features  by  wluch  that  ciKircion  was  main¬ 
tained.  Startled  by  the  ill-arranged 
system  that  could  ]dace  so  cidm,  so  noble, 
luid  so  .statne-like  a  beauty  in  the  sauie 
wiusl  with  the  most  obscene  and  irreclaim¬ 
able  of  her  sox,  we  pause;  and  while 
wondering  on  the  contru.st  presented  by 
the  dignified  repose  and  mo<lest  equipment 
of  the  one  with  all  the  nbiuidonmemt  of 
the  others,  we  are  surprised  at  the  flash 
of  anger  that  seems  to  leap  from  her  eyes, 
and  the  thundercloud  of  darkness  that 
settles  on  her  features,  as,  with  a  sense  ot 
outraged  womanhood,  .she  obsciwes  the 
scrutiny.  With  a  look  of  insulted  pride 
she  darts  a  look  of  withering  contempt  on 
the  gazer,  and  seizing  a  piece  of  brood  that 
lay  on  the  table  by  her  hand,  hurled  it, 
with  vindictive  imiietnosity,  at  the  head  of 
the  intruder. 

This  is  but  another  proof  of  the  gross 
errors  that  have  resulted  from  want  of 
system,  imd  an  unscientific  amuigemeut  of 
patients ;  here  was  a  simple  cusu  of  tem¬ 
porally  disordereil  functions,  rendered 
incurable  by  the  want  of  piiipcr  order  and 
humanity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
inmates.  The  story  of  this  young  lady  is 
briefly  told :  being  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  the  man  of  her  earliest 
affection,  her  lover  wa.s  accused  of  murder, 
anil  arrested  at  the  altar.  The  bridegroom 
burst  from  the  ofneers,  and  flying  up  the 
belfry  stall's,  flung  himself  from  the  steeple 
window,  falling,  as  she  was  hurried  home, 
at  his  bride’s  Icct,  a  mangled  corpse,  in  the 
churchyard. 

lint  tlie  illustration  to  our  subject  will. 
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better  than  any  des<-riptioii  of  ours,  point 
onttlie  advantages  of  tile  two  systems.  The 
engranng  represents  tlie  ball  tliat  is  now 
given  every  year  to  the  inmates  of  Hethl’em  | 
and  other  institutions ;  and  not  only  with 
the  utmost  safety,  hut.  as  it  has  been  shown, ' 
wth  positive  advantage  to  the  patients  | 
themselves.  But,  as  a  precursor  to  so  | 
desirable  a  change,  the  gloomy  cells  were 
tirst  abolished,  chains  and  manacles 
remembered  only  ns  a  painful  tradition, 
and  all  restraint  and  physical  suffering,  all ' 
whips,  goads,  and  implements  of  torture  ^ 
were  at  once  swept  away,  and,  as  we  have  \ 
before  said,  humanity  admitted  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  )ilace.  Instead  of 
stone  cells,  where  the  distracted  maniac 
was  permitted  to  dash  his  head  or  hurl 
his  body  with  dangerous  violence,  padded 
chambers,  carefiiUy  lined  with  india-rubber 
and  other  soil  and  resistant  substances,  ! 
were  provided  for  the  most  outrageous ;  and 
the  harshest  treatment  adopted  is  the  1 
occasional  presen’ative  of  the  strait  waist-  I 
coat,  and  that  is  only  used  as  a  moral ; 
corrective,  to  keep  within  bounds  the ! 
headstrong  fury  of  the  madman  in  his  : 
earliest  stages  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  so 
triumjihant  has  la-en  the  success  of  kind¬ 
ness,  blended  with  resolution,  that  the 
most  obstreperous  in  a  few  weeks  may  be 
entrusted  with  almost  unwatehed  liberty. 

The  principal  male  figure  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion  represents  tlie  ftirious  madman  of  the 
cobbler's  den,  and  the  maniac  of  the  mad¬ 
house — unfortunately  far  yet  from  perfect 
sanity,  but  so  much  improved  that  he  is 
freely  trusted  to  take  part  in  the  evening's 
amusements.  The  lady  seated  on  the  lefr 
is  the  same  who,  mourning  her  lover's  fate, 
was  chained  in  the  incurable  ward  among 
the  worst  specimens  of  her  sex — her  re¬ 
covery  is  almost  complete.  The  rest  of 
the  characters  are  all  patients  more  or  less 
affected,  while  the  master  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  dressed  in  a  coeked-hat  and  scarf, 
was  but  lately  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
viciously  inclined  of  all  the  inmates.  The 
assistance  of  music,  as  a  curative  agent  in 
insanity,  has  been  lung  appreciated,  and  is 
being  now  extensively  adopted  ns  a  sooth¬ 
ing  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  the  men¬ 
tally  diseased. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  blessings  that 
a  new  system  was  effecting  in  this  country 
on  the  insane,  the  revelations  made  by 


Miss  l)ix  as  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics  in 
Scotland,  and  the  further  disclosures  mado 
consequent  on  that  report  in  Parliament, 
fell  on  the  English  ear  with  horror  and 
surprise;  but  ns  from  the  gicatest  evil 
good  may  arise,  so  the  publicity  these  out¬ 
rages  obtained  did  not  fail  to  procure, 
both  from  the  humanity  of  .Scsitland  and 
the  Legislature,  immediate  attention  and 
the  earliest  possible  redress. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  close  this 
article  than  by  a  brief  description  of  what 
thisreal  missionary  in  the  causeof  humanity, 
Miss  I)ix,  has  effected  in  her  noble  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  cause  of  her  benighted  fellow- 
creatures. 

This  lady,  originally  a  teacher,  and  a 
native  of  flie  United  States,  liecoming 
possessed  with  a  lielief  of  the  fearful  con¬ 
dition  of  the  insane,  and  anxious  to  esta¬ 
blish  for  them,  not  only  better  homes,  but 
a  juster  and  more  philanthropic  treatment, 
devoted  herself  and  all  her  means  to  this  one 
pursuit ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  her  in¬ 
domitable  courage  and  perseverance,  that 
before  she  desisted  from  her  labours  she  ob¬ 
tained  the  erection  and  endowment  of  nine¬ 
teen  asylums,  in  as  many  States  of  the 
Union,  for  the  better  protection  and  well¬ 
being  of  these  too-long-neglected  members 
of  the  human  family. 

Far  from  considering  her  task  completed 
by  this  execution  of  her  home  mission. 
Miss  Dix  started  for  Great  Britain,  having 
heard  of  the  horrors  of  the  Scotch  asylums; 
and  so  energetic  was  she  in  the  cause  she  had 
so  at  heart,  that,  before  changing  her  dress, 
she,  on  her  arrival,  at  once  waited  on  the 
Duke  of  Arg}'le  and  other  Ministers ;  and, 
by  the  force  of  her  own  conviction  on  the 
matter,  elicited  a  promise  of  Parliamentary 
inqiury  regarding  the  treatment  of  lunatics 
in  Scotland,  and  obtained  personal  recom¬ 
mendations  to  tke  proper  officials  in  that 
country.  That  her  suspicions  and  fears,  as 
regarded  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  the  north,  were  well  founded,  the  reve¬ 
lations  she  made,  and  the  disclosures 
brought  to  light  by  the  Government  f’om- 
missioners — and  afterwards  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  both  Houses — abundantly 
testified. 

The  kingdom  at  large,  and  Scotland  in 
particular,  have  every  reason  to  be  gratefiil 
to  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  this  lady ; 
and  well  and  deswvedly  may  the  name  of 


Miss  Dix  stand  foremost  among  the  philan¬ 
thropic  of  the  age — for  it  will  not  Ito  soon 
forgotten,  that  to  a  woman  on  a  mission  of 
mercy,  who  braved  all  tho  dangers  of 
distance  and  travel,  to  riglit  those  unfortu¬ 


nates  their  own  country  had  neglected, 
tho  lunatics  of  Scotland,  at  least,  are  in¬ 
debted  for  all  the  amelioration  which  their 
unhappy  state  admits — the  supervision  of 
pity,  and  tlie  practice  of  humanity. 
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To  be  inaile  of  clntli,  trimmed  with  veh'et,  *ilk  armhole,  the  cdset  beins  c  >nfinc(l  with  ^tr.ali 
fiiiicc,  nnd  small  silk  buttons.  The  lover  part  I  buttons. 

of  the  Iwek  is  set  in  full  to  the  waist.  The  sleeve  I  A  silk  girdle,  with  t.ssscls,  finishes  It  round  the 
is  also  large  nyd  set  in  plaits  round  the  top  of  the  I  wnlst  and  confines  It  to  the  figure. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


ANTIMACASSAR  IN  ORNE  KNITTING, 
lot  BXOKAVINC  SEE  NEXT  rAQE. 

Matkbiau.— Orne  knitting  ball.  No.  12;  long 
knitting  pins,  No.  12 ;  nlso  a  ball  of  onto  fringe. 
No.  1,  and  crochet  hook.  One  ounce  of  green 
and  one  ounce  of  shaded  amber  wool  to  be  added. 

The  exqulsiteljr  soft  and  mossy  texture  of  the 
om^  knitting  makes  it,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fabrics  possible,  while  the 
facility  of  execution  renders  it  particularly  popu¬ 
lar.  All  the  ome  knitting  is  done  in  ino.ss-stitch; 
that  is.  one  stitch  Is  knitted  and  the  next  pnrletl  | 
alternately.  In  the  following  rows  the  stitches  | 
must  be  rerersed,  a  purl  stiich  coming  over  a 
plain,  and  rtre  verti.  The  first  stitch  of  every 
row  must  always  be  ilipptd  to  make  a  good  edge. 
The  design  produced  by  ball  12  is  very  rich  and 
beautiftil,  the  colonre  of  the  ruses  being  singularly 
rich  and  true  to  nature. 

With  the  green  wool  cost  on  210  stitches. 
Fasten  on  the  onic  ball,  and  knit  the  first  four 
rows  in  moss-stltch,  the  knot  being  the  guide  to 
the  end  of  each  row.  Should  the  knot  not  come 
at  the  end,  tighten  or  slacken  the  stitches  with 
the  fingers  until  yon  bring  it  into  its  place. 

otli  row — '.<4  stitches  maroon,  2  brown,  18 
msn.'on,  2  brown,  18  maroon,  aud  so  on,  always 
tniahlng  the  row  as  It  was  begun. 

8th — 33  maroon,  4  brown.  16  maroon,  4  brown, 
16  maroon.  Finish  with  33  maroon. 

7th— Like  6th. 

8th — 31  maroon,  8  brown,  12  maroon,  8  brown, 
12  maroon,  &c. 

9tb — 30  maroon,  10  brown,  10  raarooB,  &c., 
ending,  of  course,  witli  30  maroon. 

lOtli— 29  m,  12  b,  8  m,  12  b,  ending  as  com¬ 
mencing. 

nth— 6  m,  lib,  12  m,  12  b,  Rm.  12  b,  8  m,  13  b 
till  you  have  29  left,  when  knit  13  ro,  11  b,  6  m. 

12th— 6  in,  13  b,  1 1  m,  12  b,  8  m,  12  b,  8  m,  doing 
the  29  last,  11  m,  13  b,  6  m. 

The  side  borders  occupy  30  stitclics,  and  by 
knitting  regularly  you  ounnot  fail  to  make  the 
pattern  perfect. 

Work  all  round  with  tlie  green  wool,  in  treble 
crochet,  and  with  the  shaded  in  the  same. 

For  the  fringe  :  Cut  It  into  lengths,  wliere  the 
white  marks  occur,  n  few  bits  at  a  time.  Double 
them  and  lay  them  in  order  as  yon  cut  tliein. 
Hold  the  work  on  the  trnmg  side,  in.-ert  tlie 
erocliet-houk  in  a  stitch,  take  up  tlie  loop  of 
fHnge.wuul,  draw  it  through,  and  tlien  botli  ends 
through  it,  which  fastens  it  securely.  A  bull 
makes  six  yards  of  fringe^  more  tlian  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

fyings  SKorlb  Jlnotnhig. 

Vegetable  Makbows. — This  most  wholesome 
and  agreeable  vegetable  Is  a  favoarite  amongst 
those  woo  have  taken  tlie  trouble  to  cook  it  care- 
fully,  to  serve  it  up  suffleiently  liot,  and  with  n 
drainer  under  it.  But  it  has  usually  been  dis¬ 
pensed  witii  as  the  autumn  advanced,  iind  has  no 
laager  been  sent  to  tiilde.  Tliis  is  a  great  pity, 
for  such  of  our  readers  os  liavc  gardens  aiid 
grow  tliese  marrows  arc  aware  of  the  stu|icndnas 
sise  to  which  they  attain  if  tliey  arc  left  to  grow, 
and  of  coarse  if  they  were  eatable,  they  would 
be  a  ino.st  eeonoinical  substitute  for  jiolutoes, 
wliich  are  sometimes  very  costly  in  tlie  winter. 


or,  at  any  rate,  would  be  a  nice  adjunct  to  another 
dish.  Ihew^  large  marrows  hare  been  nsuaily 
considered  as  worthless- liard,  tongli,  and  iilto- 
gctlier  impossible.  Tliis  is  not,  however,  the 
case;  but  cut  off  your  marrow  in  the  dry 
weather,  see  that  no  damp  or  impurity  elingi 
to  it,  and  Ining  up  in  a  dry  room,  and  yon 
may  have  vegetable  marrow  on  your  talile  all 
througli  the.  w  inter,  ncarlv  in  the  same  perfection 
as  during  tlie  summer.  Cut  off  ns  much  as  yon 
may  require,  take  off  tlic  rind,  and  remove  what 
seeds  tlierc  may  be,  boil  the  usual  time  (a  little 
longer,  perhaps);  and  wlien  you  have  it  before 
you,  thank  (of  course  after  the  usual  blessing) 
the  Kditor  of  the  ExoLisnwoM.ix’s  Dosiisno 
Magazine  for  having  printed  this  “thing  so  well 
worth  knowing." 

Cube  for  a  Cough _ Take  two  eggs  with  the 

shells  on,  and  put  into  as  much  leninn-Juice  as 
will  cover  them;  let  them  stand  twenty-four 
hours;  turn  them  oceasionnlly,  until  the  shell  is 
dissolved;  then  If  the  skin  is  not  broken,  break  It, 
and  let  out  the  egg;  strain  and  put  iuto  u  bottle, 
adding  two  ounces  of  siigar-ciindy,  pounded,  and 
'  half  a  pint  of  rum.  Take  a  small  wineglassfUl  at 
i  bed  time,  or  a  little  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

!  To  Fatten  Fuwi-s  in  a  Short  Tihb _ Mis 

I  together  ground  rice,  well  scalded  with  milk, 
and  add  some  eoarsc  sugar.  Feed  them  with 
this  In  the  day  time,  not  giving  it  too  pleutilully 
at  each  time.  Let  It  be  pretty  thick. 

Bandoline  for  the  Haib- — Take  two  or  three 
lump,  of  the  best  gum  tragaeanth,  and  put  them 
in  a  breakfast-cup  half  filled  with  cold  water. 
Leave  the  cup  near  the  fire  until  the  gum  has 
dissolved;  then  beat  it  np  wltli  a  silver  fork  until 
all  the  lumps  arc  removed.  I’ut  Into  it  two  or 
I  three  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  (or 
I  any  other  strong  seint),  to  prevent  Its  turning 
sour.  Gum  tragaeanth  can  be  bad  from  the 
chemist.  The  best  is  slxpi-uco  an  ounce. 

To  Kxtrait  Mildew  fbom  UNDEu-t-LOTniNO. 
— Take  a  lump  of  white  chalk,  pounded,  iind 
mix  It  with  one  quart  of  bultcnnilk.  Th<-  iirtlcte 
uillih'wed  must  be  laid  in  it  for  a  few  hours  before 
it  has  Ih'Cii  wetted  or  washed. 

Oil  to  make  the  Hair  Curl _ Olive  olL  one 

I  pound ;  oil  of  origsiiiiin,  one  drachm  ;  oil  of 
I  rosemary,  one  draelim  and  a  half.  .Mix  the  in- 
I  grudients  together,  and  it  will  be  reuily  fur  use. 

A  visitob  ut  Iteddltch,  Worcestershire,  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  nmlle  manufactory  of  .Messrs. 
A.  U.  Baylis  and  Co.  This  estoblLsliment,  plea- 
<  oaiitly  and  suitably  situated,  is  exceedingly  well 
!  worth  a  vDIt;  fur,  letting  nloiio  the  usual  iate- 
'  resting  facts  connected  with  this  particular 
;  manufacturr.*  the  arraiigomeiits  and  niai  hinery 
j  of  Measra  Baylis  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  un- 
;  qualified  approval.  Wc  have  much  pleasure  in 
I  honestly  recommending  to  our  snbsenbers  a  trial 
:  of  the  patent  needles  manufactured  hy  this  firm, 
r  Kvery  advantage  Isvisilde  In  their  make,  posseae- 
ing,  as  they  do,  remui  kably  large  and  brilliant 
eyes  elegant  grooveo,  the  greatest  poaaible 
strengtii  and  elasticity,  tlie  innsc  Instnnis  iioliah, 

,  exquisitely  tapered  ^ints,  and  heads  so  done 
as  to  preclude  the  posdbiiity  of  dragging. 

*  An  article  on  the  iiiauufacture  of  iiowUaw 
was  printed  in  Xo.  !),  Vol.  I.,  of  the  Exollsh- 
woman’s  IXimestic  Magazixk. 
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Coofctrg,  ^uKling,  anb  ^rtscrbing. 

CnssECAKU _ Two  ounces  of  sweet  slmondt, 

half  an  onnce  of  ditto  blanched  and  /!ae/jr 
TOonded  in  a  mortar,  two  ounces  and  a  half  uf 
finely  pounded  white  sugar,  mix  tlie  sugar  and 
the  almonds  Tcry  well  together ;  line  your  patty 
pans  with  eery  thin  puff  paste,  and.  Just  before 
you  put  them  into  the  oven,  wet  the  sugar  and 
almonds  witli  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a 
very  high  froth  and  baked  in  a  moderate  oren. 

Dessebt  Biscnrrs. — One  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  lump-sugar, 
throe-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  four  eggs, 
learlng  ont  three  whites.  Mix  all  together,  and 
make  in  what  shape  you  please. 

To  Dues  Toilxtoes _ ^ut  them  In  slices  and 

place  them  in  layers  in  a  flat  dish,  with  plenty  of 


pepper  and  salt  and  a  little  butter ;  corer  them 
well  with  bread  crumbs,  and  bake  them  In  the 
oren  till  quite  brown.  They  should  be  eaten 
with  roast  meat,  and  are  Tery  delicious. 

Db.  Jubnsox's  Gbouhi>-Uick  Puddiho  roB 

INVXLIDS _ Boll  two  ounces  of  ground-rice  in  a 

pint  of  new  milk,  with  two  ounces  of  loaf-sugar ; 
boil  them  twenty  minutes,  and  flavour  with  a 
laurel  leaf.  Pour  this  into  two  small  shapes, 
having  previously  wetted  them  with  milk  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking.  To  be  eaten  cold 
next  day.  The  pudding,  when  placed  in  the  dish, 
may  be  surrounded  with  preserves  or  marmalade. 

SoDX  Puddiho _ Two  cups  of  flour,  a  quar¬ 

ter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  chopped,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  raisins,  stoned,  and  a  quarter  of 
suet ;  a  little  ginger  and  nutmeg ;  half  a  pint  of 
new  milk ;  a  tablespoonful  of  moist  sugar;  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Boll  in  a  shape 
two  hours  and  a  half. 
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XIV. — IIE8TF.R  AND  TUB  rUTBICIAN. 

Hebtsr  bade  little  Pearl  nin  down  to 
the  margin  of  the  water,  and  play  with  the 
•hells  and  tangled  seaweed,  until  she 
ahould  have  talked  awhile  with  yonder 
^therer  of  herbs.  So  the  child  flew  away 
Oke  a  bird,  and,  making  bare  her  small 
white  feet,  went  pattering  along  the  moist 
margin  of  the  sea.  Here  and  there  she 
came  to  g  full  stop,  and  pMped  curiously 
into  a  pool,  left  by  the  retiring  tide  as  a 
mirror  for  Pearl  to  sec  her  face  in.  Forth 
peeped  at  her,  out  of  the  pool,  with  dark, 
glistening  curls  around  her  head,  and  an 
elf-smile  in  her  eyes,  the  image  of  a  little 
maid,  whom  Pearl,  having  no  otlicr  plny- 
No.8,  VouVL 


mate,  invited  to  take  her  hand,  and  run  a 
race  with  her.  But  the  visionary  little 
maid,  on  her  part,  beckoned  likewise,  as  if 
to  say — “  This  is  a  better  place.  Come 
thou  into  the  pool  I”  And  Pearl,  stepping 
in,  mid-leg  deep,  beheld  her  own  white  feet 
at  the  bottom  ;  while,  out  of  a  still  lower 
deptli,  came  the  gleam  of  a  kind  of  frag¬ 
mentary  smile,  floating  to  and  fro  in  the 
agitated  water. 

Meanwhile  her  mother  had  accosted  the 
physician. 

*•  1  would  speak  a  word  with  you,”  said 
she ;  “  a  word  that  concerns  us  much.” 

“  Aha  1  and  is  it  Mistress  Hester  that 
has  a  word  for  old  Koger  Clulliugworth?” 
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answered  he,  raisuig  himself  from  his  I  transforming  liimself  into  a  devil,  if  he  will 
stooping  posture.  “  With  all  my  heart !  |  only,  for  a  reasonable  sp.ace  of  time,  imder- 
Why.  mistress,  I  hear  good  tidings  of  you  take  a  devil's  office.  This  unhappy  person 
on  ^  hands !  No  longer  ago  than  yester-  had  efl'ceted  such  a  transformation,  by 
eve  a  magistrate,  a  wise  and  godly  man,  devoting  hini.self,  for  seven  years,  to  the 
was  discoursing  of  your  atfairs.  Mistress  constant  analysis  of  a  heart  full  of  torture, 
Hester,  and  whispered  me  that  there  had  and  deriving  his  enjoyment  thence,  and 
been  question  concerning  you  in  the  conn-  adding  fuel  to  those  tiery  tortures  which  he 
cil.  It  was  debated  whether  or  no,  with  analysed  and  gloated  over, 
safety  to  the  commonweal,  yonder  scarlet  The  scarlet  letter  burned  on  Hester 
letter  might  be  taken  off  yoiur  bosom.  On  Prynne’s  bo.som.  Here  was  another  ruin, 
my  life,  Hester,  I  made  my  entreaty  to  the  |  the  responsibility  of  which  came  partly 
worshipful  magistrate  that  it  might  be  done  |  honoe  to  her. 

forthwith."  1  “  What  see  yo\i  in  my  face,’’  asked  the 

“  It  lies  not  in  the  plcasiueof  the  magis- I  physk'ian,  “  tliat  you  look  at  it  so  car- 
trates  to  take  off  this  badge,”  calmly  replied  '  nestly  ?’’ 

Hester.  “  Were  I  worthy  to  be  quit  of  it,  1  “  Something  that  would  make  me  weep, 

it  would  fall  away  of  its  own  nature,  or  be  if  there  were  any  tears  bitter  enough  for 
transformed  into  something  that  should  it,"  answere<l  she.  “  But  let  it  pos.s.  It  is 
speak  a  different  purjwrt.”  of  yonder  miserable  man  that  1  would 

“  Nay,  then,  wear  it,  if  it  suit  you  j  speak." 
better,”  rejoined  he.  “A  woman  must]  “And  what  of  him  ?”  cried  Roger  Chil- 
nccds  follow  her  own  fancy,  touching  the  '  lingworth,  eagerly,  as  if  he  loved  the  topic, 
adoriuncnt  of  her  person.  The  letter  is  and  w-ere  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
gaily  embroidered,  and  shows  right  bravely  it  with  the  only  person  of  whom  he  could 
on  your  bosom  1”  make  a  eoniidunt.  “  Not  to  hide  the 

All  this  while  Hester  had  been  looking  truth.  Mistress  Hester,  my  thoughts  hap- 
steadily  at  the  old  man,  and  was  shocked,  pen  just  now  to  be  busy  with  the  gcntle- 
as  well  as  wonder-smitten,  to  discern  what  man.  ,So  c-peak  freely,  and  I  will  moke 
a  change  had  been  wrought  upon  liim  answer." 

within  the  past  seven  years.  It  was  not  “  When  we  last  spake  together,”  said 
so  much  that  he  had  grown  older ;  for  He.ster,  “  now  seven  years  ago,  it  was 
though  the  traces  of  advancing  life  were  your  pleasure  to  extort  a  promise  of  secrecy, 
visible,  he  bore  his  age  well,  and  seemed  to  as  touching  the  fonner  relation  betwixt' 
retain  a  wiry  vigour  and  alertnes.s.  But  yourself  and  me.  As  the  life  and  good 
the  former  aspect  of  an  intellectual  and  fame  of  yonder  m.m  were  m  your  hands. 
Studious  man,  calm  and  quiet,  which  was  there  seemed  no  choice  to  me,  save  to  be 
W’hnt  she  best  remembered  m  him,  had  silent,  in  accordance  with  your  behest, 
altogether  vanished,  aud  been  succeeded  by  Yet  it  wivs  not  without  heavy  misgivings 
an  eager,  searchuig,  almost  fierce,  yet  j  that  I  thus  bound  myself ;  for,  having  ca.st 
carefully-guarded  look.  It  seemed  to  bo  |  off  all  duty  towards  other  human  beings, 
his  wish  and  piir]>ose  to  mask  this  *ex- i  there  remained  a  duty  towards  him ;  and 
pres-sion  with  a  smile ;  but  the  latter  plaj’ed  |  something  whispered  me  that  I  was  be- 
him  false,  and  flickered  over  his  visage  so  traying  it  in  pledging  myself  to  keep  your 
derisively,  that  the  spectator  could  see  his  counsel.  Since  that  day  no  man  is  so  near 
blackness  all  the  better  for  it.  Ever  and  to  him  as  you.  You  treail  behind  his  every 
nnon,  too,  there  came  a  glai'o  of  red  light  footstep.  You  arc  beside  him,  sleeping 
out  of  his  eyes,  as  if  the  old  man’s  soul  were  I  and  waking.  You  search  his  thoughts, 
on  fire,  and  kept  on  smouldering  duskily  |  You  burrow  and  rankle  in  his  heart! 
within  his  breast,  mitil,  by  some  casual  ,  Your  clutch  is  on  his  life,  and.yon  cause 
puff  -of  pa.ssion,  it  was  blown  into  a  mo-  i  him  to  die  daily  a  living  death ;  and  still 
mentary  flame.  This  he  repressed  as  |  he  knows  you  not.  In  permitting  this,  1 
speedily  as  possible,  and  strove  to  look  as  ]  have  surely  acted  a  false  part  by  the  only 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened.  man  to  whom  the  power  was  left  me  to  be 

In  a  word,  old  Roger  Chillingworth  was  1  true  1” 
n  strikuig  evidence  of  man's  faculty  of  I  “What  choice  had  \'ou?”  asked  Roger 
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Chillingworth.  “  My  finder,  pointed  at 
this  man,  would  have  hurled  him  from  his 
pnipit  into  a  dun!);con — thence,  peradvcn- 
ture,  to  the  ppillowsl’’ 

“  It  hud  been  better  so said  Hester 
Prynne. 

“Wliat  evil  have  1  done  the  man?" 
asked  Rosier  ('hillinRworth  a^aiii.  “I 
tell  thee,  Hester  Prynne,  the  richest  fee 
thiit  ever  physician  earned  from  monarch 
could  not  have  bought  such  care  us  1  have 
wasted  on  this  miserable  priest !  But  for 
my  aid  his  life  woiild  have  burnc<l  away  in 
torments  within  the  first  two  years  after 
the  perpetration  of  his  crime  imd  thine. 
For,  Hester,  his  spirit  lacked  the  strength 
that  could  have  borne  up,  as  thine  has, 
beneath  a  burden  like  thy  scarlet  letter. 
Oh,  I  could  reveal  a  goodly  secret !  But 
enough.  What  art  can  do,  I  have  ex¬ 
hausted  on  him.  Tliat  ho  now  breathes, 
and  creeps  about  on  earth,  is  owing  all  to 
me !” 

“  Better  ho  had  died  at  once !  ”  said 
Hester  Prynne. 

“Yea,  woman,  thou  s.ayest  truly !”  cried 
old  Roger  Chilling>vorth,  letting  the  lurid 
lire  of  his  heart  bla/.e  out  before  her  eyes. 

“  Better  had  he  died  at  once !  Never  did 
mortal  suffer  what  this  man  has  suffered. 
And  nil,  all,  in  the  sight  of  his  worst 
enemy  I  He  has  been  conscious  of  me.  He 
has  felt  an  influence  dwelling  always  upon 
him  like  a  curse.  Ho  know,  by  .some  spi¬ 
ritual  sense — for  the  Creator  never  made 
another  being  so  sensitive  as  this — he  knew 
that  no  friendly  hand  was  pulling  at  his 
heart-strings,  and  that  an  eye  was  looking 
curiously  into  him,  which  sought  only  evil, 
and  found  it.  But  he  knew  not  that  the 
eye  .and  hand  were  mine !  With  the  super¬ 
stition  common  to  its  brotherhood,  he  fan¬ 
cied  himself  given  over  to  a  fiend,  to  be 
tortured  with  frightful  dreams,  and  des-  • 
perate  thoughts — the  sting  of  remorse,  and  1 
despair  of  pardon,  ns  a  foretaste  of  what 
awaits  him  beyond  the  grave.  But  it  Wiis 
the  constant  shadow  of  my  pre.scncc — the 
closest  propiiupiity  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  most  vilely  WTOuged,  and  who  had 
grown  to  exist  only  by  this  perpetual  poi¬ 
son  of  the  direst  revenge!  Yea,  indeed,  1 
he  did  not  err — there  was  a  fiend  at  his  i 
elbow  !  A  mortal  man,  with  once  a  human 
heart,  has  become  a  fiend  for  Ins  especial 
torment !” 


The  unfortunate  phy.sician,  while  utter¬ 
ing  these  words,  lifted  his  hands  with  a 
look  of  horror,  as  if  ho  had  beheld  some 
frightful  shape,  which  he  could  not  recog¬ 
nise,  usurjjing  the  place  of  his  own  image 
in  a  glass.  It  was  one  of  thos<!  moments 
— which  sometimes  occur  at  the  interval  of 
years — when  a  man’s  moral  asptu't  is  faith¬ 
fully  revealed  to  his  mind's  eye.  Not 
improbably,  ho  had  never  before  viewed 
himself  as  ho  did  now. 

“  Hast  thou  not  tortmvsd  him  enough  ?” 
said  Hester,  noticing  the  obi  man’s  look. 
“  Has  he  not  paid  thee  all  ?’’ 

“  No ! — no ! — ho  has  but  increased  the 
debt !”  answered  the  physician ;  and  ns  ho 
proceeded,  his  manner  lost  its  fiercer 
characteristics,  and  subsided  into  gloom. 
“  Dost  thou  remember  me,  1  lestcr,  as  I  was 
nine  years  agono  ?  Kven  then,  I  was  in 
the  autumn  of*roy  days,  nor  was  it  the 
early  autumn.  But  all  my  life  had  been 
made  up  of  earnest,  studious,  thoughtful, 
quiet  years,  bestowed  faithfully  for  the 
increase  of  mine  own  knowledge,  and 
faithfully,  too — though  this  latter  object 
was  but  casual  to  the  other — faithfuUy  for 
the  advancement  of  human  welfare.  No 
litb  had  been  more  peaceful  and  innocent 
than  mine ;  few  lives  so  rich  with  benefita 
conferred.  Dost  thou  remember  me  ? 
Was  I  not,  though  you  might  deem  me 
cold,  nevertheless,  a  man  thoughtful  for 
others,  craving  little  for  himself;  kind, 
true,  just,  and  of  constiuit,  if  not  warm 
affections  ?  Was  I  not  all  this  ?" 

“All  this,  and  more,"  said  Hester. 

“  And  what  am  I  now  demanded  he. 
looking  into  her  face,  and  permltling  the 
whole  evil  within  him  to  Imj  written  on  his 
features.  “  I  have  already  told  thee  what 
I  am  !  A  fiend !  Wlio  made  me  so  ?” 

“  It  was  myself  1”  cried  Hester,  shudder¬ 
ing.  “  It  was  I,  not  less  th.an  he.  Why 
hast  thou  not  avenged  thyself  on  me  ?’’ 

“I  have  left  thee  to  the  scarlet  letter,” 
replied  Roger  Cbillingworth.  “If  that 
have  not  avenged  me,  1  can  do  no  more !’’ 

He  laid  his  finger  on  it  with  a  smile. 

“  It  has  avenged  thee  1”  answered  Hester 
Prynne. 

“  I  judge  no  less,”  said  the  physician. 
“  And  now,  what  wouldst  thou  with  me 
touching  this  man  ?’’ 

“  I  must  reveal  the  secret,"  answered 
Hester,  firmly. 
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“  He  must  discern  thee  in  thy  tme  chur- 
scter.  What  may  be  the  result,  I  know 
not.  But  this  long  debt  of  confidence,  due 
firom  me  to  him,  whose  bane  and  ruin  I 
have  been,  shall  at  length  be  paid.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  overthrow  or  preservation 
of  his  fair  fame  and  his  earthly  state,  and 
perchance  his  life,  he  is  in  thy  hands. 
Nor  do  I — whom  the  scarlet  letter  has 
disciplined  to  truth,  though  it  be  the  truth 
of  red-hot  iron  entering  into  the  soul — nor 
do  I  perceive  such  advantage  in  his  living 
any  longer  a  life  of  ghastly  emptiness,  that 
I  shall  stoop  to  implore  thy  mercy.  Do 
with  him  as  thou  wilt !  There  is  no  good 
for  him — no  good  for  me — no  good  for 
tliee  I  There  is  no  good  fur  little  Pearl ! 
There  is  no  path  to  guide  us  out  of  this 
dismal  maze !” 

“  Woman,  1  could  well-nigh  pity  thee  !” 
siud  Roger  Chillingworth,  unable  to  re¬ 
strain  a  thrill  of  admiration  too ;  for  there 
was  a  quality  almost  majestic  in  the 
despair  which  she  expres-scd.  “  Thou 
hadst  great  elements.  Peradventiire,  hadst 
thou  met  earlier  with  a  better  love  than 
mine,  this  evil  had  not  been.  I  pity  thee, 
ibr  the  good  that  has  been  wasted  in  thy 
nature!” 

“  And  I  thee,’’  answered  Hester  Prynne, 
“  for  the  hatred  that  has  transformed  a 
wise  and  just  man  to  a  fiend  1  Wilt  thon  j 

et  purge  it  out  of  thee,  and  be  once  more 

uinan?  If  not  for  his  sake,  then  doubly 
fur  thine  own !  Forgive,  and  leave  his 
fiirtlier  retribution  to  the  Power  that  claims 
it !  1  said,  but  now,  that  there  could  be 

no  good  event  for  him,  or  thee,  or  me,  who 
are  here  wandering  together  in  this  gloomy 
maze  of  evil,  and  stumbling,  at  every  step, 
over  the  guilt  wherewith  we  have  strewn 
onr  path.  It  is  not  so  I  There  might  be 
good  for  thee,  and  thee  alone,  since  thou 
hast  been  deeply  wronged,  and  hast  it  at 
thy  will  to  pardon.  Wilt  thou  give  up 
that  only  privilege  ?  Wilt  thou  reject  that 
priceless  benetit  ?” 

“Peace,  Hester,  peace!”  replied  the 
old  man,  with  gloomy  sternness,  “it  is 
not  granted  me  to  pardon.  1  have  no  such 
power  ns  thou  tellest  me  of.  My  old  faith, 
long  forgotten,  comes  back  to  me,  and 
explmns  all  that  we  do,  and  all  we  suffer. 
By  thy  first  step  awry,  thou  didst  plant 
the  germ  of  evil ;  but  since  that  moment,  it 
hits  all  been  a  dark  necessity.  Ye  tliat  have 


wronged  me  are  not  sinful,  save  in  a  kind 
of  typical  illurion  ;  neither  am  I  fiend-like, 
who  have  snatched  a  fiend's  office  from  his 
hands.  It  is  our  fate.  Let  the  black 
flower  blossom  as  it  may  I  Now  go  thy 
ways,  and  deal  as  thou  wilt  with  yonder 
man.” 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  betook  himself 
again  to  his  employment  of  gathering 
herbs. 

XV. — HESTER  XKD  TEARL. 

So  Itoger  Chillingworth — a  deformed  old 
figure,  with  a  face  that  haunted  men’s 
memories  longer  than  they  liked — took 
leave  of  Hester  Prynne,  and  went  stooping 
away  along  the  earth.  He  gathered  here 
and  the/e  a  herb,  or  grubbed  up  a  root, 
and  put  it  into  the  basket  on  his  arm. 
His  grey  beard  almost  touched  the  ground 
as  he  crept  onward.  Hester  gazed  after 
him  a  little  while,  looking  with  a  half- 
fantastic  curiosity,  to  see  whether  the 
tender  grass  of  early  spring  would  not  be 
blighted  beneath  him,  and  show  the  wavcr> 
ing  track  of  his  footsteps,  sere  and  brown, 
across  its  cheerful  verdure.  She  wondered 
what  sort  of  herbs  they  were  which  the  old 
man  was  so  sedulous  to  gather.  Would 
not  the  earth,  quickened  to  an  evil  purpose 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  eye,  greet  him 
with  poisonous  sliruhs,  of  species  hitherto 
unknown,  that  would  start  up  under  his 
fingers  ?  Or  might  it  suffice  him,  that 
every  wholesome  growth  should  bo  con¬ 
verted  into  something  deleterious  and 
malignant  at  his  touch?  Did  the  sun, 
which  shone  so  brightly  everywhere  else, 
really  fall  upon  him  ?  Or  was  there,  as  it 
rather  seemed,  a  circle  of  ominous  shadow 
moving  along  with  his  deformity,  which¬ 
ever  way  he  turned  himself?  And  wliither 
was  he  now  going  ?  Would  he  not  sud¬ 
denly  sink  into  the  earth,  leaving  a  barren 
and  blasted  spot,  where,  in  due  course  of 
time  would  be  seen  deadly  nightshade, 
dogwood,  henbane,  and  whatever  else  of 
vegetable  wickedness  the  climate  could 
produce,  all  flourishing  with  hideous  luxu¬ 
riance  ?  Or  would  he  spread  bat's  wings 
and  flee  away,  looking  so  much  the  uglier, 
the  higher  he  rose  towards  heaven  ? 

“  Be  it  sin  or  no,”  said  Hester  Prynne, 
bitterly,  as  she  still  gazed  after  him,  “  I 
hate  the  man !” 

She  upbraided  herself  for  the  sentiment, 
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but  could  not  overcome  or  lessen  it.  At¬ 
tempting  to  do  so,  she  thought  of  those 
long-past  days,  in  a  distant  land,  when  he 
used  to  emerge  at  eventide  from  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  his  study,  and  sit  down  in  the  fire¬ 
light  of  their  home,  and  in  the  light  of  her 
nuptial  smile.  Ho  needed  to  bask  himself 
in  that  smile,  he  said,  in  order  that  the 
chill  of  so  many  lonely  hours  among  his 
books  might  be  taken  oil'  the  scholar's 
heart.  Such  scenes  had  once  appeared  not 
otherwise  than  happy ;  but  now,  as  viewed 
through  the  dismal  medium  of  her  subse¬ 
quent  life,  they  classed  themselves  among 
her  ugliest  rcmembntnces.  She  marvelled 
how  such  scenes  could  have  been  I  She 
marvelled  how  she  could  ever  have  been  | 
wronght  upon  to  marry  him !  She  deemed 
it  her  crime  most  to  bo  repented  of,  that 
she  had  ever  endured  and  reciprocated  the 
lukewarm  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  had 
suffered  the  smile  of  her  lips  and  eyes  to 
mingle  and  melt  into  his  own.  And  it 
seemed  a  fouler  offence  committed  by 
Roger  Chillingworth,  than  any  which  had 
since  been  done  by  him,  that,  iu  the  time 
when  her  heart  knew  no  better,  he  had 
persuaded  her  to  fancy  herself  happy  by 
his  side. 

“Yes,  I  hate  him!”  repeated  Hester, 
more  bitterly  than  before.  “  He  betrayed 
me  !  He  has  done  me  worse  wrong  than 
I  did  him !” 

I.iet  men  tremble  to  win  the  hand  of 
woman,  unless  they  win  along  with  it  the 
utmost  passion  of  her  heart !  Else  it  may 
be  their  miserable  fortune,  as  it  was  Roger 
Chillingworth’s,  when  some  mightier  touch 
than  their  own  may  have  awakened  all  her 
sensibilities,  to  be  reproached  even  for  the 
calm  content,  the  marble  image  of  happi¬ 
ness,  which  they  will  have  imposed  upon 
her  as  the  wann  reality.  But  Hester 
ought  long  ago  to  have  done  with  this  in¬ 
justice.  What  did  it  betoken  ?  Had  seven 
long  years,  under  the  torture  of  the  .scarlet 
letter,  inflicted  so  much  of  misery,  and 
wrought  out  no  repentance  ? 

The  emotions  of  that  brief  space,  while 
she  stood  gazing  after  the  crooked  figure 
of  old  Roger  Chillingworth,  threw  a  dark 
light  on  Hester's  state  of  mind,  revealing 
much  that  she  might  not  otherwise  have 
acknowledged  to  herself. 

He  being  gone,  she  summoned  back  her 
ehild. 


“Pearl!  Little  Pearl!  Where  are  you?” 

Pearl,  whose  activity  of  spirit  never 
flagged,  had  been  at  no  loss  for  amusement 
while  lier  motlier  talked  with  the  old 
gatherer  of  lierbs.  At  first,  as  already 
told,  she  had  flirted  fancifully  with  her 
own  image  in  a  pool  of  water,  beckoning 
the  phantom  forth,  and,  as  it  declined  to 
venture,  seeking  a  passage  for  herself  into 
its  sphere  of  impalpable  earth  and  unattain¬ 
able  sky.  .Soon  finding,  however,  that 
either  she  or  the  image  was  unreal,  she 
turned  elsewhere  for  bettor  pastime.  She 
made  little  boats  out  of  birch-bark,  and 
freighted  them  with  snail-shells,  and  sent 
out  more  ventures  on  the  mighty  deep 
than  any  merchant  in  Nev^  England ;  but 
the  larger  part  of  them  foundered  near  the 
shore.  She  seized  a  live  horse -shoe  by  the 
tail,  and  made  prize  of  several  five-fingers, 
and  laid  out  a' jelly-fish  to  melt  in  the 
warm  sun.  Then  she  took  up  the  white 
foam  that  streaked  the  lino  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  tide,  and  threw  it  upon  the  breeze, 
scampering  after  it,  with  winged  footsteps, 
to  catch  the  groat  snow-flakes  ere  they 
fell.  Perceiving  a  flock  of  beach-birds,  that 
fed  and  fluttered  along  the  shore,  the  naughty 
child  picked  up  her  apron  full  of  pebbles, 
and,  creeping  from  rock  to  rock  after  these 
small  sea-fowl,  displayed  remarkable  dex¬ 
terity  in  pelting  them.  One  little  grey 
bird,  with  a  white  breast.  Pearl  was  almost 
sure,  had  been  bit  by  a  pebble,  and  fluttered 
away  with  a  broken  wing.  But  then  the 
elf-child  sighed,  and  gave  up  her  sport,  be¬ 
cause  it  grieved  her  to  have  done  hann  to 
a  little  being  that  was  as  wild  as  the  sea- 
breeze,  or  as  wild  as  Pearl  herself. 

Her  final  employment  was  to  gather  sea¬ 
weed  of  various  kinds,  and  make  herself  a 
scarf,  or  mantle,  and  a  hcad-dre.ss,  and 
thus  assume  the  aspect  of  a  little  mermaid. 
She  inherited  her  mother’s  gift  for  devising 
drapery  and  costume.  As  the  last  touch 
to  her  mermaid's  garb.  Pearl  took  some 
cel-grass,  and  imitated,  as  best  she  could, 
on  her  own  bosom,  the  decoration  with 
which  she  was  so  familiar  on  her  mother's. 
A  letter — the  letter  A — but  freshly  green, 
instead  of  scarlet!  The  child  li«nt  her 
chin  upon  her  breast,  and  contemplated 
this  device  with  strange  interest ;  even  as 
if  the  one  only  thing  for  which  she  had 
been  sent  into  the  world  was  to  make  out 
its  hidden  import. 
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“I  wonder  if  mother  will  sisk  me  what  it 
means  ?"  thought  Pearl. 

Just  then  she  heard  her  mother’s  voice, 
and,  flitting  along  as  lightly  as  one  of  the 
little  sea-birds,  appeared  before  Hester 
Pryiine,  d:incing,  laughing,  and  iwinting 
her  Auger  to  the  ornament  upon  her 
bosom. 

“  My  little  Pearl,”  said  Hester,  after  a 
moment's  .silence,  “  the  green  letter,  and 
on  thy  childish  bosom,  has  no  piuport. 
But  dost  thou  know,  my  child,  what  this 
letter  means  which  thy  mother  is  doomed 
to  wear  ?’’ 

“Yes,  mother,”  said  the  child.  “It  is 
the  great  letter  A.  Thou  hast  taught  me 
in  the  honi-l)oojc.” 

Hester  looked  steadily  into  her  little 
fitce  ;  but,  though  there  was  that  singular 
expression  which  she  had  so  often  re¬ 
marked  in  her  black  eyes,  she  could  not 
satisfy  herself  whether  Pearl  really  at¬ 
tach^  any  meaning  to  the  symbol.  She 
felt  a  morbid  desire  to  ascertain  the  point. 

“  Dost  thou  know,  child,  wherefore  thy 
mother  wears  this  letter?” 

“  Truly  do  I !”  answered  Pearl,  looking 
brightly  into  her  mother's  face.  “  It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  mini.ster  keeps 
his  hand  over  his  heart !” 

“And  what  reason  is  that?”  asked 
Hester,  half  smiling  at  the  absurd  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  child's  observ.ation ;  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  turning  pale.  “  What 
has  the  letter  to  do  with  any  heart,  save 
mine  ?” 

“  Nay,  mother,  I  have  told  all  I  know,” 
said  Pearl,  more  seriously  than  she  was 
wont  to  s))eak.  “Ask  yonder  old  man, 
whom  thou  host  been  talking  with  !  It 
may  be  he  can  tell.  But  in  good  earnest, 
now,  mother  dear,  what  does  this  scarlet 
letter  mean  ? — and  why  dost  thou  wear  it 
on  thy  bosom  ? — and  why  does  the  minister 
keep  his  lauid  over  his  heart  ?’’ 

She  took  her  mother's  hand  in  both  her 
own,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes  with  an 
earnestness  that  wa.s  seldom  seen  in  her 
wild  and  capricious  character.  Tlie  thought 
occurred  to  Hester,  that  the  child  might 
really  be  seeking  to  appn)ach  her  with 
childlike  conAdcncc,  and  doing  what  she 
could,  and  as  intelligently  as  she  knew 
how,  to  establish  a  meeting-point  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  showed  Pearl  in  an  tmwonted 
aspect.  Heretofore,  the  mother,  while 


loving  her  child  with  the  intensity  of  a 
solo  aiTcetion,  had  schooled  herself  t(>  hope 
for  little  other  return  than  the  wayward¬ 
ness  of  on  April  breeze,  wliicli  spends  its 
time  in  airy  sport,  and  has  its  gusts  of  in¬ 
explicable  passion,  and  is  petulant  in  its 
best  of  moods,  .and  chills  oftener  than 
caresses  you,  when  yo<i  take  it  to  your 
bosom ;  in  requital  of  which  misdemeanours 
it  will  sometimes,  of  its  own  vague  pur¬ 
pose,  kiss  your  cheek  with  a  kind  ot'  doubt¬ 
ful  tenderness,  and  play  gently  with  your 
hair,  and  then  begone  about  its  other  idle 
business,  leaving  a  dreamy  pleasure  at 
your  heart.  And  this,  moreover,  was  a 
mother’s  estimate  of  the  child's  disposition. 
Any  otb^r  obseia-er  might  have  seen  few 
but  unamiable  traits,  and  have  given  them 
a  far  darker  colouring.  B\it  now  the  idea 
came  strongly  into  Hester’s  mind,  that 
Pearl,  with  her  rcmiirkable  precocity  and 
acutene.ss,  might  already  have  approached 
the  age  when  she  could  iiave  been  made  a 
friend,  and  intrusted  with  as  much  of  her 
mother’s  sorrows  as  could  ho  imparted 
without  irreverence  either  to  the  parent  or 
the  child.  In  the  little  chaos  of  Pearl’s 
character,  there  might  l)c  seen  emerging — 
and  could  have  been,  from  the  very  lirst — 
the  steadfast  principles  of  an  unflinching 
courage — im  tmoontrollable  will — a  sturdy 
pride,  which  might  be  <lis<dplined  into  self- 
respect — and  a  bitter  sconi  of  msuiy  things, 
which,  when  examined,  might  be  found  to 
have  the  taint  of  falsehood  in  them.  She 
posscs-sed  aifections,  too,  though  hitherto 
acrid  and  disagreeable  as  arc  the  richest 
flavours  of  unripe  fruit.  With  all  these 
sterling  attribntes,  thought  Hester,  the  evil 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother  must 
be  great  indeed,  if  a  noble  woman  do  not 
grow  out  of  this  ellish  child. 

Pearl's  inevitable  tendency  to  hover 
about  the  enigma  of  the  .sc.arlct  letter 
seemed  an  innate  quality  of  her  being. 
Prom  the  earliest  ejKxdi  of  her  conscious 
life,  she  had  entered  upon  this  as  her  ap¬ 
pointed  mission.  Hester  hud  often  fancied 
that  Providence  luul  a  design  of  justice  and 
retribution,  in  endowing  the  child  with  this 
marked  propensity ;  bjit  never,  until  now, 
had  she  bethought  herself  to  ask,  whether, 
linked  with  that  design,  there  might  not 
likewise  be  a  juirpose  of  mercy  and  bene- 
flcence.  If  little  Pearl  wore  entertained 
with  faith  and  trust,  ns  a  spirit  messenger 
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no  les«  than  nn  earthly  child,  might  it  not 
be  her  errand  to  soothe  away  the  sorrow 
that  lay  cold  inhermother's  heart,  and  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  tomb  ? — and  to  help  her 
to  overcome  the  passion,  once  so  wild,  and 
even  yet  neither  dead  nor  asleep,  hut  only 
imprisoned  within  the  same  tomb  -  Hke  i 
heart  ?  * 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
now  stirred  in  Hester's  mind,  with  as  m\ich 
vivacity  of  impression  ns  if  they  had 
actually  been  whispered  into  her  ear.  And 
there  was  little  Pearl,  all  this  while,  hold¬ 
ing  her  mother's  hand  in  both  her  own,  nnd 
turning  her  face  upward,  while  she  ptit 
these  searching  questions,  once,  and  again, 
and  still  a  third  time — 

“  What  does  the  letter  mean,  mother  ? — 
and  why  dost  thou  wear  it  ? — nnd  why  does 
the  minister  keep  his  hand  over  his  heart  ?” 

“  What  shall  I  say  i"  thought  Hester  to 
herself.  “  No!  if  this  he  the  price  of  the 
child's  sympathy,  I  caiuiot  pay  it.'' 

Then  she  spoke  aloud — 

“  Silly  Pearl,”  said  she,  “  what  tpiestions 
arc  these  ?  There  are  many  things  in  this 
world  that  a  child  must  not  ask  about. 
What  know  I  of  the  minister’s  heart  ?  And 
as  for  the  scarlet  letter,  I  wear  it  for  the 
soke  of  its  gold  thrc.ad.” 

In  all  the  seven  bygone  years,  Hester 
Prynne  had  never  before  been  false  to  the 
symbol  on  her  bosom.  It  may  he  that  it 
was  the  talisman  of  a  stem  and  severe,  btit 
yet  a  guardian  spirit,  who  now  Ibrsook 
her:  as  recognising  that,  in  spite  of  his 
strict  watch  over  her  heart,  some  new  evil 
had  crept  into  it,  or  some  old  one  had  never 
been  expelled.  As  for  little  Pearl,  the 
earnestness  soon  passed  out  of  her  face. 

Hut  the  chilli  did  not  see  lit  to  lot  the 
matter  drop.  Two  or  tliree  times,  as  her 
mother  and  she  went  homeward,  and  as 
often  at  supper-time,  nnd  while  Hester  was 
putting  her  to  bed,  and  once,  after  site 
seemed  to  be  fairly  asleep.  Pearl  looked  up, 
with  mischief  gleaming  in  her  black  eyes. 

“  Mother,”  said  she,  “  what  does  the 
scarlet  letter  mean  ?” 

And  the  next  morning,  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  the  child  gave  of  being  awake  wa«.  by 
popping  up  her  head  from  the  pillow,  and 
making  tiiat  other  inquiry,  which  she 
had  so  unaccountably  connected  with  her 
investigations  about  the  scarlet  letter ; — 


“Mother!  —  Mother! — V<'liy  does  the 
minister  keep  his  hand  over  his  heart  ?’’ 

“  Hold  thy  tongue,  naughty  child  f 
answered  her  mother,  with  an  asperity  that 
she  had  never  pemiitted  to  herself  before. 
“Do  not  tease  me;  else  1  sh.all  shut  thee 
into  the  dark  closet !” 

XVI. — A  FOREST  WALK. 

Hester  Prynne  remained  constant  in 
her  resolve  to  make  known  to  Mr.  Dim- 
j  mesdale,  at  whatever  risk  of  present  pain 
I  or  ulterior  consequences,  the  true  character 
i  of  the  man  who  had  crept  into  his  intimacy, 
i  For  several  days,  however,  she  vainly  sought 
nn  opportunity  of  addressing  him  in  some 
of  tlio  meditative  walks  wliich  she  knew 
him  to  bo  in  the  habit  of  taking,  along  the 
'  shores  of  the  pcnin.sula,  or  on  the  wooded 
hills  of  the  neighbouring  conntry.  There 
would  have  been  no  scandal,  indeed,  nor 
p<'ril  to  the  holy  whiteness  of  the  clergy¬ 
man's  gooil  fame,  had  she  visited  him  in 
his  own  study,  where  many  a  penitent, 
ere  now.  had  confessed  sins  of  perhaps  as 
deep  a  dye  as  the  one  betokened  by  the 
scarlet  letter.  Hut,  partly  that  she  dreaded 
the  secret  or  undisguised  interference  of 
old  Roger  Chillingworth,  and  partly  that 
her  conscious  heart  imputed  suspicion 
where  none  could  have  been  felt,  and 
partly  that  both  the  minister  and  she  would 
need  the  whole  wide  world  to  breathe  in, 
while  they  talked  together — for  all  those 
reasons,  Hester  never  thought  of  meeting 
him  in  any  narrower  privacy  than  beneath 
the  open  sky. 

At  last,  while  attending  in  a  sick  cham¬ 
ber,  whither  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimme.sdale 
h.ad  been  summoned  to  make  a  prayer, 
she  learnt  that  he  had  gone,  the  day 
1  before,  to  visit  the  Apostle  Kliot,  among 
his  Indian  converts,  lie  would  probably 
return,  by  a  certain  hour,  in  the  afternoon 
;  of  the  morrow.  Retimes,  therefore,  the 
I  next  day,  Hester  took  little  Pearl — who 
'  was  ncec.ssarily  the  companion  of  all  her 
mother's  expeditions,  however  inconvenient 
her  presence — .and  set  forth. 

The  road,  after  the  two  wayfarers  had 
crossed  from  the  peninsula  to  the  mainland, 
was  no  other  than  a  foot-path.  It  straggled 
onward  into  the  mystery  of  the  primeval 
fon-st.  This  hemmed  it  in  so  narrowly, 
and  stood  so  black  and  dense  on  cither 
side,  nnd  disclosed  such  imperfect  glimpM* 
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of  the  sky  above,  that,  to  Hester's  mind, 
it  imapred  not  nniiss  the  moral  wilderness 
in  which  she  had  so  long  been  wandering. 
The  day  was  chill  and  sombre.  Overhead 
was  a  gay  exjianse  of  cloud,  slightly  stirred, 
however,  by  a  breeze,  so  that  a  gleam  of 
flickering  sunshine  might  now  and  then  be 
seen  at  its  solitary  ])lay  along  the  path. 
This  flitting  cheerfulness  w.os  always  at 
the  further  extremity  of  some  long  vista 
through  the  forest.  'The  sportive  sunlight 
— feebly  sportive,  at  best,  in  the  pre- 
domimuit  pcnsivencss  of  the  day  and  scene 
— withdrew  itself  as  they  c.ame  nigh,  and 
left  the  spots  where  it  had  danced  the 
drearier,  because  they  had  hoped  to  find 
them  bright. 

“  Mother,”  said  little  Pearl,  “  the  sun¬ 
shine  does  not  love  you.  It  runs  away  and 
hides  itself,  because  it  is  afraid  of  something 
on  your  bosom.  Now,  see !  There  it  is, 
playing,  a  good  way  off.  .Stand  you  here, 
and  let  me  run  and  catch  it.  I  am  but  a 
child.  It  will  not  flee  from  me,  for  I  wear 
nothing  on  my  bosom  yet  1” 

“  Nor  ever  will,  my  child,  I  hope,  said 
Hester.” 

“And  why  not,  mother?”  asked  Pearl, 
stopping  short  at  the  beginning  of  her  race. 
“  Will  not  it  come  of  its  own  accord 
when  I  lun  a  woman  grown  ?" 

“  Uuu  away,  child,”  answered  her 
mother,  “  and  catch  the  sunshine !  It  will 
soon  bo  gone.’’ 

Pc:u-1  set  forth  at  a  great  pace,  and,  as 
Hester  smiled  to  perceive,  did  actually 
catch  the  .sunshine,  and  stood  laughing  in 
the  midst  of  it,  all  brightened  by  its  splen-  | 
dour,  and  scintillating  with  the  vivacity 
excited  by  rapid  motion.  The  light 
lingered  atout  the  lonely  child,  as  if  glad 
of  such  a  playmate,  until  her  mother  had 
drawn  almost  nigh  enough  to  step  into  the 
magic  circle  too. 

“  It  will  go  now,”  said  Pearl,  shaking 
her  head. 

“  See !”  answered  Hester,  smiling  ;  “  now 
1  can  stretch  out  my  lumd,  imd  grasp  some 
of  it.” 

As  she  attempted  to  do  so,  the  sunshine 
vanished;  or,  to  judge  from  the  bright  ex¬ 
pression  that  was  dancing  on  Pearl’s  fea¬ 
tures,  her  mother  could  have  fancied  that  the 
child  had  absorbed  it  into  herself,  and  would 
give  it  forth  again,  with  a  gleam  about  her 
path,  as  they  should  plunge  into  some 


!  gloomier  shade.  There  was  no  other  attri- 
I  bute  that  so  much  impressed  her  with  a 
'  sense  of  new  and  untransmitted  vigour  in 
I  Pearl's  nature,  as  this  never-failing  vivacity 
I  of  spirits.  She  had  not  the  di.sease  of  sad¬ 
ness,  which  almost  all  children,  in  these 
hitter  day.s,  inherit,  with  the  scrofula,  from 
the  troubles  of  their  ancestors.  Perhaps 
this,  too,  was  a  disease,  and  but  the  reflex 
of  the  wild  energy  with  which  Hester  had 
fought  against  her  sorrows  before  Pearl's 
birth.  It  was  certainly  a  doubtful  charm, 
imparting  a  hard,  metallic  lustre  to  the 
child's  character.  She  wanted — what  some 
people  want  throughout  life — a  grief  that 
I  should  deeply  touch  her,  and  thus  humanize 
and  make  her  t.'apablc  of  sympathy.  But 
there  was  time  enough  yet  for  little  Pearl. 

“  Come,  my  child !”  ssiid  Hester,  looking 
about  her  from  the  spot  where  Pearl  had 
stood  still  in  the  sunshine,  “  we  will  sit 
down  a  little  way  within  the  wood,  and  rest 
ourselves." 

“  I  am  not  aweary,  mother,”  replied  the 
little  girl.  “But  3-011  may  sit  down,  if  3’ou 
will  tell  me  a  .story  meanwhile." 

“  A  story,  child!”  said  Hester.  “And 
about  what 

“  Oh,  a  story  about  a  block  man,"" 
answered  Pearl,  taking  hold  of  her  mother’s 
gown,  and  looking  uj),  half  earnestly,  half 
mischievonsh',  into  her  face.  “  How  ho 
haunts  this  forest,  and  carries  a  liook  wit^. 
him — a  big,  heav^v  book,  with  iron  clasps ; 
and  how  this  ugly  black  man  offers  his 
book  and  an  iron  pen  to  cvcr3-body  that 
meets  him  here  among  the  trees ;  and  they 
arc  to  write  their  names  with  their  own 
blood.  And  then  he  sets  his  mark  on  their 
bosoms!  Did.st  thou  ever  meet  tbe  black 
man,  mother?” 

“And  who  told  \-ou  this  story.  Pearl?'’ 
asked  her  mother,  recognising  a  common 
$u}>crstition  of  the  period. 

“  It  w:v3  the  old  dame  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  at  the  house  where  you  watched 
last  night,”  said  the  child.  “  But  she  fancied 
me  asleep  while  she  was  talking  of  it.  She 
said  that  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  j^plo 
had  met  him  here,  and  had  written  in  hia 
I>ook,  and  have  his  mark  on  them.  And 
that  ugl3--tempered  lady,  old  Mistress  Hib- 
bins,  was  one.  And,  mother,  the  old  dame 
said  that  this  scarlet  letter  was  the  black 
man's  mark  on  thee,  and  that  it  glows  like 
a  rod  flame  when  thou  meetest  him  at  mid- 
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night,  here  in  the  dark  wood.  Is  it  true, 
mother?  And  dost  thou  go  to  meet  him 
in  the  night  time  ?” 

“  Didst  thou  ever  awake,  and  find  thy 
mother  gone  ?”  asked  Htster. 

“  Not  that  I  remember,”  said  the  cliild. 
“  If  thou  leorest  to  leave  me  in  our  cottage, 
thou  mightcst  take  me  along  with  thee.  I 
would  very  gladly  go  1  But,  mother,  tell 
me  now  I  Is  there  such  a  black  man  ? 


And  didst  thou  ever  meet  him  ?  Aud  is 
this  his  m.ark  ?” 

“  Wilt  thou  let  me  he  at  i)oacc,  if  I  once 
tell  thee  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

“  Yes,  if  thou  tcllest  me  all,  ”  answered 
Pearl. 

“  Once  in  my  life  I  met  the  hl.ick  man 
said  her  mother.  “This  scarlet  letter  is 
his  mark  I” 

Thus  conversing,  they  entered  sufficiently 


deep  into  the  wood  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  observation  of  any  casual  pas¬ 
senger  along  the  forest  tract.  Here  they 
sat  down  on  a  luxuriant  heap  of  moss ; 
which,  at  some  epoch  of  the  preceding 
century,  had  been  a  gigantic  pine,  with  its 
roots  and  trunk  in  the  darksome  shade,  and 
its  head  alofl  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  It 
was  a  little  dell  where  they  had  seated 
themselves,  with  a  leaf-stretvn  bank  rising 
gently  on  cither  side,  and  a  brook  flowing 
tlirongh  the  midst,  over  a  bed  of  fallen  and 
drowned  leaves.  The  trees  impending  over 
it  had  flung  down  great  branches,  from  time 


to  time,  which  cliokcd  up  the  current, 
and  compcllc<l  it  to  form  eddies  and  block 
depths  at  some  points ;  while,  in  its  swifter 
and  livelier  passages,  there  appeared  a 
channel-way  of  pebbles,  and  brown,  spark¬ 
ling  sand.  Letting  the  eyes  follow  along  the 
course  of  the  stream,  they  could  catch  the 
reflected  light  from  its  water,  at  some  short 
distance  within  the  forest,  but  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  it  amid  the  bewildennent  of  tree- 
trunks  and  underbrush,  and  here  and  there 
a  huge  rock  covered  over  with  grey  lichens. 
All  these  giant  trees  and  boulders  of  granite 
seemed  intent  on  making  a  mystery  of  the 
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eourse  of  this  small  brook;  fcann;;,  perhaps, 
that,  with  its  ncvor-ceasinn;  loquacity,  it 
should  wliispcr  talcs  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
old  forest  whence  it  Howed,  or  mirror  its 
revelations  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  pool. 
Continually,  indeed,  as  it  stole  onward,  the 
streamlet  kept  np  a  babble — kin<l,  quiet, 
soothing,  but  melancholy,  like  the  voice  of  j 
a  young  child  that  was  spending  its  infancy  | 
without  playfuhiess,  and  knew  not  how  to  | 
be  merry  among  sad  acquaintance  ;uid 
events  of  sombre  hue.  | 

“  Oh.  brook !  Oh,  foolish  and  tiresome 
little  brook  I”  cried  Pearl,  after  listening 
awhile  to  its  talk.  “  Why  art  thou  so  sad  ? 
Pluck  up  a  spirit,  and  do  not  be  all  the 
time  sighing  and  mnrmuring  I” 

But  the  brook,  in  the  course  of  its  little 
lifetime  among  the  forest-trees,  had  gone 
through  so  solemn  an  experience  that  it 
could  not  help  talking  about  it,  and  seemed 
to  have  nothing  else  to  say.  Pearl  resem¬ 
bled  the  brook,  inasmuch  as  the  current  of 
her  life  gushed  from  a  well-spring  as  mys¬ 
terious,  and  had  flowed  through  scenes 
shadowed  ns  hea^'ily  with  gloom.  But, 
unlike  the  little  stream,  she  danced  and 
sparkled,  and  prattled  airily  lUong  her  course. 

“What  does  tliis  sad  little  brook  say, 
mother?”  inquired  she. 

“  If  thou  hadst  a  sorrow  of  thine  own, 
the  brook  might  tell  thee  of  it,”  answered  , 
her  mother,  “  even  as  it  is  telling  me  of 
mine  1  But  now.  Pearl,  I  hear  a  footstep 
along  the  patli,  and  the  noise  of  one  putting 
aside  the  branches.  I  would  have  thee 
betake  thyself  to  play,  and  leave  me  to 
speak  with  him  that  comes  yonder.”  , 

“  Is  it  the  Black  Man  ?”  asked  Pc.arl.  I 
“  Wilt  thou  go  and  play,  child  ?”  re-  ^ 
peateJ  her  mother.  “  But  do  not  stray 
far  into  the  wood.  And  take  heed  that 
thou  come  at  my  first  call.’’ 

“  Yes,  mother,”  miswered  Pearl.  “  But 
if  it  be  the  Black  ^faii,  wilt  thou  not  let  me 
stay  a  moment  and  look  at  him,  with  his 
big  book  under  lus  arm  ?" 

“Go,  silly  child!”  said  her  mother, 
impatiently.  “  It  is  no  Black  Man  !  Thou 


not  wear  it  outside  his  bosom,  as  thou  dost, 
mother?” 

“  Go  now,  child,  and  thou  shalt  tease  me 
as  thou  wilt  another  time,”  cried  Hester 
Prynne.  “  But  do  not  stray  far.  Keep  where 
thou  canst  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook.” 

The  child  went  singing  away,  following 
up  the  current  of  the  brook,  and  striving  to 
mingle  a  more  lightsome  cadence  with  its 
melancholy  voice.  But  the  little  stream 
would  not  be  comforted,  and  still  kept 
telling  its  unintelligible  secret  of  some  very 
mournful  mystery  that  had  happened — or 
making  a  jirophetic  lamentation  about 
something  that  was  yet  to  happen — within 
the  verge  of  the  dismal  forest.  So  Pearl, 
who  had  endUgh  of  shadow  in  her  own 
little  life,  chose  to  break  off  all  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  repming  brook.  She  set 
herself,  therefore,  to  gathering  violets  and 
wood-anemones,  and  some  scarlet  colum¬ 
bines  that  she  found  growing  in  the  crevices 
of  a  high  rock. 

When  her  elf-child  had  departed,  Hester 
Prynne  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the 
track  that  led  through  the  forest,  but  still 
remained  under  tlie  deep  shadow  of  the 
trees.  She  beheld  the  minister  advancing 
along  the  path,  entirely  alone,  and  leaning 
on  a  staff  which  he  had  cut  by  the  way- 
side.  He  looked  haggard  and  feeble,  and 
betrayed  a  nerveless  despondency  in  his 
air,  which  had  never  so  remarkably  charac¬ 
terized  him  in  his  walks  about  the  stdtle- 
ment,  nor  in  any  other  situation  where  he 
deemed  himself  liable  to  notice.  Hero  it 
was  woefully  visible,  in  this  intense  seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  forest,  which  of  itself  would 
have  been  a  heavy  trial  to  the  spirits. 
There  was  a  listlessness  in  his  gait,  as  if  ho 
saw  no  reason  for  taking  one  stej)  further, 
nor  felt  any  desire  to  do  so,  but  wotild  have 
been  glad,  could  he  be  gloil  of  anvthing,  to 
.  fling  himself  down  at  the  root  of  the  nearest 
I  tree,  and  lie  there  passive,  for  evermore. 
The  leaves  might  bestrew  him,  and  the 
soil  gradually  accumulate  ami  Ibrm  a  little 
,  hillock  over  his  frame,  no  matter  whether 
!  there  were  life  in  it  or  no.  Death  was  too 


canst  see  him  now,  through  the  trees.  It  i  definite  an  object  to  be  wished  for,  or  avoided, 
b  the  minister  I”  __  _  !  To  Hester's  eye,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dim- 

“  And  so  it  is!”  said  the  child.  “And,  j  mrsdalc  exhibited  no  sj’mptom  of  positive 
mother,  he  has  his  hand  over  his  heart !  I  [,nd  vivacio\is  suffering,  except,  as  little 
Is  it  because,  when  the  minister  wrote  his  ;  Pe„ri  )„„i  remarked,  he  kept  his  hand  over 
name  in  the  book,  the  Black  Man  set  his  1  ijjg  heart, 
mark  in  that  place  ?  But  why  does  ho  ' 


(To  bf  continued.) 
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Discourse  we  now  of  silks  and  cloth  of  Raid— 
Uf  rubes  fur  birthdays  and  liiRh  fustivals ; 

The  maiden's  sioiplc,  unadorned  attire. 

And  of  Che  mudest  toilet  uf  the  bride. 

Tub  origin  of  dress,  considered  merely 
as  a  covering  for  the  body,  is  too  generally 
known  to  need  a  dissertation.  To  trace 
modem  dress  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
first  loaves  and  skins  of  primitive  ages  (Eve, 
■without  any  doubt,  was  a  clever  woman, 
but  we  don’t  believe  she  was  equal  to  spin¬ 
ning)  would,  even  if  possible,  bo  an  endless 
task,  and  we  shall  therefore,  in  this  sketch, 
confine  our  attention  to  tiio  habiliments 
worn  by  our  own  forefathers  and  their 
wives. 

The  ancient  llritons,  like  all  people 
who  wear  few  clothes,  ostentatiously 
painted  their  bodies ;  and  in  the  first  page 
of  Goldsmith’s  much-abused  but  ever- 
amusing  “  History  of  England,”  we  read 
that  our  ancestors,  at  the  time  of  Julius 
Ciesar's  invasion,  wore  chiefly  the  skins  of 
beasts,  having  the  arms  and  legs  naked, 
tlie  said  members  being  stained  with  woad, 
a  herb  then  abounding  in  this  island,  and 
famous  for  producing  a  beautiful  blue  dye. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  British 
women  were  so  iniluenced  by  the  superior 
costume  of  their  Roman  conquerors  as  the 
men  ;  but  possibly  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  their  seeing  no  Roman 
ladles.  Had  such  been  the  case,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  as  readily  have 
copied  the  attractive  and  elegant  dress  of 
that  accMnplished  people  as  our  forefathers. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  an  English¬ 
woman’s  dress  we  derive  from  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  who  describe  the  pat*  (whence 
comes  our  petticoat),  and  which  was  worn 
much  larger  by  tha  women  than  by  the 
men.  It  was  woven  chequerwise,  of  many 
colours,  purple,  light  and  darkened  violet, 
and  blue  ;  over  this  a  shorter  dress— only 
reaching  to  tlio  knee,  in  fact — and  open  at 
the  bosom,  was  worn,  with  short  sleeves, 
and  also  of  interwoven  colours,  and  called 
a  gwn.  On  the  shoulders  was  a  cloak, 
fasteued  by  a  fibula  or  brooch,  and  the 
richer  women  wore  golden  tongues  sus¬ 
pended  round  their  necks,  and  bracelets  of 
the  same  material  decorated  their  arms 
and  wrists,  and  rings  their  fingers — for 
gold  was  collected  in  this  island  at  a  very 


early  period,  and  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  not  only  by  the  women,  but  also 
by  the  men.  The  dress  .we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  would  be  similar  to  that  worn  by 
Boadicca,  Queen  of  the  Iceni. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  when 
weaving  or  spinning  first  came  into  general 
practice ;  that  it  was  an  early  invention 
would  seem  to  be  settled  by  a  tale  Geoffry  ab 
Arthur  has  interwoven  in  his  “Ghronicle," 
which  bears  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the 
introduction  of  hair  manufacture.  “  Rhita 
Gwar,”  he  says,  “  made  for  him.self  a  robe 
of  the  boards  of  princes  that  he  had  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  shaved  ones  (t.  e., 
slaves),  on  account  of  their  oppression.” 
And  bodies  belonging  to  the  most  remote 
periods  have  been  dug  up  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  clothed  in  garments  made  of  hair. 
With  regard  to  spinning,  we  may  here  re¬ 
mark  that  the  sisler  country  has  been  famous 
for  her  linen  yarns  for  many  generations. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Anglo-Saxon 
women  were  habited  with  simplicity  and 
convenience ;  a  taste  which  denotes  they 
were  as  yet  far  distant  from  that  restless 
desire  of  variety  which  is  ever  attendant 
on  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation — the 
characteristic  of  superfluity,  and  companion 
of  luxury.  They  wore  long,  loose  gowns 
reaching  to  the  ground,  with  large  sleeves, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Verstegan  to  the  contrary,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  they  wore  linen  under  the 
gown,  though,  probably,  dyed  of  various 
colours.  It  does  not  appear  they  wore  any 
other  covering  for  their  he.ads  than  the 
veil,  coverchief,  or  hood,  which,  falling 
down  upon  the  forehead,  was  carefully 
wrapped  round  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Their  shoes  were  plain,  sometimes  slit 
down  the  middle  of  the  instep,  and  com¬ 
monly  of  a  black  colour.  Over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  oflen  appears  a  cloak,  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  the  head  through. 
This  costume  seems  to  have  prevailed 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Saxon  era. 

An  early  picture  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
lady  of  851)  exhibits  her  as  wearing  a  double 
veil,  a  perforated  mantle,  a  garment  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground,  and  with  wide  sleeves 
only  reaching  to  the  elbow,  the  edges  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  dress, 
being  ornamented  with  needlework; 
indeed,  our  eiurliest  historians  all  bear  tes- 
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timony  to  the  licautiful  embroidery  pro-  caps  of  ii  yellow  colour,  to  distinguish  them 
duced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  women  long  from  other  people. 

before  the  Conquest.  The  cloak  or  mantle  was  one  of  the 

It  would  np|)car  that  the  barbarous  prac-  x-hicf  vestments  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 
tice  of  body -painting  was  not  quite  un-  Those  worn  by  kings  and  other  great  per- 
fashioiiahle  as  late  as  a.i>.  785,  as  there  sons  were  ver}’ valuable,  being  made  of  the 
was  a  law  made  against  it  in  that  year,  finest  cloths,  embroidered  with  gold  or 
By  law,  also,  about  this  time,  it  seems  all  silver,  and  lined  with  the  most  costly  furs, 
the  officers  of  the  king's  household  were Robert  Bloat,  the  second  Bishop  of  Lin- 
appointed  to  he  clothed  thrice  every  year  !  coin,  made  a  present  to  Henrj’  I.  of  a  cloak 
— the  king  furnishing  the  M'oollen,  and  the  '  of  exquisitely  fine  cloth,  lined  with  black 
queen  the  linen  cloth  for  that  purpose.  1  sables  with  white  spots ;  this  garment  cost 
The  Anglo-Saxons  considered  fine  hair  100/.,  a  sum  about  equivalent  to  1,500/.  at 
as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments,  and  were  the  present  day.  In  1137,  it  was  ordered 
at  no  little  pains  to  dress  it  to  advantage,  that  the  abbesses  and  nuns  were  to  wear 
Young  women  before  marriage  wore  their  furs  made  of  lamb  and  cats'  skins;  this  law 
hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in  was  made  in  dbnsequence  of  certain  canons 
ringlets  over  their  shoulders,  but,  as  soon  of  a  large  and  important  cathedral  having 
as  they  were  married,  they  cut  it  shorter  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by 
and  tied  it  up,  and  put  on  some  kind  of  beautiful  furs.  The  cloak  of  Richard  1. 
head-dress.  The  clergy  were  obliged  to  was  still  more  splendid,  and  probably  more 
shave  the  crown  of  their  heads  and  keep  expensive.  It  is  thus  described :  “  The 
tlie  hair  short,  which  distinguished  king  wore  a  cloak,  striped  in  straight  lines, 
them  from  the  laity  ;  and  several  canons  adorned  with  half  muons  of  solid  silver, 
were  made  against  their  concealing  their  and  almo.st  covered  with  shining  orbs,  in 
tonsure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  imitation  of  the  system  of  the  heavenly 
long ;  this  shaving  of  the  head  was  con-  bodies."  But  when  Richard  determined  to 
aidered  by  the  clergy  ns  an  act  of  mortifi-  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  resolved  (and  his 
nation  and  self-denial,  to  which  many  of  example  was  followed  by  Philip  of  France), 
them  submitted  with  reluctance,  and  cn-  not  to  wear  ermine,  sable,  or  other  costly 
deavoured  to  conceal  as  much  as  pos-  far.  Henry  1 1.  introduced  the  short  clou 
■ible.  of  Anjou,  from  which  he  got  the  surname 

In  time  of  pence,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Court  Mantle. 
covered  their  heads  with  a  bonnet,  exactly  Kings,  earls,  and  great  barons,  used  a 
the  same  in  shape  as  those  now  worn  by  garment  at  this  period  called  in  I^itin 
the  common  people  in  Scotland  ;  in  times  Jtlieno.  It  was  made  of  the  finest  furs,  and 
of  war,  they,  of  course,  wore  helmets,  covered  the  neck,  breast,  and  shoulders,  and 
The  belts  or  girdles  which  confined  the  was  equally  comfortable  and  ornamental, 
tdnics  of  the  men  were  frequently  orna-  1  William  Rufus,  we  suppose,  must  have 
mented  witii  precious  stones.  I  been  quite  a  dandy  for  tlic  time  in  which 

The  common  people  for  the  most  part  j  he  lived,  for  wo  are  told  he  disdained  to 
wore  no  stockings,  and  even  the  clergy, ;  wear  a  pair  of  stockings  which  cost  less 
until  the  year  a.d.  785,  celebrated  mass  than  a  mark  (i.  «.,  about  10/.  of  our  pre- 
withont  these  now  absolutely  necessary  ap- :  sent  money). 


pendages.  But  persons  of  condition ; 
covert  their  legs  with  bandages,  which  ' 
node  many  turns  round  the  leg  from  the 
foot  to  tlie  knee.  These  bandages  arc  very 


The  shoes  of  the  Normans,  when  they 
settled  in  England,  seem  to  have  had  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  in  their  make,  but,  before 
long,  a  most  inconvenient  fashion  was  in¬ 


visible  on  the  legs  of  Edward  the  Con-  j  troduced  into  the  Court  of  William  Rufus, 


•  fcssor,  Guido,  Count  of  I’onthein,  and  a  by  one  Robert,  a  beau  of  that  period,  who 
few  other  great  personages  in  the  famous  was  sumamed  the  Homed,  because  he  wore 
tapestry  of  Bayeux.  shoes  with  long,  sharp  points,  stuffed  with 

At  tiie  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  tow,  and  twisted  like  a  ram’s  horn.  This 
caps  and  bonnets  were  made  of  cloth  and  ridiculous  fashion  was  admired  as  a  happy 
far,  of  different  shapes  and  colours ;  the  invention,  and  adopted  by  almost  all  the 
Jews,  however,  were  obliged  to  wear  square  '  nobility. 
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Up  to  tbi»  period  the  dresses  of  the  two 
sexes  were  very  much  alike,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  consisting  in  the  greater  length  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  woman's  undergarments.  Their 
mantles  had  also  hoods  attached,  which 
sometimes  (as  now)  hung  behind  as  an 
omamont,  and  at  others  covered  their 
heads ;  the  girdles  of  princesses,  always 
embroidered  and  adorned,  had  suspended 
from  them  purses  or  pouches,  while  collars 
of  pearls  or  other  precious  stones  were 
placed  round  the  throat.  In  an  old  en¬ 
graving  in  the  British  Museum,  Adelizia, 
wife  of  Alberic,  Duke  of  Oxford,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1215,  is  represented  ns 
wearing  a  coronet  on  her  head,  made  in  a 
circular  shape,  embellished  with  many 
jewels,  and  fastened  under  the  chin  by  a 
kind  of  wrapper.  Her  dress  is  very  long, 
and  her  neck  adorned  with  a  rich  collar, 
while  a  mantle  of  state  is  thrown  over  her 
shoulders. 

The  magnificent  and  costly  dresses  of 
the  barons  and  knights  who  attended  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  and 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  HI., 
in  A.l).  1251,  are  thus  mentioned  by 
Matthew  Paris,  who  was  present  at  that 
solemnitjr :  “  It  would  raise  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  iny  readers  to  the 
highest  pitch,  if  I  attempted  to  describe,  at 
full  length,  the  wantonness,  pride,  and 
vanity  which  the  nobles  displayoil  on  this 
occasion  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  their 
dresses,  and  the  many  fantastical  ornaments 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  To  men¬ 
tion  only  one  particular:  the  King  of 
England  was  attended,  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  by  a  thousand  knights,  uniformly 
dressed  in  silk  rubes  which  we  call  coinloifes, 
and  the  next  day  these  knights  appeared 
in  new  dresses,  no  less  splendid  and  ex¬ 
pensive;’’  and  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury, 
in  his  life  of  Edward  II.,  is  equally 
severe — “  The  squire  endeavours  to  out¬ 
shine  the  knight,  the  earl  the  baron, 
the  baron  the  earl,  and  the  carl  the  king.” 
Nor  were  the  clergy  les.s  vain  an<l  extrava¬ 
gant  in  their  dress  than  the  laity — 

They  hie  an  horse  willcth  to  ride, 

In  glitter  aiulv  goldc  of  grente  arai, 

Painted  .snd  portrld  all  in  pride— 

No  common  knight  may  goe  so  gale. 

Change  of  clothing  every  dale, 

Wltli  golden  girdels,  groate  and  smalle; 

Miters  they  werin  mo  than  two. 


Sperlid  as  the  qneen's  hedde; 

A  stair  of  gold,  and  pirrle,  lo  I 
As  hewie  as  it  were  made  of  Icdde, 

With  cioth  of  golde  both  newe  and  redde. 

In  1348  such  quantities  of  furred  gar¬ 
ments,*  fine  linens,  jewels,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  rich  funiiturc  and  utensils — the  spoils 
of  Caen  and  tiulais — were  imported,  that 
every  woman  of  nuik  obtained  a  share  of 
them,  and  they  were  seen  in  every  man¬ 
sion.  Then  the  ladies  of  England  became 
proud  and  vain,  and  were  as  much  elated 
by  the  acquisition  of  all  that  property,  as 
the  ladies  of  France  were  dejected  by  its 
loss. 

At  length,  the  legislature  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  interpose,  by  making  sumptuary 
laws  for  regulating  the  dress  of  all  ranks  oi 
people,  in  a  parliament  held  at  West¬ 
minster,  .t.i>.  13i>3.  In  the  preamble  to 
these  law.s,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
made  “  to  prevent  that  <lestruction  and 
poverty  with  which  the  whole  kingdom 
was  threatened,  by  the  outrageous  ex¬ 
cessive  expenses  of  many  persons  in  their 
apparel,  above  their  ranks  and  fortunes.’’ 
But  those  laws  .seem  to  have  had  little  or 
no  effect,  for,  in,  the  time  of  the  second 
Richard,  extravagance  in  dress  had  become 
greater  and  more  universal  than  ever.  At 
that  time,  1388,  the  vanity  of  the  common 
people  in  their  dress  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  tlie  rich  from 
the  poor,  the  high  from  the  low,  the 
clergy  from  the  laity.  Fashions  were  con- 
tiuually  changing,  and  every  one  endea¬ 
voured  to  outshine  his  neighbour  by  the 
richness  of  his  dress,  or  the  novelty  of  its 
form.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  example  of  the  king, 
who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp,  and  se 
expensive  in  his  dress,  that  he  had  one 
coat  which  cost  him  30,000  marks — an 
immense  sum  in  those  times.  Sir  John 
Arundel,  who  lived  during  his  reign,  had 
no  fewer  than  fifly-two  complete  suits  of 
cloth  of  gold. 

We  intend,  in  the  next  number  of  this 
magazine,  continuing  our  account  of  these 
sumptuary  laws,  and  the  extravagances 
which  called  them  into  life — to  speak  of 

*  In  1336,  when  foreign  articles  imported  Into 
this  country  began  to  be  taxed,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  whose  yearly  Income  did  aot 
amount  to  £100  should  wear  furs,  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  them. 
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the  moinurable  aud  absurdly  elongated  I 
toes,  which  abounded  during  this  century — 
to  notice  how  the  bunch  of  keys  at  the 
waist  gradually  grew  into  the  elweo  and  ] 
watch,  and  to  mark  the  transformation  of 
a  plume  of  feathers  into  the  elegant  and 
delicate  fan.  W'e  would,  in  conclusion, 
aay  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  dress 
nerally,  for,  as  Kuropeans  of  the  present 
y  follow  their  own  liberty  so  much  on 
that  question,  we  believe  that  the  cha¬ 
racter,  in  some  particulais,  may  os  easily 
be  discovered  by  the  wearer’s  costume  os 
by  the  conversation.  “A  word  for  the 
wise,’’  says  the  proverb.  Need  we  con¬ 
clude  the  sentence — we  trow  not. 

M.  S.  R. 


THE  JEWEL  OF  POISON, 

IN  TWO  CIIAPTEUS. 

IJ. — TRA«JE1>V  PERFOKMKU  UY  IIIB 

majesty’b  servants. 

About  an  huiu*  before  midnight  on  the 
16th  of  September,  in  the  year  l<il3,  a 
female  figure,  masked,  and  muffled  in  a 
large  cloak,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  covered 
basket,  and  securing  the  folds  of  her  mantle 
with  tlie  other,  ibllowed  a  warder  with  a 
lantern  luider  one  of  the  gloomy  and  ribbed 
arches  of  the  Tower.  In  the  deep  recess 
of  this  gatetway,  tlie  faint  light  disclosed 
upon  one  side  a  small,  narrow  door,  the 
surface  of  which,  plated  with  iron  and 
studded  with  innumerable  square-headed 
nails,  seemed  to  defy  alike  the  assault  of 
man  or  the  decay  of  time. 

Drawing  from  his  belt  a  bunch  of  pon¬ 
derous  keys,  the  warder  applied  tlie  largest 
to  the  aperture  in  the  door,  and,  shooting 
back  the  massive  bolt,  pushed  open  the 
heavy  and  creaking  portal.  A  cold  stream 
of  damp  and  mouldy  air  rushed  instantly 
from  the  opened  cavity,  and  made  the  dis¬ 
guised  female  turn  away  her  head  to 
breathe  the  purer  atmosphere  from  the  arch,' 
before  encountering  the  heavy  vapottr  of 
the  subterranean  region  she  was  about  so 
boldly  to  explore. 

The  gaoler  raised  hisdim  lantern  over  the 
frowning  doorway,  and  exposed  a  deep  and 
winding  stair  below,  along  whose  black, 
dewy  steps  the  eye  could  trace  the  light 
smd  slimy  trail  of  lizards  and  of  slugs, 
while  around  the  walls,  and  on  the  nan'ow 
steps  beneath,  grew  a  fungus  carpeting  of 


grey,  elastic  fen.  Huge  spiders  threw  their 
woof  across  the  stair  from  side  to  side,  or 
hung  like  living  shuttles  (ix)m  their  threads, 
leaving  on  the  intruders’  featimes,  as  they 
passed  them  by,  their  clinging  webs. 

The  quick  but  undaunted  eye  of  the 
female  took  in,  in  an  instant,  all  the  loath¬ 
some  characters  of  the  spot,  mid  read,  in  a 
glance,  the  construction  of  the  way  it  was 
the  man’s  object  to  reveal  by  the  position 
of  his  light ;  and,  with  a  hasty  action  of 
her  hand,  motioned  the  warder  to  descend, 
closing  the  door  hcnself,  os  she  made  the 
first  lew  steps  to  follow  him,  while  the 
man,  going  backwards,  depressed  his  lan¬ 
tern  to  the  level  of  the  stairs,  to  guide  her 
footing  on  the  dippery  and  decaying  stones. 

Having,  at  length,  descended  the  intri¬ 
cate  and  tortuous  steps,  they  reached  a  long 
imd  gloomy  passage,  intersected  on  every 
hand  by  others,  darker,  fouler,  and  more 
chilling,  if  po.°siblc,  than  the  main  and 
winding  one  they  traversed,  while  on  each 
side  loomed  dimly  out  the  frowning  ribs 
and  deep-set  door  of  many  a  dreary  cell. 
’The  conilensed  damp  of  this  pestiferous 
region,  stood  like  a  death-sweat  along  the 
slimy  walls  and  arched  roof  of  the  vaulted 
gallery,  and,  ns  the  guide  and  follower 
passed  by,  huge  drops  of  the  putrescent 
humour  fell  from  the  surcharged  arch  witli 
dull  mid  heavy  plash  upon  the  dank  ground, 
or  left  a  damp  stain  upon  their  close- 
wrapped  vestments.  The  warder  at  length 
stopped  before  the  door  of  a  cell  at  the 
extremity  of  this  noisome  labyrinth,  and, 
again  drawing  forth  his  keys,  was  about  to 
insert  the  one  selected  in  the  lock,  when 
his  companion  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  whispered,  in  a  soft,  harmonious 
voice — 

“  Tell  me,  what  sound  is  that  I  hear,  so 
indistinct  and  fluctuating  ?” 

“  That,  madam,  my  lady,”  replied 
the  man,  endeavouring  to  modulate  his 
rough  accent  to  a  whisper ;  “  why,  God’s 
benisons !  ’tis  the  river  yon  hear  over-head 
and  round  you,  madam.  Wo  are  now 
imdcr  the  Traitors’  Gate,  and  the  water 
here-a-way,  that  is,  at  this  end  of  the  dim- 
geons,  always  makes  that  lullaby.  It's  a 
great  comfort  to  a  prisoner,  that  is,  I  wot ; 
'tis  quite  soothsome  like.”  And  unlocking 
the  strong  door,  he  took  a  wax  taper  from 
his  pouch,  and,  having  lighted  it  at  his 
lantern,  presented  it  to  the  lady,  and,  ad- 
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monishing  her  of  the  few  steps  that  led 
inward  from  tlie  door,  ushered  her  into  tlie 
vault  and  withdrew.  Tlien  fiutcning  the 
portal,  niid  leaving  the  key  in  the  lock, 
retraced  his  8tc]>s  along  tlie  vaulted  pas¬ 
sage,  and  finally  took  his  stand  at  the  low 
■wicket,  under  the  obscuring  canopy  of  the 
heavy  ppvteway. 

The  dungeon  in  which  the  visitor  now 
found  herself  was  a  low  vault  or  crypt, 
hardly  ten  feet  high  in  the  centre,  an<l 
gradually  rounding  off,  till  its  circular 
ceiling  met  the  compact  earth  that,  hard  as 
flint,  formed  its  cold  and  level  flooring. 

Eight  bent  and  projecting  ribs  of  stone 
sprang  at  equal  distances  from  the  ground, 
and,  running  upw.trds,  met  in  the  centre 
of  the  low  dome  in  a  carved  head  of  hideous 
features,  that,  traced  with  all  the  malignity 
of  man’s  art,  grinned  with  a  horrid  leer  on 
the  imprisoned  wretch  beneath.  A  few 
piles,  driven  into  the  hard  earth,  served  ns  a 
support  to  two  rough  slabs  of  deal,  which, 
witli  a  scant  and  time-worn  drugget,  formed 
a  rude  table  by  day — if  there  were  ever  day 
in  such  perpetual  gloom — and  a  more 
miserable  couch  for  the  long,  ceaseless 
night  of  the  unhappy  captive.  Two  low 
Stools,  a  pitcher  of  the  moat  water,  and  a 
loaf  of  rye  and  barley  bread,  was  all  this 
wretched  cave  and  human  den  contained. 

Standing  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  this 
truncated  chamber,  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  his  long  hair  hanging  matted 
and  shaggy  over  his  bent  brows,  ami  flowing 
far  down  his  shoulders,  stood  the  tall,  but 
now  gaunt  figure  of  the  brave  and  noble 
Sir  Thomas  tfverbnry.  His  eyes,  ns  they 
peered  through  the  curtained  air  and  dim 
obscurity,  seemed  large,  sunken,  and  hollow, 
and  emitted  from  their  sockets  a  bright  and 
restle.'is  beam.  His  cheeks  were  shrunk, 
his  jaw  protruding,  and  the  sharp  angles 
of  his  frame  denoted  the  keen  ravages  of 
hunger,  cold,  and  the  noxious  influence,  of 
polluted  air  and  stagnant  water.  Five 
months  had  wrought  a  change  so  wild  and 
ghastly,  that  his  best  friend  had  passed  him 
by  unrecognised. 

Setting  down  the  basket  on  the  rude 
table,  and  taking  out  two  large  tapers,  the 
female  lighted  their  wicks,  and,  with  the 
one  given  her  by  the  gaoler,  ranged  the 
candles  on  the  board  ;  then,  lifting  her 
masked  face  towards  the  captive,  started  in 
real  or  assumed  horror  at  his  wild  and 


haggard  features,  and  tlie  vast  attenuatioa 
of  his  once  muscular  frame. 

“Merciful  Heaven  I  what  a  change  is 
here  I’’  cried  the  lady,  in  a  soft  and  feeling 
voice,  whose  tone,  as  she  clasped  her  gloved 
hands,  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the 
hearer's  brain,  and  made  the  prisoner  start 
ns  if  an  adder's  st'mg  had  pierced  him 
through  the  heart.  “  Is  this  the  comely, 
wise,  and  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ? 
Oh,  tyranny  most  cruel !  Ah  1  little  <ud 
1  think  of  such  a  hideous  change  as  this. 
Aid  me.  Heaven !  and  give  me  strength  to 
comfort  and  relieve  this  victim  of  man’* 
malignity !” 

“  Vile  woman !”  replied  Sir  Thomas,  in 
a  deep  and  hollow  voice,  us  he  advanced 
more  into  the  light,  and  scornfully  gazed 
on  the  cxipiisite  form  before  him,  as, 
dropping  her  musk  and  mantle,  she  stood 
in  all  her  feminine  loveliness,  contemplating 
the  sad  wreck  with  eyes  of  melting  ten¬ 
derness.  “  Have  you  come  hither  but  to 
insult  me,  and  triumph  over  the  man  your 
artifice  and  dark  revenge  have  brought  to 
this  uritimely  puss  ?  Are  you  come  here 
to  gloat  upon  your  work,  and  note  how 
your  paramour's  victim  endures  his  linger¬ 
ing  suffering  ?  Behold  the  ruin  time  ha* 
made!  Glut  your  savage  hatred,  and 
read  the  ravage  on  my  cheeks.  Gaze 
here !  till  np  your  remorselc.ss  mind  with 
every  wasted  lineament,  and,  having  writ 
the  picture  on  your  eye,  haste  to  your 
voluptuous  boy,  and  tell  him  aP  you  saw. 
Behold!  peruse!  and  begone  i '  And  ap¬ 
proaching  the  table,  he  threw  back  the 
damp  locks  from  his  forehead,  and,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  stature,  pointed  to 
his  pale  emaciated  features. 

“  Oh,  you  ilo  mistake  my  errand,  nii»- 
constnie  my  thoughts,”  exclaimed  Hie  fair 
visitor.  “  Ah !  how  different  was  my 
purpose  here.  I  came  to  rescue  and  to 
save  you.’ 

“  Frances  Howard,  Countess  of  Essex, 
as  incapable  is  truth  to  dwell  upon  thy 
lips  as  light  on  darkness.  Why  do  you 
seek  to  make  me  scorn  you  more  ?  ’ 

“  Alas,  alas !  now  do  I  suffer  for  my 
fault  indeed.’’  And  the  countess  burst 
into  tears,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hand¬ 
kerchief,  as,  with  interrupting  sobs,  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  vindication — '*  What,  will  you  b« 
more  inexorable  tlian  Heaven  itself,  to 
whom  1,  night  and  day,  put  up  my  prayan 
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for  pardon  and  relief !  If  you  have  j  till,  far  too  soon,  he  made  roe  sensible 
suffered,  oh  1  how  much  more  have  1  i  of  all  the  vilhiny  within  his  breast, 
eudured.  Compelled  to  msisk  beneath  |  Ho  told  mo  of  his  forced  marriage,  and 
complacency  and  mirth  the  deep  disgust  how  the  innocent  bride  within  a  week 
and  aaguish  of  my  heart  —  a  passive  found  her  nuptial  couch  in  an  obscure  and 
victim  to  a  husband's  tyranny.’’  secret  grave — of  your  imprisonment,  and 

“What? — yon,  woman — connteas —  the  lingering  death  that  here  awaited 
speak !"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  in  breathless  you.” 

oagemess,  as  his  imagination  conjured  up  “  Proceed,  madam,"  faintly  articulated 
a  fearful  picture.  “  What  do  your  words  Sir  Thonnus,  as  the  countess  paused  in  her 
imply?  Husband!  Tell  me,  woman,  revelation. 

whoso  wife  art  thou  ?"  “  Tof)  soon  did  I  discover  that  I  was 

“  The  Karl  of  Somerset’s,”  replied  the  betrayed.  What  availed  remorse,  or  the 
countess,  still  weeping.  recollection  of  the  counsel  I  had  spurned, 

“Somerset!  How  long  have  I  been  when,  with  a  friend’s  solicitude  and  a  bro> 
buried  here  ?  Somerset !  There  was  no  ther's  care,  you  would  have  saved  me  from 
such  dignity  when  I  lived  on  earth.  Yet !  the  fatal  niatuli  which  folly,  witchcraft, 
— yet — it  might  be  po.ssible !  Tell  me — if  i  or  some  fatal  spell,  made,  to  my  deluded 
you  have  yet  one  touch  of  nature  in  your ,  eyc.s,  appear  the  only  happiness  on  earth, 
soul.  Where  is  my  sister — where  is  the  !  You  warned,  denounced  the  match,  and  in 
Lady  Kochester  ?’’  demanded  the  prisoner,  j  my  heart  I  hated  you,  and  burned  to  rc- 
with  tremulous  anxiety.  j  vengc  what  I  believed  to  be  officious  med- 

“  Dead  I"  liuntly  murmured  the  lady,  i  dling.  Hut  1  have  lived  to  weep  my  fault 
inuffihighcr  face  m  her  hands,  and  sobbing  away  with  scalding  tears;  for  never,  since 
bitterly  as  she  spoke.  “  Woe  is  me —  the  evil  hour  that  made  mo  hLs,  has  my 
dead!”  sad  heart  known  peace,  or  one  comfort 

*■  My  God !  Dead  !  So  young,  so  j  visited  my  deserted  breast.” 
bea^itiful,  so  early  in  her  grave  !"  ex-  |  “  Can  this  be  possible  ?”  ejaculated  the 

claimed  Sir  Thomas,  raisuig  his  hands  and  j  prisoner,  half  doubting  what  he  heard, 
clasping  them  on  his  forehead.  “  O  tor- 1  “  (,'un  you  so  soon  have  proved  the  base- 
ture  I  I  need  not  ask  you  for  the  manner  ness  of  your  lover's  heart  ?”  he  inquired 
of  her  death.  Your  living  tells  me  all.  in  a  gentler  voice,  as  the  countess  sank  on 
Dead — dead — my  sister  Mariiuina  dead  1  one  of  the  low  stools,  and  leant  her  head 
-Murdered,  rather  sny.  Aye,  murdered,  |  on  the  rude  table  in  all  the  outward  evi- 
and  to  make  way  for  thee !"  deuce  of  remorse  and  nngui.-.h.  “('unit, 

*•  Oh,  too  fairly  do  your  fears  presage  indeed,  be  possible  that  you  have  a  soul  to 
the  dreadful  truth !  She  was  poisoned,  feel — that  envy,  malice,  and  revenge  are 
secretly  de.stroyed,  and  the  king — can  I  j  not  the  sole  possessors  of  your  heart  ?” 
proceed,  dare  I  go  on  ?  will  you  still  doubt  j  “  Oh,  can  you  doubt  these  tears — this 
me  if  I  reveal  the  rest?"  .she  inquired  abject  state  of  crushed  and  utter  misery — 
with  supplicating  hesitation.  my  deep  accusing,  and  my  keen  despair ! 

'•  Go’  on  !  I  am  a  captive,  and  have  no  Oh,  judge  me  by  yoiu'  own  pure  and  gene- 
power  to  bid  you  cea.se.  Oh,  my  sweet  rous  nature  ;  not  by  the  cause  you  have  to 
sister,  it  was  I  who  doomed  you.  It  is  I  hate  me  or  never  more  shall  I  gain  the 
who  am  your  e.xecutioncr.  Oh,  I  am  friendship  I  now  so  rashly  seek  with  so 
terribly  punished  tor  that  one  act  of  much  hazard  to  myself ;  ”  and  reclining  her 
tvrannv.  God  panlon  me !  ^^'lnlt  of  the  head  upon  the  hoard,  she  gave  way  to 
king.  madam  ?”  renewed  tears  and  lamentation. 

“  Ignorant  of  the  carl’s  matTi-igc  with  “Can  I  have  been  deceived?"  cried  Sir 
your  sister — and  oh !  how  soon  that  lie  Thomas,  in  a  musing  and  self-reproachful 
was  cancelled — ^the  king  commanded  me  tone.  “  If  so,  great  Heaven !  let  me  ai 
to  wed  Lord  llochcster ;  nay,  with  his  royal  least  be  just.’'  Then  drawing  close  to  the 
hand  gave  me  at  the  kltar  to  his  keeping,  table,  he  added,  in  a  kmdlicr  voice,  “  One 
adding  to  many  princely  gifts  the  eiwldom  word,  madam  ;  tell  me  in  one  word.  For 
of  Somerset..  Ah,  me  1  I  little  knew  what  what  object  have  you  honoured  me  with 
malice  lurked  beneath  that  noble  form,  this  visit  ?” 
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I  am  llochester’s — nay,  I  crave  forgivenes* 
— the  Earl  of  Somerset’s  prisoner — and, 
being  that,  I  know  too  -well  that  liberty 
and  I  have  shaken  hands.” 

“  Yet  I  will  free  you,  weak  as  1  am 


“  To  save  you !  get  you  free  1”  she  re¬ 
joined  with  energy,  rising  and  gazing  in 
his  face  with  anxious  but  decisive  meaning. 

“  To  save  me  ?”  replied  the  captive,  with 
a  faint  and  incredulous  smile.  “  You  Ibrgot 


You  overrate  your  power,  good  madam ; 
yet,  from  my  heart,  I  thank  you  for  tlie 
intent.” 

“  Too  well  I  know  the  monster  that  yon 
mean  ;  but  I  have  bribed  him  for  an  hour's 
remission  of  his  duty.  The  gaoler  is  my 
friend,  and  trusty.  All  is  prepared,  dis¬ 
guises  are  at  hand,  a  boat  is  moored  with¬ 
out  the  moat.  Let  me  but  see  you  hence. 


yes,  free  that  noble  spirit ;  and  within  an 
hour  give  you  |)erpetual  liberty,  or  failing, 
perish  with  you.” 

“  Impossible  !  You  deceive  yourself. 
The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  is  a  creature 
of  his  own,  placed  in  this  tmst  for  an 
especial  purpose — a  lieing  that  exists  but 
on  thy  husband's  breath,  pledged,  body 
and  s<nd,  to  the  furtherance  of  his  desires  ! 
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and  I  retnni  oiioe  more  to  my  detested 
home,  which  this  success  will,  for  my  future 
days,  make  less  hateful  to  me.  But  come, 
you  are  faint ;  take  food  and  wine ;  'tis 
here  all  ready.  You  will  recjuire  your 
utmost  strength  to  navigate  the  boat,  for 
the  wind  is  high,  and  the  tide  against  you, 
and  I  dare  not  trust  a  human  soul  to  keep 
you  company.  Here,  Sir  Thomas ;  haste, 
drink  and  cat.”  And  opening  the  basket, 
the  countess  took  out  a  goblet  and  two 
flasks  of  wine,  some  manchcts  and  slices 
of  cold  venison,  and  spread  the  whole  out 
before  him,  filled  the  cup  with  wine,  and 
then  presenting  the  sparkling  beverage  to 
his  hand,  urged  him  to  drink. 

At  the  first  sight  of  such  long-denied 
diunties,  the  eyes  of  Sir  Tliomas  Overbury 
sparkled  with  momentary  pleasure,  and 
his  cracked  lips  and  yearning  nature 
longed  to  revel  in  the  luxurious  banquet ; 
and  eagerly  stretching  out  his  emaciated 
fingers,  he  was  about  to  grasp  the  bowl  so 
temptingly  offered,  when  a  sudden  dread, 
a  dark  suspicion,  fastened  on  his  mind,  and 
drawing  coldly  back,  he  folded  Ids  arras 
over  his  breast,  and,  gazing  with  a  <lis- 
tmstful  look  into  the  fair  visitor's  eyes, 
said  calmly — 

“  Drink,  madam.” 

“  Oh,  cruel  man,  to  doubt  me  still,  at 
such  a  time  !  But  see  how  freely — weaken¬ 
ing  its  potency  with  my  tears — I  will  com¬ 
ply,”  added  the  countess,  driiilting  deeply 
of  the  wine.  “  And,  though  grief  overpower 
all  appetite,  behold  how  1  will  o!it  to  pleasure 
you.  But  pray,  oh,  pray  you  speed ;  for 
we  must  hence  in  half  an  hour.”  And, 
breaking  the  bread  and  meat,  she  began 
to  keep  him  company  in  the  repast ;  while 
Sir  Thomas,  with  all  the  ravenous  zest  of 
long  priv.ation,  feasted  on  the  rich  morsels, 
giuning  each  moment  strength  from  the 
sustenance.  “  Here,  as  a  pledge  of  amity 
between  us,”  cried  the  lady,  taking  a  bril¬ 
liant  ring  from  her  finger,  and  dropping  it 
into  the  goblet  she  had  replenished  with 
wine  and  tendered  him,“  this  royal  gem. 
King  James’s  gift  upon  my  wedding  day, 
I  dedicate,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  to  my 
friend — for  so  you  will  now  lot  me  call  you. 
Oh !  how  invaluable  is  the  diamond  that 
could  buy  me  j’our  esteem.” 

As  Sir  Thomas  raiseil  the  bowl,  saluting 
the  fair  giver  with  a  wan  smile,  and  ilrink- 
ing  the  generous  beverage,  the  countess 


watched  him  with  a  look  of  such  intense 
and  earnest  interest  that  her  largo  orbs 
seemed  flashing  fire  from  their  concen¬ 
trated  feeling  ;  while  the  excitement  of  her 
manner  grew  by  fits  wild,  capricious,  and 
hysterical,  Jis  she  still  i)lied  the  food  and 
urged  the  wine,  with  a  nervous  eagerness 
that  more  than  once  drew  comment  from 
the  observant  eyes  of  the  busy  captive. 

“  Madam,  you  are  ill !”  remarked  the 
prisoner,  as  he  rose  from  tho  seat  he 
had  taken,  and  declined  further  viands. 
“  The  charitable  part  you  have  so  gene¬ 
rously  resolved  to  play  exceeds  your 
strength.  Your  eyes  look  hot  and  bright, 
your  features  deadly  pale.  1  fear  you  are 
ill !”  • 

“  Oh,  nothing — nothing !  ’Tis  but  the 
noxious  air  of  these  pent  dungeons. 
Nothing !  I  shall  be  well  anon — quite 
well,”  she  replied  hastily.  “  But  how  fare 
you,  sir  ?  Beshrew  me,  I  fear  I  have  in¬ 
fected  you !"  she  continued  abniptly,  as 
her  companion  slowly  resumed  his  scat, 
and,  leaning  bis  elbows  on  the  table,  rested 
his  head  upon  his  outspread  hands. 

Sir  Thomas  made  no  answer  to  her  com¬ 
ment,  and  for  several  minutes  not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  deadly  silence  of  the  vault ; 
while,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  scorch  the 
object  upon  which  they  looked,  so  fierce 
and  brilliant  were  the  rays  that  darted  from 
their  expanded  spheres,  and  with  a  cold, 
malicious  smile,  like  the  remorscle.ss  grin 
of  an  embodied  fiend,  the  countess  fixed 
her  basilisk  orbs  on  the  devoted  victim, 
watching,  with  n  panther-like  scrutiny,  tho 
faintest  breath  that  issued  from  the  racked 
bosom  of  her  wretched  foe. 

Presently  tho  prison-door  was  cautiously 
pushed  open,  and  two  masked  men  slowly 
descended  the  few  steps,  and  on  tip- toe 
approached  the  countess,  who,  without 
once  moving  her  gaze  or  erect  attitude, 
seemed  intuitively  to  feci  their  presence. 

“Is  he  de-ad?”  inquired  the  EiS-1  of 
Somerset,  in  a  scarce  audible  whisper, 
partly  lifting  his  vizard,  as  he  placed  his 
lips  to  his  wife's  eiir. 

“  Dying  1”  was  the  brief  answer,  de¬ 
livered  in  a  calm  under-tone,  without  one 
falter  in  the  steady  direction  of  her  eye,  or 
motion  of  her  rigid  outline.  The  earl 
cautiously  extended  his  arm  to  the  board, 
and  securing  the  goblet,  inserted  his  fingers 
to  the  bottom,  and  withdrew  the  ring. 
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holding  it  down  to  the  light,  ns  ho  care¬ 
fully  turned  it  round,  and  exposed  to  his 
companion’s  giuc  the  socket  where  the 
jewel  had  so  lately  I)ecn.  The  stone  was  . 
gone — or,  rather,  the  deadly  ciystal — the  I 
substituted  diamond  was  dissolved !  | 

“  He  has  taken  all,  Ellis,  the  very  ■ 
dregs  !”  wliispered  Somerset,  in  the  same  I 
low  breath,  to  his  associate,  the  lieutenant  \ 
of  the  Tower.  | 

“All!"  reiterated  the  countess,  as  her 
features  relaxed  into  a  dark  imd  forbidding  I 
smile  of  triumph.  “  All — every  drop !  ’  | 
imd  she  articulated  each  syllable  with 
savage  enmiciation. 

“  Oh,  my  God  !  ’  groaned  Sir  Thomas, 
with  prolonged  agony,  that  seemed  to 
struggle  from  the  lowest  regions  of  his 
tortured  heart ;  “  oh,  mercy  !  ’ 

“  Keep  back  awhile,  my  lord,”  muttered 
Ellis,  retiring  further  into  the  shade ; 

“  'twill  soon  be  over.” 

“  Vile  woman  !  ”  gasped  the  captive, 
slowly  raising  his  head  from  its  recumbent 
posture,  and  exposing  to  the  light  of  the 
tapers  the  shrunk  and  distorted  features  of 
his  blue  and  bloodless  face,  on  winch  the 
beaded  sweat  of  death  stood  like  a  fog- 
frost  over  the  contracted  lineaments.  “  Ke- 
morseless,  savage  monster !"  he  continued, 
with  slow  and  painful  suspiration.  “  You 
have  poisoned  me.  Oh,  (iod !  that  beauty 
should  be  so  conjoined  with  vice !  Wretched, 
guilty  woman  !  I  will  not  forestall  the 
wrath  of  God,  and,  in  my  agony,  destroy 
you.  No  !  you  shall  live  to  perish  by  the 
slow,  consuming  lire  of  a  clamorous  con¬ 
science.  Take  thy  fiendish  eyes  from  oft' 
ray  face  I  there's  so  much  hell  within  their 
light,  my  very  trust  is  blighted  by  them. 

Oh,  oh!  tonnent — insuj) - "and,  as  his 

body  writhed  from  the  intensity  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  ho  grasped  the  rough  board  with  his 
convulsed  hand,  transfixing  the  hard  wood 
with  the  talons  of  his  sinewy  fingers,  ns 
the  muscles  of  his  wrist  started  and  plunged 
beneath  the  skin  like  living  snakes. 

“  Oh,  that  thy  fell  partner  were  but 
here !  By  my  soul's  value,  I  would  rob 
avenging  Heaven  of  its  due — and  snatch 
- Ha !  who  have  wo  there  ?  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  cracked  and  dissonant  shout, 
.springing  to  his  feet,  as  the  dim  outlines 
of  the  two  figures  loomed  out  of  the 
shadow.  “  'Tis  he !  I  know  the  cursed 
form.  Now,  then,  revenge  is  mine !  Ha ! 


ha  I  ha  I  llevcnge !”  and  making  a  bound 
forward,  he  parted  his  bent  fingers  to 
grapple  the  alarmed  Somerset.  But  ore 
he  could  reach  the  object  of  his  hate,  the 
lieutenant  hiterposed,  and,  with  the  powerfiil 
grasp  of  his  vice-like  hand,  seized  the 
victim  by  the  throat,  and  held  him 
stationary. 

“Let  me  dispatch  him  at  once,”  cried 
the  ruffian,  directing  his  masked  face  to 
Somerset  for  approval. 

“  Forbear,  my  Lord-Lieutenant !  Are 
you  mad  ?”  exclaimed  the  countess,  stamp- 
hig  her  foot  fiercely  on  the  ground.  “  L^ 
go  your  hold,  1  command  you !  You  will 
disfigure  the  body,  and  leave  marks  on  the 
corpse  !  Help  him,  Robert — throw  him 
on  the  ground,  mid  I  will  teach  you  how 
to  shorten  his  treacherous  breath.” 

Complying  with  her  imperious  com¬ 
mands,  Ellis  roluiquished  his  hold  of  the 
captive's  throat,  ami  aided  by  tlie  earl, 
who  sprang  forward  to  his  assistance,  they 
endeavoured,  in  silence,  to  fulfil  the  orders 
of  the  malignant  countess  ;  but  though  the 
potency  of  the  poison,  in  its  paroxysms, 
prostrated  his  strength,  in  the  brief  mo¬ 
ments  of  their  remission,  the  wine  and  food 
of  which  ho  had  largely  partaken,  and  the 
natural  tenacity  of  life,  gave  the  victim 
power  to  struggle  desperately  before  the 
two  men  could  force  him  backwards  on 
the  earth. 

“  Now,”  cried  the  savage  woman,  in  the 
calm  tunes  of  an  indifferent  performance, 
“  seat  yourself  upon  his  legs,  my  lord,  and 
you  Ellis,  keep  down  his  arms.” 

“  Tigress !  sho-wolf  I  monster  !  ^Vhat 
would  you  do  ?"  groaned  forth  the  pinioned 
victim.  “  You  two  are  men,  strike  your 
daggers  in  my  he.art ;  and  by  my  soul  1 
will  forgive  you  both.  Here,  Robert  Carr, 
base-born  Scot,  despicable  villain — strike! 
End  me,  kill  me  like  a  man !  Dastard 
Ellis,  drive  home,  and  spare  me  the  sham* 
of  dying  by  a  woman  !  Coward,  slavey 
pander  —  strike  I  strike  1  ”  till,  exhausted 
with  the  agony  of  the  poison,  his  head  fell 
back,  and  speech  failed  him. 

“  The  same  draught  that  cuts  thee  from 
the  world  my  hand  gave  to  thy  presump¬ 
tuous  sister — it  was  1  who  poisoned  her!” 
cried  the  vindictive  countess,  slowly  walking 
up  to  the  prostrate  prisoner.  “  Did  you 
I  think  to  slight  Frances  Howard  with  im- 
I  punity,  or  escape  her  revenge  ?  Abject 
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wonn! — keep  him  (till,  gentlemen!’’  she 
continued,  stooping  down,  and  as  Sir 
Thomas  essayed  to  speak,  thrusting  the 
folds  of  her  embroidered  handkerchief  far 
into  his  jaws,  and,  standing  up,  placed  her 
small  foot  firmly  on  the  gagged  mouth, 
and  with  a  steady  smile  watched  the  dark¬ 
ening  features  beneath  her  tread. 

For  ten  minutes  the  inhuman  trio  pre- 
serred  their  horrid  attitude.  The  face  of 
the  earl,  from  whose  forehead  the  mask  had 
fallen  in  the  struggle,  was  deadly  white, 
and  moistened  with  a  clammy  sweat. 
Gazing  up  to  his  wife,  he  seemed  to  wait 
the  signal  from  herself  to  rise  :  while  the 
more  courageous  villain  by  his  side  kept 
his  giant  strength  ujMjn  the  unresisting 
arms. 

Ualf  an  hour  later  the  gag  had  been 
removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  the 
body  laid,  as  if  asleep,  upon  the  rude  couch, 
the  dungeon  locked,  and  every  trace  of  the 
late  visit  to  the  vault  removed ;  and  before 
the  hour  of  two  had  pealed  from  the  Abbey 
clock,  his  Majesty’s  servants,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset,  had  sought  in  safety 
the  privacy  of  their  chamber,  m  the  palatial 
residence  of  Westminster. 

Two  days  after  the  tragical  event  wc  have 
jnst  narrated,  the  body  of  one  ofthc  w.arders 
was  discovered,  with  the  keys  attached  to 
his  girdle,  drowned  in  the  Tower  moat.  A 
strict  examination  was  ordered  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  to  account  for  so  my.sterious  a 
death.  The  vaults  under  his  charge  were 
searched,  and  in  one  of  the  dungeons  the 
dead  body  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was 
found  extended  on  his  bed ;  and  from  its 
appearance  it  was  concluded  that  the 
gaoler,  from  some  neglect,  having  starved 
his  prisoner,  in  a  fit  of  remorse  or  terror 
for  the  consequence,  had  expiated  his 
offence  by  a  voluntary  death. 

A  brief  regret  at  the  untimely  fate  of 
the  wi.se  and  learned  knight  was  all  that 
marked  his  end;  and  in  a  month  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  sad  event  bad  pas.scd  away, 
and  men  almost  forgot  alike  his  name  and 
the  very  record  of  his  death. 

But  time,  the  sure  developer  of  crime,  at 
length  revealed  a  clue  to  this  dark  tragedy, 
and  brought  home  to  each  participating 
hand  confirmatory  evidence.  Sir  Jervis 
Ellis,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  Mrs. 
Turner  and  two  subordinates,  suffered  the 
just  penalty  of  offended  law,  but  the  foul 


1  instigators  of  this  and  other  crimes  c8c^>ed 
I  the  punishment  of  human  justice. 

I  State  secrets  and  domestic  confidence 
,  swayed  the  weak  and  irresolute  (perhaps 
I  guilty)  James  to  spare  two  lives  from  public 
execution,  to  endure  in  lingering  and  re¬ 
proachful  conscience  an  existence  hateful 
to  all,  and  loathsome  to  thcmselve.s. 

Banished  finm  court,  despised  by  every 
,  honourable  mind,  shunned  and  execrated 
j  by  the  world,  the  fallen  earl  and  his 
licentious  wife  retired  in  stately  solitude 
to  a  remote  mansion;  where,  served  with 
scorn,  isolated  from  human  converse,  loath¬ 
ing  and  detesting  each  other,  a  prey  to  all 
the  agony  of  upbraiding  crime,  tortured 
!  by  day  with*  wild  remorse,  haunte<l  by 
night  with  frightful  dreams  and  broken 
rest,  mutually  cursing  and  reproaching — 
the  wretched  pair,  together,  but  apart, 
drew  out  a  tedious  term  of  long-enduring 
years,  and  died  at  last  in  the  extremity  ot 
age,  to  the  end  detested  and  abhorred, 
without  one  friend  to  mourn,  or  kindly 
hand  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  departing 
life  ;  and  found  at  length,  within  anameless 
grave,  a  rest  from  fearful  tlioughts  and 
living  torments. 

No  stone  records  the  spot,  no  chronicle 
reveals  the  place  of  8ej)ulchre  ;  no  legend 
tells  what  obscure  and  lonely  tomb  hearsed 
in  the  proud,  the  powerful  Somerset,  and 
his  more  sinful  wife  ;  but  silence  rests,  with 
ju.st  oblivion,  on  a  king's  minion  and  tho 
object  of  the  pcojde’s  hate  ! 


FEMALE  BEAUTY. 

Thk  ladies  of  Arabia  stain  their  fingers 
and  toes  red,  their  eyebrows  black,  and 
their  lips  blue.  In  Persia  they  paint  a  black 
streak  around  their  eyes,  and  ornament 
their  faces  with  various  figures.  Tho 
.Japanese  women  gild  their  teeth,  and  those 
of  the  Indians  paint  them  red.  The  pearl 
of  the  tooth  must  bo  dyed  black,  to  bo 
beautiful,  in  Guzur.at.  The  Hottentot 
women  paint  the  entire  body  in  compart- 
I  ments  of  red  .and  black.  In  Greenland, 

I  the  women  color  their  faces  with  blue  and 
I  yellow,  and  they  frequently  tattoo  their 
i  bodies  by  saturating  threads  in  soot,  in- 
I  setting  them  beneath  the  skin,  and  then 
j  drawing  them  through.  Hindoo  families, 

I  when  ^ey  wish  to  appear  particularly 
I  lovely,  smear  themselves  with  a  mixture  of 
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Eaifron,  turmeric,  and  grease.  In  nearly 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans,  tho  women,  as  well  as  the  men, 
tattoo  a  great  v.oriety  of  figures  on  the  face, 
the  lips,  tongue,  and  the  whole  body.  In 
New  Holland  tliey  cut  themselves  with 
shells,  and,  keeping  tho  wounds  open  a 
long  time,  form  deep  scars  in  the  flesh, 
which  they  deem  highly  ornamental.  And 
another  singular  mutilation  is  made  among 
them,  by  taking  off,  in  infancy,  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  at  the  second  joint. 

In  ancient  Persia,  an  aquiline  nose  was 
often  thought  worthy  of  the  crown ;  but 
the  Sumatran  mother  carefully  flattens  the 
nose  of  her  daughter.  Among  some  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  Oregon,  and  also  in  Su¬ 
matra  and  Aracan,  continual  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  skull,  in  order  to  flatten  it, 
and  tlius  give  it  a  new  beauty.  The  modern 
Persians  have  a  strong  aversion  to  red  hair ; 
the  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  w.ann  ad¬ 
mirers  of  it.  In  China,  small  romid  eyes 
are  liked ;  and  the  girls  are  continindly 
plucking  their  eyebrows,  that  they  may  be 
thin  and  long.  Hut  the  great  beauty  of  a 
Chinese  lady  is  in  her  feet,  which,  in  child¬ 
hood,  arc  so  compressed  by  bandages  as 
effectually  to  prevent  any  further  increase 
in  size.  Tho  four  smaller  toes  are  bent 
under  the  foot,  to  the  sole  of  which  they 
firmly  adliere ;  and  the  poor  girl  not  only 
endures  much  pain,  hut  becomes  a  cripple 
for  life.  Another  mark  of  beauty  consists 
in  having  finger-nails  so  long,  that  casings 
of  bamboo  are  necessary  to  preserve  them 
from  injury.  An  .\fiican  beauty  must  have 
small  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  large  flat  nose, 
and  a  skin  beautifully  black.  In  New 
Guinea,  the  nose  is  perforated,  and  a  large 
piece  of  wood  or  bone  inserted.  In  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  an  incision 
more  than  two  inches  in  length,  is  made  in 
the  lower  lip,  and  then  filled  with  a  wooden 
plug.  In  Guinea,  the  lips  are  pierced  with 
thorns,  the  heads  being  inside  the  mouth, 
and  the  points  resting  on  the  chin. 


Emersov,  the  American  essayist,  says,  “A 
strong  common  sense,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  un¬ 
seat  or  disturb,  marks  the  English  mind  for  a 
thousand  years;  a  rude  strength  newly  applied 
to  thought  as  of  sailors  and  soldiers  who  had 
lately  learned  to  read.  They  have  no  fancy,  and 
never  are  surprised  into  a  covert  or  witty  word, 
such  as  pleated  the  Athenians  and  Italians,  and 
was  conve{ted  into  a  fable  not  long  after." 


THE  WINGED  THIEF. 

Not  Mercury,  but  one  as  subtle,  as  crafty, 
as  impossible  to  catch  as  the  wily  god  him¬ 
self.  The  especial  patron  of  merchants  and 
thieves  must  have  sometimes  felt  even 
jealousy,  if  that  ignoble  passion  creeps  in 
among  gods  ns  among  men,  at  the  way  he 
was  once  out-done  by  a  certain  winged 
thief,  of  whom  more  anon. 

We  have  an  event  in  Summerfield  about 
once  in  twenty  years.  Some  enthusiastio 
friends  of  that  important  town  insist  that 
the  event  comes  once  in  a  decade,  but  I 
think  that  is  simply  an  imagination  of  the 
poetic  mind.  From  the  careful  observation 
of  a  long  life,  assi.sted  by  a  retentive 
memory,  I  think  the  event  comes  only  in 
the  thirtieth  instead  of  the  tenth  wave  of 
Summerfield  existence. 

Now  mi  •*  eveiib-  ’  is  perhaps  a  very  diftu- 
sivc,  unsatisfactory,  and  unmeaning  term. 
To  make  it  more  plain,  I  will  say  that  we 
mean  a  romantic  occurrence,  something 
beyond  pigs  and  chickens,  something 
greater  than  common  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage  (though,  to  the  shame  of 
mankind  be  it  spoken,  that  is  unfrequent 
enough  to  almost  become  an  event),  some¬ 
thing  more  mysterious  than  the  death  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant ;  something  more  in¬ 
explicable,  vast,  and  strange  than  the  arrival 
of  the  barristers,  judges,  and  lawyers,  who 
come  to  attend  the  assiezs  held  in  Summer- 
field  twice  a-year,  and  whose  attentions  to 
our  ladies,  whose  conduct  at  our  tea-parties, 
whose  forensic  efforts,  as  they  are  reported 
to  us  by  our  own  legal  lights,  furnish  us 
with  an  amount  of  high  and  literary  com¬ 
munion  'and  lofty  meditation,  which  is 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  define. 

Were  it  not  for  the  “event,"  I  think  we 
should  talk  almost  wholly  of  our  lawyers, 
and  a  few  other  distinguished  visitors  whom 
we  have  in  the  summer;  but  the  event 
comes  in  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  every 
one’s  memory  brings  some  new  particular, 
until  we  have  a  long  and  always  romantio 
history  of  the  event,  a  little  longer  and 
more  romantic  than  the  last  recital. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that 
Summerfield  was  shaken  to  its  foundation 
by  an  event  which  was  an  event  indeed. 
None  other  than  a  basket  at  Mrs.  Wilraot’s 
door,  and  in  that  basket,  not  a  turkey,  as 
you  will  immediately  suppose,  and  as  $h€ 
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Ripposcd  (for  it  was  about  tiu'key-gi\inp 
time),  but  a  rosy  posy  of  a  young  lady, 
who  had  evidently  not  long  since  entered 
upon  this  troublous  scene  known  as  life, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  many  blankets  and  a 
warm  brick  cimefully  placed  near  hertender 
and  well-covered  fee^  was  evidently  cold, 
and  possibly  hungry. 

Mrs.  Wilmot,  excellent  woman,  took  her 
in,  wanned  her  and  fed  her,  and  wondered 
afterwards.  She  was  wise,  for  although  she 
did  not  know  it  then,  she  was  to  have 
twenty  years’  time  to  wonder  in,  and  twenty 
minutes  consumed  in  that  natural  employ¬ 
ment  might  at  that  moment  have  decided 
the  young  lady's  temporal  if  not  spiritual 
welfare. 

The  young  lady  having  breakfasted  and 
gone  to  sleep,  Mrs.  Wilmot  permitted  her¬ 
self  to  indidgo  in  a  few  not  unnatural  specti- 
lations. 

First,  wAo  was  she.^ 

That,  witli  tlie  seeret  of  the  iron  mask, 
and  Caspar  Hauser,  was  not  to  be  speedily 
revealed. 

Secondly,  how  came  she  at  Mrs.  Wilmot’s 
door? 

This  was  more  easily  answered.  Those 
were  the  palmy  days  of  the  stage-coat^h. 
Every  one  know  in  Summerfield  at  what 
time  the  stage-coach  would  arrive.  Every 
one  was  on  friendly  :md  intimato  terms 
with  that  perfect  gentleman  and  man  of  the 
world,  the  <lriver ;  and  every  one’s  arrival 
was  a  duly-heralded  and  chronicled  event. 
Mono  of  your  impetuous  and  irresponsible 
trains,  whisking  through  four  times  or  four¬ 
teen  times  a  day,  carrying  nobody  knows 
how  many  peers  and  right  honourable  mem¬ 
bers,  and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it ;  but 
a  alow  and  dignified  conveyance,  stopping 
over  night,  and  {riving  an  opportunity  to 
our  community  to  see  society  as  it  travelled, 
and  ask  it  to  dinner  next  day,  if  it  chose. 
At  any  nite,  to  keep  ourselves  an  cxntrant 
with  the  world,  and  to  know  precisely  how 
many  times  Sqmro  Tompkins  .slaked  his 
thirst  with  brandy-and-water,  between 
Summerfield  and  Derby,  and  thus  be  able 
to  look  pityingly  on  Mrs.  Tompkins  as  she 
came  to  the  temperance  leeture,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “  Poor  woman ! — how  unconseious !” 

Now,  Squire  Tompkins  may  or  may 
not  tipple  on  the  road.  I  should  like  to 
know  who  is  to  aseertnin  the  fact  on  that 
noisy,  confused,  distracting  railway  I 


But  as  I  say,  then  matters  were  different ; 
and  through  the  stage-driver,  and  the  land¬ 
lord,  and  the  hostler,  and  the  chamber¬ 
maid  at  the  hotel,  it  was  a.scertained  that  a 
lady  and  gentleman  had  come  in  the  stage 
from  Derby  the  day  tefore,  and  had  brought 
with  them  a  largo  covered  basket,  of  which 
they  took  great  care.  That  they  had  gono 
into  a  private  room  at  the  hotel  at  wliich 
the  .stage  dined,  taking  the  basket  with 
them ;  had  dined  by  themselves,  and  had 
been  generally  exclusive.  That  no  one 
suspected  what  the  basket  contained,  be¬ 
cause  in  that  part  of  the  world  people 
carried  children  in  their  arms,  and  not  in 
basket.s ;  until,  seeing  the  basket  at  Mrs. 
Wilmot  s,  thej’  all  identified  it. 

The  guilty  father  and  mother,  if  indeed 
these  were  parents,  had  been  gone  seven  or 
eight  hours  when  this  discovery  was  made. 
The  last  trace  of  them  was  at  a  largo  town 
beyond  Summerfield,  where  they  had  taken 
a  private  conveyance  and  gono  beyond  all 
finding.  News  was  not  transmitted  then 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  os  now.  No 
rogue  had  any  fear  that  a  lietter  traveller 
than  a  horse  would  arrive  before  liim  at  his 
journey's  end,  and  tell  his  secret.  So,  if  he 
had  a  few  hours’  start,  he  was  comparatively 
safe.  So  escaped  the  owners  of  the  basket, 
and  their  little,  innocent  victim  was  left  to 
take  her  chance. 

Providence  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
deserted  lamb.  There  sprung  up  in  every 
heart  a  great  growth  of  charity  for  the 
jK)or  foundling,  and  she  was  sheltered  as 
are  few  of  even  the  fortunate  and  cared-for 
children  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Wilmot  was 
in  the  happy  medium  of  well-to-do.  She 
had  two  or  three  children  now  almost  grown 
and  off  her  hands,  and  a  good  husband, 
whoso  hand  was  open,  and  whose  heart  was 
large.  She  took  the  little  girl  into  her 
maternal  arms,  and  refused  to  give  her  up. 
Heaven  had  sent  her,  she  said,  as  surely  as 
it  had  sent  her  own  boys  and  girls,  and  she 
would  receive  it  as  a  sacred  gift.  Every 
one  was  glad  to  contribute  a  mite  toward 
the  little  thing's  comfort,  and  she  became 
the  child  of  the  village. 

Then  what  should  she  be  called  ?  Ro¬ 
mance,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Haines,  de¬ 
manded  “  Basketina  ”  as  the  only  appro¬ 
priate  title.  Piety  suggested  some  such 
name  as  Faith,  Providence,  Grace,  Hope ; 
and  one  fell  woman  even  suggested  Resig- 
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nation,  but  was  clamorously  put  down 
with  the  assurance  that  every  one  would 
call  her  Keesy  ;  when  Mrs.  Wilmot,  whoso 
claim  to  be  heard  was  certainly  great,  said, 
with  her  usual  sense,  that  she  thought  it 
would  be  unkind  to  call  her  anything 
which  would  over  remind  her  of  her  cruel 
desertion,  and  she  begged  that  she  might 
be  called  simply  Annie  Wilmot. 

So  Annie  Wilmot  was  she  called,  and 
every  eye  overllowed  as  she  was  carried 
into  church  to  be  baptised,  and  the  god¬ 
fathers  and  godmothers  pledged  themselves 
to  remember  how  “  great  was  the  vow, 
promise,  and  profession,  which  she  here  ' 
made  by  them  and  they  did  not  need  to  j 
hear  read,  although  it  filled  every  heart,  j 
the  beautiful  history  of  the  little  children  | 
who  were  to  symbolize  for  ever,  to  a  Chris-  ; 
tian  world,  the  “kingdom  of  heaven  but  I 
gladly  each  hearer  resolved  to  follow  that  ' 
divine  example,  and  take  the  little  child 
and  cherish  it. 

Annie  Wilmot  grew  in  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness  all  the  days  of  her  youth.  Hers  was 
one  of  the  characters  which  diffuses  around 
itself  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and  uncon- 
taminatod  that  no  evil  thing  can  grow  in 
it.  Envy,  that  weed  so  poisonous  in  all  its 
developments,  spning  not  up  near  Annie. 
Anger  could  not  exist  in  her  serene  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Above  all,  a  sweet  self-respect  kept 
from  her  the  disagreeable  fungus  patrnruigt. 
In  her  defenceless  position,  a  less  well- 
balanced  and  lovely  character  might  have 
suffered  much  from  impertinent  condescen¬ 
sion  ;  but  Annie  was  not  in  this  danger — 
amiable,  almost  pliant  as  she  was.  Slio  was 
courageous  because  irreproachable!;  and  she 
gradually  walked  into  life,  taking  her 
anomalous  position,  datmg  only  from  a 
basket,  with  as  much  modest  dignity  as  if 
she  wore  a  coronet  on  her  fair-  brow,  and 
her  blood  had  been  “  riched  in  its  long 
course  through  a  lumdred  earls.” 

If  you  did  not  know  it  before,  know  it 
now,  O  enlightened  reader !  that  Summer- 
field  was  aristocratic,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  was 
not  in  the  upper  circles !  Know  also,  that 
the  “  event  ”  gave  Mrs.  Wilmot  a  |)ush  up  ' 
the  ladder  of  distinction,  and  she  was  per-  | 
mitted  within  the  sacred  precincts !  It  | 
came  about  thus  :  curiosity,  which  levels  | 
high  mountains  and  fills  lowly  valleys,  | 
prompted  Mrs.  Pendleton  to  go  and  see  the  | 
baby.  Mrs.  Pendleton  went,  was  pleased,  | 


and  returning  called  on  Miss  Letitia  Dobbs, 
a  full-blooiled  aristocrat ;  and  Miss  Letitia 
was  interested  only  in  aristocracy,  in  ])atch- 
work,  in  knitting,  and  in  nows.  So  she 
was  prompted  to  go  and  see  the  baby  and 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  “  principally,”  :«  she  after¬ 
word  said,  “  to  see  the  child’s  socks,  which 
she  heard  were  of  a  singnlim  pattern  and  a 
new  stitch.’’  So  from  the  socks.  Miss  Le¬ 
titia  proceeded  to  the  little  feet,  and  from 
the  little  feet  began  to  admire  the  little 
face,  and  finally,  the  woman  overcoming 
aristocracy,  and  patch-work,  and  socks, 
she  took  the  little  thing  in  her  arms,  cried 
over  it,  and  became  its  friend  for  ever. 

Thus  did  the  “  event  ”  begin  to  do  good, 
for  it  brought  neighbours  together,  and  it 
developed  that  genn  of  generosity  which 
lives  in  every  heart,  however  it  may  be 
hidden  and  dwarfed  by  outward  circum¬ 
stances. 

To  the  confusion,  mortification,  and  dis¬ 
gust  of  all  us  who  were  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  her  arrival  in  Summerfield,  Annie 
concluded  one  day  to  get  married.  Heaven 
defend  the  foolish  I  A  child,  an  infant  in 
a  basket  be  married!  'I'lien  we  looked  in 
the  glas.s,  and  saw  that  seventeen  years 
had  flown  off  with  the  natural  curls  which 
erst  clustered  around  our  brows,  that  the 
frisettc  reigned  instead,  that  the  chock  had 
fallen  in,  ami  the  teeth  were  made  by  man. 
Time  had  gone  by,  and  we  had  not  heard 
him.  So  with  a  sigh  we  gave  up  youth, 
beauty,  and  Annie,  and  knew  that  we  were 
no  longer  young. 

Our  young  friend  and  to^vnsman,  Walter 
Harding,  had  pushed  off  from  his  parent’s 
dc.tr  old  home.stead,  and  first  to  Southamp¬ 
ton,  thence  as  .supercargo  to  India,  and 
finally  to  Australia,  had  concluded  to  pitch 
his  tent  in  that  golden  land,  and,  after  get¬ 
ting  well-established,  had  returned  to  claim 
his  old  schoolfellow  and  Inend  for  his  wife, 
and  Annie  had  consented,  and  was  to  sail 
for  Australia  the  week  after  .she  married. 

Annie  had  no  reminiscence  of  her 
parents ;  no  locket,  no  ring,  no  mysterious 
documents  were  found  about  the  child. 
The  clothes  in  which  she  was  wrapped 
were  of  the  most  unmarked  kind,  evidently 
bought  at  an  cstalilishment  where  such 
things  were  made  by  hundreds;  they  had 
no  individuality  to  mark  them.  But  she 
had  one  mysterious  friend. 

S.ally  Rice  was  the  Meg  Merrilies  of 
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•Snmmerfield.  She  it  was  who  waited  upon 
the  owners  of  the  basket  during  their  brief 
stay.  She  had  acquired  an  importance 
from  this  fact,  in  the  village,  which  we  could 
hardly  describe.  She  was  presumed  to  have 
treasured  up  some  memorial,  some  scrap  of 
information,  which  would  ultimately  lead 
to  the  detection  of  Annie's  real  parents. 
We  regarded  her  ns  holding  the  thread  of 
Annie’s  destiny  in  her  hand. 

She  was  a  strange,  high-tempered,  black- 
eyed  woman,  who  had  been  manned  two  or 
three  times,  and  separating  from  one  hus¬ 
band,  and  l^ing  released  from  a  second  by 
his  death,  hod  finally  married  an  itinerant 
preacher,  who  proved  even  worse  than  all, 
which  was  saying  a  great  de.nl,  and  Sally 
found  him  more  difficult  to  shako  off  than 
the  others ;  so  at  the  time  of  Annie's  mar¬ 
riage  she  was  living  miserably  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  nnllage,  gaining  a  scanty  living 
by  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  villagers,  and 
looking  and  acting  veiy  much  like  a 
witch. 

She  had  read  some  of  Mrs.  Uadcliffe's 
romances  when  she  was  young,  and  had 
been  gifted  by  nature  with  a  tremendous 
imagination,  so  that  her  conversation  was 
wild  and  curious  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
The  mysterious  couple  of  the  basket  had 
been  described  b}’  her  so  often,  and  her 
imagination  so  powerfully  excited  over 
them,  that  every  year  the  gentleman’s  eyes 
grew  larger  and  fiercer,  and  the  poor  lady, 
more  pale  and  tearful ;  their  clothes  were 
of  a  richer  and  more  foreign  fashion  at 
every  recital.  But  still  wo  looked  upon 
Sally’s  account  with  some  respect,  for  she 
was  tlie  only  eye-wituess  of  the  two,  as 
they  dined  together  at  the  Uttle  tavern 
previous  to  their  flitting. 

She  had  always  manifested  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  Annie,  but  the  sensible  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  had  not  allowed  much  intercourse  ; 
for  Sally’s  wild  style  and  passionate  de¬ 
clamation,  though  very  attractive,  was  not 
considered  very  proper  by  the  sober  matron 
for  a  model  for  her  young  charge;  so  Annie 
had  never  been  allowed  much  intercourse 
with  her  weird  friend,  but  had  occasionally 
ministered  to  her  w.ants,  and  paid  her  a 
visit  at  her  miserable  little  house. 

One  lovely  Sunday  evening,  just  before 
•he  was  to  leave  us,  she  walked  down  to 
Sally's  cottage,  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  take 
her  some  little  present.  A  grove  of  pines 


stretched  out  either  side  of  the  rood,  and 
the  whip-poor-wills  were  singing  bravely 
ns  she  walked  alone.  Sally  was  sitting  at 
her  door,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  evening, 
decked  out  in  her  Sunday  finery,  which 
was  a  study  of  the  picturesque.  An  old 
black  gown.*too  short  and  scant,  was  pieced 
down  with  various-coloured  riblwns.  and 
on  her  head  was  a  perfectly  original  con¬ 
struction,  surmounted  by  a  flaming  red 
bow'.  Sally  was  Michael- Angelesquc  in 
her  style,  delighting  in  huge  forms  and 
strong  contrasts.  Her  house,  like  herself, 
was  fantastic  and  crazy  enough  for  any 
sorceress. 

She  received  Annie  with  much  cordiality 
and  some  mystery.  Alter  a  short  conver¬ 
sation,  she  enjoined  profound  secrecy  upon 
Annie,  and  proceeded  to  untie  on  immense 
bundle.  Bag  after  rag  was  unwound ;  im¬ 
mense  patch-work  bed-quilts  succeeded; 
finally  an  old  flannel  bag  was  untied,  and 
an  antii|untcd  pocket-book  revealed  itself. 
This  Sally  opened  with  reverential  care, 
and  taking  from  it  a  piece  of  yellow 
paper,  handed  it  to  Annie. 

“  There,  iny  dear,  is  a  leaf  which  I 
tore  from  a  book  your  poor  mother  had  in 
her  bag  when  she  was  about  to  desert  her 
offspring  and  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  merciless  world.” 

Sally  paused  to  witness  the  effect  of  this 
grandUoquent  sentence,  but  poor  Annie 
was  eagerly  examining  the  paper. 

It  was  the  fly-leaf  of  a  bible  apparently, 
on  which  was  written,  in  a  woman’s  band 
— “  Married,  at  Derbj',  November  1st, 
1826.  Registered,  E.  D.,  II.  U.”  Then, 
as  if  by  an  after-thought,  was  added — 
“  Kev.  John  Worthing.” 

“  O  Sally !”  said  Aunie,  “  why  have  you 
kept  this  so  long  ?” 

“  Because  your  old  suspicions  Mrs. 
Wilmot  would  never  let  me  come  near  yon, 
and  I  wouldn’t  give  it  to  any  one  but  you. 
Then  I  knew  if  I  gave  it  up  the  poor  lady 
might  get  caught,  and  I  didn't  want  her 
to  be  found  out ;  hut  I  meant  to  keep  it 
till  you  had  a  husband,  and  let  him  and 
you  find  out  what  you  could.  I  tore  it 
out  while  the  poor  lady  was  a-crying,  and 
her  bad,  wicked  betrayer  (that’s  your  father) 
was  n-paying  the  bill.”; 

Annie  did  not  attempt  to  correct  Sally’s 
morality — that,  I  fear,  was  past  mending ; 
but  she  clasped  the  paper  tightly,  and  her 
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eju  orerflowrd  with  the  pent-up  feeling  She  thought,  perhaps,  that  one  word  had 
of  years.  The  poor,  unknown,  unhappy,  soothed  and  calmed  her  mother's  heart  a.s 
gnilty  mother !  How  grateful  .she  wn.s  to  it  did  now  her  own.  It  might  have  been 
read  “married"  in  that feebie pencil-mark,  a  late  reparation,  but  it  was  something. 


It  showed  that  her  betrayer  was  not  At  thw  moment  a  little  bird  from  the 
wholly  lost ;  that  they  lK>th  recognized  wood  flew  in  at  the  wide-opened  window 
and  respected  the  laws  which  they  had  of  Sally's  cottage.  Ho  beat  his  wings 
broken.  Then  the  delightful  hope  of  agaiast  the  walls,  but  Anally  found  bis 
flnding  tliem  1  way  out  at  the  door,  and  flew  gladly  away. 
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Sally  started  up  very  nuich  excited. 
“  That’s  a  sign,  Miss  Annie,  an  omen. 
That  bird  is  a  sign ;  you'll  find  your 
parents;  I  know  what  it  menus;  I  have 
told  fortunes  before  now  that  have  come 
to  pa.«s.  You'll  find  it  by  means  of  a 
bird,  too.” 

Annie  found  it  growing  late,  and  she 
had  still  a  long  way  to  walk  home  through 
the  wood.  She  was  \erv  much  excited, 
and  very  anxious  to  see  Walter,  to  tell  liim 
all  that  had  happened.  She  bade  Sally  fare¬ 
well,  and  taking  her  precious  paper,  started 
for  home. 

How  gladly  did  she  perceive  through 
the  gathering  twilight  the  figure  of  W.olter 
advancing  rapidly  toward  her !  Impatient 
and  alarmed  at  her  long  absence,  he  had 
come  to  find  her.  Slie  immediately  told 
him  of  her  discovery.  Ho  did  not  seem  to 
tliink  it  of  much  imjwrtiuicc.  He  told 
her  that  they  might  find  the  reconl  of  the 
marriage,  but  that  with  such  reasons  for 
secrecy  ns  the  parties  had  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  possess,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  names  given  in  the  register  were 
assumed  ones.  That  they  might  possibly 
find  the  cleigyman  who  inarricsl  them,  but 
he  would  not  be  ^t  to  remember  more 
than  that  they  were  two  young  pi  opie  who 
came  and  went  away  again,  luid  that  he 
begged  of  her  not  to  hope  too  strongly. 

Still  Walter  looked  long  and  fixedly  at 
the  paper,  and  abjured  her  not  to  lose  it. 
He  said  over  and  over  to  himsidf,  “  £. 
D.,  E.  D. ;  strange  ore  the  w.ays  of 
Providence ;  yes,  Annie,  you  may  see  your 
parents,  or  one  of  them.” 

More  than  this  he  refused  to  say.  Annie 
felt,  although  she  scarcely  knew  why,  a 
stninge  belief  that  Walter  knew  something 
more  than  he  cliosc  to  tell  on  this  mys¬ 
terious  Bulgect ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
the  week  before  them  was  too  full  of  emo¬ 
tion,  of  leave-takings,  and  of  packing 
trunks,  for  them  to  say  anything  more. 

Ah  1  the  last  morning  tluit  the  ginid  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wihnot  were  to  see  their  dearly- 
loved  foundling  child  take  her  accustomed 
scat  at  the  breakfast  table.  How  sad,  and 
yet  how  talkative,  was  the  old  lady ,  and 
how  genial  ami  hcart-eliecring  (although 
he  felt  how  much  he  should  miss  all  the 
little  attentions  ever  displayed  hy  Annie) 
was  the  good  old  gentleman.  And  their 
two  little  grandchildren,  quite  .'inxious  in 


their  wonderment,  looked  in  bewilderment 
at  Annie,  and  couldn’t  make  out,  in  their 
little  minds,  what  it  was  all  about. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  time  to  us  who 
loved  her,  before,  we  heard  from  .\nnie. 
Then  came  long  letters,  describing  the 
weary  sea-voyage,  then  the  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  beauty  of  the  tropics,  the 
flowers,  the  sun-sets,  the  gorgeous  birds. 

The  strange  society  she  found  was  also 
dwelt  upon.  She  had  gone  to  Port  Philip, 
that  strange  place,  filled  with  convict  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Men  who  had  gone  out  ns  crimi¬ 
nals,  perhaps  judges  who  had  falsified  their 
oaths ;  bankers  who  had  disregarded  their 
trusts;  and,  too  often,  younger  sons  of  noble 
families  wdio  Jiad  written  a  name  once  too 
often.  Here,  having  expiated  their  crimes, 
they  had  won  back  fortune  and  some 
amount  of  self-i'espect,  and  with  talent  and 
education,  and  gentlemanly  habits,  they 
began  a  new  life.  Here,  too,  were  the  ad¬ 
venturers  of  nil  nations.  It  is  a  great,  a 
curious,  an  instructive  spectacle,  this  new 
sphere  which  Heaven  opens  to  the  mifortu- 
nate,  the  “crowded  out”  of  the  more 
populous  countries — placing  gold,  as  itwere, 
as  a  magnet,  far  away  fi’om  the  crowded 
centres  to  draw  men  to  the  .antipodes. 

Annie  met  with  much  kindness.  'Walter 
had  a  business  connexion  with  one  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  country,  a  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  invited  them  often  to  his 
country  place,  situated  some  miles  from 
Port  Philip,  “in  the  bush.” 

Here,  during  the  day,  Annie  would  often 
st.ay  quite  alone,  while  the  gentlemen  went 
to  town  to  attend  to  their  duties.  It 
was  a  nevcr-enduig  amusement  to  her  to 
go  into  the  woods,  to  see  tlie  new  and 
wonderful  flowers,  to  watch  the  curious 
birds.  One  day,  while  occupied  in  this 
{lastime,  she  saw  a  beautiful  black  bird 
walking  leisurely  down  an  alley  of  the 
forest,  with  a  bright  red  ribbon  in  his  beak. 
To  her  great  astonishment,  she  recognised 
the  ribbon  as  one  of  her  own,  and  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  left  it  on  her  dres.sing-table, 
near  the  window.  Presuming  that  this 
strange  bird  was  one  of  the  raven  tribe — 
that  ho  might,  like  thinn,  be  a  “  winged 
thief” — she  followed  him  as  ho  marched 
majestic  illy  and  fearlcssh’  along  with  his 
scarlet  trophy.  What  was  her  astonish¬ 
ment  and  delight  when  she  saw  him  enter 
nq  arched  widk,  built  with  architectural 
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nicety  of  twij^s  and  sticks,  ornamented 
witii  Howers,  fenthem,  sliells,  bits  of  glass, 
and  bright  and  various-coloured  rags! 
Three  miles  from  civilization  was  n  curious 
and  isolated  pleasure-liouse.  Two  or 
three  birds  like  her  guide  were  walking 
up  and  down,  arranging  here  a  rag  and 
there  a  feather,  giving  a  more  gallant  and 
gay  appearance  to  the  whole  place,  while 
our  fiiend  of  the  red  ribbon  walked  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  and  adroitly  fastened  his 
trophy  to  the  roof. 

Nowise  disturbed  by  her  presence,  Annie 
watched  these  feathered  upholsterers  ns 
they  adorned  their  play-house.  She  then 
remembered  that  tliey  were  probably  the 
“  satin  bower-bird"  of  which  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  had  spoken,  and  of  which  she  had 
read  in  some  book  on  Australian  birds. 
For  a  long  time  she  watched  this  fairy 
bower.  Hits  of  paper,  bright  plumage  of 
other  birds,  adorned  this  Saracenic  arch. 
She  recognized  many  things  which  she 
knew  must  have  come  from  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  place — shells  from  the  garden- 
walks,  and  fragments  of  chintz  from  the 
servants’  clothes ;  above  all,  she  laughed 
ns  she  recognised  her  own  rod  ribbon, 
brought  three-quarters  round  the  globe  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  a  bird  I 

.Smldenly  a  whimsical  idea  stnick  her; 
how  much,  after  all,  this  place  looked  like 
Sally's  cottage ;  how  much  the  prinking 
birds  inside,  with  their  black  satin  gowns 
and  love  of  finery,  resembled  Sally,  as  she 
sat  at  her  door  on  that  last  evening  I 
Sally  w.as  always  tying  up  her  bed- 
curtain,  a  shabby  rag,  with  bright- 
coloured  ribbons,  and  adorning  her  broken 
looking-glass  with  flowers.  The  idea  first 
making  her  laugh,  finally  made  her 
sorrowful ;  and  slie  walked  slowly  home, 
thinking  of  her  distant  home,  her  undis¬ 
covered  parents.  It  had  been  as  Walter 
suggested,  the  record  contained  no 
“  K.  I).,"  “  H.  K.,”  and  the  llev.  .Tohn 
Worthing  was  dead.  So  she  had  left 
England  with  no  further  trace  of  her 
parents  than  that  bit  of  yellow  piipor. 

On  reaching  her  room  she  opened  her 
po<’ket-br)ok  and  looked  at  her  precious 
paper.  It  induced  a  long  and  melancholy 
fit  of  musing,  which  was  broken  by  a 
disturbance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  had  been  brought  home  very  ill. 


To  rush  to  his  side,  to  suggest,  to 
execute  promptly  all  that  could  be  done, 
was  her  womanly  in.stinct.  Ho  wsis  suffer¬ 
ing  from  coup  de  soldi,  that  not  uncommon 
affection  under  the  tropical  sun.  Annie 
and  the  ser\’ants  worked  vigorously  and 
well  to  restore  him.  Mustard-j)lai8ter8 
applied  to  the  hands  and  feet,  cold  water 
poured  over  the  head,  finally  restored 
animation.  When  Walter  came  homo  at 
evening,  he  found  his  host  conscious,  but 
very  weak  and  wandering. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  an  elderly  man, 
reserved  and  sorrowful.  Like  many  of  his 
neighbours,  he  never  referred  to  the  past, 
and  Walter,  content  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  n  man  of  excellent  standing  now, 
asked  no  questions.  Hi.s  kindness  to  him 
and  his  wife  had  been  very  {treat,  and  they 
watched  by  his  bedside  with  genuine 
interest  an<l  aft’ection. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  on  his  dcath-bed. 
His  physician,  after  some  powerful  appli¬ 
cations  had  failed,  told  him  that  he  must 
settle  his  worldly  aifiurs,  and  prepare  for 
another  stage  of  existence. 

Annie  and  Walter  were  by  his  side  when 
this  announcement  was  made.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  looked  from  one  to  the  other  witli 
evident  uneasiness.  Walter  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  spoke  to  Annie :  ‘‘  My  dear, 
our  friend  here  may  possibly  wish  to  tell 
you  something  of  your  parents.  It  is  a 
subject  he  docs  not  like  to  speak  of,  but  he 
knows  something  of  them :  go  and  got 
your  mystcrioas  paper." 

Annie  left  the  room  trembling  and  tear¬ 
ful.  She  went  for  the  paper,  and  it  was 
gone ! 

For  a  moment  the  room  swam  about  her. 
There  was  the  pocket-book  and  its  u.snal 
contents,  but  that  which  she  most  prized 
was  not  there. 

She  endeavoured  to  rccal  her  scattered 
fucultie.s,  and  remembered  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Montpromery  was  taken  ill,  she 
had  loft  her  pocket-book  on  the  dressing- 
table,  and  the  papers  lying  about;  that 
she  had  come  up  at  evening,  after  he  was 
better,  and  had  put  them  info  their  places 
without  looking  them  over.  There,  was  no 
ilouht  the  jirecious  paper  was  gone,  whither 
she  could  not  guess. 

A  loud  call  out.side  the  window  attracted 
her  attention — the  note  of  a  bird,  loud, 
clear,  sonorous,  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
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On  the  branch  of  an  eucalyptus,  scattering 
the  golden  dust  of  its  splendid  flower,  stood 
a  “  satin  bower  bird,”  uttering  his  liquid 
and  powerful  note. 

A  thrill  of  delight  ran  through  Annie's 
frame.  Po.ssibly  the  “  winged  thief”  was 
before  her.  She  was  certain  she  could  find 
the  nest ;  but,  after  all,  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  bower-birds,  and  many  nests.  The 
chances  were  very  small,  but  she  would 
try. 

At  tills  moment  Walter  came  mto  the 
room.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  failing 
rapidly,  and  they  were  wMting  impatiently 
for  her  return.  She  told  him  of  her  loss, 
of  her  suspicions.  He  thought  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  finding  the  paper  very  slight,  but 
her  conviction  was  so  strong  that  she 
determined  to  pursue  it. 

Shall  we  confess  it  ?  Annie  was  slightly 
snperstitious,  and  the  memory  of  Sally’s  pro¬ 
phecy  and  the  bird — the  coincidence  struck 
her  as  so  marvellous,  that  she  started  for 
the  nest  with  perfect  reliance. 

The  birds  were  very  busy,  very  shy,  and 
very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  her.  They  flew, 
serceclied,  hopped,  shook  the  blossoms  of 
the  eucalyptus,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Annie  resolutely  approached  the  bower ; 
she  saw  at  the  end  of  the  arch  a  heap  of 
paper,  the  only  thing  which  promised 
success.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  crawl  in  on  her  hands  and 
knees.  In  spite  of  bower-birds  and  all 
other  terrors,  she  went  bravely  in,  and  found, 
amid  the  rubbish,  her  precious  relic  imin- 
jured. 

When  she  lurived  home,  Walter  was 
waiting  for  her  with  a  sad  face.  Mr. 
Mont^mery  was  again  insensible,  and, 
they  feared,  might  never  revive. 

Walter  then  told  her  that,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Australia,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  had  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  came  from  Summerfield,  and 
had  finally,  after  he  had  known  him  some 
time,  ask^  if  he  knew  aught  of  a  found¬ 
ling  child  who  had  been  left  there  many 
years  before.  That,  on  leiuming  that  he 
did,  he  told  liim  that  he  had  known  the 
father,  whose  name  was  Edward  Durant, 
and  that  he  had  left  to  him  the  charge,  if 
possible,  to  find  out  something  about  her. 
But  he  charged  Walter  to  keep  it  a  pro¬ 
found  secret;  and  when  he  found  that 
Walter  was  affianced  to  the  very  girl  who 


bad  been  so  abandoned,  he  charged  him 
especially  not  to  reveal  to  her  what  ho  had 
told  him. 

Mr.  Montgomery  insinuated  that  Mr. 
Durant  still  lived,  but  on  that  point  had 
not  certainly  informed  Walter,  who  had 
taken  the  niune,  and  who  was  impressed 
with  the  mysterious  providence  which 
brought  to  Annie  the  initials  “  E.  D.” 

Mr.  Montgomery  revived,  and  asked  for 
Annie.  She  gave  him  the  paper,  and  told 
him  of  its  abstraction  and  subsequent  con¬ 
cealment  by  Sally.  Ho  was  powerfully 
affected. 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  is  Helen's  hand- writing, 
it  is  true ;  would  that  she  had  lived  longer 
towituess  he^husband'spenitence !  Doctor, 
can  I  live  long  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear  sir,  you  wUl  hardly  sur¬ 
vive  the  night.” 

“  Then  come  to  my  arms,  my  daughter! 
I.et  mo  embrace  you,  you  whom  I  have 
long  known  as  such,  whom  but  for  this 
paper  I  should  never  have  acknowledged, 
save  by  my  will ;  but  the  sight  of  your 
dead  mother's  hand-writing  has  touched  a 
chord,  which  long  ago,  I  thought,  ceased 
to  vibrate.  I  have  not  strength  to  tell  you 
my  story,  nor  could  I  tell  you  all  the  misery 
of  a  misguided  life.  It  is  written,  and  lies 
in  yonder  desk.  There  you  will  Icam  .all 
that  you  wish  of  your  ancestry.  There 
is  your  mother’s  picture.  Heaven,  too 
kind  to  a  wretch  like  me,  has  vouchsafed 
me  a  knowledge  of  you,  whom  I  deserted, 
happily  married,  and  now  the  heiress  of  all 
I  leave  behind  me.” 

In  a  few  hours  Annie  closed  the  eyes  of 
her  so  lately-found  father.  The  desk  re¬ 
vealed  to  her  a  history  full  of  incident,  of 
sorrow,  and  of  life-long  remorse.  We  all 
know  the  story  in  Summerfield,  and  some 
fine  day  mean  to  copy  it  for  the  Ekglish- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

«  A  V  A  <S 

Annie  and  Walter  came  home  from 
.\u$tnilia  just  thirty  years  after  the  basket 
was  left  at  Mrs.  Wilmot's  door,  bringing  a 
handsome  fortune  and  this  story  of  tho 
bower-bird  and  Mr.  Montgomeiy.  So  do 
you  not  agree  with  mo  that  we  have  an 
“  event”  once,  at  least,  in  thirty  years  ? 

Mrs.  Opir  said,  talking  of  Byron,  “His  voice 
was  such  a  voice  as  the  Devil  tempt^  Eve  with : 
you  feared  its  fascinations  the  moment  you 
heard  it.” 
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WINTER  MANTLE. 


The  materials  for  this  pretty  and  most  com- 
ortable  mantle  are,  fine  cloth  of  any  dark  colour 
(the  shades  of  brown  or  black  having  the  pre¬ 
ference),  with  velvet  and  fringe  to  match;  or 
black  velvet  and  fringe  may  be  n-sed  with  any 
dark  cloth.  Tills  mantle  la  closed  from  the  throat 


to  the  bottom  with  doable  buttons  and  loepc 
The  sleeves  fall  full  over  the  arms,  but  plain 
behind  and  before.  The  armholes,  seen  in  fronts 
are  but  Just  high  enough  fur  tlie  hands-  te 
come  throngh  comfortably  and  to  go  into  the 
muff. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  WINTER  MANTLE. 


We  give,  in  tlic  engraving,  as  large  a  irction 
as  pnssibie  of  a  collar,  the  design  being  of  the 
tuii  dimensions.  It  only  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
traced  from  the  engraving,  on  paper,  for  the 
entire  articie,  of  which  neariy  half  Is  given.  The 
arrow  across  it  indicates  that  so  much  forms  half 


PICCOLOMINI  MORNING  COLLAR  AND  CUFF, 
(FOB  EXGKAVITIO  SKK  PaOV  254.) 

Matbrials _ Fine  jaconet  muslin,  the  ro^l 

embroidery  cotton,  N  o.  24,  and  boar's  bead  sewing 
cotton.  Mo.  30,  of  Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Co.,  of 
Derby. 
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the  eorroapnndmit  cnlT,  which  faBlilon  now  re- 
qnircs  sliuiilil  invariiibly  match  the  collar. 

Tlio  de.'iii'U  hclog  drawn  ou  tlie  muslin,  a  aacend 
piece  of  the  same  moat  be  ent  ont.nnd  the  two  run 
together  at  the  outer  line.  Cut  the  edgea  crenly, 
and  then  tnm  the  muslin  Inside  out,  and  stitch 
the  second  line  neatly  with  the  sewing  cotton, 
for  the  hem.  Tack  the  work  on  toilt  eirie,  and 
embroider  it  with  the  appropriate  cotton.  The 
diamonds  are  formed  by  a  succce  salon  of  spots 
made  liy  taking  seraral  stitches  over  tlio  same 
plaee.  The  stems  of  the  small  sprays  luru  sewed 
over,  tlic  lioles  pierced  with  a  stiletto,  and  sewed 
round. 

These  cuffs  ore  nsually  fastened  by  ornamental 
sleeve-links,  for  which  button-boles  are  worked 
on  tiic  eorieapondlng  edges,  about  one-third  ftom 
the  bottom. 


Coolurg,  ^ukUng,  atU)  ^rtstrbing.  | 

CHRISTMAS  RECIPES. 

CuRiSTM  ts  Plum  Pcddirg _ A  pound  of  suet, 

cut  in  |>ircue  not  too  fine,  a  pound  of  currants,  and 
a  pound  of  raisins  stoned,  four  eggs,  half  a  grated 
nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  citron  imd  lemon-peel 
shred  tine,  a  teaspoonfnl  of  beaten  ginger,  half  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs,  and  half  a  pound  of 
flour,  and  a  pint  of  milk;  beat  tlie  eggs  first, 
add  half  the  milk,  beat  them  together,  and  by 
degrees  stir  in  the  flour,  then  the  suet,  spice 
and  fruit,  and  as  mucli  milk  as  will  mix  it 
together  vary  thick;  then  take  a  clean  cloth,  dip 
in  boiling  water,  and  squeese  dry.  While  the 
water  is  tioiling  fast,  put  in  your  pudding, 
wliicli  should  boil  at  least  Are  hours. 

CiiRisTuxe  PuPMXo. — One  pound  and  a  half  of 
raisins  stoned,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  raized  peel,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  bread-crumbs,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
suet,  and  eight  well-beaten  eggs.  Mix  well  to- 
gether,  and  when  sufflclently  stirred,  add  lialf  a 
vrine-glossful  of  brandy.  lioil  seven  or  eight 
liours. 

Plum  Puddino. —  One  pound  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  plums  stoned,  one  pound  of  currants, 
one  pound  of  suet,  half  a  pound  of  bre.id-rrumbs, 
hnlf  a  pint  of  milk,  six  eggs,  one  wino-glassfiil  of 
brandy,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  little 
nutmeg,  ginger,  and  grated  lemon  peel.  Boil  in 
a  mould  eight  hours. 

An  UNr.ivaix.F.D  Plum  Puddino _ Two  pounds 

of  Muscatel  raisins,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of 
currants,  two  pounds  of  tlie  finest  moist  sngar, 
two  pounds  of  bread  crumbs  finely  sifted,  six¬ 
teen  eggs  well. beaten,  two  pounds  of  suet 
finely  cliopped,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange- 
peel,  Icnuin-peel,  and  citron,  tlie  peel  of  two 
lemons  ent  thin,  rne  ounce  of  ground  nut-  I 
meg,  one  ounce  of  grouud  cinnamon,  half 
an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  pounded,  iLslf  a 
pint  of  brandy.  Mix  all  tha  dry  ingredients 
first ;  add  tha  ^gt  and  brandy  Juat  before  the 
pudding  is  going  to  be  boiled.  Have  a  stout 
new  piidding-cloth,  well.buttered  and  floured,  and 
tie  tlie  eloth  very  tight  and  cloas;  boll  far  six  or 
eiglit  hours.  Take  it  up  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  beforu  it  ia  to  be  dished,  aprinkle  a  little 
white  powdered  sngar  over  it.  Some  sweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  cut  in  strips,  and  stuck  on 


the  pudding,  ornament  it  prettily.  N.B _ The 

Muscatel  raisins  ran  bo  purcliused  at  a  cheap 
rate  louse  (not  in  bunciMt) ;  they  arc  scarcely 
higher  in  price  than  theordinary  pudding  raisins, 
and  Impart  a  mnch  richer  flavour  totlic  pudding  ; 
they  should  be  stoned  and  cut  up. 

Plum  Puouino _ TobeboUad  inaquart  mould. 

One  pound  of  plnms,  tlirco-quaitera  of  a  pound  of 
suet,  half  a  ^und  of  rurrauta,  two  ounces  of 
candied  Icmoii-pccl,  sugar  to  the  tistc,  four  eggs 
(of  which  one  of  the  whites  may  be  left  out  if  you 
please),  rather  more  than  one  pound  of  bread- 
crumlis  very  finely  grated.  Beat  the  eggs  well, 
pour  them  over  the  other  ingredleata,  add  a  wine- 
glius  of  lirandy,  nnd  stir  tiiera  well,  if  this  Is 
not  found  suffleient  to  moisten  the  whole,  put  in 
a  very  little  milk ;  but  the  drier  it  is  made,  so  that 
the  ingrodlenta  will  adhere,  tlia  belter,  liutter 
your  mould,  press  the  pudding  very  closely  into 
it,  tie  it  tightly  down,  and  boil  for  twelve  liours. 

A  (ioou  Christmas  Puddino _ One  pound  of 

flour,  two  pounds  of  suet,  one  piSiiKl  of  currants, 
one  pound  of  plums,  ciglit  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
candied  is-el,  almonds  and  mixed  spice  according 
to  taste.  Boil  gently  for  seven  liours. 

Minor  Piu _ Take  a  pound  of  beef,  free 

from  skin  and  strings,  and  ehop  it  very  fine ; 
then  two  pounds  of  suet,  which  likmise  pick  and 
chop;  then  add  three  |H,uiids  of  cnrrant.s  nicely 
cleaned  tmd  perfectly  dry,  one  poMBd  and  a  lialf 
of  apples,  the  peel  and  juice  of  a  lemon,  half  a 
pint  of  sweet  wine,  half  a  iiutuseg.  and  a  few 
cloves  and  mace,  with  pimento  In  fine  powder. 
Have  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel  ready,  and 
put  some  in  eacli  of  the  pics  when  made. 

Minceukat _ Six  pounds  of  curraiit.s  three 

pounds  of  raisins  stoned,  three  ponods  of  apples 
cliopped  fine,  four  pounds  of  suet,  two  ]Hiund.s  of 
sugar,  two  pounds  of  beef,  tlie  peel  and  juice  of 
two  lemons,  a  pint  of  sweet  wine,  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  brandy,  half  an  ounce  of  mi.xed  spice. 
Press  the  wliole  Into  a  deep  pen  when  well 
mixed. 

!  Minceukat _ Two  pounds  of  raisins,  three 

pounds  of  enrrants,  three  pounds  of  beef-suet, 
two  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  two  ounces  of  citron, 
two  ounces  of  iciiion-pecl,  one  ounce  of  orangc- 
poel,  one  small  nutmeg,  one  pottle  of  apples 
chopped  fine,  the  rind  of  two  lemens.  and  juice 
of  one :  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  Mix  well  together. 
This  should  be  made  a  little  tiiua  beforu  wanted 
for  use. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

A.MONasT  the  music  received  this  month 
wo  may  mention  the  following — “  My 
Motlier’s  gentle  Word,”  by  T.  \\  rigliton  ; 
a  channing  little  ballad,  and  worthy  every 
one's  notice,  besides  being  adapted  for  any 
voice. 

“The  Songs  of  onr  Fath«land.”  vocal 
duet,  by  Stephen  Glover.  It  Is  ncedlose 
to  say  much  in  praise  of  this,  a.s  tlie  com¬ 
poser's  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  merit.  Both  these  are  puiili.shed  by 
Robert  Cocks  nnd  Co.,  New  Burliiigton- 
strcct. 
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(Cofi<inM<t  /rom  page  234.) 


L'on.  At  length  she  succeeded,  .^rtliur 
Dimmesdalc  I”  she  said,  faintly  at  first,  thea 
louder,  but  hoarsely — “Arthur  Dimtuoa- 
dole  I” 

“  Who  speaks  ?’’  answered  the  mmister. 


XVII. — THE  PASTOR  AND  HIS 
PARISHIONER. 

Slowly  as  the  minister  walked,  he  had 
almost  gone  by  before  Hester  Prynne  could 
gather  voice  enough  to  attract  his  obserra* 
No,#,  You  VL 
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Gathering  himself  quickly  up,  he  stood  I  utter  remarks  and  inquiries  such  as  any 
more  erect,  like  a  man  taken  hy  surprise  two  acquaintance  might  have  made,  about 
in  a  mood  to  which  ho  was  reluctant  to  the  gloomy  sky,  the  threatening  storm, 
liavo  witnesses.  Throwing  his  eyes  anxi-  and  next,  the  health  of  eaeh.  Thus  they 
ously  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  he  went  onward,  not  boldly,  but  step  by  step, 
distinctly  beheld  a  form  under  the  trees,  into  tlie  themes  that  were  brooding  deepest 
clad  in  garments  so  sombre,  and  so  little  in  their  hearts.  So  long  estranged  by  fate 
relieved  from  the  grey  twilight  into  which  and  circumstances,  they  needed  something 
the  clouded  sky  and  the  heavy  foliage  had  slight  and  casual  to  run  before,  and  throw 
darkened  the  noontide,  that  he  knew  not  open  the  doors  of  intercourse,  so  that  their 
whether  it  were  a  woman  or  a  shadow.  It  r^  thoughts  might  be  led  across  the 
may  be  that  his  pathway  through  life  was  thrsahold. 

haunted  thus,  by  a  spectre  that  had  stolen  After  awhile,  the  minister  fixed  his 
out  from  among  his  tboof^its.  eyes  on  Hester  Pr3mne’s. 

He  made  a  step  nigher,  and  (fiscovered  **  Hester,”  said  he,  **  hast  thou  found 
the  scarlet  letter.  peace  ?” 

“Hester!  Hester  Prynna T  said  he;  She  aiiM  drearily,  looking  down  upon 

it  thou  ?  Art  thou  in  "life  ?”  hmr  hoaen. 

“  Even  so  1”  she  answered.  “  In  such  “  Hast  thaw  she  asked, 
life  as  has  been  mine  these  eevm  years  “Honat — nodring  bat  despair!”  he  an- 

past!  And  thou,  Arthur  Dbomesdak,  dost  swered.  “  What  elKcoold  Hook  for,  being 
thou  yet  live  ?”  what  I  am,  and  ka£ng  such  a  life  as 

It  was  no  wonder  that  they  tlms  ques-  mine  ?  Were  I  an  ageist— a  man  devoid 
tioned  one  another's  bodily  existence,  and  of  conscience— a  wretch  with  coarse  and 
even  doubted  of  their  own.  So  strangely  brutal  instiacts — I  might  have  found  peace 
did  they  moct,  in  the  dim  wood,  that  it  long  ere  now.  Nay,  I  never  should  have 
was  like  the  first  encounter,  in  the  world  loet  it!  Bat  as  matters  stand  with  my 
beyond  the  grave,  of  two  spirits  wha  had  sool,  whatever  of  good  capacity  there 
been  intimately  connected  in  their  Sotmer  ori^ally  was  in  me,  all  of  God's  gifts 
life,  but  now  stood  coldly  shnddesmg,  in  that  were  the  choicest  have  become  the 
mutual  drasd ;  as  not  yet  familiar  with  ministen  of  spiritual  torment.  Hester,  I 
their  stated  nor  wonted  to  the  companion-  am  most  misemble !” 
ship  of  diHBibodied  beings.  Each  a  ghost,  “  Hie  people  reverence  thee,  ”  said 
iiiiil  II aa  feiiiii  ii  iil  thr  rithrrj;;linBt*  They  Hester.  “  And  surriy  thou  workest  good 
were  awo-stricken  likewise  at  themselves ;  among  them  I  DoA  this  bring  thee  no 
because  the  crisis  Sang  back  to  them  their  comfort  ?” 

consciousness,  and  revealed  to  each  heart  “  More  misery,  Hester !— only  the  more 
its  history  and  experience  as  Efe  nes-er  misery  I”  answered  the  clcrgj-man  witli  s 
does,  except  at  sach  breathless  epochs,  bitter  smile.  “  As  concerns  the  good  which 
The  soul  l^bekl  its  features  in  the  mirror  I  may  appear  to  do,  I  have  no  faitli  in  it. 
of  the  passing  moment.  It  was  with  fear.  It  must  needs  be  a  delusion.  What  can  a 
and  tremulously,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  ruined  soul  like  mine  effect  tow.ords  the 
slow,  reluctant  necessity,  that  Arthur  redemption  of  other  souls  ?— or  a  polluted 
Dimmesdale  put  forth  his  hand,  chill  as  soul,  towards  their  purification  ?  And  as 
dcatli,  and  touched  the  chill  hand  of  Hes-  for  the  people's  reverence,  would  that  it 
ter  Prynne.  The  grasp,  cold  as  it  was,  were  turned  to  scorn  and  hatred  !  Canst 
took  away  what  was  dreariest  in  the  inter-  tliou  deem  it,  Hester,  a  consolation,  tliat  I 
wiew.  They  now  felt  themselves,  at  least,  must  stand  up  in  my  pulpit,  and  meet  so 
inhabitants  of  the  same  sphere.  many  eyes  turned  upward  to  my  face,  os 

Without  a  word  more  spoken — ^neither  if  the  light  of  Heaven  were  beaming  from 
be  nor  she  assuming  the  guidance — they  it  I — must  see  my  flock  hungry  for  the 
glided  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  truth,  and  listening  to  my  words  os  if  a 
whence  Hester  had  emerged,  and  sat  down  tongue  of  Pentecost  were  speaking ! — and 
on  the  heap  of  moss  where  she  end  Peari  then  look  inward,  and  discern  the  black 
bad  before  been  sitting.  When  they  found  reality  of  what  they  kioltie  ?  I  li.ave 
voice  to  speak,  it  was,  at  first,  only  to  laughed,  in  bitterness  and  agony  of  heart, 
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«t  the  contrast  between  what  I  seem  and 
what  I  am  1  And  Satan  laughs  at  it  1” 

“You  wrong  yourself  in  this,”  said 
Hester  gently.  “You  have  deeply  and 
sorely  repent^  Your  siq  is  left  behind 
ou  in  the  days  long  post.  Your  present 
fe  is  not  less  holy,  in  very  truth,  than  it 
seems  in  people's  eyes.  Is  tliere  no  reality 
in  the  penitence  thus  sealed  and  witnessed 
by  go(^  works?  And  wherefore  should 
it  not  bring  you  peace  ?” 

“  No,  Hester,  no  I"  replied  the  clergv*- 
man.  “  There  is  no  substance  in  it.  It  is 
cold  and  dead,  and  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
Of  penance,  1  have  had  enougli.  Of  peni¬ 
tence,  tlicre  has  been  none.  Else  1  shonkl 
long  ago  have  tlnown  off  these  garments 
of  mock  holiness,  and  have  shown  myself 
to  mankind  as  they  will  see  me  at  the 
indgment-seat.  Happy  are  you,  Hester, 
that  wear  the  scarlet  letter  openly  upon 
your  bosom  I  Mine  bums  in  secret  I  Tliou 
little  knowest  what  a  relief  it  is,  after  the 
torment  of  a  seven  years'  cheat,  to  look 
into  an  eye  that  recognizes  me  for  what  I 
am!  Had  I  one  friend— or  were  it  my 
worst  enemy — to  whom,  when  sickened 
with  tlie  praises  of  all  other  men,  I  could 
daily  bet^e  myself  and  be  known  as  the 
vilest  of  all  sinners,  methinks  my  soul 
might  keep  itself  alive  thereby.  Even  thus 
much  of  truth  would  save  me.  But  now 
it  is  all  falsehood! — all  emptiness  I — all 
death!” 

Hester  Prynne  looked  into  Ids  face,  but 
hesitated  to  speak.  Yet,  uttering  his  long- 
restrained  emotions  so  vehemently  as  he 
did,  his  words  here  offered  her  the  very 
point  of  circumstances  in  which  to  inter¬ 
pose  what  she  came  to  say.  She  conquered 
her  fears,  and  spoke : 

“  Such  a  friend  ns  thou  hast  even  now 
wished  for,”  said  she,  “  with  whom  to  weep 
ever  thy  sin,  thou  hast  in  me,  the  partner 
of  it !”  Again  she  hesitated,  but  brought 
out  the  words  with  an  effort.  “  Thou  hast 
long  had  such  an  enemy,  and  dwellest  with 
him,  under  the  same  roof!” 

The  minister  started  to  his  feet,  gasping 
for  breath,  and  clutching  at  his  heart,  as  if 
he  would  have  torn  it  out  of  his  bosom. 

“Hal  What  sayest  thou?”  cried  he. 
“  An  enemy  I  And  under  mine  own  roof! 
What  me-m  you  ?” 

Hester  Prynne  was  now  fully  sensible  of 
the  deep  injury  for  which  the  was  respon- 
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sible  to  this  unhappy  man,  in  permitting 
him  to  lie  for  so  many  years,  or  indeed,  for 
a  single  moment,  at  the  mercy  of  one 
whose  purposes  could  not  be  other  than 
malevolent.  The  very  contiguity  of  his 
enemy,  beneath  wliatever  mask  the  latter 
might  conceal  himself,  was  enough  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  magnetic  sphere  of  a  being  so 
sensitive  as  Arthur  Dimmesdale.  There 
had  been  a  period  when  Hester  was  less 
alive  to  this  consideration ;  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  misanthropy  of  her  own  trouble,  she 
left  the  minister  to  bear  what  she  might 
picttire  to  herselt  as  a  more  tolerable  doom. 
But  of  late,  since  the  night  of  his  vigil,  all 
her  sympathies  towards  him  had  been 
both  softened  and  invigorated.  She  now 
read  his  heart  more  accurately.  She 
doubted  not  that  the  continual  presence  of 
Roger  ChsUingworth — the  secret  poison  of 
his  malignity  infecting  all  the  mr  about 
him,  and  his  anthonzed  interference,  as  a 
physician,  with  the  minister's  physical  and 
spiritual  iniirmitiea — that  tliese  b^  oppor- 
tnnities  had  been  turned  to  a  cruel  purpose. 
By  means  (ff  them,  the  sufferer's  censcience 
had  been  kept  in  an  irritated  state,  the 
tendency  of  which  was,  not  to  cure  by 
wholesome  pain,  but  to  disorganize  and 
corrupt  his  spiritiud  being.  Its  result,  on 
earth,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  insanity,  and 
hereafter,  that  eternal  alienation  from  the 
Good  and  True,  of  which  madness  is  per¬ 
haps  the  earthly  t}^^. 

Such  was  the  ruin  to  which  she  bad 
brought  the  man,  once— nay,  why  should 
we  not  speak  it? — still  so  pnssionately 
loved.  Hester  felt  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
clergyman's  good  name,  and  death  itseU| 
as  she  hod  already  told  Roger  Chilling- 
worth,  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  alternative  which  she  had  taken 
upon  herself  to  choose.  And  now,  rather 
than  have  had  this  grievous  wrong  to  con¬ 
fess,  she  would  gladly  have  laid  down  on 
the  forest-leaves  and  died  there,  at  Arthur 
Dimmesdale's  feet 

“Oh,  Arthur,”  cried  she,  “forgive  mo! 
In  all  things  else,  I  have  striven  to  be  true. 
Truth  was  the  one  virtue  which  I  might 
have  held  fast,  and  did  hold  fast,  through 
all  extremity,  save  when  thy  good — thy 
life— thy  fame — were  put  in  question  I 
Then  I  consented  to  a  deception.  But  a 
lie  is  never  good,  even  though  death 
threaten  on  the  other  side !  Dost  thou  nek 
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aee  wliat  I  would  say  ?  That  old  man — 
the  physician — he  whom  they  call  Roger 
Chilliugworth — he  was  my  husband  I” 

Tlie  minister  looked  at  her,  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  with  all  that  violence  of  passion 
which — intermixed  in  more  shapes  than 
one  with  his  higher,  purer,  sofler  qualities — 
was,  in  fact,  the  portion  of  him  which  the 
Devil  claimed,  and  through  which  he 
sought  to  win  the  rest.  Never  was  there 
a  blacker  or  a  fiercer  frown  than  Hester 
now  encountered.  For  the  brief  space  that 
it  lasted,  it  was  a  dark  transfiguration.  Rut 
liis  character  had  been  so  much  enfeebled 
by  sufl'ering,  tliat  even  its  lower  energies 
were  incapable  of  more  than  a  temporary 
stniggle.  He  sank  down  on  the  ground, 
and  l)uried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“  I  might  have  known  it,”  murmured 
he ;  “I  did  know  it !  Was  not  the  secret 
told  me,  in  the  natural  recoil  of  my  heart 
at  the  first  sight  of  him,  and  as  often  as  I 
have  seen  him  since?  Why  did  I  not 
understand  ?  Oh,  Hester  Prynne,  thou 
little,  little  knowest  all  the  horror  of  this 
tiling !  And  the  shame — the  indelicacy — 
the  horrible  ugliness  of  this  exposure  of  a 
sick  and  guilty  heart  to  the  very  eye  that 
would  gloat  over  it  1  Woman,  woman,  thou 
art  accountable  for  this  I  1  cannot  forgive 
thee !" 

“  Thou  shalt  forgive  me !’’  cried  Hester, 
flinging  herself  on  the  fallen  leaves  beside 
him.  “  Let  God  punish !  Thou  shalt 
forgive  1” 

With  sudden  and  desperate  tenderness 
the  threw  her  arms  around  liim,  and  pressed 
his  head  against  her  bosom ;  little  caring 
though  his  check  rested  on  the  scarlet 
letter.  He  would  have  released  himself, 
but  strove  in  vain  to  do  so.  Hester  would 
not  set  him  free,  lest  ho  should  look  her 
sternly  in  the  face.  Ail  the  world  had 
frowned  on  her — for  seven  long  years  had 
it  frowned  upon  this  lonely  woman — and 
■till  she  bore  it  all,  nor  ever  once  turned 
away  her  firm,  sad  eyes.  Heaven  like¬ 
wise  had  frowned  upon  her,  and  she  had 
not  died.  But  the  frown  of  this  pale,  weak, 
auful.  and  sorrow-stricken  man  was  what 
Hester  could  not  bear  and  live. 

“Wilt  thou  yet  forgive  me?”  she  re¬ 
peated,  over  and  over  again.  “  Wilt  thou 
not  frown  ?  Wilt  thou  forgive  ?" 

“  I  do  forgive  yon,  Hester,”  replied  the 
Minister  at  length,  with  a  deep  utter¬ 


ance,  out  of  an  abyss  of  sadness,  but  no 
anger.  “  I  freely  forgive  you  now.  May 
God  forgive  us  both  1  Wo  are  not,  Hester, 
the  worst  sinners  in  the  world.  There  is 
one  worse  than  even  the  polluted  priest! 
That  old  man's  revenge  has  been  blacker 
than  my  sin  He  has  violated,  in  cold 
blood,  the  sanctity  of  a  human  heart. 
Thou  and  I,  Hester,  never  did  so  1” 

“  Never,  never !”  whispered  she.  “  Wliat 
wo  did  had  a  consecration  of  its  own.  Wo 
felt  it  so.  Wo  said  so  to  each  other.  Hast 
thou  forgotten  it  ?” 

“  Hush,  Hester !”  said  Arthur  Dimmes- 
dalc,  rising  from  the  ground.  “  No ;  I 
have  not  forgotten !’’ 

They  tat  down  again,  side  by  side,  and 
hand  clasped  in  hand,  on  the  mossy  trunk 
of  the  fallen  tree.  Life  had  never  brought 
them  a  gloomier  hour ;  it  was  the  point 
whither  their  pathway  had  so  long  been 
tending,  and  darkening  ever,  ns  it  stole 
along ;  and  yet  it  unclosed  a  charm  that 
made  them  linger  upon  it,  and  claim  ano¬ 
ther,  and  another,  and,  ailer  all,  another 
moment.  The  forest  was  obscure  siround 
them,  and  creaked  with  a  blast  that  was 
passing  through  it.  The  boughs  wito 
tossing  heavily  above  their  heads;  while 
one  solemn  old  tree  groaned  dolefully  to 
another,  as  if  telling  the  sad  story  of  tho 
pair  that  sat  beneath,  or  constrained  to 
forebode  evil  to  come. 

.^nd  yet  they  lingered.  How  dreary 
looked  the  forest-track  that  led  backward 
to  the  settlement  where  Hester  Prvnuo 
must  take  np  again  tho  burden  of  her 
ignominy,  and  tho  minister  tho  hollow 
mookery  of  his  good  name!  So  they 
lingered  an  instant  longer.  No  golden 
light  had  ever  been  so  precious  as  tho 
gloom  of  this  dark  forest.  Here,  seen  only 
by  bis  eyes,  tho  scarlet  letter  need  not 
bum  into  the  bosom  of  the  fallen  woman! 
Here,  seen  only  by  her  eyes,  Arthur 
Dimmesdale,  false  to  God  and  man,  might 
be,  for  one  moment,  true ! 

He  started  at  a  thought  that  suddenly 
occurred  to  him. 

“Hester,”  cried  he,  “here  is  a  new 
horror.  Roger  Chillingworth  knows  yotrr 
purpose  to  reveal  his  true  character.  Will 
he  continue,  then,  to  keep  our  secret? 
What  will  now  be  tho  course  of  his  re¬ 
venge  ?” 

“There  is  a  strange  secrecy  in  his  na> 
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turc,”  replied  Hester  thoughtfully,  “  and  mayst  still  bo  happy !  Is  there  not  shade 
it  has  grown  upon  him  hy  the  hidden  enough  in  nil  tliis  boundless  forest  to  hide 
practices  of  his  revenge.  I  deem  it  not  thy  heart  from  the  ga/e  of  Roger  Chilling- 
likely  that  he  will  betray  the  secret.  He  wortli  ?” 

■will  doubtless  seek  other  means  of  satiating  “  Yes,  Hester ;  hut  only  under  the  fallen 
his  dark  passion."  leaves  1’’  replied  the  minister,  with  a  sad 

“  And  1 — how  am  I  to  live,  breathing  smile, 
the  same  air  with  this  deadly  enemy  ?”  “  Then  there  is  the  broad  pathway  ol 

exclaimed  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  slu'inking  the  seal'’ continued  Hester.  “It  brought 
within  himself,  and  pressing  Ids  hand  ner-  thee  hither.  If  thou  so  choose,  it  will  bear 
vously  against  his  heart — a  gesture  that  thee  back  again.  In  our  native  land, 
had  grown  involuntary  with  him.  “Think  whether  in  some  remote  rural  village,  or 
for  me,  Hester.  Thou  art  strong.  Resolve  in  vast  London — or,  surely,  in  Germany, 
for  me.”  in  France,  in  plca.sant  Italy — thou  wouldst 

“Thou  must  dwell  no  longer  with  this  be  beyond  his  power  and  ktiowledgo !  And 
man,"  said  Hester,  slowly  and  firmly ;  “jthy  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  all  these  iron 
heart  must  be  no  longer  under  his  evil  men,  and  their  opinions  ?  They  have  kept 
eye !"  thy  better  part  in  bondage  too  long 

“  It  were  far  worse  than  death,"  replied  already !" 
the  minister.  “  But  how  to  avoid  it  ?  What  “  It  cannot  bo !"  answered  the  minister, 
choice  remains  to  me  ?  Shall  I  lie  down  listening  as  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
again  on  these  withered  leaves,  where  I  realize  a  dream.  am  powerless  to  go  1 
cast  myself  when  thou  didst  tell  me  what  Wretched  and  sinful  as  I  am,  I  have  had 
he  was?  Must  I  sink  down  there,  and  die  no  other  thought  than  to  drag  on  my 
at  once  ?"  earthly  existence  in  the  sphere  where  I’ro- 

“  Alas,  what  a  ruin  has  befallen  thee  I"  vidence  hath  placed  me.  Lost  as  my  own 
said  Hester,  with  the  teai's  gushing  into  soul  is,  I  would  still  do  what  I  may  for 
hcreyes.  “Wilt  thou  die  for  very  weakness?  other  human  souls !  I  dare  not  quit  my 
There  is  no  other  cause."  post,  though  an  unfiiithful  sentinel,  whoso 

“  The  judgment  of  God  is  on  mo,"  an-  sure  reward  is  death  and  dishonour,  when 
swered  the  conscience-stricken  priest.  “  It  his  dreary  watch  shall  come  to  an  end !’’ 
is  too  mighty  for  mo  to  struggle  with.”  “  Thou  art  crushed  tinder  this  seven 

“  Heaven  would  show  mercy,"  rejoined  years’  weight  of  misery,"  replied  Hester, 
Hester,  “  hadst  thou  but  the  strength  to  fervently  resolved  to  buoy  him  up  with  her 
take  advantage  of  it.”  own  energy.  “  But  thou  shalt  leave  it  all 

“  Bo  thou  strong  for  me,"  answered  he.  behind  thee  I  It  shall  not  cumber  thy 
“  Advise  me  what  to  do.”  steps,  as  thou  treadest  along  the  forest- 

“  Is  the  world,  then,  so  narrow  ?”  ex-  path ;  neither  shalt  thou  freight  the  ship 
claimed  Hester  Prynne,  fixing  her  deep  with  it,  if  thou  prefer  to  cross  the  sea. 
eyes  on  the  minister's,  and  instinctively  Leave  this  wreck  and  ruin  here  where  it 
exercising  a  magnetic  power  over  a  spirit  hath  happened.  Meddle  no  more  with  it. 

•o  shattered  and  subdued  that  it  could  Begin  all  anew.  Host  thou  exhausted 
Lardly  hold  itself  erect.  “  Doth  the  uni-  possibility  in  the  failure  of  this  one  trial  ?  ' 
verso  lie  within  the  compass  of  yonder  Not  so.  The  future  is  yet  full  of  trial  and 
town,  which  only  a  little  time  ago  was  but  success.  There  is  happiness  to  be  enjoyed.  ^ 
a  half-strewn  desert,  as  lonely  as  this  around  There  is  good  to  be  done.  Exehange  this 
us?  Whither  leads  yonder  forest-track  ?  false  life  of  thine  for  a  true  one.  Be,  if  thy 
Backward  to  the  settlement,  thou  sayest !  spirit  summon  thee  to  such  a  mission,  the 
Yes ;  but  onward  too.  Deeper  it  goes,  teacher  and  apostle  of  tlie  red  men.  Or,  as 
and  dce|)cr  into  the  wilderness,  less  plainly  is  more  thy  nature,  be  a  scholar  and  a  sage 
to  bo  seen  at  every  step  ;  until,  some  few  among  the  wisest  and  the  most  renown^ 
miles  hence,  the  yellow  leaves  will  show  of  the  cultivated  world.  Preach !  Write  t 
no  vestige  of  the  white  man’s  tread.  There  Act  1  Do  anything,  save  to  lay  down  and 
thou  art  I'roe!  So  brief  a  journey  would  diel  Give  up  this  name  of  Arthur  Dim- 
bring  thee  from  a  world  where  thou  hast  mesdalc,  and  make  thyself  another,  and  a 
been  most  wretched,  to  one  where  thou  high  one,  such  os  thou  caust  wear  without 
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<W  or  bbane.  Wliy  shonldst  thou  tarry  I 
•o  much  as  one  other  day  in  the  tonnen.j 
that  have  gnawed  into  thy  life  —  that  have 
made  thee  feeble  to  will  and  to  do  —  that 
will  leave  thee  powerless,  even  to  repent  ? 
Up,  and  away  1” 

“Oh,  Hester  1”  cried  Arthur  Dimmes- 
dale,  in  whose  eyes  a  fitful  light,  kindled 
by  her  enthusiasm,  flashed  up,  and  died 
away,  “  thou  tellest  of  running  a  race  to 
a  man  whose  knees  are  totterhig  beneath 
him.  I  must  die  here !  There  is  not  the 
strength  or  courage  lefl  mo  to  venture  into 
the  wide,  strange,  difficult  world  alone !’’ 

It  was  the  last  expression  of  the  de¬ 
spondency  of  a  broken  spirit.  He  lacked 
energy  to  grasp  the  better  fortune  that 
seemed  within  his  reach. 

He  repeated  the  word— 

“  Alone,  Hester !” 

“  Thou  shalt  not  go  alone  f  an  swered 
she,  in  a  deep  whisper. 

Then  all  was  spoken. 

XVUI. — A  FLOOD  OF  8UH8HIXE. 

Abthus  Dimkebdalb  gaztd  into 
Hester's  face  with  a  look  in  which  hope 
and  joy  shone  out,  indeed,  but  with  fear 
betwixt  them,  and  a  kind  of  horror  at  her 
boldness,  who  had  spoken  what  he 
vaguely  hinted  at,  but  dared  not  speak. 

But  Hester  Prynne,  with  a  mind  of  na¬ 
tive  courage  and  activity,  and  for  so  long 
a  period  not  merely  estranged,  but  out¬ 
lawed  from  society,  had  habitnated  herself 
to  such  latitude  of  speculation  os  was 
altogether  foreign  to  the  clergyman.  She 
had  wandered,  without  rule  or  guidance, 
in  a  moral  wilderness ;  as  vast,  as  intricate 
and  shadow}',  as  the  untamed  forest,  amid 
die  gloom  of  which  they  were  now  holding 
a  colloquy  that  was  to  decide  their  fate. 
Her  intellect  and  heart  had  their  home,  as 
it  were,  in  desert  places,  where  she  roamed 
as  freely  as  the  v^d  Indian  in  his  woods. 
For  years  past  she  had  looked  from  this 
estranged  point  of  view  at  human  institu¬ 
tions,  and  whates’or  priests  or  legislators 
had  established ;  criticibing  all  with  hardly 
more  reverence  than  the  Indian  would  feel 
for  the  clerical  band,  the  judicial  robe,  the 
pillory,  the  galloivs,  the  fireside,  or  the 
church.  The  tendency  of  her  fate  and 
for*  iii.es  had  been  to  set  her  free.  The 
scarlet  letter  was  her  pas.sport  into  regions 
where  other  women  dared  not  tread. 


Shame,  Despair,  Solitude !  These  had 
been  her  teachers — stem  and  wild  ones — 
and  they  had  made  her  strong,  but  taught 
her  much  amiss. 

The  minister,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
never  gone  tlu'ough  an  experience  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lead  him  beyond  the  scope  of 
generally-received  laws ;  although,  in  a 
single  instance,  he  had  so  fearfully  trans¬ 
gressed  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  them. 
But  this  had  been  a  sin  of  passion,  not  of 
principle,  nor  even  purpose.  Since  that 
uTetched  epoch,  ho  had  watched,  with 
morbid  zeal  and  minuteness,  not  his  acts — 
for  those  it  was  easy  to  arrange — but  each 
breath  of  wiotion,  and  his  every  thought. 
At  the  head  of  the  social  system,  os  the 
clergymen  of  that  day  stood,  he  was  only 
the  more  trammelled  by  its  regulations,  ita 
principles,  and  even  its  prejudices.  As  a 
priest,  the  framework  of  his  order  inevi¬ 
tably  hemmed  him  in.  As  a  man  who 
had  once  sinned,  but  who  kept  his  con¬ 
science  all  alive  and  painfully  sensitive  by 
the  fretting  of  an  unhealed  wound,  ho 
might  have  been  supposed  safer  within 
tlie  lino  of  virtue  than  if  he  had  never 
sinned  at  all. 

Thus  we  seem  to  see  that,  os  regarded 
Hester  Prynne,  the  whole  seven  years  of 
outlaw  and  ignominy  had  been  Uttlo  other 
than  a  preparation  for  this  very  hour. 
ButArthiirDimmesdale !  Weresuchamon 
once  more  to  fall,  what  plea  could  be  urged 
in  extenuation  of  his  crime?  None; 
unless  it  avail  him  somewhat  that  he  waa 
broken  down  by  long  and  exquisite  suffer¬ 
ing;  that  his  mind  was  darkened  and 
confu.scd  by  the  very  remorse  which 
harrowed  it ;  that,  between  fleeing  as  an 
avowed  criminal,  and  remaining  as  a 
hypocrite,  conscience  might  find  it  hard 
to  strike  the  balance ;  that  it  was  human 
to  avoid  the  peril  of  death  and  infamy,  and 
the  inscrutable  machinations  of  an  enemy ; 
that,  finally,  to  this  poor  pilgrim,  on  his 
dreary  and  desert  path,  faint,  sick,  miser¬ 
able,  there  appeared  a  glimpse  of  human 
affecdon  and  sympathy,  a  new  life,  and  a 
true  one,  in  exchange  for  the  heavy  doom 
which  he  was  now  expiating.  And  be 
the  stern  and  sad  truth  spoken,  that  the 
breach  which  guilt  has  once  mode  into  the 
human  soul  is  never,  in  this  mortal  state, 
repaired.  It  :nay  be  watched  and  guarded,, 
so  that  the  enemy  shall  not  force  his  way 
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again  into  the  dtadd,  and  might  even, 
in  his  subsequent  assaults,  select  some 
other  avenue,  in  preference  to  that  where 
he  had  formerly  suoceoded.  But  there 
is  still  the  ruined  wall,  add  near  it  the 
stealthy  tread  of  the  foe  that  wonld  win 
over  again  his  imforgotten  triumph. 

The  struggle,  if  there  were  one,  need 
not  be  described.  Let  it  suffice,  that  the 
clergyman  resolved  to  flee,  and  not 
alone. 

“If,  in  nil  these  past  seven  years,’’ 
thought  he,  “  I  could  recal  one  instant  of 
peace  or  hope,  I  would  yet  endure,  for 
the  sake  of  that  earnest  of  Heaven’s 
mercy.  But  now — since  I  am  irrevocably 
doomed — wherefore  should  I  not  snatch 
the  solace  allowed  to  the  condemned  cul¬ 
prit  before  his  execution  ?  Or,  if  this  be 
the  path  to  a  better  life,  as  Ue^r  would 
persuade  me,  I  surely  give  up  no  fairer 
prospect  by  pursuing  it  I  Neither  can  I 
any  longer  live  without  her  companion¬ 
ship;  so  powerful  is  the  to  snstain — so 
tender  to  soothe  I  0  Thou,  to  whom  I 
dare  not  lifb  my  eyes,  wilt  Thon  yet 
pardon  me  ?” 

“Thou  wilt  go!”  said  Hester  calmly, 
as  he  met  her  glance. 

The  decision  once  made,  a  glow  oi 
strange  enjoyment  threw  its  flickering 
brightness  over  the  trouble  of  hit  breast. 
It  was  the  exhilarating  effect — upon  a 
prisoner  just  escaped  from  die  dungeon  of 
his  own  heart— of  breathing  the  wild,  frae 
atmosphere  of  an  unredeemed,  unebris- 
tiauized,  lawless  region.  His  spirit  rose, 
as  it  were,  with  a  bound,  and  attained  a 
nearer  prospect  of  the  sky,  than  through¬ 
out  all  the  misery  which  had  kept  him 
grovelling  on  the  earth.  Of  a  deeply 
religious  temperament,  there  was  inevi¬ 
tably  a  tinge  of  the  devotional  in  his 
mood. 

“  Uo  I  feel  joy  again  ?”  cried  he,  won¬ 
dering  at  himself.  “  Methought  the  genn 
of  it  was  dead  in  me !  Oh,  Hester,  thou 
art  my  better  angel!  I  seem  to  have 
flung  my  self — sick,  sin-stained,  and  sorrow- 
blacuned— down  upon  these  fbrest-leaves, 
and  to  have  risen  up  all  made  anew,  and 
with  new  powers  to  glorify  Him  that  hath 
been  merefful !  This  is  already  the  better 
life  I  Why  did  we  not  find  it  sooner  ?” 

“  Let  us  not  look  back,”  answered 
Hester  Prynne.  “  The  past  is  gone ! 


Wherefore  should  wo  linger  npon  it  now  f 
See !  With  this  symbol  I  undo  it  all,  and 
make  it  as  it  had  never  been !” 

So  speaking,  she  undid  the  clasp  that 
fastened  the  scarlet  letter,  and,  taking  it 
from  her  bosom,  threw  it  to  a  distance 
among  the  withered  leaves.  The  mystic 
token  alighted  on  the  hither  verge  of  the 
stream.  With  a  hand's  breadth  farther 
flight  it  would  have  fallen  into  the  water, 
and  have  given  the  little  brook  another 
woe  to  carry  onward,  beside  the  unintel¬ 
ligible  tale  which  it  stUl  kept  murmnring 
about.  But  there  lay  the  embroidered 
letter,  glittering  like  a  lost  jewel,  which 
some  ill-iated  wanderer  might  pick  np,  and 
thenceforth  be  haunted  by  strange  phan¬ 
toms  of  guilt,  sinkings  of  the  heart,  and 
tmaccountable  misfortime. 

The  stigma  gone,  Hester  heaved  a  long, 
deep  sigh,  in  which  <ho  bnrden  of  shame 
and  anguish  departed  from  her  spirit.  (Hi, 
exquisite  relief  I  She  had  not  known  the 
weight  until  she  felt  the  freedom !  By 
another  impulse,  she  took  off  the  formal 
cop  that  confined  her  hair,  and  down  it  fell 
upon  her  shoulders,  dark  and  rich,  with  at 
once  a  shadow  and  a  light  in  its  abnnd- 
ance,  and  imparting  the  charm  of  soilness 
to  her  features.  There  played  around  her 
mouth,  and  beamed  out  of  her  eyes,  a 
radiant  and  tender  smile,  that  seemed 
gushing  from  the  very  heart  of  woman¬ 
hood.  A  crimson  flush  was  glowing  on 
her  cheek,  that  had  been  long  so  pole. 
Her  sex,  her  youth,  and  the  whole  rich¬ 
ness  of  her  beauty,  came  back  from  what 
men  call  the  irrevocable  past,  and  clustered 
themselves  with  her  mmden  hope,  and  a 
happiness  before  miknown,  within  the 
magic  circle  of  this  hour.  And,  ns  if  tho 
gloom  of  the  eartli  and  sky  hod  been  but 
the  effluence  of  these  two  mortal  hearts,  it 
vanished  with  their  sorrow.  All  ut  ouce, 
as  with  a  sudden  smile  of  Heaven,  forth 
burst  tho  sunshine,  pouring  a  very  flood 
into  the  obscure  forest,  gladdening  each 
green  leaf,  transmuting  the  yellow  fallen 
ones  to  gold,  and  gleaming  adown  tho 
grey  tnmks  of  the  solemn  trees.  Tlio 
objects  tliat  had  made  a  shadow  hitlierto 
embodied  the  brightness  now.  The  course 
of  the  little  brook  might  be  traced  by  its 
merry  gleam  afar  into  the  wood’s  heart  of 
I  mystery,  which  had  become  a  mystery 
1  of  joy. 
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Such  was  the  sympathy  of  Nature— 
that  wild,  heathen  Nature  of  tlie  forest, 
never  subjugated  hy  human  law,  nor 
illumined  by  higher  truth — with  the  bliss 
of  these  two  spirits !  Love,  whether 
newly-bom,  or  aroused  from  a  death-like 
dumber,  must  always  create  a  sunshine, 
filling  the  heart  so  full  of  radiance,  that  it 
overflows  upon  the  outward  world.  Had 
the  forest  still  kept  its  gloom,  it  would 
have  been  bright  in  Hester’s  eyes,  and 
bright  in  Arthur  Dimmesdale’s ! 

Hester  looked  at  him  with  a  thrill  of 
another  joy. 

“  Thou  must  know  Pearl !”  said  she. 

“  Our  little  Pearl !  Thou  hast  seen  her — 
yes,  I  know  it! — but  thou  wilt  see  her 
now  with  other  eyes.  She  is  a  strange 
child!  I  hardly  comprehend  her!  But 
thou  wilt  love  her  dearly,  as  I  do,  and 
wilt  advise  me  how  to  deal  with  her." 

“  Dost  thou  think  the  child  will  be  glad 
to  know  me  ?”  asked  the  minister,  some¬ 
what  uneasily.  “  I  have  long  shrunk 
from  children,  because  they  often  show  a 
distrust — a  backwardness  to  be  familiar 
with  me.  I  have  even  been  afraid  of  little 
Pearl.” 

“  Ah,  that  was  sad  !"  answered  the 
mother.  “  But  she  will  love  thee  dearly, 
and  tbon  her.  She  is  not  far  off.  I  will 
call  her.  Pearl !  Pearl !” 

“  I  see  the  child,”  observed  the  minister. 
“Yonder  she  is,  standing  in  a  streak  of 
sunshine,  a  good  way  off,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  brook.  So,  thou  thinkest  the  child 
will  love  mo  ?” 

Hester  smiled,  and  again  called  to  Pearl, 
who  was  visible,  at  some  distance,  as  the 
minister  had  described  her,  like  a  bright- 
apparelled  vision,  in  a  sunbciun  which  fell 
down  upon  her  through  an  arch  of  boughs. 
The  ray  quivered  to  and  fro,  making  her 
figure  dim  or  distinct — now  like  a  real 
child,  now  like  a  child’s  spirit — as  the 
splendour  went  and  came  again.  She 
heard  her  mother’s  voice,  and  approached 
slowly  through  the  forest. 

Pearl  had  not  found  the  hour  pass  weari¬ 
somely  while  her  mother  sat  talking  with 
the  clergyman.  The  great  black  forest — 
stem  as  it  showed  itself  to  those  who 
brought  the  guilt  and  troubles  of  the  world 
into  its  bosom — ^became  the  playmate  of 
tlie  lonely  infant  as  well  as  it  knew  how. 


Sombre  as  it  was,  it  put  on  the  kindest  of 
its  moods  to  weleome  her.  It  offered  her 
the  partridge-berries,  the  growth  of  the 
preceding  autumn,  but  ripening  only  in  the 
spring,  and  now  red  as  drops  of  blood  upon 
the  withered  leaves.  These  Pearl  gathered, 
and  was  pleased  with  their  wild  flavour. 
The  small  denizens  of  the  wilderness  hardly 
took  pains  to  move  out  of  her  path.  A 
partridge,  indeed,  with  a  brood  of  ten 
behind  her,  ran  forward  threateningly,  but 
soon  repented  of  her  fierceness,  and  clucked 
to  her  young  ones  not  to  bo  afraid.  A 
pigeon,  alone  on  a  low  branch,  allowed 
Pearl  to  come  beneath,  and  uttered  a  sound 
as  much  of  greeting  as  alann.  A  squirrel, 
from  the  lofty  depths  of  his  domestic  tree, 
chattered  either  in  anger  or  merriment — 
for  a  squirrel  is  such  a  choleric  and  humor¬ 
ous  little  personage,  that  it  is  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  his  moods — so  he  chat¬ 
tered  at  the  child,  and  flung  down  a  nut 
upon  her  head.  It  was  a  last  year’s  nut, 
and  already  gnawed  by  his  sharp  tooth.  A 
fox,  startled  from  his  sleep  by  her  light 
footstep  on  the  leaves,  looked  imiuisitively 
at  Pearl,  as  doubting  whether  it  were 
better  to  steal  off,  or  renew  his  nap  on  the 
same  spot.  A  wolf,  it  is  said — but  here 
the  tale  has  surely  lapsed  into  the  im¬ 
probable — came  up,  and  smelt  of  Pearl’s 
robe,  and  offered  his  savage  head  to  bo 
patted  by  her  hand.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  however,  that  the  mother-forest,  and 
these  wild  things  which  it  nourished,  all 
recognized  a  kindred  wildness  in  the  human 
child. 

And  she  was  gentler  here  than  in  tho 
grassy-margined  street  of  the  settlement, 
or  in  her  mother's  cottage.  The  flowero 
appeared  to  know  it ;  and  one  and  another 
whispered  as  she  passed,  “  Adorn  thyself 
with  me,  thou  beautiful  child,  adorn  thyself 
with  me !”  And,  to  please  them.  Pearl 
gathered  the  violets,  and  anemones,  and 
columbines,  and  some  twigs  of  tho  freshest 
green,  which  the  old  trees  held  down  before 
her  eyes.  With  these  she  decorated  her  hair, 
and  her  young  waist,  and  beoame  a  nymph- 
child,  or  an  infant  dryad,  or  whatever  else 
was  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  antique 
wood.  In  such  guise  had  Pearl  adorned 
herself,  when  she  heard  her  mother’s  voice, 
and  came  slowly  back. 

Slowly — for  she  saw  the  elergymant 
{To  b*  continued.) 
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THE  ROSY  CROSS 
IK  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


I.— THE  BTUDENT-LOTBB. 

The  Society  of  the  Rosicrucians — con¬ 
founded,  if  not  identified,  with  those  of  the 
niuminuti,  the  Carbonari,  the  Freemasons, 
and  the  like  societies — is  asserted  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  occult  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have 


formed  one  of  those  formidable  associations 
for  political  and  revolutionary  purposes 
which  so  often  convulsed  Europe.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  first  definitively  known 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Particulars  will  be  found  in  a  work  published 
by  Johann  Valentine  Andrea,  a  German 
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scholar,  who  wrote  so  early  as  1580,  in 
which  the  name  of  Christian  Iloscnkrentz 
occurs,  and  from  which  the  name  is  deri¬ 
ved.  This  Iloscnkrentz,  after  long  travels 
in  the  Hast,  where  be  associated  with  the 
Afagi,  among  whom  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster 
are  still  held,  retnmed  to  Germany,  and 
there  ibonded  a  society,  which  consisted  of 
a  limited  nnmber  of  adepts,  and  in  a  build¬ 
ing  under  the  name  of  “  Sancd  Spiritas,” 
pursasd  tlieir  dark  and  mystical  cradilM^ 
makiag  converts,  and  extending  their  nnm¬ 
ber  and  inllucnca,  until  diey  became  in  time 
a  powerful  and  even  dreaded  body.  The  very 
nature  of  their  philosophy  and  lore  filled 
the  vulgar  with  fear,  while  a  few  looked  on 
them  as  impostors,  and  by  peieecutions, 
generated  out  of  jealousy  or  terrer,  had 
them  placed  under  ban  and  excommanica- 
tion — a  fact  that  only  tended  to  coBeen- 
trate  and  consolidate  their  power  the  more ; 
while  a  certain  reputation  ibr  learning 
gained  them  as  much  respect  on  the  one 
hand  as  the  evil  repute  of  their  alleged 
practices  obtained  for  them  opprobrium  and 
pannltics  on  tlie  other. 

Those  who  have  examined  their  writings 
aod  cumbrous  learning,  say  that  their  aims 
wera  the  highest  which  philosophy  in  its 
loaf  and  lonely  vigils  can  aspire  to.  There 
ween  riioM  among  them  who  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  rite  enchantments  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  and  the  magical  craft  ef  LiRy — 
rim  and  splendid  empiricMna  of  Fhr- 
celaoa.  ia  which  |niack  Aat  beianga  to  th* 
liighmt  arder  af  Ae  srhniaseiti  mud  ie 
enrnmhmid  bgr  Asisttorit—  In  smftsa  the 
briiliMsa  iiq^aanHi  af  flsdai,  and  ot  his 
(fiacylB  and  I'lpniiuifr  r,  FTotinus — th«  ab¬ 
struse  aadvidonaiy  iftaMhcs  of  Rshart 
Flndd — Ae  treatises  at  Smdmgina  on 
mineralogy  which,  loose  and  fancihd  os 
they  are,  yet  more  closely  approach  the 
order  of  a  scientific  prolusion.  These — with 
their  dreams  of  the  elixir  vita?,  the  golden 
waters  of  ever-recurring  youth,  the  poten¬ 
tial  philosopher’s  stone,  the  aspirations  after 
powers  which  elemental  spirits,  and  the 
abstruscr  intelligences  pervading  the  uni¬ 
verse,  can  bestow — filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  studies  by  day,  their  dreams  by  night, 
and  left  them  to  grow  aged  and  pircy  in  the 
midst  of  their  rapt  delusions,  having  for 
these  given  up  youth,  healtli,  fortune,  love, 
friendships,  all  that  is  blessed  and  beautHul 
in  lift,  rill,  tottering  on  the  very  verge  of 


the  grave,  they  acknowledged,  perhaps,  the 
futility  of  their  ceaseless  toils,  and  that,  in 
seeking  after  the  ideal  and  the  unatt,ain- 
able,  t^y  bad  lost  ft>r  ever  what  would 
have  gladdened  existence,  and  been  to  them, 
humanly  husbanded,  a  union  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  good.  Sad  is  it  to  believe  that  so 
much  of  tangible  reality  was  sacriliecd  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  phantom. 

To  illustrate  tills  qucnclJcss  thirst,  this 
absorbing  pursuit,  to  embody  some  phase 
of  this  delusive  unreal!^,  is  the  object  of 
the  prasent  story. 

«  «  «>  *  0 

A  soft,  balmy  night,  laden,  with  dews 
and  odoura,  and  Eghted  up  witli  clear 
star-firea,  had  fiUlen  upon  tlie  I.agmies  and 
towers  of  Venice ;  and,  standing  upon  tho 
platform  of  a  broad,  square  tower  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  dilapidated  old  m.ansiou  (an 
ancient  heirloom,  whose  grey  and  time¬ 
worn  exterior  made  tlie  passers-by  hurry 
onward  as  though  a  ghostly  reputation 
tainted  it,  and  spectres  of  the  pa«t  alone 
dwelt  within),  w.as  a  young  man  of  a  noble 
and  cemmanding  exterior,  who,  with  a 
rapt  eye,  was  gazing  fixedly  upon  one 
lunmieB*  orb  hung  far  up  among  the 
iioctlMsa  constellations.  So  large,  so  bright, 
BO  hiiiely,  toov  in  the  midst  oif  that  starry 
sea,  as  7  ftris  indicated  some  majestic 
superiority,  wa*  riiis  beantiful  plduct,  that 
if  (aceoc^g  to  the  Kasiernemn  theory) 
it  was  rite  pMiiding  dstoiity  of  a  human 
creatme,  he  xnist  have  Imd  selected  from 
peculiar  gifta  and  a  lattes  eaganization.  os 
the  exponent  ef  some  great  type  of  gnoa  or 
evil.  Slid  a  paga  set  apart  toe  him  in  the 
awM  beekrf  dmifiny. 

Tin  WM  Ifta  Mtol  star,  the  presiding 
gcMi^  at  rile  Chant  Aureole,  who,  with 
caltov  yet  lambent  eyes,  was  gazing  on  that 
heautiiiT  planet,  watching  its  dilating 
light  and  incresising  glory  ns  it  flooded 
upon  his  pale  foreliead  those  nays  which 
liad  a  mystic  influence,  and  were  interwoven 
with  his  own  being.  At  the  instant,  mid- 
niglit  was  sounding  forth  from  the  churches 
of  the  city. 

“  Hriglitening,  broadening,  culminating, 
and  now  its  highest  noon  lias  come,”  he 
mnrmnred.  “  It  is  the  time,  and  he - ” 

“  ffe  is  here,  my  son,”  said  a  deep,  mas¬ 
culine  voice,  with  an  emphasis  that  made 
the  young  man  start. 

Turning,  he  beheld  a  man  of  venerable 
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and  commanding  pretence,  clothed  in  a 
dark  and  flowing  garb,  standing  before 
bim.  The  stranger  had  moimtcd  the  stairs, 
and  passed  by  a  doorway  into  the  tower 
nnawares.  His  arrival,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  totally  unexpected. 

“Master,  I  have  waited,*  began  the 
young  Count. 

“  And  I  am  here,”  was  the  calm  reply. 

“  Patience  is  the  first  virtue  of  true  phi¬ 
losophy.  Or  is  it,"  he  added,  with  agravity 
which  became  stem,  “  is  it  that  the  light 
in  Myra’s  eyes  outshines  the  effrdgence  of 
yonder  star?”  and  he  pointed  upward  to  the 
planet,  wiiicli  yet  was  clearer  and  more 
dazzling  than  any  lying  within  its  luminous 
circle. 

“  Myra!”  gasped  Count  Aureole,  in  utter 
amazement  and  surprise.  “You  know? — 
on,  whom  I  have  never  seen  before,  who 
ave  never  seen  me — you,  whom  a  mys¬ 
terious  afiinity  has  brought  to  me  on  this 
•pot  at  this  hour — ” 

“  What  is  the  use  of  knowledge,  young 
man,  except  to  know?”  said  the  stranger, 
with  something  like  equivoke.  “  Do  you 
imagine  that  I,  who  have,  in  Mesopotamia, 
held  converse  with  the  masters  of  the 
Cabala  —  who  have  dwelt  with  the 
watchers  of  the  sacred  fire  among  the 
Gebirs  of  Irak — who  have  traversed  India 
beyond  the  Oxus,  for  the  ptirpose  of  seek¬ 
ing  a  sage  who  has  possessed  the  talisman, 
and  which  I  bring  to  you — who  know  the 
sigil  and  the  seal — who  have  niled  your 
planet,  and  have  read  your  destiny — do 
you  think  that  I — who  have  come  from  the 
fiirthest  east,  and  sought  and  forced  my 
way  to  where  I  stand  this  night,  unasked 
and  unquestioned — should  not  know  of 
this?  and  that  she — MjTa— is  the  only 
obstacle  and  hindrance  in  your  path  to  that  I 
full  mastery,  when  you  can  exercise  a  j 
power  and  rule  over  pniicipalities  of  air  and 
fire — the  means  of  which  I  am  come  to 
place  within  your  hands?” 

Astonishment  held  the  Count  n  moment 
silent.  Then,  with  evident  anxiety,  but 
also  with  evident  reluctance,  he  spoke  : — 
“Myra  is  an  orphan — without  friends, 
family,  or  home ;  she  was  bequeathed  to 
my  care.  What  can  she  have  to  do  with 
this?” 

“I  know  that  you  love  this  beautiful 
and  innocent  young  creature,  and  that  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  she  worships  you — her 


only  living  friend.  But,”  and  the  emana¬ 
tions  gleaming  from  the  stranger’s  won 
drous  eyes  chilled  Count  Aureole,  “  she 
is  a  great  barrier  to  your  success,  os  if  a 
wall  of  triple  steel  held  your  limbs  prisoner, 
and  the  lowest,  deepest,  darkest  dungeon 
of  your  city  were  piled  between  you  and 
the  light." 

“  Our  knowledge  changes  steel  to  water, 
and  our  eyes  can  pierce  tluj  thickest  walls 
ever  built  I”  returned  the  Count. 

“  Aye,  when  that  knowledge  is  perfect, 
and  clear  from  all  the  encumbrances  with 
which  life  and  the  senses  environ  the 
spirit.  She  is  of  the  earth— earthly.  What 
kinship  is  there,  think  yon,  between  her 
and  yon  flaming  essence,  which,  itself 
bound  by  impalpable  aflinitics  to  the  mor¬ 
tal,  is  only  so  far  so  as  the  subtle  essence 
of  the  loadstone  has  kindred  with  the 
slumbering  vitality  that  lies  within  the 
ore  ?  First,  you  m\ist  cleanse  and  purify 
the  dross,  and  then  naught  veils  the 
spiritual  sight - ” 

“  But  she,  too,  has  a  star — soft,  beam¬ 
ing,  liuninous,  lustrous — I  have  watched 
it !''  broke  in  Count  Aureole  impatiently. 

“  And  how  long  will  it  be  so  ?”  de¬ 
manded  the  stranger,  his  form  dilating, 
and  his  eyes  full  of  a  cold  and  icy  splen¬ 
dour.  “ilave  you  looked  farther?  Have 
you  seen  that  your  orbits  cross — that,  in 
the  total  eclipse  to  follow,  the  poor,  pale 
star  sinks  into  Egyptian  night - ?” 

“  And  re-appears  brighter  than  before," 
said  Aureole. 

“  Never !”  was  the  solemn  response.  “  In 
the  genesis  of  new  worlds,  os  they  go  re¬ 
volving,  coruscatmg  from  the  moulder’s 
hands,  some  are  lost — absorbed  in  tlio 
greater  brightness — fuel  to  the  central 
star  —  and  so  the  doomed  planet  closes 
its  career  with  the  extinction  of  the  race 
it  ruled  over." 

The  Count  shuddered,  and  was  silent. 

“  Stars  shine  over  Memphis  and  Thebes 
to  this  hour;  but  those  of  Memnon  ^d 
Sesostris,  of  the  Pharoahs  and  the  Ptolemies, 
are  occulted,  dark,  or  interwoven,  in  the 
looms  of  life  and  fate,  with  other  des¬ 
tinies  - ” 

“  And  Myra — so  young,  so  beautiful,  so 
trusting,  and  so  helpless !’’  ejaculated  the 
Count. 

“There  must  be  no  conditions.  You 
must  surrender  all  that  tie  you  to  the 
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earth — those  whom  you  love — those  who 
love  you.  The  paths  you  travel  through 
the  boundless,  eternal  space  must  be 
traversed  alone.  The  volume  and  the 
talisman  arc  alike  useless  to  him  whose 
heart  inclines  to  any  earthly  weakness. 
When  the  spirits  descended  and  wooed  the 
daughters  of  the  Pre-Adamites,  they  began 
to  lose  their  attributes,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  became  the  dwellers  of  cities, 
and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  sordid 
cares  of  mere  existence  — — ” 

“  And  yet  these  stars  shine,  too,’’  mur¬ 
mured  the  Count. 

“  And  were  extinguished,  as  we  extin- 
gnbh  the  taper  when  night  and  dreams 
close  round  us.  Have  you  a  thirst,  young 
neophyte,"  and  his  voice  deepened  as  his 
aspect  became  still  grander,  “for  the 
higher  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri?  Would 
you  stand  before  the  august  forms  of  the 
Great  Sagani,  and  learn  the  final  lesson 
from  their  awful  lips?  Well,  ho  who 
wonld  uplift  the  veil,  as  with  Isis  of  yore, 
and  take  the  final  step  which  places  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  ilbiminatcd  circle,  must 
have  no  divided  feeling.  No  tomb  must 
be  closer,  no  marble  colder,  than  lus  heart. 
Those  Elcusinian  mysteries  are  not  for  ta¬ 
pestried  chambers,  nor  to  be  whispered  by 
the  voice  of  love.  The  world  must  bo  dead 
— ^lifo  a  seeming — that  which  is,  but  a 
ahadow — and  Myra - ” 

“And  M^-ra?” 

“  She  must  be  as  dead  to  you  as  if  she 
had  lain  in  the  grave  for  centuries,  or  never 
had  lived.  Arc  you  content  And  tlie 
stranger  paused  and  bent  on  Cmmt  Aureole 
his  cold,  glittering  eye,  with  a  fascination 
he  could  not  withstand. 

A  chill  crept  over  him ;  ho  shuddered. 
Below  him  lay  the  city,  in  all  its  slumbrous 
and  picturesque  beauty  ;  above  him  shone 
the  stars ;  before  him  stood  his  tempter, 
and  ho  yielded  to  the  thirst  he  could  not 
quench  or  quell. 

“  I  am  content !’’  he  murmured  forth  at 
lost. 

“  It  is  well !’’  was  the  cold  reply,  though 
the  eyes  glittered  like  those  of  a  basilisk. 
“  I  invest  you  with  the  symbol  and  the 
seal.  This  l)ook  will  teach  the  way,  this 
talisman  is  the  key  of  power,"  mid  the 
stranger  handed  to  the  Count  a  brazen- 
bound  volume  and  a  small,  formless  object, 
which,  from  its  dusky  exterior,  seemed  at 


times  to  emit  strange  flashes  of  ruddy  life. 

“  The  mark  of  the  order,"  he  proceeded, 
“of  the  brotherhood,  of  initiation,  will 
show  itself  upon  your  bosom;  the  sign  of 
the  Rosy  Cross  will  bo  found  upon  your 
breast.  Its  fires  are  cold  in  their  perfect 
purification,  and  while  you  are  faithful  to 
your  pledge.  If  you  fail  or  hesitate — if 
you  withhold  or  draw  back — you  will  find 
It  a  close  and  constant  monitor.  You  are 
accepted;  and  now  farewell.  To-morrow 
night,  and  just  at  this  hour,  we  meet — or 
ought  to  meet — in  the  halls  of  the  Ruler  of 
the  Spirits."  And,  striding  to  the  doorway 
of  the  tower  leading  to  the  winding  stone 
staircase,  he  disappeared,  and  Count  Au¬ 
reole  was  alone. 

Awhile  he  stood  there  in  reverie,  then 
cast  his  eyes  above  him  once  more,  tho 
great  star  of  his  destiny  now  slowly  sink¬ 
ing  into  tho  arches  of  clear  Arctic  twilights, 
growing  more  and  more  dim.  A  faint 
star — a  solitary  eye  of  fading  glory,  of 
waning  light — next  sank  out.  That  pale 
star  was  M}Ta’s.  His  own  planet  seemed 
to  quiver,  to  shiver  with  Hashing  corus¬ 
cations,  and  presently  was  seen  no  more. 
Then  he  slowly  descended  the  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  into  his  study,  and  pored  over  his  mar¬ 
vellous  books  until  the  morning  brake. 

Ere  the  next  midnight  came,  however, 
acting  upon  some  per\-erse  or  resistless  in¬ 
stinct,  tho  Count  had  wedded  Myra.  She 
answered  now  to  the  sacred  name  of  wife. 
Had  the  young  Count  surrendered  his 
studies  ?  or  of  what  avail  was  the  magio 
volume,  tho  potent  talisman,  or  tho  lam¬ 
bent  cross — ruddy  as  blood,  rosy  as  leaping’ 
fire — that  was  marked  upon  his  breast  ? 

We  shall  see. 

a  «  a  *  « 

“  It  pains  me,  it  tortures  me,  it  bums,  it 
bums  I"  Couut  Aureole,  with  a  frown  of 
anguish  on  his  brow,  would  murmur,  os  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  jirossed 
and  held  it  there.  And  tho  sweat  of  pain 
broke  forth  upon  his  forehead. 

Why  had  he  wedded  Myra  in  defiance 
of  the  stranger’s  injunction — in  open  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  it  were,  to  the  contract  assumed 
to  be  existing  between  them  ?  Had  ho 
been  touched,  in  mi  intemew  possibly 
meant  to  be  final,  by  the  youth,  loveliness^ 
and  helplessness  of  the  unprotected  orphan, 
left  to  his  care  as  the  only  and  last  legacy 
of  one  whom  Comit  Aureole's  lather  had 
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well  aud  dearly  loved  ?  or  did  he  daro  and 
defy  whatever  ])cnalties  there  might  exist, 
attendant  upon  the  dread  threshold  on 
which  he  stood  ?  Had  he  surrendered  his 
studies,  forsworn  the  mystic  book,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  virtue  in  the  talisman  ? 

Ere  the  noon  of  the  next  day  they  were, 
however,  wedded — wedded  in  the  secrecy 
of  her  own  chambers — a  noble  suite,  lying 
in  another  part  of  the  huge,  palatial  house, 
in  the  rear  and  utter  retirement  of  which 
Count  Aiureolo  himself  pursued  his  hitherto 
favourite  studies,  and  in  which  his  mys¬ 
terious  tower  lay.  lie  was  known  to  be  a 
student  of  the  stars ;  and  the  simple  name 
of  “  astronomer  ’’  sheltered  and  preserved 
from  public  notice  whatever  else  was  more 
abstruse,  dark,  and  forbidden. 

They  were  married.  .\nd  when  the 
priest's  last  blessing  was  given  them, 
then  the  gnawing  pain  in  the  Count's  bosom 
began,  and  she,  his  young  virgin-wife,  saw 
that  ho  was  sulTcrhig,  and,  by  her  gentle 
caresses,  sought  to  soothe  him — to  smooth 
the  corrugations  on  his  brow — to  wipe  the 
cold  dews  away  that  gathered  so  clammily 
on  them. 

He  had  been  to  her  os  a  friend — jiarent 
— brother.  Th.at  day  liad  made  him  her 
lover  and  her  husband.  Why,  then,  did 
he  look  so  wan,  so  haggard,  and  so  worn  ? 
Had  he  only  pitied  her,  :md  bound  himself 
to  her  for  her  protection  ?  So  the  almost 
child-wife  questioned  him;  but  ho  only 
evaded  her  questioning. 

She  was  so  fair,  so  guileless,  so  trusting, 
so  loving,  and  so  proud  ot  her  noble,  hand¬ 
some  Aureole  1  Grave  of  mood  ho  had 
mostly  ever  been.  Ilis  once  youthful 
gaiety  had  long,  long  been  changed  for  the 
abstracted  air  of  middle  age.  But  this 
severer  expression,  which  had  grown  from  i 
his  secluded  habits,  probably,  added  to  his  i 
profouuder  studies,  had  impressed  him 
with  on  age  which  far  anticipated  his 
real  one. 

“What  ails  you.  Aureole,  my  husband — 
what  ails  you  ?"  Myra  would  say. 

“  I  know  not,  I  know  not,  but  it  bums 
—it  burns !”  was  the  reply,  with  the  hand 
still  restlessly  stealing  over  the  breast. 

•  '  *  •  •  * 

A  month — the  tranquil,  undisturbed 
honeymoon  of  her  wedded  life — had  passed 
away,  and  one  day,  seated  in  a  chamber 
jnagniGccutly  furuished,  as  beeamc  his 


wealth,  and  her  place  and  rank,  she  ob¬ 
served  that  his  face  expressed  more  than 
usual  gloom — more  than  accustomed  pain  ; 
and  tenderly,  fondly,  she  said,  as  before, 
pressingly — 

“  Wliat  nils  you.  Aureole,  my  husband— 
my  own — what  nils  you  ?”  and  her  anxious 
eyes  sought  his. 

“  I  know  not,"  ho  answered  moodily ; 

“  but  it  burns - " 

“  What  bums  ?  what  mran  you  ?”  she 
asked. 

“Here,  here!"  and  tearing  open  his 
doublet,  as  if  to  rend  away  the  pain  and 
the  cause  of  his  pain.  As  the  jewelled 
buttons  were  cost  aside,  she  beheld  at  once 
the  cause  ot  his  intolerable  agony. 

For  there,  on  his  breast,  and  rather  as  if 
toilhiu  it,  playing  like  a  clear  and  lambent 
fire,  there  she  beheld  the  awful  sign  of  the 
Rosy  Cross — the  meradicable  seal  of  his 
now  creed,  his  now  worship.  Under  the 
very  llcsh,  yet  neither  consuming  nor  de¬ 
stroying  it,  she  saw  the  awful  sigil 
which  told  her  (who  can  say  how  ?)  that 
ho  was  her  husband  no  longer.  With 
cla.spcd  hand,  and  a  shriek  of  terror,  which 
brought  her  nttendmits  into  the  chamber, 
she  siuik  to  the  ground.  The  Count,  his 
face  pallid  as  that  of  a  corpse,  and  with 
some  unutterable  expression,  which  none 
dared  question,  uiion  bis  marble  forehead, 
tenilcrly  lifted  her  up,  bore  her  into  her 
own  chamber,  and  gave  her,  with  a 
long,  fund  kiss,  as  of  farewell  and  eternal 
parting,  into  the  chimge  of  her  hand¬ 
maidens. 

Then,  with  a  slow  step,  and  an  inscrutable 
brow,  ho  passed  through  the  wings  of  the 
old  mansion,  locking  every  door  after  him, 
and  sought  the  privacy  of  the  study  he 
had  not  entered  for  a  month,  and  where 
fur  hours  he  now  sat  alone. 

The  night  came  on ;  the  moon  was  at 
the  full ;  and  again  broad,  grand,  and  re¬ 
fulgent,  his  natal  star — the  planet  of  his 
destiny — shone  forth.  Opening  his  broad 
casement  at  the  very  top  of  the  tower,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  eye — 
opening  the  casement  which  fronted  the 
irradiated  and  refulgent  north — he  gazed 
forth,  long  and  wistfully,  at  the  glorieus 
sky  spread  before  him. 

^£ho  moon  was  rising  to  the  meridian. 
The  northern  constellations — through  which, 
I  and  beyond  them,  was  his  own  unclouded 
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planet  shining — were  like  an  Auroral  illu¬ 
mination.  The  sense  of  sublimity,  the  vast, 
limitless  field  of  space,  tlie  yearning  to 
open  the  volume  and  to  test  the  talisman 
tluxt,  in  the  interim,  he  had  put  aside,  and  j 
the  almost  unconscious  po*«ession  of  that 
Mgn  which  stamped  him  of  the  Uosicrucian 
Hierophants,  became  now  an  intense,  ardent 
desire — almost  a  delirium — to  pursue  and 
follow  out  his  original  purpose,  and  which 
pointed  forth  to  the  halls  of  the  llnler  of 
the  Spirits,  where  the  mystery  of  the  future 
might  be  solved. 

It  was  close  on  midnight.  The  armies 
of  Heaven  were  on  their  solemn  march. 
Nt^less  to  nil  but  him,  there  was  a  music 
and  a  measured  melody  sounding,  like  dis¬ 
tant  harp  notes,  on  the  strings  of  the  woven 
atmosphere.  Those  islanded  lights  were 
moving  majestically  on  in  their  cyclic 
orbits.  All  wore  an  aspect  of  indescribable 
beauty  and  calm  loveliness,  that  came  like 
the  memory  of  a  delicious  childhood,  when 
life  was  blisrful  and  nature  an  Eden.  Then  he 
drew  back,  opened  the  brazen  chtsps  of  the 
volume,  and,  turning  over  its  hieroglyphic 
pages,  began  to  read.  At  a  certain  point, 
he  rose,  lighted  a  brazier,  cast  into  the 
fiames  some  herbs,  gathered  with  care,  and 
■elected  fit>m  a  knowledge  of  their  subtler 
powers;  next,  in  a  crucible  he  placed 
metallic  ingredients  compounded  after  the 
proper  formula,  and,  with  the  talisman 
which  he  waved  in  mystic  circles  over  the 
fumigation  and  the  fuzing,  he  muttered 
certain  words  out  of  the  weird  book,  and 
the  face  of  the  magnificent  sky  became 
instantly  obscured  and  intensely  black.  No 
■tar,  no  speck  of  light,  shone  through  the 
faliginous  gloom.  It  would  have  been 
difiicult  to  believe  that,  but  a  moment  ago, 
in  contrast  to  the  present  ebon  blackness, 
the  translucent  azure  space  had  been  filled 
with  cataracts  of  light  and  glory — moon¬ 
shine  and  star-fires  pouring  downward  from 
flenveu’s  watch-towers  far  aloft. 

Still,  with  his  eyes  seeking  to  pierce  the 
gloom,  Count  Aureole  sat.  Still  the  Rosi- 
crucian,  though  hb  heart  beat  audibly, 
kept  his  unwinking  look  steadily  towards 
the  casement.  What  sdsion,  partaking  of 
■tiblimity  or  of  terror,  of  beauty  or  of  some 
spectral  horror,  was  to  meet  his  gaze  he 
knew  not.  The  sighing  of  the  night  tviud 
(if  such  it  was)  pns.sing  without,  took  the 
■otiud  as  of  a  vast  iligdit  of  mighty  rushing 


wings,  of  countless  multitudes  climbing  and 
trampling  upward  by  an  aerial  staircase  to 
some  region  far — so  far  away  that  the 
imagination  shrank  from  the  dimensions, 
and  sank  under  the  annihilating  sense  of 
distance. 

Deeper,  more  appalling,  became  the  low, 
muttered  growlings  that  the  darkness  now 
yielded  forth.  And  as  the  Count,  with  a 
cold  sweat  upon  bis  brow,  waved  the  talis¬ 
man  and  muttered  the  incantation,  some¬ 
thing  like  subdued  but  mocking  laughter 
was  heard  to  issue  forth  from  without. 
The  darkness  did  not  clear  itself  away,  but 
changed  its  aspect.  By  slow  degrees, 
waving  ancf  tossing,  it  became  confounded 
with  floating  forms  and  gliding  shapes,  as 
strange  as  they  were  unrecognizable.  But 
the  strange,  cold  glare  of  the  million  eyes, 
now  kindling  into  a  repugnant  life,  met  hu 
own,  and  a  new  sense  of  dbgnst,  rather 
than  of  terror,  succeeded  in  his  mind. 

“Appear!”  murmured  Aureole;  “show 
me  thy  face,  dread  being,  in  what  guise 
thou  wilt !  By  the  sign  I  carry,  and  by 
the  spell  in  the  talisman;  by  the  powers  I 
invoke,  more  dread,  and  far  greater  than 
thine,  show  me  thyself — appear  1” 

As  by  the  breath  of  a  freshening  breeze, 
when  vapours  begin  tocuri,  to  whir),  to 
dissipate,  and  clear  away,  so  at  once  thb 
cloudy  veil — formed  of  fantastic  phantom 
shapes,  all  so  shadowy,  so  filmy,  so  vaporous, 
that  they  might  be  creatures  of  fency  ^one — 
began  to  whirl  wildly  about  until  the  outline 
of  a&ce,  awful  in  its  appalling  ugliness,  sub¬ 
lime  in  the  terrors  of  its  tremendous  aspect 
and  snake-like,  meteoric  hair,  and  making 
the  warm  blood  curdle  at  the  heoit,  with  the 
creeping  chill  of  its  death-cold,  glaring  eyes, 
stood  gigantic  and  colossal  as  that  of  the 
sphinx,  filling  the  whole  face  of  the  sky 
with  its  indescribable  outline.  The  head 
of  the  fabled  gorgon  was  not  more  ghuoUy. 
And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  thi.s,  there  was  a 
beauty  apparent  wliich  was  to  be  felt  rather 
than  seen,  and  acknowledged  rather  thim 
recognized.  It  required  something  of  the 
superhuman  courage  the  Count  possessed 
to  meet  that  bold,  stony  glare  without 
blenching. 

“I  know  thee,”  ho  said;  “I  have  looked 
on  thee  before,  and  fear  thee  not.  Why 
•omest  thou  to  the  summons  for  another, 
thou  symbol  of  death  and  dreamy  terrors? 

I  Thou  art  con-nption  and  decay,  as  thou  art 
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the  tj'pe  of  nascent  existence  of  another 
jfcnesis  of  otlier  lives,  scries  after  series, 
from  the  highest  scale  of  being,  downward 
to  the  lowest  thing  that  vegetates  in  semi¬ 
consciousness  upon  the  sea-washed  shore  I’’ 

“  I  am  thy  fate.”  said  a  voice,  so  muffled 
that  he  shrank  from  it,  “thy  doom,  tliy 
destiny,  thy  friend - 

“  I  deny  tliee — I  defy  thee — I  pass  thee 
and  thy  kingdom  of  clouds  and  sepulchres 
by.  Depart  1  My  eyes  long  for  brightness. 
Give  mo  splendour  for  this  drowsy  gloom.” 

“  The  sunless  mine  8h.all  dazzle  thee  with 
its  gems  and  gold.  In  caves  where  no 
light  comes,  the  diamond,  self-forming, 
fills  them,  as  the  sun  docs  fill  the  day.  I 
am  thine,  to  create  city  and  palace.” 

“  Peace,  begone  1  yet,  I  would  ask  more 
— know  more.” 

What  wouldst  thon  know  ?”  demanded 
the  voice. 

“  I  have  a  new  bond  for  life  now.  I  have 
a  wife,  and  a  little  child  may  be  bora  to 
ns.  A  third  spirit,  fresh  ;trom  heavenly 
hands,  may  be  a  blessing  beyond  the  know¬ 
ledge,  which  maj  also  be  unholy.” 

“  Knowledge  is  not  unholy,  but  it  must 
bo  gained  by  an  undeviating  path.  Thou 
hast  broken  the  compact,  weakened  thine 
own  power,  or  not  I,  but  Adonai,  had  come 
to  thy  summons.  The  talisman  is  weak. 
Thou  hast  read  the  book  aright,  but  thou 
owest  the  failure  to  thyselC  Wouldst  thou 
pass  a  further  ordeal  ?” 

“  I  would,”  responded  Count  Aureole. 

“  Sleep,  sleep,  follow  in  thy  drc.ams. 
Follow,  look,  listen !”  and  the  Count,  sinking 
in  his  chair,  fell  into  deep  slumber. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next). 


BLESSED  CHRISTMAS. 

WHII.K  I  am  writing  these  words,  a 
pair  of  “  bright  particular"  eyes,  just  on  a 
level  with  the  table,  are  following  iny  pen 
I  in  its  eccentric  movements  over  the  page. 

I  Don’t  you  and  I  wish  our  eyes  were  just 

on  a  level  with  the  tables  again  I  Tli# 
owner  of  the  eyes  aforesaid  is  a  Lillipu¬ 
tian,  not  nearer  to  Heaven,  as  Ilamlct  had 

(it,  even  “  by  the  altitude  of  a  copine,”  than 
Port,  and  he  lacks  a  sheet  of  paper  of 
three  feet.  And  speaking  of  eyes,  where 
can  you  find  a  briglitcr  pair  of  interroga¬ 
tion-points  than  the  eyes  of  a  child — 

I 


seeing  evorj'thing,  and  turning  everything 
that  tliey  see  into  a  query? 

Subject  yourself  fur  a  half-hour  to  ona 
of  these  yuutliful  inquisitors,  and  you  are 
more  of  a  philosopher  thiui  I  take  you  to 
be,  if  he  doesn't  pose  you  in  less  than  half 
the  time. 

But  small  as  ho  is,  his  ambition,  like  a 
vine  in  a  garden,  has  nin  all  over  the 
month  of  December,  and  leaved  and 
flowered  at  a  tropical  rate,  somewhero 
near  the  25th.  “  How  many  days  is  it  to 
Christmas?”  “  IIow  many  Saturd.ays  is 
it?”  There  is  no  school  on  Saturdays, 
and  the  little  rascal  keeps  his  calendar  by 
play-days.  Well,  let  him,  for  few  enough 
of  them  he’ll  find  by-and-by,  unless  he 
lives  on  into  the  Millennium.  “.And  will 
Santa  Claus  come  ? — and  how  can  ho  come 
down  the  chimney  jind  the  stove-pipe  ? — 
and  does  he  come  Christmas  or  New 
Year?”  There’s  that  vine  of  his  a  week 
longer  than  it  was  a  minute  ago. 

“Ohl  have  him  come  Christmas!  Have 
him  come  Christmas !”  and  eyes,  and  feet, 
and  heart,  for  that  matter,  all  dance  to¬ 
gether.  Have  him  come  Christmas  I  There 
spoke  the  child  of  a  larger  growth.  There 
peeped  out  the  man,  through  the  disguise 
of  boyhood,  thus  early  drawing  on  the 
future,  like  a  gay  heir  in  expectancy,  to 
m-ake  up  the  deficits  of  the  present — an 
extravagance  that  has  made  many  a  man 
and  woman  bankrupt  for  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  hopes  sterling,  and  “  the  undi¬ 
vided  half”  of  a  life  full  of  happiness. 

Men  have  a  weary  train  of  days — days 
of  care  and  toil,  if  not  of  tears;  but  chil¬ 
dren  have,  in  their  calendar,  but  three  days 
in  a  whole  year — Christmas,  New  Year, 
and  Birth-day — but  they,  like  great  lamps, 
light  up  all  the  year,  and  keep  the  little 
fellows  perennial  candidates  for  liope. 

How  much  happiness  is  purchased  fi>r 
liow  little  in  the  holidays !  And  it  is  easily 
calculated  that  if  eighteenponce  will  render 
a  boy  just  timied  of  six,  supremely  happy, 
two-and- sixpence  will  make  a  lad  of  nine 
a  prince. 

Who  ipouldn't  invest  in  such  property  ? 

But  those  eyes  !  they  are  yet  looking 
over  the  table’s  edge,  and  I  cannot  help 
dreading  the  time  when  they  will  look  dotcir 
upon  it ;  and  one  can  see  shadows  in  them, 
and  the  coming  of  a  real  tear  in  them — for 
children  seldom  weep — and  a  heat^  light  in 
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them,  and  dimness  and  death  in  them. 
True,  there  are  shadows  there  now,  but 
they  are  like  those — 

By  a  cloud  in  a  snmtner-day  made. 
Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 

A  cloud !  Life  itself  is  a  morning  cloud, 
and,  whether  with  sliadowshr  glory,  glides 
swiftly  and  silently  by. 


THE  WIDOWED  BRIDE. 

A  TALE  OF  TEWKE8BCRT. 

“Sorrow  has  so  tamed  this  once  in¬ 
domitable  heart,  that  I  have  no  longer 
tears  to  shed  at  news  of  fresh  disaster; 
with  you,  sweet  Anne,  the  tide  of  mourn¬ 
ing  flows  in  natural  drops ;  my  griefs  ore 
in  my  heart,  where  every  new  calamity 
preys  on  the  fountain  of  my  life.  You 
have  but  lost  a  father ;  I,  in  that  misfor¬ 
tune,  lose  my  crown,  my  husband,  state, 
dignity,  and  all,  that  for  my  dear  Edward 
made  the  hope  of  living.  Oh,  bloody 
Barnet  I  Oh,  fearful  day  to  me  and  mine  I” 
So  spoke  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  to  her  daughter-in-law.  Anno  of 
Warwick,  and  by  marriage  witli  Henry’s 
son.  Prince  Edward,  Princess  of  W'ales,  as, 
accompanied  by  some  five  or  six  ladies, 
with  the  Countess  of  Devoushire  and  Lady 
Gertrude  de  Vaux,  the  royal  party  jour¬ 
neyed,  by  forced  and  toilsome  marches, 
northward. 

It-was  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  3rd  of  May,  in  the  year  of  re¬ 
demption  1471,  that  the  carriage  containing 
the  royal  party  was  seen  wending  its  toil¬ 
some  way  along  the  western  marches ; 
crossing  barren  heaths,  where  beyond  the 
short,  thick  grass,  and  here  and  there 
plashes  of  rushes,  that  indicated  stagnant 
pools,  or  sluggish  watercourses,  not  a  tree, 
oabitation,  or  vestige  of  life,  beyond  a 
startled  hare,  or  the  sudden  scream  and 
upward  start  of  some  frightened  heron,  met 
the  weary  eye  for  miles — nothing  but  the 
cold  red  sky  of  a  chilly  spring,  and  the 
rank  green  of  the  untrod  grass,  with  occa¬ 
sional  patches  of  scarp  earth,  broke  the 
dull  monotony  around  ;  while,  for  the  last 
two  hours,  to  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
way,  a  dense,  chilling  fog  enveloped  the 
entire  landscape,  afifor^g  the  party  barely 
light  enough  for  their  drivers  to  avoid  the 
deep  ruts,  or  huge  boulders  of  earth,  that 


at  frequent  distances  covered  the  ground, 
and  often  placed  both  horses  and  vehicle  in 
imminent  periL 

The  cai-riage  that  contained  the  royal 
party  was  ill-calculated  to  resist  the  in- 
equaUtics  of  the  road,  or  make  the  jounicy 
to  the  occupants  other  than  one  of  extreme 
pain  and  fatigue.  The  vehicle,  in  fact,  was 
little  more  than  a  rude  waggon,  with  open 
rail-work  for  sides,  in  which  some  sue 
chairs,  strapped  to  the  uprights  to  keep 
them  steady,  and  ranged  in  opposite  lines, 
formed  the  scats  for  the  comiiany,  while 
a  sort  of  till  in  front,  that  contained 
some  necessary  provision  for  the  party  on 
so  long  a  jojimey,  served  as  a  scat  for  the 
less  distinguished  members  of  the  party. 

A  long  gilt  pole,  fa.stencd  lengthwise 
across  some  bent  laths  of  ash,  formed  a  tilt 
overhead,  on  which  was  thrown  a  drapery 
of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  were  worked 
the  arms  of  England  and  the  red  rose,  the 
cognizance  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
which,  descending  almost  to  the  axles  of 
the  carriage,  eflectuolly  served  to  shelter 
the  travellers  from  any  sudden  fall  of  rain ; 
while,  for  extra  warmth,  a  curtain  in  front 
and  rear  could  be  lowered  when  occasion 
required,  converting  the  vehicle  into  some¬ 
thing  strongly  resembling  omr  now  nearly 
obsolete  waggon.  Four  broad  wheels, 
thickly  studded  with  nails,  served  to  carry 
the  heavy  framework,  while  six  powerful 
horses,  ridden  by  three  postilions,  har¬ 
nessed  as  if  in  a  fanner’s  team,  propelled, 
at  an  ill-sustained  trot,  the  unwieldy  fabric, 
that,  rolling  and  lurching  at  every  obstruc¬ 
tion,  contrived  with  dilliculty  to  get  over 
the  distance  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

“  Bear  with  me,  gracious  madam,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Lady  Anne,  drawing  closer  tho 
wimple  of  fur  and  eider-down  round  her 
neck  and  bosom ;  “  I  cannot  view  my 
father’s  death,  the  min  of  our  house,  fell 
Edwai'd’s  triumph,  and  my  hapless  mother's 
fate — an  outeast  in  unceidain  sanctuary — 
and  not  give  license  to  tlie  measure  of  my 
woes.” 

“  Weep  on  in  peace ;  I  will  not  hid  you 
stint  one  tear,  if  love  provokes  its  flow. 
But  hark !"  exclaimed  Margaret  suddenly, 
and  listening  with  intense  eagerness. 
“  What  dull,  earth-beating  sound  is  that  t 
You  gossips  there,”  she  cried  to  two  or 
three  maidens,  who,  closely  wrapped  in 
wimple  and  hood  from  the  night  air,  sat  on 
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the  firont  of  the  carriage  immediately  within 
tile  ctirtain  of  the  vehicle,  “  look  forth  , 
and  see  what  stirs.  It  is  the  tramp  of 
men.  I  know  the  sound  right  well !  What  I 


makest  of  them,  girl?"  she  demanded  impe¬ 
ratively. 

“  The  fog  lies  so  dense,  I  can  see  naught, 
your  highness — scarcely  define  the  white 
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charger’s  head,  and  the  led  steeds  of  your 
grace's  company,  that  I  well  wot  march 
with  us  on  either  hand." 

“  Mine  cars  are  sharper  than  thine  eyes, 
girh  Give  place;  by  Heaven’s  benison, 


here  comes  the  marshal  of  our  host.  I'd 
know  that  charger's  neigh  from  twenty 
theusand  I” 

But,  as  the  maiden  stated,  so  intense 
was  the  canopy  of  mist  that  curUuned  the 
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whole  Lindscnpc,  and  though  the  air 
aronnd,  and  far  as  imagination  could 
picture,  the  distance  aeemed  alive  with 
smothered  sound,  so  unpenetrable  was 
the  glfHjm,  that,  wive  the  red  twinkle  of 
the  guides'  lanterns  as  they  stood  by  the 
horses  of  the  team,  the  eye  oonld  with 
difficulty  distinguish  the  palfreys  aiid  war 
horses  that,  with  their  grooms,  kept  in  close 
proximity  to  the  carriage. 

Margaret  had  hardly  satisfied  herself  on 
the  hopelessness  of  discovering  in  the  vidnity 
of  what  array  she  really  was,  adienagrowp 
of  some  thi^  or  forty  mounted  knights 
suddenly  bant  out  of  the  obscuri^,  and, 
with  di&al^  restraining  their  steedi^foew 
rein  on  every  side  of  tlis  veliide. 

“God’s  mercy,  my  Lord  of  Somemetl 
y  OB  had  nigh  ridden  us  to  death,"  exclaimed 
llwgBKt,  as  a&gnm,  in  a  complete  cam  of 
bine  ated,  dmw  op  tridiin  a  few  inches  of 
the  impeiid  lady. 

“  Thu  foalaemofdie  day  most  plead  my 
pardon  for  what  wan  elm  a  disrespect,” 
replied  the  Duka  of  Sosaecset,  as  be  bent 
his  mailed  head  to  the  saddle- how,  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  trancbim  as  a  mark  re^ct 
to  his  iiaperiosis  fmasL 

“Tlie  time  and  aeasoo  can  wdl  axensc 
aodi  a  trivial  bivaeh  of  ooorteqr,  my  Imd. 
Bat  where  is  Edward?"  she  deauaidcd, 
hastily  nmaiiig  hm  mj*  over  die  troop  of 
knigto  srho  loosaad  dmily  oat  of  the  pro¬ 
found  obeemity. 

“  IVhere  chivalry  ihoald  ever  ha:  at  the 
thrine  of  love  and  beauty,  aooereign 
mother.”  Maigaret  taned  lapid^  lomid 
at  the  aonnd  of  diat  waD-kaown  assess  and. 


n  the  aid  of  a  oresset  that  had  haan 
l^liried,  and  hang  fiom  the  caaln  hoop  of 
tha  tik,  heheld  the  aecoatrod  body  of  bar 
son,  dm  Prinoeof  Waks^withUschanss's 
haad  oader  the  dtapasy  of  tha  cainaga, 
aad  his  aauled  mm  rand  his  beoadfol 
wifo,  Anna  of  WorwU.  '‘Soo,  I  am  at 
my  wmpesa, dearest  madser ;  lenderiagmy 
TOWS  to  Heaven  and  love,”  replied  the 
gallant  boy,  as,  with  raised  visor,  he  im¬ 
printed  a  farewell  kiss  on  the  upturned  lips 
of  his  blushing  bride. 

“  Gramercy  I  do  you  take  our  carriage 
for  a  lady’s  ^wer?’’  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  reproving  tenderness. 

“By  my  halidamel  SirThomasTresham, 
but  that  thy  master  gives  thee  a  coun¬ 
tenance  for  this  unseemly  dalliance,  I  had 


l>een  grievous  angrj’.  To  your  places, 
gentlemen.  Fie,  Gertrude  do  Vauxl" 

The  beautiful  girl,  wbo,  in  the  Warmth 
of  her  heart  at  meeting  ag.ain  her  lover, 
whom  slio  bad  already  begun  to  mourn  as 
dead,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  the 
haughty  Mar/nret,  and  oblivious  to  all  but 
the  joy  of  again  meeting  her  affianced  lius- 
ban^  had  risen  and  thrown  her  arms,  in 
the  abaadoament  of  happinesa,  round  the 
neck  of  hsr  yonthfnl  lo^,  as,  following 
die  exaaiple  of  hit  prince  and  master,  ho 
Ufhed  the  royal  cuttain,  imd  stood,  like  an 
apparitsoa,  at  the  side  of  bis  plight^  bride. 

“How  comes  it,  my  ior^  vaa  ore  not 
whh  yoor  troops  F’dcraandedluHganet ;  “or 
sow  you  beiw  to  welcome  Lend  Pemhioke, 
whose  force  this  cloakiag  osbt  hides  from 
one’s  eyes  ?" 

“  Not  ao,  my  gractons  lady ;  Lord  Peoi- 
haoke's  power  is  three  days’  march  behkid 
as,  it  is  the  weary  trend  of  my  battefia  that 
greets  yoor  royal  ear.  The  iniurh,  I  trow, 
has  beea  ri;^  sore  raid  weary;  oaoe  cock¬ 
crow  tin*  mora  aiy  sipiadnios  have  been 
afoot,  and  measured  more  than  six  aad 
thirty  lailoB  over  the  wont  roods  ia  all  the 
western  mnrebea,"  replied  Somerset,  glan¬ 
cing  at  hit  stained  and  dasty  surcoat. 

“  Now,  by  my  hididame.  Lord  Somerset, 
thy  troops  ore  arrant  shiigg>>’ds,’’  exclaimed 
the  queen  in  petulant  euger.  No  farther 
than  this !  Now,  by  my  soul,  1  looked  to 
find  you  posted  well  at  Ladiow,  backed 
by  stout  'Tador  and  his  Bsoantaiu  levies ! 
VVherc’s  Jasper,  with  his  Weleh,  my  lord  ? 
where  the  Cheriiire  bills  and  bows,  whose 
rising  was  proclaimed  three  weeks  ago  ?" 

.  “  From  Gliiacestcr, ao  {deaae^jroar  grste^” 
replied  Somermt,  biti^  has  lip  with 
vexation  at  being  ae  esaanrad  belbrc  his 
knights  and  offioen,  “  when  the  rriielliaus 
citizens  closed  their  gates  aad  refitsed  as 
passage  of  the  bridge,  every  ford  apon  tho 
river  has  been  manoed  by  Yorkiits,  .and 
without  a  general  actson,  winch  yonr 
highness's  orders  strictly  forbade,  we  could 
not  cross  the  river.  The  Welsh  arc  still 
within  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  will 
not  stir  till  Pembroke  is  nt  hand,  to  give 
them  countenance.  As  fur  the  Cheshire 
levy,  six  tliousand  archers,  with  knights  and 
men-at-arms,  arc  on  the  march,  and  by  to¬ 
morrow  or  the  following  day  will  meet  me 
heio  at  Tewkesbury.” 

“  Push  on,  then,  my  lord,  the  town  lies 
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scarce  a  league  a  head ;  there  we  can  make 
a  halt  till  joined  by  Pembroke  and  our 
tmsty  archers ;  when,  with  replenished 
numbers,  we  may  turn  our  faces  south,  and 
intercept  the  nimble  Edward.” 

“  That  task  is  saved  ns,  madam ;  yonder 
lies  the  perfidious  king ;  those  lights  point 
out  his  camp.  My  scouts  bring  woid  he 
reached  the  town  of  Tewkesbury  to-day  at 
noon.” 

“  Edward  embattled  here  ?  Oh,  now  I 
sec  calamity  indeed  1”  and,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hand.’,  the  proud  a'omaii  bent 
her  head  to  her  knees,  and  for  a  moment 
gave  way  to  the  bitterest  sorrow. 

“  N ay,  mother,  j’iold  not  to  weak  alarms,” 
cried  Prince  Edward,  pressing  up  to  the 
carriage ;  “  what  should  we  fear  ?  our 
power  almost  equals  his,  our  cau.se  of 
right  and  justice  is  twenty  thousand 
times  more  strong.  These  tidings,  that  are 
gloom  to  you,  give  joy  to  me.  To-morrow 
will  I  flesh  my  maiden  sword,  and  prove  to 
this  triumphant  and  iusolent  man  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  can  fitly  vindicate  his 
father's  honour  and  his  own.  Hear  me, 
holy  mother ;  hear  me  while  I  swear  it !” 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  martial  ardour 
the  gallant  youth  drew  forth  his  sword, 
that  in  the  darkness  gleamed  like  lightning, 
and  standing  in  his  stirrups,  raised,  with 
both  hands,  the  weapon  above  his  head, 
and  presshig  the  crossed  hilt  devoutly  to 
his  lips,  registered  his  vow  upon  the  holy 
sjTnbol. 

At  that  moment,  ns  if  in  ol>cdienee  to 
some  magician's  wand,  the  dense  fog  rose 
slowly,  like  a  dark  curtain  from  the  earth, 
and  tbe  setting  sun,  stormy  and  red,  shot 
his  horizontal  beams  athwart  the  scene, 
changing  in  a  moment  the  palpable  ob¬ 
scurity  of  night  into  a  fiery  haze,  that 
glinted  and  flashed  on  corslet  and  spear, 
morion  and  shield,  and  flung  back  from 
twenty  thousand  moving  forms  a  dazzling 
■jluzc  of  light. 

The  scene  was  grand  and  imposing.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  over  barren  wold, 
and  wooded  dell,  through  distant  hurst  and 
nearer  shaw,  the  whole  expanse  seemed 
living  with  its  stream  of  onwai-d  life,  horse 
and  foot,  squadron  on  squadron;  baggage - 
wain  and  rude  artillery,  in  straggling  and 
unmarshalled  order,  extended  over  plain 
and  hill,  flitting  from  point  to  point,  like 
dancing  fire-beams,  till,  lost  on  the  red 


horizon,  the  living  mass  appeared  a  sheet 
of  moving  flame. 

“Who  talks  of  fear,  who  dreams  of 
doubt  ?”  continued  the  heroic  youth  as  he 
shook  his  weapon  in  the  sudden  light. 

“  Lord  marshal,  I  pray  you  give  the 
assault  at  once,  and  with  our  battle  cry  of 
‘  Clod  and  King  Henry,’  upon  them  with  all 
our  puissance  and  chivalry.”  What  further 
the  impatient  prince  might  have  said  was 
drown^  in  the  loud  notes  of  the  trumpet, 
as  it  proclaimed  the  halt.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  royal  standard  was  raised  in  front 
of  a  small  grange,  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  cavalcade  hacl  halted,  and  which  bad 
been  taken  possession  of  for  the  royal 
lodgings. 

No  sooner  had  the  breeze  caught  the 
massive  drapery  of  the  royal  standard,  and 
flung  out  its  emblazoned  lolds  on  the  even¬ 
ing  air,  than  far  and  near  the  moving 
host  that  in  open  order  covered  the  land¬ 
scape  fell  round  their  several  banners, 
closed  up  their  ranks,  and  slowly  converged 
round  the  standard,  each  leader  talking  up 
his  position  right  and  left  of  tlie  grange, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  reached  the  spot 
designed  for  the  night’s  halt. 

“An  attack  is  impossible,  prince,”  re¬ 
plied  Somerset,  turning  round  from  issuing 
his  commands,  and  rather  addressing  .Mar¬ 
garet  than  Edward ;  “  the  men  are  foot- 
weary,  worn  down  by  a  heavy  march, 
our  horse  dead  l)cnten,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the  host  prostrate  from  fatigue. 
To  assail  Edward,  refreshed  by  eight 
hours  rest,  wore  little  short  of  madness. 
We  are  in  no  condition  to  cross  the 
Severn,  swollen  by  the  late  rains,  and  in 
face  of  an  army  .strong  enough  to  take  our 
forces  both  in  flank  and  re.ar.  No,  wc  must 
camp  here  on  the  wolds,  make  our  wings 
strong  by  careful  disposition  of  the  ground, 
rest  our  rear  against  yonder  hilly  ridge, 
and  leaving  this  open  park,  for  the  encounter 
of  such  horse,  ns  over  toil  may  leave  for 
duty,  here  in  our  trenches  wait  the  coming 
of  the  foe.  All  else  must  be  lelt  to  tho 
chance  of  war.  and  the  success  that  Heaven 
may  send  us." 

“  I  tell  thee,  marshal,  thy  scheme  of 
battle  is  rash  and  impolitic;  all  uusoldiorly 
and  bad,”  exclaimed  Margaret,  springing 
from  the  vehicle,  and  flinging  back  the 
quoif  that  covered  her  head,  exposed  tho 
rich  tiara  cap  that,  thickly  embossed  with 
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jewels,  rose  from  Ler  closely  braided  hair 
in  dazzling  grandeur,  while  her  tall,  majes¬ 
tic,  hut  perfectly  femuiine  figure,  habited 
in  a  crimson  bodice  and  purple  robe,  gave 
an  imposing  dignity  to  her  faultless  and 
gnu-eful  features,  at  once  regal  and  com¬ 
manding. 

“  On  seven  stricken  fields,  from  the  first 
St.  Albans  to  Towton  and  Hexham,  have 
I  commanded,  and  less  than  all  I  like  this 
disposition  of  thy  troops.  I  tell  thee, 
Marshal  Somerset,  ’tis  open  hazard,  flat 
despair,  to  rush  thus  blindly  to  the  arbi¬ 
trament  of  steel.  Bring  forth  my  steed,” 
she  exclaimed  suddenly  to  hor  attendants. 

Now,  by  my  injured  lord,  the  sainted 
Henry,  I  vow  I'll  take  the  martial  trun¬ 
cheon  in  my  hand,  lead  back  the  host, 
and  plunging  into  the  Severn,  bid  all  but 
cowards  follow,  for  Margaret  and  St. 
George  1" 

As  she  spoke,  the  dauntless  woman 
twined  her  gloved  hand  in  the  silky  mane 
of  her  white  charger,  and  stepping  on  the 
ready  knee  of  her  squire,  vaulted,  with  a 
sudden  bound,  into  the  saddle,  and,  firm  as 
a  rock,  drew  tight  the  crimson  reins, 
m.nking  the  impatient  steed  recoil  to  his 
haunches,  and,  rising  erect,  paw  the  air 
with  his  defying  Umbs. 

Margaret  instantly  wheeled  her  steed, 
and,  giving  orders  for  the  carriage  and  her 
ladies  to  follow,  drew  from  the  embroidered 
gipsire,  that  hung  by  a  rich  belt  of  velvet 
on  her  right  side,  a  puhnful  of  small 

old  coins,  deml-angels,  marks,  and  bra- 

ants,  and  flinging  them  among  the 
lackeys  and  grooms  who  had  driven 
the  vehicle,  exclaiming,  os  the  bright 
pieces  fell,  like  a  golden  shower,  at  the 
feet  of  her  guides  and  servitors — “  Largess 
for  the  grooms gave  her  steed  his  head, 
and  dashed  through  the  blending  rays  of 
the  setting  sim  across  the  uneven  ground 
to  the  grange,  over  which  the  royal 
standard,  now  floating,  indicated  os  the 
quarters  set  aside  for  the  queen  and  her 
diminished  household. 

Edward  but  waited  to  exchange  a  confi¬ 
dential  whisper  with  his  friend  Tresham, 
and  approached  the  carriage,  round  which 
the  drivers  were  still  scrambling  for  their 
share  of  Margaret’s  bounty,  and  flinging 
back  the  heavy  folds  of  the  tilt,  caught  his 
beautiful  wife  in  his  arms,  and  almost 
before  the  blushing  Anne  divined  his  pur¬ 


pose,  placed  her  on  the  front  of  his  destrier 
or  war  steed,  and  with  long  bounds  was 
flying  over  the  plain  in  the  direction  taken 
by  his  mother,  while  Tresham,  availing 
him.self  of  this  opportunity,  followed  the 
vehicle  now  in  motion  by  the  side  of  his 
affianced  bride  —  the  young  and  lovely 
Gertrude  de  Vaux — ns  it  wound  its  heavy 
way  to  the  royal  lodgings. 

I  CHAPTER  II. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
old  farmhouse,  or  grange,  where  the  royal 
party  was  lodged  for  the  night,  and  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  few  rude  candles,  was  collected 
a  party  of  six  persons,  who,  by  the  secresy 
observed  in  all  their  aiotions,  and  the  low 
tone  in  which  the  first  brief  colloquy  was 
carried  on,  were  evidently  in  apprehension 
of  some  interruption  to  their  purpose. 

Two  of  the  personages  were  panoplied 
in  complete  steel,  the  blue  cast  of  their 
fluted  Milan  mail  gleaming  with  a  spectral 
brilliancy  in  the  dull  glare  of  the  flickering 
lights.  The  rest  of  the  group  consisted  of 
an  old  man,  thd  proprietor  of  the  farm,  or 
franklin,  as  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  coll 
men  of  Ins  class,  a  priest,  an  attendant,  a 
villain  of  the  farm,  who  more  as  sentry  at 
the  door  than  one  of  the  party,  completed 
the  number. 

“  I  will  not  hide  from  you,  holy  father, 
that  the  Lady  Gertrude  is  in  the  keeping 
of  the  crown,”  observed  one  of  the  armed 
knights,  whoso  earl’s  belt  that  closed 
his  surcoat,  and  from  which  hung  in  front 
his  battle  sword  and  the  device  of  the 
three  feathers  on  the  flowing  robe,  indi¬ 
cated  the  wearer  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
“  nay,  in  strict  chancery  of  my  royal 
mother,  and  that  there  is  peril  in  this 
unlicensed  act ;  yet,  by  my  knightly  spurs, 
I  swear  to  hold  you  scathlcss.  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham  is  my  stanchest  friend,  and  to 
do  him  pleasure  1  will  risk  my  mother’s 
anger.  Tear  not,  then,  but  do  thine  office 
featly.  See  where  the  comes !  ”  exclaimed 
the  prinee,  as  Gertrude,  dressed  in  white, 
aud  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  aged  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house,  entered  the  room ;  and 
Tresham,  bmmding  to  her  side,  incircled 
her  yiehling  form  with  his  moiled  arm. 

Then  stepping  forward,  Edward  led  the 
pair  before  the  old  man,  and  said— 

“  To  you,  most  venerable  sir,  I  depute 
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my  office  here  of  sponsor,  which  nothing 
but  iny  presence  nt  the  council,  now  in 
conclave,  could  hinder  my  fultilling.  Fare¬ 
well,  sweet  friends.  Trcshain,  I  shall  be 
on  horse  within  the  hour.”  ■ 

And  once  more  taking  the  trembling 
hand  of  the  beautiful  bride,  ho  pressed  it 
reverently  to  his  lips,  and  muttering  a 
hasty  benison  on  his  friend,  turned  and 
quitted  the  chamber. 

Directly  the  prince  had  left  the  room. 
Sir  Thomas  led  his  bride  in  front  of  the 
venerable  priest,  and,  bending  down,  the 
two  lovers  implored  the  holy  father’s  bless¬ 
ing  before  proceeding  to  the  ceremony  that 
was  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 

With  fervent  piety,  the  priest  poured  on 
their  heads  his  solemn  blessing,  .md  then, 
opening  the  ponderous  missal,  proceeded  to 
complete  the  ceremony,  the  ol^^  man  of 
the  fann  acting  ns  the  prince's  proxy,  and 
giving  away  the  timid  bride.  The  last 
benediction  had  scarcely  been  pronounced, 
when  the  shrill  alarm  of  the  trumpet  rose 
through  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night  with 
a  sudden  clangour,  that  roused,  on  the 
instant,  twenty  thousand  sleepers  from  their 
eartliy  beds,  while  farther  off,  and  now 
mingled  with  the  clash  of  arms,  was  heard 
the  Yorkists’  cry  of  “A  Crofts !  a  Crofts  I” 
as  the  surprising  party  mingled  in  the  con¬ 
test  with  those  who  sprung  from  the  earth 
to  confront  their  midnight  invaders. 

“  ’Tis  but  an  alert  of  the  foes,  my  love ; 

1  must  forth  and  beat  them  back,  but  shall 
return  within  the  hour,’’  exclaimed  Tros- 
ham,  as  he  folded  the  shrinking  and  terrified 
Gertnidc  to  his  breast,  and,  with  the 
tenderest  assiduity  of  love,  strove  to  re¬ 
assure  her  abrnned  and  foreboding  heart. 
“  ilai'k  !’’  cried  Trcshan»,  tenderly  untwin¬ 
ing  her  fingers  from  the  masclcs  of  his 
gorget,  and  giving  her  hunting  form  into 
the  arms  of  the  aged  matron ;  “  the  trumpet 
calls  again ;  fear  nothing,  sweetest !  Holy 
mother,  bless  thee  f’  and,  imprinting  a  kiss 
on  her  bloodless  lips.  Sir  Thomas  seized  his 
arventilc,  or  helmet,  and,  drawing  his  sword, 
rushed  out^ofthe  apartment,  shouting, 
as  ho  mingled  with  tlio  bustling  throng, 
“  Tresbam  to  the  rescue  I” 

\\'ith  a  desperate  cfl'ort,  Gcrtnido  broke 
from  the  matron's  arms,  and,  flying  across 
the  floor,  attempted  to  follow  her  hus¬ 
band;  but,  overtaxed  by  the  conflict  of' 
emotions,  her  strength  gave  way,  and,  I 

I 


staggering  on  the  threshold,  with  a  piercing 
shriek,  fell  insensible  to  the  earth. 

Early  as  was  the  hour,  the  vast  arma¬ 
ment  of  King  Edward  was  already  in 
motion,  sending  through  the  gloom  of  tho 
undefined  day  the  hum  and  noise  of  eager 
preparation.  When  Tresham  returned 
from  the  pursuit  of  tho  party  who  had 
invaded  his  guard,  he  found  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  with  tho  prince  and  all  tho 
nobles  of  the  army,  marshalling  his  host, 
and  though  the  sun  was  barely  above  the 
horizon,  and  a  cold  mist  covered  the  field 
and  hung  to  tho  flesh  like  winter  frost, 
Margaret  was  mounted,  and  on  her  richly 
caparisoned  steed,  insensible  to  danger  or 
fatigue,  was  among  her  troops  haranguing 
tho  soldiers,  on  tho  necessity  of  this  day 
closing  by  n  crowning  victory  tho  bloody 
record  of  this  intestine  war.  By  six  o’clock, 
every  disposition  had  been  made  for  tho 
coming  strife.  Somerset  drew  up  his  army 
in  three  lines,  commanding  tho  van  in- 
person.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  assisted  by 
Lord  Wenloek  and  the  prior  of  St.  John’s, 
had  the  conduct  of  tho  second  line,  while 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Oxford  com¬ 
manded  the  rear.  Edward  merely  waited 
till  tho  sun  was  sufficiently  high  to  clear 
the  mist  that  lay  along  the  ground,  to 
advance  witli  his  whole  power  on  tbo 
Lancastrian  intrcnchmciits.  When  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  tho  two 
armies,  with  a  simultaneous  shout  of 
victory  and  defiance,  rushed  together,  and, 
like  two  tumtiltuous  rivers,  blended  and 
heaved  their  human  billows  in  maddened 
conflict.  For  full  an  hour  this  deadly 
contest  lasted,  till  tho  Yorkists,  feigning 
a  retreat,  drew  their  enemies  from  their 
position  into  the  plain,  when,  wheeling 
round,  and  tho  Duke  of  Gloucester  comiag 
tip  with  his  reserves,  tbo  whole  fell  on  tho 
Lancastrians,  and,  taking  them  in  front 
and  flank,  completely  routed  their  main 
body,  making  a  fearful  slaughter,  and 
driving  tho  few  survivors  back  in  irre¬ 
trievable  disorder. 

Somerset,  maddened  nt  Ins  own  folly  in 
quitting  his  intrenchment.s,  and  furious  at 
his  defeat,  galloped  wildly  back  to  the 
second  line,  which  Margaret  was  already 
putting  into  motion,  and  singling  out  Lord 
Wenloek,  ns  he  sat  in  front  of  his  column, 
between  the  queen  and  prince,  and  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  treason  in  not  advancing  to 
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liis  support,  raised  his  battle-axe,  and,  with 
one  tremendons  blow,  cleft  him  to  the  chin. 
Before  the  troops  could  recover  from  their 
amazement  at  so  unprovoked  an  act.  King 
Edward,  Gloucester,  and  Lord  Hastings, 
with  the  whole  advance  of  Edward’s  army, 
rushed  upon  them,  and  taking  the  Lan¬ 
castrian  army  on  all  sides,  began  an  en- 
coiuiter  that,  for  tlie  time  it  lasted,  was 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  these 
bloody  battles.  Margaret  was  three  times 
taken,  and  as  often  rescued  by  her  devoted 
followers.  The  prince,  though  his  first 
encounter  in  arms,  fouglit  with  the  despe¬ 
ration  and  courage  of  a  lion.  He  had,  in 
single  combat,  slain  two  antagonists,  un¬ 
horsed  Sir  Richard  Crofts,  and  disarmed 
Lord  Hastings,  when  an  arrow  entering 
his  charger  s  breast,  the  animal  reared  and 
foil,  hurling  j'oimg  Edward  among  the 
tliickest  of  Ms  foes.  At  this  moment,  and 
while  an  upraised  battleaxe  was  ilaAing 
over  his  head,  Tresham  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  interposing  his  shield  and  body 
over  the  the  prostrate  prince,  received  the 
downward  stroke,  which  was  delivered  with 
such  force  that  it  sent  bis  gallant  defender 
bleeding  to  the  earth.  With  a  sudden 
bound  Edward  regained  his  feet,  and  clear¬ 
ing  a  passage  through  the  deadly  press, 
turned  to  join  his  friends,  when  Sir  John 
Crofts  again  encountered  him  on  foot. 
Though  stunned  by  his  fall,  and  weary 
with  the  unequal  contest,  the  heroic  youth, 
nothing  daunted,  rushed  on  Ms  antagonist  •, 
hut  at  the  first  stroke  Ms  weapon  shivered 
to  the  hilt,  and  before  he  could  intercept 
it,  a  blow  from  Croft’s  blade,  delivered  on 
Ms  casque,  sent  him  staggering  to  his 
knee,  where,  instantly  hemmed  in  by  a  line 
of  spears  luid  upraised  axes,  he  wi«  made 
an  easy  captive.  Along  the  fields  and 
park  the  battle  still  raged  with  deadly  ani¬ 
mosity  ;  the  shout  of  “  No  quarter  I”  echoed 
from  every  part  of  the  battle-ground ;  and 
though  upheld  by  Margaret's  indomitable 
courage  for  a  while,  the  Lancastrians  at 
length  gave  way,  and  the  battle  became  a 
rout.  More  than  half  of  her  array  lay  dead  ; 
on  the  field,  and  the  rest  were  piwsued, 
with  terrible  slaughter,  for  several  miles, 
and  night  only  put  an  end  to  the  carnage. 

“Conduct  the  La<ly  Anne  with  all  re¬ 
spect  to  Tewkesbury,  and  give  her  to  the 
keeping  of  my  mother,  tlic  Duchess  ofi 
York,’’  cried  Gloucester,  as  he  reined  in  Ms  I 


war  horse  in  front  of  the  grange,  so  lately 
the  head-quarters  of  the  queen  and  her 
party,  and  where  the  cognizance  of  the 
“  White  rose  ”  had  already  usurped  the 
standard  of  the  “Red.”  “  For  the  rest,” 
casting  his  eye  disdainfully  over  a  group  of 
captive  knights  and  ladies,  among  whom 
Margaret’s  undaunted  person  towered  con- 
^icuous  over  the  throng,  “  lead  them  to 
the  king;”  then  springing  from  Ms  steed, 
os  Ms  gaze  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
gallant  and  wounded  Tresham,  with  Ger¬ 
trude  hanging  despairingly  on  his  neck,  and 
with  all  her  woman’s  tenderness,  striving 
in  vain  to  stanch  the  blood  that  welled 
from  his  wound,  he  added  morosely,  as  he 
entered  a  large  bom  or  out-house  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  building  “  send  for  the  heads¬ 
man,  and  see  the  block  prepared.” 

A  donlde  file  of  soldiers  was  ranged  along 
the  walls  of  the  rude  apartment,  which 
Richard  Duke  of  Clarence  entered — that 
perjured  and  vacillating  prince,  alike 
false  to  friend  and  foe.  Lords  llastings 
and  Stanley,  and  about  twenty  gentlemen, 
the  knights  and  squires  of  the  king's  body, 
were  collected  in  groups  over  the  earthen 
floor.  Beside  a  rude  bench  or  table  on 
which  lay  his  helm  and  truncheon,  stood 
the  tall,  manly  figure  of  King  Edward ; 
his  regular  and  beautiful  features  set  off  to 
admiration  by  the  flowing  curls  that  hung 
over  the  steel  gorget  and  gold  collar  tliat 
adorned  Ms  inlaid  suit  of  mail.  On  a  settle 
near  the  table  lay  one  of  the  monarch’s  iron 
gloves,  or  gauntlets,  and  he  was  in  the  act 
of  remoNing  the  other,  when  the  group  ot 
captives  entered  the  chamber,  and  Sir 
Richard  Crofts  starting  forward,  followed 
by  his  guarded  prisoner,  fell  on  Ms  knee 
before  the  king,  atsd,  in  the  qu-aint  phrase 
of  the  day,  offered  his  captive  to  the 
royal  clemency  and  acceptance. 

“Knowest  thou  the  punishment  of 
traitors,  sirrah  ?’’  demanded  the  king,  as  he 
turned,  ftowningly,  towards  the  young 
prince,  as  with  chained  hands  he  stood, 
with  folded  arms,  calmly  simveying,  for  the 
;  first  and  only  time,  tlie  man  '^'hose  ambi¬ 
tion  had  deprived  his  father  of  liberty,  and 
himself  of  his  inheritance. 

Before,  however,  the  youth  could 
reply  to  the  tannt  of  the  king,  Margaret 
stepped  forward,  and  boldly  confronting  her 
I  triumphant  enemy,  said,  with  flashing  eyes, 
I  “  That  answer  was  given  on  the  oloina 
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of  Wakefield,  on  thy  father's  headless 
trunk.” 

“Aye,  she- wolf  of  France!  and  in  the 
savage  murder  of  my  brother  Rutland. 
But  peace,  and  let  thy  cub  answer  his 
master,”  retorted  the  king. 

“  My  master,  dastard  slave  I”  cried  the 
prince,  striding  to  witliln  a  foot  of  Edward's 
person,  and  confronting  him  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  gaze,  “down  on  thy  knees,  and, 
felon-like,  crave  mercy  of  thy  sovereign's 
sou,  tby  lawful  master — down  1” 

“  Back,  forward  whelp,’’  replied  Edward, 
“nor  dare  to  bandy  words  witli  me; 
how  dar’st  thou,  beardless  boy,  invade 
my  land,  and  turn  her  smiling  pence  to 
bloody  war?  Answer,  presumptuous  slave!'’ 

“To  wrench  from  thy  usurping  hand 
my  father's  crown,  and  my  inheritance. 
Dost  hear!  I  came  to  give  thy  carrion 
carcass  to  the  kites,  and  crown  each  city 
gate  within  my  realm  with  heads  of 
traitors!” 

During  the  brief  colloquy  of  the  king 
and  prince,  Gloucester,  Clarence,  and  a  few 
kniglits  near,  who  stood  behind  and  on 
either  side  of  the  dauntless  prisoner,  played 
nervously  with  their  dagger  hilts,  imd,  as 
young  Edward  concluded,  the  king,  who 
had  beeen  pulling  off  his  glove,  incensed  at 
the  audacity  of  his  captive,  dashed  his  iron 
gatmtlct  in  h'ls  face,  cxclsuming,  “  Out,  pre¬ 
sumptuous  caitiff,  and  Icom  obedience!” 

With  such  force  was  the  stroke  delivered, 
that  the  prince  recoiled  a  few  steps  from 
the  weight  of  the  blow  that  covered  his 
countenance  with  hlood ;  but,  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  and  rage,  he  gathered 
up  his  fetters,  and  swinging  the  heavy  links 
over  his  head,  strode  back  to  the  king,  and 
crj'ing,  “  Dishonoured  and  unknightly 
coward  I”  was  in  the  act  of  bringing  the 
chains  down  on  Edward's  head,  when 
Gloucester's  doublc-bladed  misericordi,  or 
dagger,  glanced  fur  an  instant,  as  it  flashed 
firom  its  scabbard  into  the  prince's  heart ; 
at  the  same  moment,  Clarence,  Vaughan, 
Catesby,  and  others,  buried  their  weapons 
in  his  breast 

The  whole  act  was  so  rapid,  that  Margaret 
had  only  time  to  bust  from  her  guards  and 
reach  the  spot  ns  her  brave  boy  fell,  with¬ 
out  a  word  or  a  groan,  dead  at  her  feet. 
Gloucester,  who.se  savage  nature  was  roused, 
raised  his  dagger,  aud  would  have  plunged 
it  into  her  breast,  but  the  king  dashed  the 


weapon  from  his  hand,  as  the  distracted 
mother,  in  the  wildest  agony  of  grief,  fell 
down  by  the  body,  and,  wiping  tlie  bloody 
face  with  her  mantle,  kissed  the  still  warm 
lips  of  her  gallant  boy,  pouring  out  her 
sorrow  in  the  wildest  notes  of  sorrow  and 
despair. 

“  Wo  hear  that  Somerset  and  the  prior, 
with  other  men  of  note,  have  fled  to  sanc¬ 
tuary,”  observed  the  king,  indifferently  look¬ 
ing  over  a  paper  he  unwound  from  his  trun¬ 
cheon  “  go,  Gloucester,  drag  them  forth; 
should  the  monks  rebel,  fire  their  church 
and  hong  the  sacristan,  for  a  warning ;  as 
for  the  rebels,  off  with  their  heads.  Away ! 
Lead  Carey,  'Tresham,  and  the  others  to  the 
block.” 

Upon  hearing  this  fearful  order,  Gertrude 
darted  from  the  side  of  her  husband,  and 
falling  at  Edward’s  feet,  folded  her  hands, 
and,  in  the  abaodonment  of  grief,  besought 
him,  by  all  his  hopes  of  mercy,  to  spare  her 
husband— conjuring  him,  by  his  mother’s 
love,  the  affection  of  his  queen,  by  good 
men's  prayers,  by  Heaven's  eternal  bless¬ 
ing,  to  have  pity  on  her  hapless  state,  and 
give  her  back  her  lord,  her  life,  her  bus 
band,  till,  exliansted  with  the  emotions  of 
her  pleading,  she  sank  speechless  .at  his 
feet.  Edward,  who  had  kept  his  ej’e  on 
the  gronp  of  prisoners  as  they  passed  out 
to  execution,  and  who  sat  noting  with  hit 
fingers  on  the  table,  os  his  ear  caught  the 
succession  of  dull,  heavy  strokes  without — 
suddenly  rose,  and  said,  with  a  mocking 
smile,  that  made  Gertrude  spring  with 
beaming  happiness  to  her  feet — 

“  'TLs  meet  so  fair  a  pleader  should  have 
a  spouse.  Bid  the  doomsmau  bring  bock 
the  traitor.” 

The  fervent  blessing  with  which,  in  the 
devotion  of  her  heart,  she  thanked  the 
king  for  his  clemency,  had  liardly  passed 
her  lips,  when,  turning  to  meet  the  ad¬ 
vancing  person  of  her  husband,  she  en- 
'  countered  the  blood-stained  figure  of  the 
executioner,  holding  aloft,  and  directly  in 
her  face,  the  severed  head  of  her  lover. 
The  eyes  were  still  open,  and  the  lips  yet 
quivering,  as  the  ghastly  trophy  of  ven¬ 
geance  was  exposed  to  her  view.  For  a 
moment,  Gertrude  hardly  understood  the 
horrid  sight ;  but  meeting  the  grim  smile 
of  the  king,  she  comprehended  the  whole 
reality.  Pressing  her  hands  convulsively 
on  her  heart,  she  gave  one  piercing  shriek, 
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and  Kinking  slowly  down  to  the  earth,  hy 
the  side  of  the  wailing  Margaret,  buried 
her  face  in  her  bridal  robes,  and  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  grief,  while  the  doomsman, 
pitching  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the 
room,  went  forth  to  complete  the  bloody 
history  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury. 


AN  INFALLIBLE  RECIPE  FOR 
MAKING  POOR  RELATIONS. 

Now,  listen,  good  readers !  We  intend 
presenting  you  with  the  recipe  which  has 
so  long  been  in  use  for  producing  that 
well-known  and  highly-flavoured  domestic 
sauce,  daily  swallowed  by  every  family  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  labelled,  “  Poor 
Relations." 

We  confess  it  is  an  ungracious  task  we 
have  undert.akcn,  and  the  female  shes 
who  are  to  form  the  staple  of  our  com¬ 
ments  will  scarcely  thank  us  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  so  boldly  to  the  public  gaze  their 
poverty  of  mind,  body,  and  estate ;  never¬ 
theless,  since  our  object  in  writing  is  simply 
an  endeavour  to  point  out  some  effectual 
and  practical  means  of  remedying  this 
great  social  evil,  and  to  help  stay  this 
de.adly  plagtie,  which  is  fastening  on  the 
very  vitals  of  our  middle-class  domestic 
circles,  we  shall  dare  to  seem  cruel,  that 
we  may  prove  ourselves  kind.  And,  be¬ 
hold  !  we  spread  before  the  eyes  of,  we 
hope,  an  attentive  audience,  a  bundle  of 
faded  finery,  worn  too  long  in  our  presence 
for  us  to  mistake  its  identity,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  of  whom,  in  her  youth,  it 
might  most  truthfully  have  been  said, 
“  She  was  the  tender  and  delicate  woman 
among  you  who  would  not  adventure 
to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground, 
for  delicateness  and  tenderness.’’  How  has 
•ho  fallen  from  this  high  estate  ?  Are  her 
•ins,  think  ye,  more  in  number,  or  greater, 
than  those  of  her  more  fortunate  sisters  ? 
We  trow  not  Explain,  then,  why  this 
negative  position — this  painfully  hopeless, 
perfectly  aimless  and  helpless  condition — to 
which  she  is  reduced  ?  Ought  any  human 
being,  not  absolutely  an  idiot,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  the  full  use  of  all  her  limbs,  to  be 
placed  in  such  an  attitude  ?  Shame  upon 
that  system,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  which 
produces  such  miserable  results ;  and  woe 
be  to  the  yoimger  branches  of  the  present 


generation  if  they  read  not,  in  the  sorrows 
of  these  solitary  and  unhappy  women,  the 
fate  inevitably  laid-up  in  store  for  those 
who  are  contented  to  feed  in  youth  upon 
the  windy  food  of  modem  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  sit  under  the  shadow  of  that 
deadly  Upas,  “  waiting-to-be-married 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  within  the  last 
few  years,  poor  (female)  relations  have 
multiplied  and  not  replenished,  but  im¬ 
poverished,  the  earth  exceedingly;  nor 
need  this  be  a  subject  of  the  least  sur¬ 
prise— our  population  has  marvellously 
increased  ;  in  trade,  competition  is  greater, 
and  the  profits  on  business,  if  not  smaller 
than  they  were  some  fifty  years  ago,  are 
yet  subject  to  innumerably  more  claims ; 
while,  as  to  professional  men,  not  only  is  a 
greater  amount  of  labour  extracted  from 
them  than  was  expected  from  their  fathers, 
but  the  remuneration  offered  in  return  is 
decidedly  less ;  while  children,  of  all  grades 
of  society,  are  being  reared  in  the  midst  of 
great  luxury  and  extravagance,  and  the 
most  erroneous  impressions  are  fostered 
with  regard  to  labour  or  exertion  of  any 
description  ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
young  girls  are  now  being  taught  that,  to 
sit  still  and  look  pretty,  is  one  of  the 
highest  recommendations  of  a  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that,  in  certain  quarters,  a  new  light  is 
dawning  upon  men's  minds  about  female 
labour.  This  ray  may  bo  very  faint,  so 
dim,  indeed,  that  it  is  scarcely  visible  even 
to  those  whose  eager  eyes  have  watched  the 
social  horizon  for  a  lengthened  pcrioil; 
but  we  believe  the  night  must  be  well- 
nigh  spent,  and  the  day  at  hand,  when 
women  will  arise  from  their  long  sleep  of 
idleness,  and  work  out  for  themselves  an 
independent  and  honourable  position. 

Is  it  not  true  that  pater/amilias  is  in¬ 
quiring  much  oftener  than  he  of  the  last 
generation — and  inquiring  too  with  fear 
and  trembling — what  is  to  be  the  ultimata 
fate  of  his  daughters,  should  they,  as  in  the 
common  order  of  nature  they  will,  survive 
him?  Is  it  any  marvel  that  he  some¬ 
times  groans  within  himself  when  he  re¬ 
members  it  is  no  inconsiderable  sum  which 
he  must  save  if  he  intends  to  portion  off 
his  daughters  and  place  them  in  a  position 
somewhat  equivalent  to  that  in  which  they 
have  moved  in  early  life  ?  Who  has  ftdled 
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to  notice  the  paltry  meannesses  and 
niggardly  contriv.ances  which  such  a  course 
has  inevitably  introduced  and  entailed 
upon  innumerable  families?  What  do- 
nothing,  un-wanting-anything,  care-for- 
nsiught  women  dwell  in  such  homes ;  poor, 
pale,  puny,  listless,  saddened  creatures,  who, 
twenty  to  one,  will  fool  away  both  them¬ 
selves  and  their  money  ns  soon  ns  their 
hour  of  emancipation  arrives. 

But  do  fathers  and  mothers  for  one 
moment  delude  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  such  is  a  natural  or  happy  condition 
for  any  human  being  ?  or  that  tlieir  daugh¬ 
ters,  when  young,  have  had  no  dtiy-dreains, 
n9  panting  after  action,  or  aspirations  after 
active  work,  or  longings  for  a  change  of 
both  scenery  and  liices  ?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  exp(?ct  one  branch  of  a  family,  merely 
on  account  of  sc.\,  to  bo  totally  destitute 
of  hopes,  wishes,  or  claims,  and  to  be  for 
ever  giving  up,  and  giving  way,  and 
sitting  still,  when  other  members  of  the 
same  circle,  possessed  of  no  greater  faculties 
for  enjoyment,  and  endowed  with  no 
larger  capacity  for  receiving  happiness, 
are  blessed  with  every  facility,  and  encou¬ 
raged  in  every  conceivable  manner  to 
enter  the  arena,  and,  by  continual  struggles 
with  their  compeers,  gather  strength, 
comeliness,  renown,  and  money  to  boot, 
which,  if  it  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  also 
the  source  of  nearly  every  conceivable  good? 

But  to  return  to  the  recipe.  We  take  a 
family,  all  branches  of  which,  up  to  a  ccr- 
twn  age,  are  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner;  their  privileges,  duties,  studies, 
are  alike ;  but  at  a  given  period  the  boys, 
who,  until  that  hour,  have  not  evineed 
the  slightest  superiority  in  perception,  or 
exhibited  greater  aptitude  for  receiving 
knowledge,  arc  suddenly  removed,  and 
enter  ujjon  a  course  of  study,  which,  from 
long  experieni«,  is  well  known  to  brace  the 
mind,  produce  accuracy  of  judgment,  and 
give  a  considerable  insight  into  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  after-life ;  the  girls,  Sn  the  contrary, 
remain  in  the  lowland.^if  elementaries  for 
some  three  or  four  ycai  s  more,  after  which 
they  arc  advanced  into  the  prcttinesscs  of 
certain  frivolities,  better  known  under  the 
general  head  of  “  accomplishments but, 
as  nothing  under  the  existing  regime  is 
accomplished,  tinished,  or  completed,  wo 
must  bo  allowed  to  consider  that  term  ab¬ 
surdly  inappropriate.  Nothing  is  thorough 


in  the  course  of  education  through  which 
girls,  in  the  present  day,  are  hastily 
dragge<l ;  where  half,  like  so  many  miser¬ 
able  turkeys,  are  crammed  and  choked 
with  but  the  husks  of  knowledge,  contain¬ 
ing,  alas !  only  here  and  there — and  that, 
as  it  were,  by  chance — a  bare  grain  of 
wisdom ;  and  doomed  with  an  indecent 
haste,  before  they  are  cither  fattened  or 
fed — and  not  unfrequently  before  even  this 
scanty  meal  is  half-digested — to  be  brought 
at  an  early  age,  as  actors  upon  a  stage 
where  folly  and  ignorance  as  certainly  con¬ 
tain  within  themselves  the  germs  of  sorrow 
and  disgrace  ns  that  day  succeeds  night ; 
and  the  result  of  such  a  system  of  training 
is  what  ? — nothing  less  than  this,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  women,  in 
England  alone,  arc,  when  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  the  most  helpless,  the 
most  miserable,  -jmd  the  most  pitiable  of 
all  created  beings. 

Then,  unfortunately,  a  notion  has  been 
carried  abroad  (and  fostered  and  hugged 
with  such  care,  that  it  is  considered  a  sort 
of  sacrilege  to  attack  the  idea)  that  no  occu¬ 
pation  is  so  fitted  for  woman  in  general, 
and  for  broken-down  gentlewomen  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  that  of  teaching ;  in  consequence 
of  which  nearly  every  distressed  lady  joins 
the  ranks  of  that  already  innumerable 
army  of  martyrs,  and  quietly  and  uncom¬ 
plainingly  marches  under  its  banner  of  so- 
called  gentility,  without  a  question  ns  to 
her  capacities  for  undertaking  the  duties 
of  that  service,  or  witlibut  one  thought 
about  the  fitness  of  the  occupation  for  her. 
But  we  have  a  very  strong  idea  on  this 
point — namely,  that  certain  characters  can 
fulfil  certain  missions  with  pleas^ire,  profit,' 
and  credit  to  themselves  and  their  profes¬ 
sion,  for  which  work  they  are  expressly 
fitted,  and  for  that  work  alone;  but  that 
every  woman  has  a  call  to  ho  a  teacher, 
we  think  to  bo  about  as  reasonable  a 
doctrine  as  if  wo  were  to  soy  that  every 
woman  can,  if  she  desires,  prove  a  Rosa 
Bonheur  or  a  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

A  very  sensible  dressmaker  was  observ¬ 
ing  to  us,  the  other  day,  that  if  all  the 
young  girls  and  apprentices  who  learned 
their  business  were  to  become  proficients 
ill  the  craft,  more  than  half  the  milliners 
and  dressmakers  in  London  would  have 
been  ruined  and  compelled  to  close 
their  houses  long  ago.  But  since  only  a 
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ibnn  the  bulk  of  our  governess  population ; 
and  the  best  course  we  can  now  pursue,  is 
to  gather  information  on  the  point  from 
orerjr  qmirtcr;  and  we  should  feel  obliged 
by  any  of  our  readers  "corresponding  witlt 
us  on  tliis  highly  important  question,  and 
by  tlicir  giving  us  their  views  and  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  matter. 

M.  S.  R. 


Cooktrg,  ^ukling,  imb  ^rtstrbing. 

NEW  YEAR  AND  CHRISTMAS  RECIPES 

FOR  CAKES,  PUDDINGS,  PRESERVES, 

JELLIES,  Ac. 

CnBiKrMAS  Caki — Five  tcacupfals  of  flour,  one 
of  butter,  melted,  one  of  cream,  one  of  treacle,  one 
of  brown  suaar,  two  eggs,  one  ounce  of  powdered 
ginger,  hiilf  a  pound  of  raisins,  chopped,  four 
tsaapooufuls  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with 
a  UblespnonfUI  ot  vinegar.  Vinegar  and  soda 
last.  Bake  two  hours  iu  a  slow  oven. 

Nicx  GixoaRBU^Ai) _ Three  pounds  of  floor, 

six  ounces  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  the  beat 
powdered  ginger,  one  ounce  of  corrawar  seeds, 
ground,  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  pepper,  two  pounds 
of  treacle,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  largo 
taaapoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  in  boiling 
water.  Butter  and  treacle  both  melted.  Bake 
iu  a  slow  oven  for  two  and  a  half  hoars. 

A  Dllhi  Pupdixo. — Take  tlireeorfonr apples, 
pore,  and  core,  and  boil,  as  if  for  apple-sauce, 
with  nutmeg,  a  little  lemon  and  sugar  to  taste, 
with  six  ounces  of  currants,  nicely  waslied. 
Have  ready  a  good  suet  emst,  roRed  out  tidn, 
spread  the  ajiples  over  the  paste,  then  sprinkle 
the  currants,  und  roll  it  up  pn>perly,  closing  the 
ends,  and  bml  It  ns  a  Jam-padding. 

SooTCB  Buuad. — One  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
flour,  three-quarters  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of 
butter,  essence  of  lemua  to  taste.  Bake  twenty 
minutes  Iu  rather  a  slow  oven. 

Noteau  CkKAK _ Dissolve  one  ounce  and  a 

half  of  isinglasa;  add  two  lemons,  and  as  ranch 
soyean  aa  pleasant  to  taste.  Add  snfllclent  cream 
to  flil  yonr  mould,  and  whisk  it  well. 

Lxmox  Mince _ Squeexc  two  large  lemons, 

boil  the  peel  till  tender  enough  to  best  to  amish, 
tlx  large  apples,  hslf  a  pound  of  snet,  one  pound 
of  currants,  hslf  s  pound  of  sugar,  and  candied 
flrnit  aa  for  other  mince  pies. 

To  MAKE  RuCBARB  WINE  EqUAL  tO  CHAM- 
PAOKE.  —  Take  forty-eight  quarts  of  V'ictorla 
rhubarb,  cut  into  short  pieces,  add  thirty-two 
quarts  of  cold  water,  let  it  stand  forty-eight 
hours,  drain  the  rhubarb  well  from  tlie  liquor 
tlirough  a  slere;  put  threo  and  a  half  pounds  of 
Iniup.sugar  to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  put  it  into 
a  cask,  and  when  done  fermenting,  ndd  a  bottle 
of  the  best  gin  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass; 
bung  the  cask  well  up,  let  it  stand  six  months, 
and  then  bottle  it;  let  the  corks  be  well  tied 
down ;  if  kept  for  more  than  twelve  months  they 
Should  be  w  ired. 

Jam  made  with  Caxrots  to  besexulr  Apricot 

Jam _ Wash  and  scrape  the  carrots  clean  (they 

should  be  the  young  ones),  cut  tlicm  Into  round 
pieces;  put  tliem  into  a  stewpan,  Jnst  cover 


tluEB  with  water,  and  shat  the  lid  close ;  let  them 
simmer  until  p^eetly  soft,  then  strain  thm 
through  a  hair  sieve ;  to  every  pound  of  pulp  pnt 
a  pound  of  pounded  sugar;  skim  well,  and  boil  it 
up  once,  stirring  It  all  the  time.  When  oold,  add 
the  rind  of  one  lemon  and  the  joioe  of  two  to  each 
pound  of  pulp,  and  a  few  bitter  almonds.  Put  in 
|K)is,  and  keep  dry;  It  will  keep  for  montha,  if 
two  table-Bpooufals  of  brandy  be  added.  The 
cost  it  about  9d.  to  lOd.  a  pot,  at  the  present  rata 
of  sugar. 

VicToau  Bons.— To  one  egg  well  beaten,  add 
two  ounces  of  grated  loaf  sugar;  beat  U;  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  ground  rice,  two  ounces  of 
butter  well  worked  In,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
currantis  tome  pieces  of  candlod  |>efl,  and  aa 
ranch  flour  at  will  make  It  of  such  a  eomdstenee 
to  enable  you,  with  bands  well-flonred,  to  roll 
into  seven  round  balls.  Bake  directly. 

Lemon  Bl.vm’Manoe _ Have  ready  a  quart  of 

new  milk  in  .a  Jog,  make  a  custard  of  the  yolks 
of  four  Urge  eggs,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  milk  in 
the  Jug ;  pour  it  into  a  large  bowl ;  put  three 
ounces  of  ground  riee,  tliree  ounces  of  grated 
lump  tngnr,  one  ounce  and  a  lialf  of  fresh  butter, 
and  half  the  remaining  milk  into  a  saucepan, 
wltli  the  rind  of  a  Ibmon ;  let  it  boll  till  it  ii  quite 
tliick  and  stiff;  stir  it  continaally.  When  done, 
pour  it  into  the  bowl  where  the  eustsrd  is,  mix¬ 
ing  both  well  together.  Take  half  an  ounce  ol 
Nelson  gslatine,  with  the  rest  of  the  milk,  let  it 
stand  npon  the  stove  sud  dissolve;  boil  a  Bihsote 
or  two,  stir  carefully  into  the  bowl,  with  three 
ounces  of  lump  sugnr.  When  cold,  squeeze  in 
the  Juice  of  two  large  lemons,  and  ponr  Into  a 
mould ;  keep  the  lemon  peel  in  till  poured  out ; 
set  the  mould  into  a  pen  of  oold  water  till  wasted. 
If  it  is  warm  weatlier,  add  more  gelatine.  Use 
eggs  that  have  tlie  richest  looking  yolks;  yea 
may  know  them  by  holding  them  near  a  lighted 
candle.  If  made  properly,  this  sweet  it  very  deli- 
eioua 

Tipst  Cake _ Cnt  e  small  savoy  oaks  in  slices, 

pnt  tliem  Into  s  basin,  and  ponr  some  white  wine 
and  a  little  mni  over.  Let  it  soak  for  a  few 
hours,  put  into  a  dish,  and  terra  with  some 
eustsid  round.  It  may  be  decorated  with  a  few 
blanched  almonds,  or  whipped  cream  and  fruit. 
Or  it  may  be  made  with  small  sponge  cakes,  by 
soaking  them  in  some  white  wine  in  wlilob  some 
currant  Jelly  has  been  dissolved.  Take  twelve  of 
them,  stale,  which  will  cost  sixpence.  .Soak  them 
well,  put  them  In  a  dish,  cover  tliem  with  Jam  or 
Jelly,  and  thus  make  four  layers,  deeorating  the 
top  with  cut  preserved  fruit.  Dish  with  custard 
or  whipped  cream  around. 

Another.— I’onrapint  of  marsala  over  asponge 
cake,  let  it  stand  till  thoroughly  moistened. 
Illancli  and  cut  in  strips  hslf  an  ounce  ot  sweet 
almonds,  stick  them  in  the  cake;  lay  round  it 
some  ratsflaa.  Four  over  the  whole  a  custard, 
made  as  follows :  Boil  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with  • 
bay-leaf,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and  loaf-sugar  to 
taste.  Mix  a  table-spoonful  of  ground  riee  in  a 
teacnpful  of  cold  milk ;  beat  in  the  yolks  of  threo 
eggs;  gradually  mix  it  with  the  boiling  milk; 
stridu,  and  sUr  it  over  a  clear  fire  till  tliick ;  it 
mast  not  boil.  When  cold,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  pour  over  the  cake. 

Mi'Ffin  Pupdino  —Rob  the  tin  mould  with 
butter.  Stick  in  tlie  butter  sultana  or  stoned 
raisins  so  thickly  that  no  part  of  the  mould  bo 
visible,  unless  you  wish  it  to  appear  white  in  parts 
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very  small  profortioo  exliibit  any  taste  or 
talent  for  the  work,  tlieir  numbers,  diou|rh 
great  positively,  arc  remarkably  small 
oomparativciy ;  and  tbe  overplus  Lands, 
thus  tried  and  proved  wanting,  become 
either  ladies'  maids  or  seek  manuid  labour 
of  anotlirr  description. 

Two  reasons  have,  we  believe,  mainly 
oonspirrd  to  bring  about  sneb  a  sensible 
result.  First,  ladies  will  not  employ  dress¬ 
makers  who  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
their  business ;  and  apprentices  l>eing  fully 
persuaded  of  this,  are,  when  they  fed 
themselves  defective  in  taste,  guidi^  by 
oouimon  sense  to  seek  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood ;  and  secondly,  no 
false  pride  hinders  the  unsuccessful  <hms- 
maker  fi^m  accepting  some  different  kind 
of  occupation.  These  two  considerations, 
we  greatly  regret  to  state,  have  little  or  no 
weight  with  the  classes  about  whom  we 
are  now  more  immediately  concerned ;  for 
ladies  arc  decidedly  more  fasddious  about 
the  fashioning  of  ^eir  dresses  than  they 
are  about  the  cultivation  of  their  children's 
bruins,  or  the  direction  given  to  their 
characters  and  tempers;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  governesses  are  eaten  up  with 
that  most  fatal  and  erroneous  notion,  tliat 
any  or  every  description  of  maniud  laboiu' 
is  degrading.  And  the  consequence  natiu*- 
ally  resulting  from  such  miserable  policy 
is,  that  hundreds  of  wcll-bom  women  are 
positively  offering  their  sendees  for  sums 
we  should  be  sishamed  to  name;  and 
whose  life  of  toil  will  uert  only  be  incessant 
and  nneexsing,  but  neither  a  competeiKy 
nor  a  sufficiency  will  ever  bo  realized  upon 
which  to  retire  when  “  the  keepers  of  the 
house  shall  tremble,  and  even  the  grass¬ 
hopper  prove  a  burden." 

No  one,  we  think,  will  deny  this  pro¬ 
position — the  governess  market  is  stocked 
— well-stocked,  over-stocked,  nay,  stocked 
to  repletion.  What  can  be  done  most 
effectually  to  lessen  tlio  numbers  who 
annually  swell  tlteir  ranks  and  lessen  their 
salaries  ?  and  how  can  we  best  better  the 
condition  of  those  ^ters  who,  from  adverse 
circnmstiiuccs  or  an  honourable  feeling  of 
independence,  are  obliged,  or  desire,  to 
earn  their  own  living? 

We  would  suggest,  first,  that  those  women 
only  who  exliibit  any  aptitude  for  tcacliiiig 
sltould  enter  tlio  lists,  and  having  entered, 
should  be  tnuned  thoroughly  in  those 


particular  branches  of  learning  for  which  a 
particular  taste  is  exhibited,  or  talent  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and  let  no  one  woman  condescend 
to  teach  any  studies  so  widely  divided  as 
the  languages  and  drawing,  music  and 
matiiematics. 

What,  we  should  like  to  know,  would  be 
thought,  in  either  of  our  Universities,  of 
the  abilities  of  that  man  who  professed 
himself  prepared  to  receive  chisses  fur  in- 
I  stmetion  in  as  many  different  branches  of 
knowledge  as  are  often,  in  tbe  jiresent  day, 
expected  from  “our  governess?"  It  seems 
to  us,  women  cannot  be  quite  the  fools  they 
are  represented ;  or,  being  fools,  men  cer- 
I  tainly  require  more  from  them  than  they 
I  do  from  one  of  tlieir  own  sex  so  unfortn- 
nately  afflicted. 

One  great  fault  we  do  find  with  you : 
oil,  our  sisters  1  and  that  is  for  not  foUow- 
iiig  Sydney  Smith’s  excellent  advice— 
“  Have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great 
number  of  things,  in  oi^er  to  avoid  the 
I  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of  every  thing.** 
And  reflect,  as  Prof.  Maurice  says,  “  Wo 
are  Mot  to  assume  that,  because  God  has 
bestowed  a  talent,  it  docs  not  neod  cultiva¬ 
tion,  that  it  may  be  left  to  chance,  that  it 
is  sure  to  come/orth  and  exercise  itself  in  a 
reasonable  maimer  whenever  there  is  occa¬ 
sion  for  it.” 

Tlie  next  pyeat  object  to  ho  steadily  kept 
in  view  in  endeavonring  to  ameliorate  tb« 
condition  of  governesses,  is  to  abstract  from 
that  body  as  large  a  number  of  workers  as 
possible,  by  iiitrodncing  to  their  notice  some 
other  eqmdly  suitable  employment ;  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that,  could  a  certain  nnm- 
ber  be  abstracted  from  the  profession,  the 
salaries  of  those  still  working  in  the  cause 
I  of  education  would  be  immediately  raised; 
fur  the  demand,  which  must  necessarily 
remain  nearly  stationary,  would  then  only 
be  answered  by  a  proportioned  reply,  and 
tlic  (slucationnl  market,  instead  of  being, 
i  ns  now,  glutted  with  an  inferior  produce, 
would  contain  only  a  certain  number  ot 
highly-educated  iiftrsons,  whoso  services 
would  command  a  sum  equivalent  to  their 
'  own  intelligence  and  tbe  amount  of  labour 
'  bestowed  upon  their  pupils. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  movement 
I  lies  in  finding  what  is  the  “  suitable  employ- 
I  ineiit"  which  can  be  introduced  to  the  notica 
of  the  daughters  of  half-pay  officers  and 
I  poor  clergymen,  and  the  cIbm  of  girls  who 


■ 
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2S4 _ COOKERY,  PICKLING,  AND  PRESERVING. 

Lar  In  the  mould  alx  or  more  sponge  biscntts;  I  np  In  the  middle.  Take  for  the  half  rounds A 
and  mix  together  two  teacupfuls  of  cream,  four  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  white 
jrolks  of  eggs,  one  glass  of  brandy,  and  sugar.  |  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter  made  stiff 
four  this  into  the  mould  and  boil  it.  Srr\'e  with  'ritli  milk;  roil  and  cutout  intonarrow  strips,  form 
sweet  sauce.  It  can  be  eaten  cold  ns  trifle.  Into  the  aliape  required,  strew  over  grated  sugar. 

Kice  Cake _ A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  Bake  Uicni  a  very  light  colour.  Tlic  apple  jelly  is 

rice,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  made  as  follows Pare,  core,  and  slice  some 
l>ound  of  tincly-powdcrcd  white  sugar,  flve  eggs,  apples,  put  them  Into  a  sance|ian,  pour  water  over 
Bent  all  well  together  till  It  froths;  pour  quickly  them,  boll  slowly  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  strain 
into  a  tin  lined  with  buttered  pajicr;  bake  three-  through  a  mnslin  bag,  taking  care  to  have  the 
quarters  of  an  hour  In  a  moderate  oven.  This  Juice  quite  clear ;  add  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
docs  nicely  for  a  tipsy  cake.  It  mav  be  flavoured  lemon  peel,  and  lemon  juice  to  the  palate.  Take 
with  almond  or  lemon.  '  one  third  of  an  ounce  of  Nelson  gelatine,  let  it 

Velvet  Cream _ One  pint  of  cream,  half  an  dissolve  and  boil;  turn  out,  and  cut  into  pieces 

onuce  of  isinglass;  keep  stirring  it  over  a  fire  when  stiff. 

till  dissolved;  sugar  to  your  taste  rnblied  on  a  Walnut  Ketciicp _ To  half  a  sieve  of  walnut 

lemon.  Take  it  •  If  and  stir  It  till  nearly  cold,  shells  put  two  quarts  of  water,  with  some  salt; 
Then  pour  It  Into  a  dish  that  has  in  it  the  juice  of  h  t  it  stand  In  a  pan  for  ten  days,  then  break  the 
one  lemon  and  two  glasses  of  white  wine.  When  shell  up  in  the  water,  and  let  It  drain  through  a 
well  mixed,  put  it  into  your  mould.  It  is  better  sieve  (put  a  heavy  weight  on  to  express  the 
made  the  day  hs'fore  it  is  required.  jniee);  (hen  put  it  on  the  Are,  and  skim  off  all 

Another _ .Soak  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  scum  that  may  arise.  Now  boll  the  liquor 

isingla.sH  five  minutes  in  a  gill  of  .sherry,  madeira,  with  half  a  pound  of  shalots  and  one  ounce 
or  raisin  wine :  then  dissolve  It  over  the  fire,  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of 
stirring  it  all  the  time.  Hub  the  rind  of  two  popper,  whole,  and  one  ounce  of  garlic.  Let 
lemons  on  six  ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  and  add  it  RH  simmer  till  the  shalots  sink,  then  put  the 
sritli  tlie  juice  to  the  hot  solution,  which  Is  then  liquor  into  a  pan  till  cold;  battle,  and  cork 
to  be  poured  gently  into  a  pint  of  cream.  Stir  closely  and  tie  a  bladder  over.  It  should  stand 
the  whole  until  cold,  and  then  pnt  it  Into  moulds,  six  months  before  using;  should  It  ferment 

Fio  1‘UDDIKO _ Six  ounces  of  tigs  chopped  fine,  during  that  time,  It  must  be  again  boiled  and 

six  ounces  of  suet,  three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  skimmed. 

three  ounces  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  and  a  little  Tomato  Satck. — Take  one  doicn  of  ripe 
DUtmeg.  Boil  it  tliree  hours.  Hour  arrowroot  tomatiws,  put  them  Into  a  stone  jar,  stand  them 
enstard  over  it.  in  a  cool  oven  until  quite  tender.  When  cold, 

Half-pat  PuuDtMG _ Four  ounces  of  suet,  take  the  skins  and  stalks  from  them,  mix  the 

ditto  of  currants,  raisins,  and  bread-crumbs;  pulp  in  tlie  liquor  which  you  w'ill  find  in  the  jar, 
two  tabic-spoonfuls  of  treacle,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  but  do  not  strain  it,  add  two  tcaspoonfuls  of  the 
Mix  well  together,  and  boil  In  a  mould  or  basin  best  powdered  ginger,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
for  two  hours.  Cost,  6d.  or  7d.  head  of  garlic  chopped  fine,  two  table-spoonfuls 

Prenkrved  Phars. — Take  as  many  pears  as  of  vinegar,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  chill  vinegar  on 
yon  requh  r.  and  steam  them  for  Alteen  minutes,  a  little  cayenne  pepper.  Put  Into  small-mouthed 
Then  pare  them,  leaving  them  on  the  stems,  and  sauce  bottles,  sealed.  Kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  It 
•dd  an  equal  weight  of  clarified  sugar.  Boll  will  keep  good  for  years.  It  is  ready  for  use  as 
them  over  a  slow  lire  for  a  short  tixie.  A  little  soon  os  made,  but  the  flavour  is  better  after  a 
sherry.  In  tlie  propoiilon  of  half  a  wine-glassful  week  or  two.  Siionld  it  not  appear  to  keep,  turn 
to  every  ponnd  of  pears,  is  a  great  Improvement,  it  out,  add  more  ginger ;  It  may  require  more  salt 

Pear  Mould _ Cut  pears  into  quarters,  bake  and  cayenne  |R‘pper.  It  is  a  long-tried  receipt, 

them  with  tlie  addition  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  a  great  improvement  to  curry.  The  skins  should 
brown  sugar,  and  water;  wiicn  baked,  lay  the  be  put  into  a  wide. mouthed  bottle,  with  a  little  of 
quarters  into  a  plain  monl-i,  and  pour  over  jelly  the  different  ingredients,  as  they  are  uscfiil  for 
made  of  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  hashes  or  stews. 

raisin  wine,  lemon  peel,  thejuiceofhalfalemon.  Stewed  Tomatoes.  —  Slice  the  tomatoes  Into 
a  little  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine;  a  tinned  saucepan;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
pour  over  when  warm.  and  place  bits  of  butter  over  the  top ;  put  on  the 

Ak  Apple  Jkllv  CnABLOTTE _ Make  a  cake  of  lid  clo.se,  and  stew  twenty  minutes.  After  this, 

bulf  a  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  stir  tliem  frequently,  letting  tliem  stew  till  well 
butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  white  done ;  a  spoonful  or  two  of  vineg.ar  is  an  improve- 
ingar,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  ment.  This  is  excellent  witli  roast  beef  or 
one  egg,  and  a  little  milk ;  bake  in  a  round  shape,  mutton. 

When  cold,  scoop  out  the  middle  and  round  the  To  Hot  White  Ilr.nniNO. — These  herrings  aro 
aides,  leaving  a  good  thickness  all  ronnd,  to  pre-  generally  called  Yannoutli  bloaters.  Take  twelve. 
Tent  breaking.  Now  take  some  of  tlie  scooped,  prepare  tlicm  in  the  usuid  way,  and  warm  them 
ont  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  the  cake ;  pour  over  quite  througli  but  not  more.  Then  take  all  the 
Bafflclcnt  raisin  wine,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  meat  from  the  skins,  and  pick  out  tho  largest 
brandy  to  soak  them  well;  then  a  layer  of  apples,  bones  and  the  roes.  Put  the  meat  into  tho 
which  Iiave  been  sliced,  then  boiled  witli  sugar,  potting  pot,  and  beat  for  a  fewminutes;  then  add 
lemon  peel,  and  a  few  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  a  small  slice  of  butter,  and  beat  till  it  is  smooth. 
Place  round  the  cake  pieces  of  paste  in  the  shape  Season  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  use  more  butter 
of  half  rounds,  another  layer  of  apples  to  fix  them  as  you  continue  to  beat.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
In;  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  flavoured  with  pound  of  butter  is  generally  required  for  twelve 
lemon  juice,  and  sugar  poured  over;  apple  Jelly,  When  done,  press  hard  Into  a  pot,  and  pour 
ent  iuto  small  squares,  piled  on  and  forked  well  clarified  butter  over  them. 
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I  C^i«3S  JLaBfargg. 

T»  Avop  CumtAnnL— “flwmtl—  ti  txttnr 
than  enra/  la  n  anrhiC  a|iplicable  ta 

a  auriatr  af  aaaas  In  tkaaaaral  aawall  aa  tka 
plijaiaal  wartt  Fravatlaa  Baancea  am  faa.- 
feraMa  ft>r  tom  ifioBa>  flrat,  haaaiiaa  tkaranaat 
thraamiMtt  raUa,  aamadlgr^bccaqae  aimpb-BHoa 
ara  hi  »B«lk  (Ba^mfleiant,  wliich  naigM  aatanfl 
if  paatpanait  Bat  IduBotwiah  la  narattB  npan 
1/  chitltiiat ;  aay  ana  wfta  haa  onea  auflettd  fraa 
•  tliaBBaat baungatlaiit  to  leana  haw  tb-ymar 
ba  aaokbad  tWa  wiatir.  Tha  &>IIo«<nc  dkrectiaaa 
ara  rinpla,  but  atHl  ba  fi>iind  dtocti^ : — Can. 
manca  avty,  bcflam  Ibaat  aata  in,  to  tab  tha  bat 
and  kaniia  wtth  otmdatdoe  (aoap  Batinaat)  ;  tUa 
ahaabt  ba  iaaa  alghc  amt  morniinc;  ka^  the 
fcat  aad  baiada  parhcalbrly  dayv  aatac  abmdaat 
frletlaa  after  waahtaiir,  and  taJca  ptaaty  of  axerciaa 
to  promote  atnaAKioa.  It  b  tha  want  of  the 
Uttar.,  aa  mm-h  na  any  other  caoaa,  which  indncea 
chilMaina.  Never  approach  the  tm  immediately 
after  coming  in-daors  from  tha  itoaty  air.  A 
<kippine-rope  afforda  admirable  houae  exercise 
lur  children,  and  arill  effectually  keep  away 
cltHhlaina,  as  well  aa  many  otbar  complaints,  if 
made  timely  use  of.— Jf.  A.  B. 

RKKaDT  Fon  CniLKLAms _ An  excellent  re¬ 

medy  ia  made  by  mixing  toeethcr  in  a  small 
bottla  white  wine,  vinegar,  turpentine,  and  the 
contents  ofan  egg  in  equal  propi^ona  With  this 
tha  chilblains  should  be  rubbed  gently  whenever 
they  are  in  a  state  of  irritatian.  Soaking  the 
ftet  in  warm  water  U  a  bad  practice. — A  Wilton , 
an  Btulthf  Atm. 

CniLBLAiKS  generally  nttedc  the  hands  and 
fast;  but  ara  cured  by  the  same  means  on  what¬ 
ever  part  they  may  appear.  Wlien  the  tlngiiiig 
and  itching  are  first  fblt — a  aura  sign  of  ehllblalna 
—toe  parts,  bands  or  fleet,  ought  to  bo  batheil  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  in  snow,  till  the  sensation 
aubaidea,  then  vrell  dried ;  or  ttaa  following  prs- 
vautlvo  embrocation  may  ba  nsad,  though  tha 
first  nrathad  U  unquestionably  tlio  beac  Taka 
spirits  of  turpentine  one  ounce,  bal.sam  of  com- 
pavia  one  ounee.  Mix  them  together,  rob  tho 
afllcted  po-tn  two  or  threo  timee  a  day  with  a 
portion  of  it. 

Cnxra  at*  naoally  the  result  of  cold,  and 
though  not  B  serious  as  ehUblaina,  ara  very 
datilmaatal  to  daUcato  lunda.  They  leave  the 
true  aUn,  which  h  acutdy  aonsible,  bare,  ruw, 
aod  sera  ;  and  ttina  caaso  iiTitation  and  indom- 
mation.  Thia  may  aliko  occur firom  the  anmmer'a 
baotB  the  cold  of  winter;  and  equally  attack 
tha  Ups,  Ihceaad  lutnda,  or  any  other  port  exposed 
to  haB  or  cold.  For  tho  cure  of  chapped  l^ids, 
taka  three  drachma  of  bole  ammoniac;  thres 
dmehms  of  myrrh,  and  a  drachm  of  white  laad. 
hteseporate  them  with  a  auffleient  quantity  of 
gnera  grease ;  and  with  thU  anoint  the  perte 
iMirtad;  and  wear  wonted  gloves;  or,  take 
nqnh  one  ounce,  litoaege  ons  drachm,  honey 
fbur  ouDcet,  yellow  wax  two  ounces,  oil  of 
I  rosB  six  onneet.  Mix  tho  whole  in  one  well- 
blended  mass  fur  use.  When  the  bands  nro 
I  chapped,  avoid  patting  them  in  water.  To 
>  whiten  the  hands,  and  preserve  them  from  being 
r  chapped,  rub  them  with  a  tallow  candle  before 
■  retiring,  aod  wear  a  pair  of  gloves  through  the 
1  light. 


Cuaw  Fun, — ^Then  ia  no  mure  fruitful  aourca 
of  pulBonary  diauiB  thua  cold  feet.  CoM  feet 
eaauat  poaaibly  occur  if  Ihw  circuIatinB  iu  prw- 
perly  up.  A  acuca  af  caidneu  in  them  te  an 
iadlealtoa  tkat  they  are  sal  suAcieutly  prnteetod 
by  dathaag.  Our  bodtea  ae  atten  over-burdnsd 
wilh  ovoc-cuato  aod  wrappbag  ahawla  while  ear 
Ifanha  are  but  iBgo'fL'eli^  cavered.  Kuw,  thcro 
is  uarbhag  Bara  dminertat  than  ellawing  lact 
tubuenauftBag  and  caU  Ibalth  require  tfaul 
tkey  ahaoN  always  he  warn  and  diy.  b  ha 
batter  B  png  to*  bsHar  mad  shoemaker,  eat 
ItoaietftirpraaervbaByaala  haabb,  than  to  peg 
the  dteUrfbr  curing  yew  after  yon  have  beeuaw 
UL  lhaaaU  some  et  your  past  experience,  and 
yov  wilt  soon  dlaeavcr  thi^  two-thirda  ef  tha 
catds  you  have  aufterod.  from  were  pnahseed  bg 
gating  ecld  and  wet  fleet.  The  Indbins  undcr- 
scaad  them  ftilly.  Ia  ttelr  srigwams  they  always 
lie  dowu  witi,  thafar  feat  to  the  Are.  When  they 
are  travelling  in  cold  weather,  and  arc  compallait 
to  camp  in  the  open  air,  they  dig  a  halo  in  th« 
earth,  in  the  centre  of  wfakb  they  build  a  Ihr^ 
and  then  tia  down  In  a  circle,  each  one  bunging 
hia  legs  Into  the  hole.  In  this  cuatoa  they  have 
the  siinpla  guidance  of  experieacr. 

Cuun  roE  a  Cocan,— Two  ounces  of  linsoed. 
two  ouneet  of  liqnoricwroot,  half  an  ounce  of 
sugar-candy,  half  on  ounce  of  guro-.trabic,  the 
p-cl  and  Juice  of  a  lemoii.  Iloil  la  a  qu-irt  of 
water  very  gently  till  rsduccsl  to  a  pint;  strain  i^ 
and  add  two  tahLe-apoonfuls  of  rum.  Half  a  tea. 
cupful  when  the  cough  iatroublesume,  and  beflon 
going  to  bed. 

To  Cesu  A  Deux _ ^Take  a  tablc-apoonftit  at 

lard,  half  a  teble-aponoftil  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
a  niece  of  roain  as  big  aa  a  hickorj-.nnt  (of  tha 
walnut  kind — a  trifle  larger  tlien  xlnrgs  nntmegV 
and  alnunar  them  together  until  melted.  M 
moket  a  lalve,  which,  when  cold,  may  bo  appliad 
to  a  linen  dotli,  and  lay  it  over  tiM  bum.  If 
immediately  wanted,  spread  it  on  s  clotli  aa  sooa 
as  melted,  it  will  very  soon  cool.  It  haa  bocB 
applied  after  tlic  corroding  effects  of  cliemieal 
poison,  after  a  foot  baa  been  burnt  by  boiling 
sugar,  afttr  severe  scalds;  sint  in  ever}-  case  tha 
snihrer  obtained  perfect  cose  in  ten  or  flfteea 
minutes  after  it «  as  nead.  It  may  be  applied  twa 
or  three  times  a  day,  sr  as  often  os  the  clutti 
becomes  dry. 

To  WAua  POKATCW _ Put  half  a  pint  ef  beat 

icented  olive  ail  and  half  a  pciiad  of  fbeah  lard 
kite  a  Jng.  and  stand  It  beakte  the  fire  to  melt, 
taking  rare  not  to  let  it  get  hot,  and  stirring  aa  ft 
disselvca.  When  In  a  liqnkl  state,  poor  in  flvw 
drops  of  the  aasanttal  oil  at  almunda,  stir  again 
and  empty  It  Into  your  pet.  Stand  it  in  a  cool 
place  until  in  a  eaUd  state,  it  la  then  ready  for 
nso.  ThequantUymayboiBcrcascdordecreaac^ 
in  proportion. 

Ubitish  ScasTiTCTB  won  Tka.— Betony,  If  g». 
thered  when  first  going  to  flower,  haa  the  taatg 
of  tea,  and  cutb  inveterate  heatLxItas. 

To  nurvBirr  tub  Tootkache _ Rsk  well  tha 

teeth  and  gnma  wItt  a  toothkrnah  every  night  am 
going  to  nalng  the  fiawtes  of  auiphur.  Thia  to 
an  excellent  preaervatire  to  the  teeth,  and  void 
of  any  unpleasant  smell. 

Wash  to  Whiten  thb  Nails.— Diluted  snl. 
pliurle  acid,  two  drachms;  tincture  of  myrrh,  one 
drachm ;  spring  water,  four  ounces,  M  ix.  First 
cleanse  with  white  soap,  then  dip  the  fingers  iato 
the  wash. 
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XIX. — THE  CHILD  AT  THE  DHOOK-SIDE. 

“  Thou  wilt  love  her  dearly,"  repeated  I  watching  little  Pearl.  “  Dost  thou  no 
Heater  Prvnne,  as  she  and  the  minister  sat  |  think  her  beantiful  ?  And  see  with  what 
No.  lO;  Vou  VI. 
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natural  skill  she  lias  made  those  simple 
flowers  adorn  her  I  Had  slie  gathered 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  and  rubic«,  in  the 
■wood,  they  could  not  have  become  her 
better.  She  is  a  s[ileBdid  diild!  But  I 
know  whose  bfXHr  she  has !” 

“  Dost  then  know,  Hester,"  eaid  Arthur 
Dimmcsdiile,  with  ■ttw  tinquiet  smile,  “  that 
this  dear  child,  about  always  at 

thy  side,  hath  caused  me  many  an  alerra  ? 
Methought— oh,  Herter,  what  a  thought  k 
that,  and  how  terrible  So  dread  it ! — ^tfaot 
my  own  features  wei-e  partly  repeated  in 
her  face,  and  so  strikingly  that  the  worid 
might  see  them  1  But  aha  is  aaoatly 
thine  I” 

“  No,  no !  Not  mostly !"  answered  the 
mother,  with  n  tender  smile.  “A  fittle 
longer,  and  thon  needest  not  to  be  afraid 
to  trace  whose  child  she  is.  But  how 
strangely  beautiful  she  looks,  witli  those 
wild  tlowers  in  her  hair  I  It  is  as  if  o«e 
of  the  fairies,  whom  wo  left  in  our  dear 
old  England,  had  decked  her  out  to 
meet  us." 

It  was  with  a  feeling  which  neither  of 
them  had  ever  before  experienced,  that 
they  aat  and  watched  Pearl’s  slow  advance. 
In  her  was  visible  tl^c  tie  that  united  them. 
She  hod  been  offered  to  the  world,  these 
seven  years  past,  as  the  living  hiero¬ 
glyphic,  in  which  was  revealed  the  secret 
they  so  darkly  sought  to  hide — all  written 
in  this  symbol — all  phiinly  manifest — had 
there  been  a  prophet  or  magician  skilled 
to  read  the  character  of  flame  I  And  Pearl 
was  the  oneness  of  their  being.  Be  the 
foregone  evil  what  it  might,  bow  oould 
they  doubt  that  their  earthly  lives  and 
future  destinies  were  conjoined,  when  they 
beheld  at  once  the  material  union,  and  the 
spiritual  idea,  in  whona  they  mot,  and  were 
to  dwell  immortally  together.  Thoughts 
like  these — and  perhaps  other  thoughts, 
which  they  did  not  acknowledge  or  delinc 
— threw  an  awe  about  the  child,  as  she 
came  onw-ord. 

“  Let  her  see  nothing  strange  —  no 
p.assinn  nor  eageniess — in  thy  way  of  ac¬ 
costing  her,”  whiqsered  Hester.  “  Onr 
Pearl  is  a  fitful  and  fantastic  little  elf 
sometimes.  Especially,  she  is  seldom 
tolerant  of  emotion,  when  she  does  not 
fully  conii)rehend  tlio  why  and  wherefore. 
But  the  eliild  hath  strong  aflfections.  She 
oves  me,  and  will  love  thee." 


“  Thou  canst  not  think,”  stud  th« 
minister,  glancing  aside  at  Hester  Prynns, 
“  hew  my  heart  dreads  this  interview,  and 
yearns  for  it  I  But,  in  truth,  as  1  nlrcndj 
told  thee,  children  are  not  readily  won  to 
bo  familiar  with  me.  They  will  not  climb 
ray  knee,  nor  prattle  in  my  ear,  nor  answer 
to  ray  smile ;  but  stand  apart,  and  eye  me 
rtratigely.  Even  little  babies,  when  1  t:ike 
tbem  in  my  arms,  weep  bitterly.  Yet 
Pearl,  twice  in  ber  little  lifetime,  hath  hceo 
kind  to  me.  Tbe  first  time — ^thou  knowest 
it  welL  The  last  wm  when  thou  Icdst  her 
with  thee  to  the  house  of  yonder  stem  old 
Governor." 

“  And  thou  didst  plead  so  bravely  in  her 
behalf  and  mine  !”  answered  the  mother. 
“Iwmenibtm  it;  and  so  shall  little  Pearl 
Fear  nothing !  She  may  be  strange  and 
shy  at  first,  but  will  soon  learn  to  love 
thee.” 

By  Ibis  time  Pearl  had  reached  the 
marpn  of  tho  brook,  and  stood  on  tbe 
further  ride,  gazing  silently  at  Hester  and 
the  cletgyinan,  a-ho  still  sat  together  on 
the  mossy  tree-trunk,  waiting  to  receive 
her.  J  net  where  she  bad  paused,  the  brook 
chanced  to  form  a  pool,  so  smooth  and 
quiet  that  it  rafleeted  a  perfect  image  of 
her  little  figure,  with  all  the  brilliant  pic- 
turesqueneas  of  ber  beauty,  in  its  adom- 
mont  of  flowers  and  wreathed  foL'age,  hut 
more  refined  and  spiritualized  than  the 
reality.  This  image,  so  nearly  identical 
with  the  fiviag  Pearl,  seemed  to  communi- 
catc  soenewbart  of  its  oam  riiadowy  and  iu- 
t.angiUe  qnaistT  to  the  child  herself.  It 
was  Strang  the  way  in  which  Pearl  stood, 
looking  so  steadfastly  at  them  through  the 
dim  u^itna  of  tho  forest  gloom  ;  herself; 
meanwhile,  all  glorified  with  a  ray  of  sun- 
riiiiK,  tfasd  was  attracted  thitherward  os 
by  a  certain  sympathy.  In  the  brook  be¬ 
neath  stood  another  child — another  and 
the  same — with  likeadse  its  ray  of  golden 
light.  Hester  felt  herself,  in  some  indistinct 
and  tnntaliring  manner,  estranged  from 
Pearl ;  ns  if  the  child,  in  her  lonely  ramble 
through  the  forest,  ha<l  strayed  out  of  tho 
sphere  in  which  she  and  her  mother  dwelt 
together,  and  was  now  vauily  seeking  to 
return  to  it. 

There  was  both  truth  and  oiTor  in  tho 
impression ;  tho  child  and  mother  wer# 
estranged,  l)Ut  throug'a  Heiter's  fault,  not 
Pearl's.  Since  tlie  latter  narabled  from 
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her  side,  another  iumstc  had  bcsn  admitted 
within  Uio  circle  of  the  mother’s  feelings, 

I  tnd  so  modified  the  aspect  of  them  all, 
i  that  Pearl,  the  returning  wanderer,  could 
not  find  her  wonted  place,  and  hardly 
knew  where  she  was. 

'*  I  have  a  strange  fancy,”  observed  the 
I  sensitive  minister,  “  that  this  brook  is  the 
^  boundary  between  two  worlds,  and  that 
:  thou  Ciuist  never  meet  thy  Pearl  again. 

;  Or  is  she  an  elfish  sp’uut,  who,  as  the 
i  legends  of  our  childhood  taught  us,  is  for- 
bidilcu  to  cross  a  running  stream  ?  Pray 
hasten  her ;  for  this  delay  has  already  im¬ 
parted  a  tremor  to  mj'  nerves.” 

“  Come,  dciircst  child  1”  said  ITester,  cn- 
cocragingly,  and  stretching  out  both  her 
arms.  *•  How  slow  thou  art  1  When  hast 
thou  been  so  sluggith  before,  now  ?  Here 

Ib  a  friend  of  mine,  who  must  be  thy  friend 
also.  Thou  wilt  have  twice  as  much  lore, 

I  henceforward,  as  thy  mother  alone  could 
give  thee.  Leap  across  tlie  brook,  and 
come  to  us.  Thou  const  leap  like  a  young 
deer.” 

Pearl,  without  responding  in  any  manner 
to  these  honey-sweet  expressions,  remained 
on  the  other  side  of  the  brook.  Now  she 
fixed  lier  bright  wild  eyes  on  her  mother, 
now  on  the  minister,  and  now  included 
them  both  in  the  somo  glance;  as  if  to 
detect  and  explain  to  herself  the  relation 
which  they  boro  to  one  another.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason,  os  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  felt  the  child’s  eyes  upon 
himself,  his  liand — with  that  gesture  so 
habitual  as  to  have  become  involuntary — 
stole  over  his  hcait.  At  length,  assuming 
a  lingular  air  of  authority.  Pearl  stretched 
out  her  baud,  with  tlie  small  forefinger  ex¬ 
tended,  nud  pointing  evidently  towards  her 
mother’s  breast.  And  beneath,  in  the 
mirror  of  the  brook,  there  was  the  flower- 
girdled  and  sunny  image  of  little  Pearl, 
pointing  her  small  forefinger  too. 

“  'Phou  strange  child,  why  dost  thou 
not  come  to  me  ?  ’’  exclaimed  llester. 

Pearl  still  pointed  with  her  forefinger, 
and  a  frown  gathered  on  her  brow— the 
more  impressive  from  the  childish,  the 
almost  baby-like  aspect  of  the  features  that 
conveyed  it.  As  her  mother  still  kept 
beckoning  to  her,  and  arraying  her  face  in 
a  lioliday  suit  of  unaccustomed  smiles,  the 
child  stamped  her  foot  with  a  yet  more 
imperious  look  and  gesture.  In  the  brook, 


again,  was  the  fantastic  beauty  of  the 
image,  witli  its  reflected  frown,  its  pointed 
linger,  and  imperious  gesture,  giving  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  aspect  of  little  Pearl. 

“  Hasten,  Pearl,  or  I  shall  bo  angry  with 
thee!”  cried  Hester  Prynne ;  who,  liow- 
ever  inured  to  such  behaviour  on  the  elf- 
child's  part  at  other  seasons,  was  naturally 
anxious  for  a  more  seemly  deportment  now. 
“  Leap  across  the  brook,  naughty  child, 
and  run  hither ;  else  I  must  corns  to 
thee !  ” 

Put  Pearl,  not  a  whit  startled  at  her 
mother’s  threats,  any  more  than  mollified 
by  her  intreaties,  now  suddenly  hurst  into 
a  fit  of  passion,  gesticulating  violently,  and 
throwing  her  small  figure  into  tlie  most 
extravagant  contortions.  She  accompanied 
this  wild  outbreak  with  piercing  slincks, 
which  the  woods  reverberated  on  all  sides ; 
so  that,  alono  as  she  was  in  her  childish 
and  mireasonablo  wrath,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
hidden  multitude  were  lending  her  their 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  Seen  in 
the  brook,  once  more,  was  tlio  shadowy 
wrath  of  Pearl’s  image,  crowned  and 
girdled  writh  flowers,  but  stamping  its  foot, 
wildly  gesticulating,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  still  pointing  its  small  forehugcr  at 
Hester’s  bosom. 

“  I  see  what  ails  the  child,”  whi.^pered 
Hester  to  the  clergyman,  and  turning  pale 
in  spite  of  a  strong  clTort  to  conceal  lier 
trouble  and  annoyance.  “  Cliildren  will 
not  abide  any,  the  slightest,  change  in  the 
accustomed  aspect  of  things  that  arc  daily 
before  their  eyes.  Pearl  rilisses  sometlimg 
which  she  lias  always  seen  me  wear  1” 

“  I  pray  you,”  auswered  the  minister, 
“if  thou  hast  any  means  of  pacifvirig  the 
child,  do  it  forthwith !  Save  it  were  the 
cankered  wTath  of  an  old  witeh,  like 
Mistress  Ilibbius,”  added  he,  attempting  to 
smile,  “  I  know  nothing  that  I  would  not 
sooner  encounter  than  this  passion  in  aebild. 
In  Pearl’s  yomig  beauty,  as  in  the  wrinkleil 
witch,  it  has  a  preternatural  cliect.  Pacify 
her,  if  thou  lovest  me  1” 

Hester  tamed  again  towards  Pearl, 
with  a  crimson  blush  upon  her  cheek,  a 
conscious  glance  aside  at  the  clergyman, 
and  then  a  heavy  sigh ;  while,  even  before 
she  had  time  to  speak,  the  blush  yielded 
to  a  deadly  pallor. 

I  “  Pearl,”  said  she  sadly,  “  look  down  at 
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thy  feet  1  There — bcfero  thee— on  the 
bitlier  side  of  the  brook  !” 

Tile  cliild  turned  lier  eyes  to  the  point 
indicated ;  nnd  there  Iny  the  scarlet  letter, 
so  close  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
tiiat  the  gold  embroidery  was  reflected 
in  it. 

“  Bring  it  hither !”  said  Hester. 

“  Come  thou,  and  take  it  up  I"  answered 
I’earl. 

“  Was  ever  such  a  child !”  observed 
Hester  aside  to  the  minister.  “  Oh,  1  have 
much  to  tell  tliee  about  her  I  But,  in  very 
truth,  she  is  riglit  as  regards  this  hateful 
token.  I  must  bear  its  torture  yet  a  little 
longer — until  we  shall  have  left  this  region, 
and  look  hack  hither  as  to  a  land  which 
we  have  dreamed  of.  Tlie  forest  cannot 
hide  it !  The  mid-ocean  shall  take  it  from 
my  hand,  and  swallow  it  up  for  ever !" 

With  these  words,  she  advanced  to  the 
margin  ol’  tlio  brook,  took  up  the  scarlet 
letter,  and  fastened  it  again  to  her  bosom. 
Hopefully,  but  a  moment  ago,  as  Hester 
bad  spoken  of  tirowning  it  in  tlie  sea,  there 
was  a  sense  of  inevitable  doom  upon  her 
as  she  thus  received  back  tliis  deadly  sym¬ 
bol  from  tlie  hand  of  fate.  She  had  flung 
it  into  inlinito  space  1  she  had  drawn  an 
hour's  free  breatli !  and  here  again  was  the 
scarlet  misery,  glittcrhig  on  the  old  spot  I 
So  it  ever  is,  wliether  thus  typified  or  no, 
that  an  evil  deed  invests  itself  with  the 
character  of  doom.  Hester  next  gathered 
up  the  heavy  tresses  of  her  hair,  and  con¬ 
fined  them  beneath  her  cap.  As  if  there 
were  a  withering  spell  in  the  sad  letter,  her 
beauty,  tlie  warmth  and  ricluiess  of  her 
womanhood,  departed  like  fading  sunshine ; 
and  a  grey  shadow  seemed  to  fall  across 
tier. 

■Wlicn  the  dreary  change  was  wrought, 
she  extended  her  hand  to  Pearl. 

“  Dost  thou  know  thy  mother  now, 
child.’’’ asked  she  reproachfidly,  but  with 
a  subdued  tone.  “  Wilt  thou  come  across 
tlie  brook,  and  own  thy  mother,  now  that 
she  has  her  shame  upon  her — now  that  she 
is  sad  ?” 

“  Yes ;  now  I  will  I”  answered  the  child, 
bounding  across  the  brook,  and  clasping 
Hester  in  her  arms.  “  Now  thou  art  my 
mother,  indeed  I  and  I  am  thy  little  Pearl.’’ 

In  a  mood  of  tenderness  that  was  not 
usual  with  her,  she  drew  down  her  mother's 
head,  and  kissed  her  brow  and  both  her 


checks.  But  then — ^by  a  kind  of  necessity 
that  always  impelled  this  child  to  alloy 
whatever  comfort  she  might  chance  to  pn 
with  a  throb  of  anpiish— Pearl  put  up  ha 
moutli,  and  kissed  the  scarlet  letter  too. 

“  That  was  not  kind !”  said  Hesta. 
“  When  thou  hast  shown  mo  a  little  love, 
thou  mockest  me." 

“  Why  doth  the  minister  sit  yonder?" 
asked  Pearl. 

“  He  waits  to  welcome  thee,"  replied  ha 
mother.  “  Come  thou,  and  intreat  hii 
blessing.  He  loves  thee,  my  little  Peari, 
and  loves  thy  motker  too.  Wilt  thoe 
not  love  him  ?  Come,  ho  longs  to  greet 
thee !’’ 

Doth  he  love  us  ?’’  said  Pearl,  looking 
up,  with  acute  intelligence,  into  lia 
mother’s  face.  “  Will  he  go  back  with  lu, 
liand  in  hand,  we  three  together,  into  the 
town?” 

“  Not  now,  dear  child,”  answered  Hester. 
“  But  in  days  to  come  ho  will  walk  iionl 
in  Iiand  with  ns.  We  will  have  a  honu 
nnd  fireside  of  our  own ;  nnd  thou  shalt  sit 
upon  his  knee ;  and  he  will  teacli  tha 
many  things,  and  love  thee  dearly.  Thee 
wilt  love  him — wilt  thou  not?’’ 

“  And  will  he  always  keep  his  hand  orei 
his  heart  ?”  inquired  Pearl. 

“  Foolish  child,  what  a  question  is  tlint!'' 
exclaimed  her  mother.  “  Come,  and  ask 
ids  blessing !’’ 

But,  whether  influenced  by  the  jealousy 
that  seems  instinctive  with  every  pettei 
child  towards  a  dangerous  rival,  or  fron 
wliatever  caprice  of  lier  freakish  nature, 
Pearl  would  show  no  favour  to  tlio  clergy¬ 
man.  It  was  only  by  an  exertion  of  forei 
tliat  her  mother  brought  her  up  to  liim, 
hanging  back,  and  manifesting  her  reloo- 
tanco  by  odd  grimaces;  of  which,  ever 
since  her  babyhood,  she  had  possessed  t 
singular  variety,  and  could  transform  ha 
mobile  physiognomy  into  a  series  of  difl■e^ 
ent  aspects,  with  a  new  mischief  in  them 
each  and  all.  The  minbter — painfully 
embarrassed,  but  hoping  that  a  kiss  might 
prove  a  talisman  to  admit  him  into  the 
child’s  kindlier  regards — bent  forward  and 
impressed  one  on  her  brow.  Hereupon, 
Pearl  broke  away  from  her  mother,  and, 
running  to  the  brook,  stooped  over  it,  and 
bathed  her  forehead,  until  the  unwelcome 
kiss  was  quite  washed  off,  and  diffused 
through  a  long  lapse  of  gliding  water. 
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Slie  then  remnined  apart,  silently  watching 
Hester  and  the  clergyman ;  while  they 
talked  together,  and  made  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  were  suggested  by. their  new 
position,  and  the  purposes  soon  to  be  ful¬ 
filled. 

And  now  this  fateful  interview  had  come 
to  a  close.  The  dell  was  to  be  left  a  soli¬ 
tude  among  its  dark,  old  trees,  which,  with 
their  multitudinous  tongues,  would  whisper 
bng  of  what  hod  passed  there,  and  no 
mortal  be  the  wiser.  And  the  melancholy 
brook  would  add  this  other  tale  to  the 
mystery  with  which  its  little  heart  was 
■h'cady  overburdened,  and  whereof  it  still 
kept  up  a  munnuring  babble,  with  not  a 
whit  more  cheerfulness  of  tone  than  for 
ages  heretofore. 

XX. — THE  MINISTEn  IN  A  MAZE. 

As  the  minister  departed,  in  advance  of 
Hester  Prynno  and  little  Pearl,  he  threw 
a  backward  glance,  half  expecting  that 
he  should  discover  only  some  faintly-traced 
features  or  outline  of  the  mother  and  the 
child,  slowly  fading  into  the  twilight  of 
the  woods.  So  great  a  vicissitude  in  his 
life  could  not  ut  once  be  received  as  real. 
But  there  was  Ilester,  clod  in  her  grey 
robe,  still  standing  beside  the  tree-trunk, 
which  some  blast  luid  overthrown  a  long 
antiquity  ago,  and  which  time  had  ever 
since  been  covering  with  moss,  so  that 
these  two  fated  ones,  with  earth's  heaviest 
burden  ou  them,  might  there  sit  down 
together,  and  find  a  single  hour's  rest  and 
solace.  And  there  was  Pearl,  too,  lightly 
dancing  from  the  margin  of  the  brook — 
now  that  the  intrusive  third  person  was 
gone — and  taking  her  old  place  by  her 
mother's  side.  So  the  minister  had  not 
fallen  asleep,  and  dreamed ! 

In  order  to  free  bis  mind  from  this  in¬ 
distinctness  and  duplicity  of  impression, 
which  vexed  it  with  a  strange  disquietude, 
he  recalled  and  more  thoroughly  defined 
the  plans  which  Hester  and  liimself  had 
sketched  for  their  depiirturc.  It  had  been 
determined  between  them,  that  the  Old 
World,  with  its  crowds  and  cities,  offered 
them  a  more  eligible  shelter  and  conceal¬ 
ment  than  the  wilds  of  New  England,  or 
all  America,  with  its  alternatives  of  an 
Indian  wigwam,  or  the  few  settlements  of 
Europeans,  scattered  thinly  along  the  sea¬ 
board  Not  to  speak  of  the  clergyman's 


health,  so  inadequate  to  sustain  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  forest  life,  his  native  gifts,  his 
culture,  and  his  entire  development,  would 
secure  him  a  home  only  in  the  midst  of 
civilization  and  refinement ;  the  higher  the 
state,  the  more  delicately  adapted  to  it 
the  man.  In  furtbcrance  of  this  choice, 
it  so  happened  that  a  ship  lay  in  the  har¬ 
bour;  one  of  these  questionable  cruisers, 
frequent  at  that  day,  which,  without 
being  absolutely  outlaws  of  the  deep,  yet 
roamed  over  its  surface  with  a  remarkable 
irresponsibility  of  character.  This  vessel 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  Spanish 
Main,  and,  within  three  days’  time,  would 
sail  for  Bristol.  Hester  Prynne — whose 
vocation,  as  self-enlisted  Sister  of  Charity, 
had  brought  her  acquainted  with  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  crew — could  take  upon  herself  to 
secure  the  passage  of  two  individuals  and  a 
child,  with  all  tlie  secrecy  which  circum¬ 
stances  rendered  more  than  desirable. 

The  minister  had  inquired  of  Hester, 
with  no  little  interest,  the  precise  time  at 
which  the  vessel  might  be  expected  to  de¬ 
part.  It  would  probably  be  on  the  fourth 
day  from  the  present.  “  That  is  most  for¬ 
tunate!”  he  had  then  said  to  himself. 
Now,  why  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale 
considered  it  so  very  fortunate,  we  hesitate 
to  reveal.  Nevertheless — to  hold  nothing 
back  from  the  reader — it  was  because,  on 
the  third  day  from  the  present,  he  was  to 
preach  the  Election  Sermon  ;  and,  as  such 
an  occasion  formed  an  honourable  epoch 
in  the  life  of  a  New  England  clergyman, 
ho  could  not  have  chanced  upon  a  more 
suitable  mode  and  time  of  terminating  his 
professional  career.  “  At  least,  they  shall 
say  of  me,”  thought  this  exemplary  man, 
“  that  I  leave  uo  public  duty  unperformed, 
or  ill-performed!”  Sad,  indeed,  that  on 
introspection  so  profound  and  acute  as 
this  poor  minister's  should  be  so  miserably 
deceived!  We  have  had,  and  may  still 
have,  worse  things  to  tell  of  him  ;  but 
none,  we  apprehend,  so  pitiably  weak;  no 
evidence,  at  once  so  slight  and  irrefragable, 
of  a  subtle  disease,  that  had  long  since 
begun  to  eat  into  the  real  substance  of  his 
character.  No  man,  for  any  considerable 
period,  can  wear  one  face  to  himself  and 
another  to  the  multitude,  without  finally 
getting  bewildered  as  to  which  may  bo  the 
true. 

The  excHsmeut  of  Mr.  Diraraesdalcis 
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feelings,  as  he  returned  from  his  interview 
with  Hester,  lent  him  nnnccnstomcd  phy- 
Mcal  energy,  and  hurried  him  townward  at 
a  rapid  pace.  The  pathway  among  the 
woods  seemed  wilder,  more  uncouth  with 
its  rude  natural  obstacles,  and  less  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  man,  than  he  remembered 
it  on  his  outward  journey.  But  he  leaped 
across  the  plashy  places,  thrust  himself 
through  the  clinging  underbrush,  climbed 
the  U'cent,  plunged  into  the  hollow,  and  j 
OTercamc,  in  short,  all  the  difiienities  of  the 
track,  with  an  unweariable  activity  that 
astonished  him.  He  could  not  but  rccal  ] 
how  feebly,  and  with  what  frequent  pauses 
for  breath,  he  had  toiled  over  the  same 
ground  only  two  days  before.  As  ho 
drew  near  tlje  town,  ho  took  an  impression 
of  change  from  the  series  of  familiar  ob¬ 
jects  that  presented  themselves.  It  seemed 
not  yesterday,  not  one,  nor  two,  but  many 
days,  or  even  years  ago,  since  ho  had 
quitted  them.  There,  indeed,  was  each 
former  trace  of  the  street,  as  he  remem¬ 
bered  it,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
houses,  with  the  due  multitude  of  gablo- 
pcaks,  and  a  weathercock  at  every  iwint 
■where  his  memory  suggested  one.  Not 
the  less,  however,  came  this  importunely 
obtnjsive  sense  of  change.  The  same  was 
true  as  regarded  the  acquaintances  whom 
be  met,  and  all  the  well-known  shapes  of 
human  life,  about  the  little  town.  They 
♦  looked  neither  older  nor  younger  now ;  the 
beards  of  the  aged  were  no  whiter,  nor 
could  the  creeping  babe  of  yesterday  walk 
on  his  feet  to-day ;  it  was  imimssihlo  to 
describe  in  what  respect  they  diilered  from 


the  lapse  of  years.  The  minister’s  owi 
will,  and  Hester’s  will,  and  the  fate  tbit 
grew  between  them,  had  wrought  tbii 
transformation.  It  was  the  same  town  m 
heretofore;  but  the  same  minister  returned 
not  from  the  forest.  He  might  have  said 
to  the  friends  who  greeted  him — “  I  am 
not  the  man  for  whom  you  take  me !  I 
left  him  yonder  in  the  forest,  withdraws 
into  a  secret  dell,  by  a  mossy  tree-trunk,  and 
near  a  melancholy  brook  I  Go,  seek  yow 
minister,  and  see  if  his  emaciated  hgnrq 
bis  thin  cheek,  his  white,  heavy,  pai» 
■wrinkled  brow,  be  not  flung  down  there; 
like  a  cast-oflf  garment!”  His  friends,  m 
doubt,  would  still  have  insisted  witii  him 
— Thou  art  thyself  the  man  1”  but  the 
error  would  have  been  their  own,  not  hia 
Before  Jlr.  Dimmesdale  reached  home; 
his  inner  man  gave  him  other  evidences  of 
a  revolution  in  the  sphere  of  thought  aad 
feeling.  In  truth,  nothing  short  of  a  totel 
change  of  dynasty  and  moral  code,  in  thg 
interior  kingdom,  was  adequate  to  nccomt 
for  the  impulses  now  communicated  to  the 
unfortunate  and  startled  minister.  At 
every  step  he  was  incited  to  do  some 
strange,  wild,  wicked  thing  or  other,  mill 
a  sense  that  it  would  be  at  once  involua- 
tary  and  intentional ;  in  spite  of  hirnse^ 
yet  growing  out  of  n  profounder  self  tbn 
that  which  imposed  the  impulse.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  met  one  of  his  osvn  dcacorn. 
The  good  old  man  nddrcsied  him  will 
the  pafcmal  affection  and  patriarchal  pfl- 
viloge  which  his  venerable  age,  bis  npriiM 
and  holy  character,  and  his  station  in  the 
ebureh  entitled  him  to  use ;  and,  conjoined 


the  individuals  on  whom  he  had  so  recently  I  with  this,  the  deep,  almost  worsbi  pi.n; 
bestowed  a  parting  gl.mce ;  and  yet  the  respect,  which  the  minister’s  prof  -^i  nal 
minister's  deepest  sense  seemed  to  inform  ^  and  private  claims  alike  demanded.  Nerc: 
him  of  their  mutability.  A  similar  im- j  was  there  a  more  beautiful  example  of  bow 
pression  struck  him  most  remarkably,  as  |  the  majesty  of  age  and  wisdom  may  <  c.- 
he  passed  under  the  walls  of  his  own  port  with  the  obeisance  and  respect  en- 
church.  Tlio  editico  had  so  very  str.angc, '  joined  ui>on  it,  as  from  a  lower  ssX'inl  rank 
and  yet  so  familiar  an  aspect,  that  lilr.  |  and  inferior  order  of  endowment,  tow.n-'i 
Dimmesdale's  mind  vibrated  between  two  j  a  liiglier.  Now,  during  a  conversation  o! 
ideas ;  cither  that  he  had  seen  it  only  in  some  two  or  three  minutes  between  tin 
a  dre.nm  hitherto,  or  that  ho  was  merely  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale  and  this  et- 
dreaming  about  it  now.  ccllent  and  hoary  deacon,  it  was  only  b; 

Tliis  phenomenon,  in  the  various  shapes  the  most  careful  self-control  thatthof  mu 
■which  it  assumed,  indicated  no  external  could  refrain  from  nttering  certain  1 1  ■.- 
change,  hut  so  sudden  and  important  a  phemous  suggestions  that  rose  into  l  ii 
change  in  the  sjiectntor  of  the  familiar  mind,  respecting  the  commnnion-stf  ';>.r 
scene,  that  the  intervening  sj-nco  of  a  single  He  absolutely  trembled  and  turned  pa'*  a 
day  had  operated  on  hi*  consciousness  like  ash^js,  lest  his  tongue  should  wag  it  ell,  'j 
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■ttanince  of  these  horrible  matters,  and 
plead  his  own  consent  f()r  so  doing,  without 
bis  having  fairly  given  it.  And,  even  with 
this  terror  in  his  heart,  ho  could  hardly 
avoid  laughing,  to  imagine  how  the  sanc¬ 
tified  old  p.atriarchal  deacon  would  have 
been  petrilied  by  his  minister’s  impiety. 

Again,  another  incident  of  the  same 
natare.  Hurrying  along  the  street,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Diinmesdalc  encountered  the 
eldest  female  member  of  his  church  ;  a  most 
pious  and  exemplary  old  dame ;  poor, 
widowed,  lonely,  and  with  a  heart  as  full 
of  reminiscences  about  her  dead  husband 
and  chillrcn,  and  her  dead  friends  of  long 
ago,  as  a  burial-ground  is  full  of  storied 
gravestones.  Yet  nil  this,  which  would 
else  have  been  such  heavy  sorrow,  was 
made  almost  a  solemn  joy  to  her  devont 
aid  aoul,  by  religious  consolations  and  the 
truths  of  Scripture,  wherewith  she  had  fed 
herself  continually  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  And  since  Mr.  Dimmcsdalc  had 
taken  her  in  charge,  the  good  grandam's 
chief  earthly  comfort — winch,  unless  it 
had  heon  likewise  a  heavenly  comfort, 
eonld  have  been  none  at  all — was  to  meet 
her  pastor,  whether  casually  or  of  set  pur¬ 
pose,  and  be  refreshed  with  a  word  of  warm, 
fragrant,  heaven-breathing  Gospel  truth, 
from  his  beloved  lips,  into  her  dulle  1,  but 
laptnronsly  attentive  e.tr.  But,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  up  to  the  moment  of  putting  his 
lips  to  the  old  woman’s  car,  Mr.  Dimmes- 
dalc,  as  the  great  enemy  of  souls  would 
have  it,  could  recal  no  text  of  Scripture, 
nor  aught  else,  except  a  brief,  pithy,  and, 
as  it  then  appeared  to  him,  unanswerable 
argument  against  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul.  The  instilment  thereof  into 
her  mind  would  probably  have  caused  this 
aged  sister  to  drop  down  dead  at  once,  as 
by  the  effect  of  an  intensely  poisonous 
infusion.  What  he  really  did  whispbr,  the 
minister  coidd  never  afterwards  recollect. 
There  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  disorder 
in  his  utterance,  which  failed  to  impart  any 
distinct  idea  to  the  good  widow's  compre¬ 
hension,  or  which  Providence  interpreted 
after  a  method  of  its  own.  Assui-cdly,  ns 
tho  mini.ster  looked  back,  ho  behold  nn 
expression  of  divine  gratitude  and  ecstasy  1 
that  seemed  like  the  glory  of  the  celestial 
city  on  her  face,  so  wrinkled  and  ashy  pale. 

Again,  a  third  instance.  After  parting 
firom  tho  old  church-member,  he  met  the 
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youngest  of  them  all.  It  was  a  maiden 
newly  won — and  won  by  tho  Reverend  Mr. 
Dimiuesdulo's  own  sermon,  on  the  Sabbath 
after  his  vigil — to  barter  tho  transitory 
pleasures  of  the  world  Ibr  tho  heavenly 
hope,  that  was  to  assume  brighter  substance 
as  life  grew  dark  around  her,  and  which 
would  gild  tho  utter  gloom  with  final  glory. 
She  was  fair  and  pure  as  a  lily  that  had 
bloomed  in  I’aradise.  The  minister  knew 
well  that  ho  was  himself  enshrined  within 
the  stainless  sanctity  of  her  heart,  which 
hung  its  snowy  curtains  about  his  image, 
imparting  to  religion  tlie  warmth  of  love, 
and  to  love  a  religious  purity. 

Satan,  that  afternoon,  liad  surely  led 
tho  poor  young  girl  away  from  her 
mother’s  side,  and  thrown  her  into  the 
pathway  of  this  sorely  tempted,  or— shall 
we  not  rather  say  ? — this  lost  and  des¬ 
perate  man.  As  she  drew  nigh  tho  arch- 
tlcnd  whispered  him  to  condense  into  small 
compass,  and  drop  into  her  tender  bosom, 
a  germ  of  evil  that  would  bo  sure  to 
blossom  darkly  soon,  and  bear  black 
fniit  betimes.  Such  was  his  sense  of 
power  over  this  virgin  soul,  trusting  liim 
as  she  did,  that  tiie  minister  felt  potent  to 
blight  all  the  field  of  innocence  with  but 
one  wicked  look,  and  develop  all  its  oppo¬ 
site  witli  but  a  word.  So — with  a  mightier 
struggle  than  he  had  yet  sustained — he 
held  iiis  Geneva  cloak  before  his  face,  and 
hurried  onward,  making  no  sign  of  recog¬ 
nition,  and  leaving  the  young  sister  to 
digest  his  rudeness  as  she  might.  She 
ransacked  her  conscience — whicli  was  full 
of  harmless  little  matters,  like  lier  pocket 
or  her  work-bag — and  took  herself  to  task, 
poor  thing  I  for  a  tliousnnd  imugiiiary 
faults;  and  went  about  her  household 
duties  with  swollen  eyelids  the  next 
morning. 

Before  the  minister  had  time  to  celebrate 
his  victory  over  this  last  temptation,  ha 
was  conscious  of  another  impulse,  more 
ludicrous,  and  almost  ns  horrilde.  It  was 
— we  blush  to  tell  it — it  was  to  stop 
short  in  tho  road,  and  teach  some  very 
wicked  words  to  a  knot  of  little  Puritan 
children  who  were  playing  there,  and  had 
but  just  begun  to  talk.  Denying  h’mself 
this  freak,  as  unworthy  of  his  cloth,  he 
met  a  drunken  seaman,  one  of  the  ship’s 
crow  from  tlio  Spanish  Main.  And  here, 
since  ho  had  to  Talkuitly  torborno  all 
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other  wickedness,  poor  Mr.  Dimmesdale  the  forest  to  seek  a  potentate ;  neither  do 
longed  at  least  to  shake  hands  with  the  I,  at  any  future  time,  design  a  visit  thither, 
tarry  blackguard,  and  recreate  himself  with  a  view  to  gaining  the  favour  of  sneb  : 
with  a  few  improper  jests,  such  as  dissolute  personage.  My  one  snfiScient  object  wai 
sailors  so  abound  with,  and  a  volley  of  to  greet  that  pious  friend  of  mine,  the 
good,  round,  solid,  satisfactory,  and  heaven-  Apostle  Kliot,  and  rejoice  with  him  over 
defying  oaths !  It  was  not  so  much  a  the  many  precious  souls  he  hath  won  frran 
better  principle,  as  partly  his  natural  good  heathendom  !” 

taste,  and  still  more  his  buckramed  habit  “  Ha,  ha,  ha !’’  cackled  the  old  witch-  [ 
of  clerical  decorum,  that  carried  him  safely  lady,  still  nodding  her  high  head-dress  at 
through  the  latter  crisis.  the  minister.  “  Well,  well !  wo  must  needs  I 

“  What  is  it  that  haunts  and  tempts  me  talk  thus  in  the  daytime  I  You  carry  it 
thus  ?”  cried  the  minister  to  himself,  at  off  like  an  old  hand  I  Hut  at  midnight,  and  ! 
length,  pausing  in  tlie  street,  and  striking  in  tho  forest,  we  shall  have  other  talk 
his  hand  against  bis  forehead.  “  Am  I  together  1” 

mad  ?  or  sm  I  given  over  utterly  to  the  She  passed  on  with  her  aged  statelineM, 
bend?  Did  I  make  a  contract  with  him  but;oftentumingback  her  head  and  smiling 
in  the  forest,  and  sign  it  with  my  blood  ?  at  him,  like  one  willing  to  recognize  a  secret 
And  does  he  now  summon  me  to  its  intimacy  of  connexion, 
fultilment,  by  suggesting  the  performance  “  Have  I  then  sold  myself,”  thought  the 
of  every  wickedness  which  liis  most  foul  minister,  “  to  the  fiend  whom,  if  men  say 
imagination  can  conceive  ?”  true,  the  yellow-starched  and  vclveted  old 

At  the  moment  when  the  Reverend  Mr.  hag  has  chosen  for  her  [wince  and  master  ?" 
Dimmesdale  thtis  communed  with  himself.  The  wretched  minister  1  He  bad  made 
and  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  old  a  bargain  very  like  it  I  Tempted  bjr  a 
Mistress  Uibbins,  the  reputed  witch-lady,  dream  of  happiness,  he  had  yielded  Inm- 
is  said  to  have  been  passing  by.  She  sclti  with  dcUberato  choice,  as  he  hod  never 
made  a  very  grand  appearance ;  haring  on  done  before,  to  what  he  knew  was  deadly 
a  high  head-dress,  a  rich  gown  of  velvet,  sin.  And  the  infectious  poison  of  that  sin 
and  a  ruff  dono  up  witli  tho  famous  yellow  had  been  thus  rapidly  diffused  tlironghont 
starch,  of  which  Ann  Turner,  her  especial  his  moral  system.  It  had  stupefied  all 
friend,  had  t.aught  her  the  secret,  belbre  blessed  impulses,  and  awakened  into  vivid 
this  last  good  lady  had  been  hanged  for  life  tho  whole  brotherhood  of  bad  onea 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s  mimder.  Whether  Scorn,  bitterness,  unprovoked  malignity, 
the  witch  had  read  the  minister's  thoughts  gratuitous  desire  of  ill,  ridicule  of  whatever 
or  no,  she  came  to  a  full  stop,  looked  was  good  and  holy,  all  awoke  to  tempt, 
shrewdly  into  liis  face,  smiled  craffily,  and  oven  while  they  frightened  him.  And  his 
— though  little  given  to  converse  with  encounter  with  old  Mistress  Hibbins,  if  it 
clergymen — began  a  conversation.  were  a  real  incident,  did  but  show  his 

“  So,  reverend  sir,  you  have  made  a  8\-mpathy  and  fellowship  with  wicked 
visit  into  tlie  forest,”  observed  the  witch-  mortals,  and  the  world  of  perverted  spirits, 
lady,  nodding  her  high  head-dress  at  him.  He  had,  by  tliis  time,  reached  liis  dwel- 
“  The  next  time,  I  pray  you  to  allow  mo  ling,  on  tlio  edge  of  the  burial-ground,  and, 
only  a  fair  warning,  and  I  shall  be  proud  hastening  up  tho  stairs,  took  refuge  in  his 
to  bear  you  compiuiy.  Without  taking  study.  The  minister  was  glad  to  have 
overmuch  upon  myself,  my  good  word  will  reached  this  shelter,  without  first  betraying 
go  far  towards  giuning  any  strange  geu-  liimself  to  tlic  world  by  any  of  those  8tran<;o 
tlemaii  a  fair  reception  from  yonder  poten-  i'.ud  wicked  eccentricities  to  wliicli  he  had 
tute  you  wot  oh”  been  coutiiiually  impelled  while  passing 

“  I  profess,  madam,”  answered  the  through  the  streets.  Ho  entered  the  ac- 
clergynian,  with  a  grave  obeisance,  such  customed  room,  and  looked  around  liirn  on 
ns  tlio  lady's  rank  demanded,  and  ills  own  its  books,  its  windows,  its  lircjdacc,  and  ths 
good  breeding  made  imperative — “  I  pro-  tapestried  comfort  of  the  walls,  with  the 
less,  on  my  conscience  and  character,  that  samo  perception  of  strangeness  that  had 
1  am  utterly  bewildered  as  touehing  tlie  haunted  liiin  throughout  liis  walk  from  tho 
purport  of  your  words  I  1  went  not  into  Ibrest-dcll  into  the  town  and  thitherward. 
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Here  he  had  studied  and  written;  here, 
mne  through  Fast  and  vigil,  and  had  come 
forth  half  alive ;  here,  striven  to  pray ; 
here,  borne  a  hundred  thousand  agonies ! 
There  was  the  Bible,  in  its  rich  Old  Hebrew, 
with  Moses  and  the  Prophets  speaking  to 
him,  and  Gh>d's  voice  through  all  I  There, 
on  the  table,  with  the  inky  pen  beside  it, 
was  an  unfinished  sermon,  with  a  sentence 
broken  in  the  midst,  where  his  thoughts 
had  ceased  to  gush  out  upon  the  page,  two 
days  before.  He  knew  that  it  was  himself, 
the  thin  and  white-cheeked  minister,  who 
had  done  and  suffered  these  things,  and 
written  thus  far  into  the  Election  Sermon  I 
But  he  seemed  to  stand  and  eye  this  former 
self  with  scornful,  pitying,  but  half-envious 
curiosity.  That  self  was  gone.  Another 
man  had  returned  out  of  the  forest — a  wiser 
one — with  a  knowledge  of  hidden  mysteries 
which  the  simplicity  of  the  former  never 
oould  have  reached.  A  better  kind  of 
knowledge  that  1 

While  occupied  with  these  reflections,  a 
knock  came  at  the  door  of  the  study,  and 
the  minister  said,  “  Come  in  t”  not  wholly 
devoid  of  an  idea  that  he  might  behold  an 
evil  spirit.  And  so  he  did  t  It  was  old 
Roger  Chillingworth  that  entered.  The 
aiinister  stood,  white  and  speechless,  with 
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one  hand  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
the  other  spread  upon  his  breast. 

“  Welcome  home,  reverend  sir,”  said  the 
physician.  “  An  rl  how  found  you  that 
godly  man,  the  kpostle  EUot  7  But  me- 
thinks,  dear  sir,  you  look  pale ;  as  if  the 
travel  through  the  wilderness  had  been  too 
sore  for  you.  Will  not  my  aid  be  requisite 
to  put  you  in  heart  and  strength  to  preach 
your  Election  Sermon  ?” 

“  Nay,  I  think  not  so,”  rejoined  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale.  “  My  journey, 
and  the  sight  of  the  holy  Apostle  yonder, 
and  the  free  air  which  I  have  breathed, 
have  done  me  good,  after  so  long  confine¬ 
ment  in  my  study.  I  think  to  need  no 
more  of  your  drugs,  my  kind  physician, 
good  though  they  and  administered  by 
a  friendly  hand." 

All  this  time,  Roger  Chillingworth  was 
looking  at  the  minister  '^th  the  grave  and 
intent  regard  of  a  physician  towards  his 
patient.  But,  in  spite  of  this  outward 
show,  the  latter  was  almost  convinced  of 
the  old  man’s  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  his 
confident  suspicion,  with  respect  to  his  own 
interview  with  Hester  Prynne.  The  phy¬ 
sician  knew  then,  that,  in  the  minister's 
regard,  he  was  no  longer  a  trusted  friend, 
but  his  bitterest  enemy.  So  much  being 


known,  it  would  appear  natural  that  a  I  passes  before  words  embody  things ;  and 
part  of  it  should  ^  expressed.  It  is  with  what  security  two  persons,  who  choose 
singular,  however,  how  long  a  time  often  *  to  avoid  a  certain  subject,  may  approach 
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its  very  verge,  and  retire  without  disturb¬ 
ing  it.  Thus,  the  minister  felt  no  appre¬ 
hension  that  Roger  Chillingworth  would 
touch,  in  express  words,  upon  the  real 
position  which  they  sustained  towards  one 
another.  Yst  did  the  physician,  in  his 
dark  way,  creep  frightfully  near  the  secret. 

“  Were  it  not  better,”  said  he,  “  that  you 
use  my  poor  skill  to-night  ?  Verily,  dear 
sir,  we  mutt  take  pains  to  make  you  strong 
and  vigorous  for  this  occasion  of  the 
Election  discoiurse.  The  people  look  for 
great  things  from  you ;  apprehending  that 
another  year  may  come  about  and  find 
their  pastor  gone.” 

“Yea,  to  another  world,”  replied  the 
minister,  with  pious  resignation.  “  Hea¬ 
ven  grant  it  bo  a  better  one ;  for,  in  good 
sooth,  I  hardly  think  to  tarry  with  ray 
flock  through  the  flitting  seasons  of  another 
year  1  But,  touching  your  medicine,  kind 
sir,  in  my  present  frame  of  body,  I  need  it 
not” 

“  I  joy  to  hear  it,”  answered  the  physi¬ 
cian.  “  It  may  be  tliat  my  reme^cs,  so 
Isng  administered  in  vain,  begin  now  to 
take  due  effect  Happy  man  were  I,  and 
well  deserving  of  New  England's  gratitude, 
could  I  achieve  this  cure !’’ 

“  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  most 
watchful  friend,”  said  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dimmesdale,  with  a  solemn  smile.  “  I 
thank  you,  and  can  but  requite  your  good 
deeds  with  my  prayers.” 

“  A  good  man’s  prayers  are  golden  re¬ 
compense  !”  rejoined  old  Roger  Chilling- 
worth,  as  ho  took  his  leave.  “  Yea,  they 
are  the  current  coin  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
with  the  King's  own  mint-mark  on  them.” 

Left  alone,  the  minister  summoned  a 
servant  of  the  house,  and  requested  food, 
which  being  set  before  him,  he  ate  with 
ravenous  appetite.  Then,  flinging  the 
already  written  pages  of  the  Election 
Sermon  into  the  fire,  he  forthwith  began 
another,  which  he  wrote  with  such  an  im¬ 
pulsive  flow  of  thought  and  emotion,  that 
be  fancied  himself  inspired;  and  only 
wondered  that  Heaven  should  see  fit  to 
transmit  the  grand  and  solemn  music  of 
its  oracles  through  so  foul  an  organ-pipe 
as  he.  However,  leaving  that  mystery 
to  solve  itself,  or  go  unsolved  for  ever,  he 
drove  his  task  onward,  with  earnest  haste 
and  ecstiuy.  Thus  tlie  night  fled  away, 
as  if  it  were  a  winged  steed,  and  he 


careering  on  it ;  morning  came,  sat 
peeped,  blushing,  through  the  curtaim; 
and  at  last  sunrise  throw '  a  golden  beam 
into  the  study,  and  laid  it  right  across  the 
minister's  bedaztled  eyes.  There  he  was, 
with  the  pen  still  between  his  fingers,  and 
a  vast,  immeasurable  tract  of  writtm  spaoi 
behind  him ! 

(To  b*  eoKliiuud.) 


LONDON  PRISONS  AND  FEMALE 
PRISONERS. 

There  are  no  less  than  29,765  fomdt 
criminals,  besides  2,395  girls,  now  in  oon- 
flnement  in  our  different  prisons  ia  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  these  12,000  annually  psM 
through  our  metropolitan  gaols  I  Such,  tt 
least,  is  the  startling  and  melancholy  liut 
revealed  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayhow  in  hb 
“  Great  World  of  London ;”  and,  what  it 
even  more  astonishing,  these  Londia 
women  make  up  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  gross  prison  population  of  the  whols 
country  ;  viz.,  12,000  and  odd,  in  a  groti 
total  of  rather  more  than  100,000  prisom 

The  London  prisons  arc  divided  into 
three  classes — ^the  correctional,  the  deteo- 
tional,  end  convict  prisons.  Tothill  Fioldg 
Wandsworth,  Holloway,  and  Blackfidan 
belong  to  the  first-named  division  ;  Clerk- 
enwell,  Horscmonger-lane,  and  Newgate, 
to  the  second ;  Pentonville,  Millbank, 
Brixton,  and  the  Hulks  at  Woolwich,  to 
the  lost ;  and  we  find  on  examination  that 
3,500  women  pass  every  ye-ar  through  the 
houses  of  detention,  8,000  through  tht 
correctional  prisons,  and  860  through  the 
convict  prisons. 

Yet,  as  a  body,  women  are  considerably 
less  criminal  than  men,  which  is  proved  by 
the  returns  mode  for  many  years,  showing 
that,  in  every  hundred  prisoners,  there  are 
but  some  twenty  odd  women ;  so  that  males 
would  appear  to  be  four  times  more  vicious 
than  females,  which  speaks  favourably  ia 
behalf  of  the  female  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  But  wo  are  sorry  to  observe  from 
Mr.  Redgrave’s  report,  that  the  criminality 
of  women  has  been  annually  increasing 
amongst  us,  at  a  considerable  rate,  for  many 
years  past;  and  what  is  a  more  remarkable 
and  distressing  feature  in  the  history  of 
female  crime,  is  the  large  and  increasing 
proportion  of  women  annually  charged  with 
murder.  To  make  this  statement  clearer 
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an  adequate  idea  of  this  melancholy  tight. 
There  are,  on  an  average,  187  women  and 
girls  employed  here  at  oakum  picking, 
producing  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  Oozt.  each 
daily.  The  straw- plaiting  employs  some  200 
more ;  they  learn  this  work  with  rapidity, 
for  it  takes  them  only  fourteen  days  to 
conquer  the  intricacies  of  plait,  and  but 
twenty-eight  more  to  accomplish  the  clean¬ 
ing,  blocking,  and  making  up  a  bonnet.  | 
They  like  this  work  at  first,  but  after  a 
ehort  time  get  tired  of  remaining  at  one  i 
pursuit,  and  fret  for  a  change  of  occupa-  I 
tion ;  complaining  also  that,  in  winter,  the  I 
straw  is  cold  to  the  fingers !  There  are 
also  in  this  prison  (ns  indeed  in  all  others) 
schools,  both  for  girls  and  adults— each 
class  attending  the  school  for  an  hour  every 
day — and  they  receive  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  spelling,  and  catechism.  Mr. 
Mayhew  says,  that  on  examining  the  adult 
school,  along  three  rows  of  elder  women, 
there  was  not  one  abashed  face  or  tearful 
•  eye  to  bo  seen,  whilst  many  impudently 
grinned  at  him  on  meeting  his  gaze. 
Some  of  the  girls  are  of  the  tender  age  of 
eight  and  ten  years  t  There  is  also  a  nursery 
at  Tolhill  Fields,  in  which  are  some  thirty 
odd  children,  whose  ago  vary  from  three 
months  to  two  years;  these,  of  course, 
are  tlie  children  of  prisoners,  who,  by  a 
merciful  regulation,  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  nursery  till  their  infants  reach 
eight  months,  after  which  period  the 
mothers  are  placed  at  oakum-picking,  and 
the  little  ones  taken  care  of  by  the  nur¬ 
sery-women.  Out  of  23,392  females,  who 
have  passed  through  this  prison  during 
five  years,  only  forty-five  have  died ;  the 
cases  of  sickne-ss  are,  of  course,  far  more 
Ifequent — 3,789  being  the  number  for  one 
year ;  but  wo  have  just  shown  that  these 
attacks  rarely  end  fatally;  and  the  fact 
of  there  being  more  sickness  amongst  the 
women  than  the  men  arises  from  two 
reasons — women  being  subject  to  many 
complaints  from  which  men  are  free ;  and 
ag^n,  a  large  number,  on  entering  the 
prisons,  are  found  to  have  been  suffering, 
before  incarceration,  from  the  effects  of 
intoxication,  dissipation,  and  starvation. 

The  convict  prison  at  Millbank  contains 
173  female  prisoners,  some  of  whom  are 
ik  separate  confinement,  and  the  remainder 
working  in  association.  The  portion  of 
this  prison  allotted  to  women  is  governed 


by  female  officers,  who  are  said,  notwitk 
standing  the  great  amount  of  determinatki 
and  energy  which  is  required  for  the  duty, 
to  carry  out  the  discipline  with  great  order 
and  finnness.  The  short-sentenced  womss 
are  mostly  in  for  common  larcenies,  and 
have,  many  of  them,  been  gentlemea!! 
servants,  or  on  farms — these  latter  an 
generally  a  better  class  of  people,  but  very 
stubborn;  while  those  in  for  a  long* 
period  are  chiefly  child-murderers,  whki 
is  usually  the  first  and  only  offenca 
Prisoners  who  are  continually  in  and  ont 
become  regular  gaol  people.  The  convioli 
pick  coir  for  the  first  two  months,  and 
I  thjn,  if  they  behave  well,  ore  placed  st 
I  needlework. 

There  arc  five  matrons,  ten  assistant- 
matrons,  one  infirmary  cook,  and  ont 
principal  matron  to  carry  out  the  disciplhn 
I  of  the  gaol.  The  canvass  dress,  of  whick 
we  have  before  spoken,  as  belonging  tt 
this  gaol,  is  strapped  over  the  prison  cloth« 
in  case  of  destructive  fits  seizing  the  pti* 
soners;  this  is  fastened  by  a  belt  and  strapi 
of  the  same  stuff,  and,  instead  of  an  ordinaiy 
buckle,  is  held  tight  by  means  of  a  key 
acting  on  a  screw  attached  to  the  back. 
The  strait-waistcoat  consists  of  a  cnnvaii 
jacket  with  black  leathern  sleeves,  like 
boots,  closed  at  the  end,  and  with  straps  up 
the  arm ;  and  even  this  dress  has  been  cat 
up  by  the  women  with  bits  of  broksa 
glass.  Formerly,  too,  they  u.'ed  to  break 
the  windows  in  the  penal  ward  by  taking 
the  bones  out  of  their  stays,  and  pushing 
them  through  the  wires  in  fronts.  One 
of  the  wardens  declared  that  the  prisonen 
would  rather  lose  their  lives  than  their 
hair,  and  that  locks  were  continually  pass¬ 
ing  to  mothers  and  sisters  (sweethearti 
are  not  recognized  by  the  authorities). 
Locks  are  also  permitted  to  be  received  in 
return,  on  condition  that  they  are  stitched 
to  the  letters — a  necessary  precaution  to 
prevent  the  love-token  from  falling  out 
when  the  officer  opens  the  letter  for  inspec¬ 
tion. 

At  Brixton  the  number  of  convicts  is 
200,  who,  like  their  sisters  at  Millbank, 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  lady 
officers.  Could  we  peep,  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning,  into  the  exer¬ 
cising  yards,  we  should  discover  thc.«e  po« 
creatures  pacing  in  couples  round  and 
round,  preparatory  to  entering  into  the 
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labours  ot'  the  dn^'.  Their  vanity  is  most 
amusing,  and  it  is  as  much  os  ever  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  wear  their  straw  bon¬ 
nets  (which,  wittiout  uncharitableness,  we 
may  presume  are  of  neither  a  fashionable 
nor  becoming  shape)  when  going  to  see  the 
doctor,  as  they  think  they  look  so  much 
better  in  their  c-ips.  One  woman,  also, 
took  the  ropes  off  her  hammock  and  put 
them  round  the  bottom  of  her  dress,  to 
make  the  skirt  seem  fuller ;  whilst  another 
filled  her  gown  with  coals  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  others  have  even  taken  the 
wire  from  round  the  dinner  cans,  and  used 
it  as  a  stiffener  for  their  stays ;  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  some  hare  even 
scraped  the  walls  of  their  cells,  and  used 
the  powder  of  the  whitewash  to  whiten 
their  complexion  I  Truly  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  is  strong  even  in  prison ! 

With  regard  to  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  refractory  prisoners,  we  find  the  chap¬ 
lain  at  Ilrixton  thus  writing — “  They  arc 
apparently  numerous  (the  total  for  one 
year  being  1209),  but  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  misconduct-book  will  prove  that 
most  of  them  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
same  person,  and  that  the  great  body  of 
the  prisoners  have  not  been  subjected  to 
any  punishment  at  all.  Violence  of  tem¬ 
per  is  one  great  evil  with  female  prisoners  ; 
they  are  so  easily  excited,  and  so  subject 
to  sudden  impulses,  that  it  is  very  i>ainful 
to  consider  wh.at  misery  they  bring  upon 
themselves  through  the  influence  of  bud 
temper;  the  punishments  ore  handcuffs, 
strait-waistcoats,  bread  and  water  diet, 
being  deprived  of  a  part  or  whole  of  a  meal, 
being  withdrawn  from  association,  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  refractory  cell,  and  being 
reprimanded.” 

The  labour  at  Brixton  is,  of  course,  of  a 
very  different  character  to  that  performed 
either  at  Pcntonville  or  the  hulks,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  shirt-making,  hemming 
flannels,  stitching  stays,  and  the  laundry ; 
which  latter,  at  Brixton,  is  no  inconsider¬ 
able  place,  as  the  clothes  for  350  odd  pri¬ 
soners  confined  at  Pentonville,  820  at  Mill- 
bank,  as  well  as  the  linen  of  088  con¬ 
victs  at  Brixton  itself,  are  washed  there ; 
and  altogether  the  women  of  this  laundry 
have  to  supply  clean  clothes  every  week 
for  some  1,800  persons,  which  makes  about 
half  a  million  of  pieces  washed  in  tlie 
course  of  the  year. 


They  also  make  all  the  shirts  for  Port¬ 
land.  Pentonville,  Millbank,  and  some  for 
the  Jews.  The  following  is  a  list  of  their 
productions  for  one  year : — 20,000  shirts, 
10,000  flannel  drawers  and  waistcoats, 
1,2(K)  shifts,  3,500  petticoats,  5,700  sheets, 
2,000  caps,  3,700  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
i  2,800  aprons,  2,300  neckerchiefs,  1,200 
I  jackets,  and  3,400  towels.  The  gross 
1  value  of  their  united  labour  amounts  to 
nearly  1,800/.  Prisoners  in  tlie  second 
[  class  receive  gratuities  varying  from  (!d. 
to  8d.  per  week,  and  in  the  first  class 
I  from  8d.  to  Is. 

It  has  been  proved  that  a  large  portion 
of  youn^  criminals  have  either  become 
orphans  in  their  early  childhood,  or  have 
been  left  to  the  care  of  a  step-parent ;  and 
when  we  remember  how  often,  in  the  prestint 
time,  even  good  mothers  are  obliged  to 
leave  their  homes  for  many  hours  in  the 
day,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 
proportion  of  female  convicts  is  as  large 
os  it  is. 

Poor  girls  are  not  naturally  more  vicious 
than  their  richer  sisters,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  temptation  at  a  periotl  when  the 
boarding-school  Miss  is  quietly  discussing 
the  merits  of  Elizabeth  of  England  versus 
Mary  of  Scotland,  or  weeping  over  the 
difficulties  of  syntax  or  compound  long 
division ;  and  while  the  one  continues, 
almost  until  maturity,  under  the  restraint 
of  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  grand¬ 
parents,  aunts,  uncles,  and  surrounded  by 
a  second,  and  even  more  formidable  wall 
of  “  proper  persons,”  with  their  code  ot 
opinions,  regulations,  and  proprieties,  the 
other  is  permitted  to  roam,  from  infancy, 
amidst  the  lower  haunts  of  the  large  city, 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  vitiating  influ¬ 
ences,  accustomed  to  every  form  of  vice 
and  infamy,  often  without  any  principles 
to  resist  these  outward  temptations,  and 
carrying  in  her  bosom,  in  common  with  us 
all,  a  desperately  wicked  heart,  which  is 
continually  prompting  her  to  choose  the 
evil  and  refuse  the  good. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  inquire,  though 
we  get  rid  of  2,000  criminals  every  year, 
shall  there  ever  be  some  2,000  young 
ones  ready  to  spring  into  their  place? 
Must  such  things  always  be  ?  Crime 
will  ever  be,  for  offences  must  come; 
but  the  sum  total  of  offenders  can  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  There  is  no  doubt 
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•bout  this  propoaition,  the  only  diffionlty 
ie  how  it  shall  be  effected.  without 

pretending  to  solve  the  question,  we  would 
only  venture  to  remark,  that  if  even  the 
sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  is  to  be 
hushed,  and  theirnumbers  diminished,  it  will 
in  a  great  measure  be  effected  by  an  ex¬ 
tended  and  universal  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  industrial  schools,  and  by  a 
regular — ^wo  had  well-nigh  smd  a  com¬ 
pulsory — system  of  emigration. 

M.  S.R. 

THE  ROSY  CROSS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  II. — THE  EXPIATION. 

Continents  and  seas  were  wrapped  np 
as  a  scroll,  mountains  became  molehills, 
the  rounded  outline  of  the  globe,  with  its 
dusky  and  jagged edge^  lost  its  features; 
and  the  Rosicrudan  seemed  borne  through 
the  woven  vestibules  of  space  —  where 
arches  of  rainbows  bowed  down  over  him 
in  all  their  stupendons  ^lendours,  and 
where  stars,  like  colossal  lamps,  burned 
and  gleamed  around  him.  The  earth  he  had 
quitted,  reflecting  back  the  rays  of  tlie  re¬ 
agent  systems — suns,  moons,  and  planets 
— became  a  shining  planet  in  her  turn,  and 
an  unspeakable  brightness  surrounded  him ; 
while  heights  above,  and  depths  below, 
expanse  upon  expanse — endless  plains  of 
living  light,  terminating  in  jasper  walls 
and  fleecy  cloudlets,  moving,  waving  in 
sinuosities,  closed  in  upon  him,  and  opened 
before  him,  and  on— on — on,  the  spirit,  as 
if  awhile  released  by  a  telestic  spell,  sped, 
and  the  infinite  distance  and  endless  space 
— only  opening  to  other  starry  s.'iharas 
and  other  far-spreading  zodiacal  plains — 
developed  themselves  to  the  vision  of  the 
adept. 

Then  shadows  deepened — grew  into 
level  plains  of  darkness,  gathered  into 
tenebrous  and  awfiil  wildernesses  of  death 
and  desolation,  and  utter  lifelcssness  and 
blank  vastness— and  ho  presently  swept 
through  armies  of  rushing  worlds,  conti¬ 
nents  of  trailing  comets,  flashing  and 
disappearing,  and  unutterable  quickenings 
into  fiery  life;  the  genesis  of  orb  on  orb  com¬ 
mencing  their  existence,  and  being  hurled 
like  a  whirlwind  into  space,  and  fulling 
into  the  harmonious  march  by  the  force  of 
that  ceatral  power  which  preserves  the 


balance  of  the  universe,  producing  day  sal 
darkness,  noon  and  mUnight,  dawn  and 
purple  eve,  summer  and  winter,  spring  sad 
autumn — filling  the  land  with  rivers,  aad 
pouring  the  rivers  into  the  seas,  on  whid 
the  infant  generations  presently  began  ti 
launch  boat  and  barque,  and  to  pile  of 
proud  dties  on  the  shores  of  the  rcsoundii^ 
oceans.  Winds  were  bom,  tempests  bes^ 
rains  fell,  and  system  on  system  bccaim 
perfect,  beautiful,  but  also  awful  and  sob* 
lime! 

The  blending  blaze  of  suns  pasung  tbs 
verge  of  our  solar  system,  smote  him,  but 
he  bleached  not.  The  sweep  of  myriad 
planets  would  seem  to  hurl  him  out  of  bis 
track,  but  they  hurtled  by.  Twilight^ 
like  eternities  in  duration,  purple  and  ro^ 
as  their  dawn,  came  on,  cast  vague  reflee* 
tions  upon  memless,  cavernous  vasts,  and 
anon  they  were  lighted  up  as  by  the  glare 
of  an  insufferable  illumination  of  subs, 
like  rows  of  blazing  shields  suspended  oa 
a  wall  of  translucent  azure. 

One  moment  he  seemed  to  be  descending 
by  spiral  stairs  of  dropping  stars,  fall¬ 
ing  into  blank  oblivion  to  unfathomabls 
abysses.  The  next,  .ascending  os  to  the 
limitless  heights  of  battlements  and  towers 
of  constellations  corroding  into  regal 
cities  and  forming  streets  of  palaces. 
Anon,  arch  and  architrave,  straight  in  tbs 
plane  of  the  infinite  Ecliptic,  rose  and  rose, 
and  liecamo  vestibules  and  starry  alleys; 
and  blending  hues  formed  the  gr.ateful 
greenery  of  waving  forests,  spanning  an 
arc  of  Heaven.  Waters  seemed  to  flow 
with  a  stately  breadth  and  expanse,  and 
wind  and  turn,  and  fall  in  sounding  cata¬ 
racts  over  mighty  ledges,  as  if  one  huge 
sea,  having  lost  its  bounds,  were  falling 
over  the  edge  of  the  world ! 

Conflagrations  rose,  and  blazed,  and 
rioted ;  and  cataclysms  seemed  to  fall,  like 
multiplied  Niagaras,  upon  and  amidst,  and 
so  extinguish  them,  immensity  upon  im¬ 
mensity  I  Terror  on  terror!  And  tlirongk 
all — pervading  all — a  stem,  stony,  nerve¬ 
less,  and  appsilling  face — in  all  its  gorgoa 
beauty  and  horror  blended — with  the 
glaring,  lidloss  eyes,  dwelt  upon  the  adept 
with  an  insufferable  and  familiar  proximity 
which  made  lus  daring  heart  quake  and 
suspend  itself  in  its  heavy  beatings. 

Altitude  on  altitude,  spanning  height 
over  height,  and  meeting  in  depth  belov 
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I  4(pth — ghostly,  gleaming  mountain  ridges, 

;  Uenditig  and  melting,  and  startling  by  in- 
Misant  changes — new  visions,  new  shapes 
^tber  shadows  and  gathering  armies  and 
armaments,  passing  and  filing,  away  in 
naltitudinous  army,  and  to  music  whose 
gathering  notes  went  sounding  throughout 
every  region,  became  confounded  in  wild 
abysmal  tiltings,  as  if  a  sudden  and 
chaotic  paralysis  had  shaken  every  sys¬ 
tem  out  of  its  order,  and  had  cast  them  in 
dire  defeat  arros*  the  endless  plains,  or  to 
be  Ba'aroa’e<l  up  in  other  yawning  voids, 
bursting  afresh  beneath  his  unsupported 
feet  He  felt  he  was  now  approaching  to 
the  end  of  his  journey. 

A  vaporous  throne,  based  on  clouds  and 
darkness,  rose  up  before  him,  and  the 
muffled  forms  of  the  “  Sagani”  gloomed 
upon  him  with  their  tremendous  brows. 
Those  faces,  which  ought  to  have  been  to 
him  as  grand  serenities,  awed  him  by  their 
impenetrable  veils ;  and  still  the  haunting 
face  of  terror  rose  between  him  and  the 
glory  he  coveted  to  look  upon.  With  an 
intense  and  tender  yearning,  with  eyes  full 
d  pitying  tears,  and  lips  that  seemed  to  be 
moving  with  prayers,  or  with  words  that 
might  seek  to  stay  him,  and  turning  back, 
Mym  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  the 
dread  being,  which,  like  that  of  Satan  in 
the  burning  marie,  lay  “  Hooting  many  a 
rood,”  coil  on  coil  waving  in  sinuous  con¬ 
vulsions,  like  that  serpent  in  the  old  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mythology  belting  the  great 
circling  sea,  and  holding  the  world  and  its 
waters  in  embrace. 

“Who  is  this?”  the  voices  of  the 
muffled  Sagnni  appeared  to  say. 

“  The  mortal  whoclings  to  his  mortality — 
he  who  c.arric3  in  his  breast  tlie  bunting 
symbol  of  tlie  order  which  holds  converse 
with  you,  and  has  mastered  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death."  So  the  dreadful  crea¬ 
ture  spoke. 

“  Wliy  cannot  he  look  upon  us  and  be¬ 
hold  ns  ?”  was  asked. 

“Myra  stands  between  him  and  the 
glory — his  wife  is  his  hindrance  and  the 
veil  which  covers  your  faces  I  Mortal, 
will  thou  surrender  her  ?  Speak !” 

But  Count  Aureole  could  not  speak. 
On  that  fair,  spiritual  face  he  looked  fondly, 
yearningly  in  turn.  His  heart  called  her 
by  name,  and  his  lips  formed  the  word  he 
eotdd  not  speak.  Gnashing  the  teeth,  the 


stony  eyes  emitting  lurid  fires,  with  an 
expression  of  venomous  hate  and  fury,  of 
baffled  rage  and  impotent  power,  tha 
creature  seemed  to  curse  him  and  to  giva 
him  up  to  the  influence  that  was  greater 
than  his  own ;  and  with  the  sound  as  of 
cxtinguish'ng  worlds  thundering  in  his 
cars,  all  vanished  from  his  gaze.  He  felt 
I'.imself  as  one  cast  headlong  downwards, 
descending  steeps  and  precipices,  and 
finally  alt  was  quenched  in  the  dead,  still 
quiet  of  oblivion. 

When  the  Count  awoke  out  of  his  sleep, 
he  shook  like  an  aspen  at  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  dream.  The  morning  stars 
were  dying  away,  and  he  sought  his  wife 
and  knelt  before  her  conch,  and  pra.yed  to 
be  delivered  from  the  fiend  ho  had  con¬ 
jured  before  him,  and  whose  eyes  were  on 
him  still. 

e  *  «  •  « 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  now  passed 
away,  and  Count  Aureole  seemed  to  have 
abjured  his  dork  studies,  and  to  avoid  that 
portion  of  his  house  where  he  had  carried 
them  on.  He  had  closed  and  fastened  up 
every  entrance,  as  one  who  never  meant 
to  seek  them  more.  Silent,  pale,  and 
melancholy,  lie  was  ever  hesido  Myra,  who, 
with  an  assidnous  tenderness,  sought  to 
beguile  him  of  his  phantasies.  The  rosy 
cress  only  burned  on  his  breast  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals,  hut  the  pain  he  had  complained  of  had 
gradually  passed  away,  until,  at  last,  every 
vestige  of  the  sign  seemed  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Then  he  began  to  smile  aprain, 
to  be  as  other  men,  to  take  an  interest  afresh 
in  life,  to  sec  beauty  anew  in  Nature,  and  to 
watch  over  his  wife  with  an  infinite  love 
and  solicitude  which  bronght  the  smiles 
hack  once  more  to  her  own  ingenuous  and 
beautiful  face. 

A  twelvemonth  now  had  passed,  and 
Count  Aureole  knew  the  serene  and  in¬ 
expressible  bliss  of  beholding  a  lovely 
infant  in  M.vra’s  arms.  The  high  and  holy 
charm  of  parenthood  was  his  in  all  its 
wordless  delight.  But,  if  he  was  tranquilly 
happy,  lie  repressed  all  outward  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  it — ho  drank  in  his  great  joy  with 
fear  and  trembling.  He  knew  not  yet 
what  the  forfeit  of  his  dreaded  compact 
might  involve.  Those  so  dear  to  him 
might  be  the  victims  of  his  expiation. 
How  did  lie  regret  now  that  ho  had  ever 
surrendered  himself  to  his  terrible  art 
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tor,  who,  with  infernal  snbtlety  and  skill, 
made  his  very  questions  imply  guilt,  and 
seemed  none  other  than  the  mysterious 
stranger  of  the  far,  far  East.  And  even 
the  cowled  monk,  scowling  and  gleaming 
at  him  as  he  bent  over  him,  exhorting, 
inventing,  twisting,  and  distorting  the 
words  wrung  out  of  torture,  took  the  fiend¬ 


hb  initiation  entitled  him  to  be,  but  which  tempting  him,  the  dreaded  creature,  in  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  tie  binding  him  to  Myra  everlasting  darkness,  still  lay  by  his  side, 
and  his  child  now  entirely  forbade.  He  Then  came  the  examination,  the  ques- 
sbrank  not  now,  but  he  was  blind  and  deaf;  tion,  the  torture,  the  resolute  silence,  the 
and  gnashing  its  teeth,  taimting,  and  defiant  denial,  and  the  grand  luquisi- 


ish  aspect  of  the  abominable  thing  which 
never  left  him  till  half  mad  and  delirious, 
racked  with  pain,  yet  never  finding  relief 
in  the  oblivion  of  the  senses.  He  knew  not, 
at  last,  whether  all  was  not  a  fearful  phase 
of  his  awful  dream  in  the  regions  of  space, 
and  sometimes  came  the  thought  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  sphere  of  superhuman 
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But,  in  proportion  he  took  a  de¬ 
light  in  tho  closer  society  of  his  wife 
and  her  beautiful  infant,  so  in  proportion 
did  there  seem  to  steal  over  Myra  in  tom 
a  coldness,  a  distrust,  a  kind  of  dread 
which  she  never  defined,  and  which,  while 
he  observed  it,  and  watched  its  growth 
with  a  throbbing  agony  of  heart,  he  never 
dared  to  question  why  or  how  it  arose. 
Instinct  and  sympathy  he  felt  had  im¬ 
pressed  her  with  a  terror  of  him  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  argue  away.  Though 
he  had  shut  up  his  study,  closed  his  books, 
allowed  the  powers  he  was  gifled  with  to 
slumber  in  desuetude,  cast  away  the  key 
of  his  secret  tower,  still  it  was  clear  that  a 
vague  and  undefined  fear  haunted  her — 
made  her  pale,  restless,  feverish,  weary, 
unhappy.  The  Count  sadly  and  sorrow¬ 
fully  noted  this,  but  knew  not  how  to 
remedy  it.  To  submit — to  be  resigned  to 
his  fate — was  all  that  was  left  him  to  do. 
Fate,  he  knew,  was  stronger  than  he ;  but 
it  was  dreadful  to  know  that  the  crea¬ 
ture  he  now  worshipped  with  so  much 
sincerity — loved  with  a  multiplied  strength 
of  love — shrank  from  him  in  silent,  secret 
terror,  and  might  at  last  learn  to  hate 
him. 

Once  or  twice  tho  face  of  the  stranger 
who  had  visited  him  in  his  tower  had 
haunted  him  in  tho  streets  of  late.  lie 
beheld  that  malignant  smile,  half  triumph, 
half  hate,  play  on  the  sardonic  lips. 
He  felt  the  cold,  fascinating  glitter  of  the 
fearful  eyes  fasten  upon  him.  But  ho  had 
made  his  resolve.  From  him  no  appeal 
to  the  awful  powers  under  his  control 
should  ever  be  made  more.  In  so  fur  as  he 
could  wrestle  with  the  dark  shadow  of  his 
destiny  he  would  do  so. 

But  the  darkness  now  overshadowing  her 
in  whom  he  had  bound  up  and  centred 
every  earthly  thought,  grew  doily  deeper — 
her  sadness  incrca^,  her  melancholy  be¬ 
came  intenser,  and  the  distance  increased 
between  them,  till  he  groaned  in  his  secret 
seul,  saying  moumfiilly — 

“Oh,  my  beloved,  do  not  turn  thine 
eyes  from  me.  I  am  very  lonely,  and  my 
wife  and  my  babe  seem  none  of  mine.’’ 

Then  would  ho  hear  the  low,  mocking 
laugh,  and  the  outline  of  the  gorgon  face 
would  grow  again  before  him,  os  tho 
burning  pun  came  afresh. 

Time  had  passed  away ;  bat  he  knew 


that  an  occultation  of  the  stars  was  now  sp> 
preaching,  when  his  natal  star  would  be  in 
sinister  combination  or  conjunction,  and 
the  house  of  life  be  invaded,  the  evil  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  ascendant  standing  between 
him  and  Adonai,  the  master  of  the  secret 
seal. 

One  day,  seated  alone  with  his  wife  in 
her  chamber,  a  messenger,  with  the  ma¬ 
lignant  aspect  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
yet  in  other  guise,  bore  him  a  citation 
from  the  office  of  the  Inquisition,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  attend  and  give  answer  to  cer¬ 
tain  dark  practices  alleged  to  be  performed 
by  him. 

Myra,  li.stening  with  pale  face  and 
bloodless  lips,  traced  some  lines  hastily  on 
papir,  and  quitted  the  room  after  the  evil 
messenger. 

Count  Aureole  had  given  his  promise  to 
attend  the  citation,  and,  lost  in  great  fear 
and  perplexity,  observed  not  the  letter  fw 
a  long  time  after.  Seeing  it  at  last, 
and  that  it  was  addressed  to  him,  he 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows : — 

“  Aureole,  my  husband,  blame  me  not, 
sack  me  not,  follow  me  not.  If  you  prac¬ 
tice  the  unholy  arts  cf  sorcery — ns  I  fear 
you  do — abjure  them — forget  them  ;  for 
oh,  1  live  in  fear  and  trembling  for  our 
child — that  little  spirit  so  fresh  and  holy — 
and  I  would  not  have  it  given  to  the 
powers  of  darkness,  ns  they  say  the  dread¬ 
ful  compacts  were.  1  go  to  seek  an  asylum 
for  my  babe — to  seek  help  and  succour — for 
I  am  living  in  dread.  And  I  love — I  love 
my  husb.and  yet,  even  while  I  fear  him. 
Pardon  and  forgive.  I  thought  never  to 
have  quitted  your  side  but  with  life.  I 
will  pray  for  you,  dear  Aureole ;  do  you 
pray  for  yourself,  and  forget  not,  also  seek 
not,  the  unhappy  “  Myra.” 

This  was  all.  But  the  blow  of  this  de¬ 
fection  struck  him  deeper  than  thrust  of 
sword  or  stroke  of  axe  might.  That  same 
night  he  lay  in  the  cells  of  the  dreaded 
Inquisition,  and  beside  him  now  ever  was 
that  loathsome  thing — whispering,  urging, 
tempting  liim  to  forget,  to  forswear,  to 
surrender  Myra  and  his  child — who  had 
surrendered  him,  promising  to  exchange 
the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  dungeon,  the 
pincers,  and  the  rack,  for  the  glories  of  the 
presence  he  had  been  blinded  with  before — 
to  lead  him  to  the  circle  where  the  sign  of 
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broken  up  for  erer.  An  awfiil  veil  had 
divided  that  Louae  in  twain.  On  the  one 
tide  of  it  hovered  the  protecting  angels, 
on  the  other  glared  the  face  of  the  inex¬ 
orable  !  He  entered  within,  passed  on,  and 
tank  beside  tlie  empty  chair  where  his 
wife  was  wont  to  sit — beside  the  empty 
cradle  in  which  his  infant  had  slept  and 
smiled.  All  was  very  desolate  now ;  and 
the  stricken  man,  as  he  felt  his  heavy  lone¬ 
liness,  prayed  and  wept.  The  household 
voices  were  dumb,  but  who  had  stayed 
their  nausic  ?  He  arose  and  strode  through 
the  chambd's,  and  once  more  pursued  his 
way  into  his  tower. 

He  .stood  in  the  gloomy  chamber,  with 
its  arches  and  dim  nooks,  about  the  floor 
of  which  were  scattered  his  crucibles  and 
instruments  of  science.  He  cast  open  the 
easement,  and  let  in  the  twilight  with  its 
cooling  breeies,  to  fan  his  feverish  forehead. 
Not  having  a  full  consciousness  of  what 
bo  was  to  do,  he  gazed  listlessly  forth 
and  about  him,  ever  and  anon  pressing  his 
hand  on  his  bosom,  for  the  rosy  cross 
burned  fiercely  upon  it,  and  ho  sighed 
heavily,  as  one  oppressed  with  an  unknown 
weight  of  pain. 

A  resistless  influence  seemed  to  be 
prompting  him  to  open  the  magic  book.  A 
mysterious  prompting  to  dare  the  whole 
unutterable  mystery  of  the  talisman  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  stars  in  the  northern  arch 
were  gathering,  clustering,  leaping  into  life, 
and  light,  and  loveliness,  and  his  own 
broad  natal  star  shone  fairest,  fullest,  and 
brightest  among  them,  though  at  times  it 
became  dim  and  obscure,  as  if  it  indicated 
that  the  gre.at  and  terrible  hour  of  trial — 
the  crisis  of  his  fate — was  fast  arriving. 

But  the  sweet,  mournful  voice  of  Myra 
came  floating  upw.ard  from  the  streets, 
mingled  with  the  low,  plaintive  wail  of 
the  babe.  Ho  fancied  it  colled  him  by 
name — 

“Aureole !  Husband  !  Be  not  tempted, 
beloved  Aureole !  Follow  us — follow  us  to 
peace  and  rest — to  tranquil  and  unbreaking 
sleep !  Follow — follow — follow !’’ 

Ho  descended  again,  and  again  wandered 
through  the  streets — white  and  pallid  with 
the  moonshine  that  filled  them.  Men  stood 
and  looked  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  awe ; 
for  there  was  that  in  his  aspect  and  mien 
which  bore  some  unearthly  stamp  upon  it, 
and  they  drew  away  with  a  nameless  un¬ 


certainty  and  fear.  None  spoke  to,  or  ac¬ 
costed  him,  and  he — he  saw  them  not. 

Only  the  Hying  form,  the  little  child  closely 
clasped,  and  listening  to  the  voice  calling 
him  to  “  Follow,  follow,”  and  he  followed 
on,  with  a  yearning  soul  and  a  breaking 
heart,  if  only  to  look  into  MjTa’s  eyes. 

Ah !  could  he  now  look  into  their  depths, 
and  know  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  I 
love  still  lingering  there— and  then  die,  I 

and  be  at  peace !  The  hungering  restless¬ 
ness  of  his  mind  was  torture.  Like  one 
in  delirium,  he  still  wandered  wearily 
onward  till  ho  followed  the  hurrying  form — 
entering  the  grounds  of  the  dead — into 
the  place  of  graves.  Green  and  beautiful 
lay  the  grassy  mounds  in  the  moonlight. 

IVhite  and  still  as  sheeted  ghosts,  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  tombs,  were  the  marble 
slabs  and  stones,  in  the  showering  star- 
shine. 

Ho  watched  the  form  of  Myra  ns 
she  passed  into  an  alley  of  yews.  Again 
emerging  on  the  fairest  bank,  she  seemed 
to  sit  down,  with  the  babe  in  her  arms,  at 
the  foot  of  a  grave.  At  its  head  stood  a 
carven  stone,  and  on  it  he  read  her  name 
and  that  of  her  babe.  And  there  she  sat, 
as  waiting  for  him;  and  from  her  soft, 
sweet  eyes  a  light — mournful,  holy,  and 
tender — shone  like  the  Lamp  of  Hope  upon 
his  brows.  lie  tottered  forward — called 
forth  her  name,  “  Myra  1”  and  sank  on  his 
kuecs  before  her. 

“  My  wife  1 — my  Myra  1 — my  beloved  I 
— have  I  found  you  ?" 

And  a  sweet  whispering  voice  replied, 

“  You  have  found  ns.  Wo  shall  seek  our 
rest  now.  We  shall  sleep  drcamlcssly 
soon — very  soon,  now!”  and  the  form 
vanished. 

“  My  own,  my  beautiful,  leave  mo  not 
T.'ike,  oh  take  mo  with  you  1  I  abjure 
the  WTong,  and  I  pray  for  light  to  see  the  ^ 
right  path !” 

As  he  spoke  his  natal  star  burst  forth, 
for  an  instant,  into  a  flood  of  such  glorious 
effulgence  ns  he  had  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed.  Presently  a  dense,  opaque  body 
bcg.an  to  pass  before — to  obscure— to 
eclipse  it  totally.  It  was  Count  Aureole’s 
eclipse — for  murmuring  solemnly,  and  with 
folded  h.ands,  “The  hc.avcns  declare  the 
glory  of  God,”  ho  bowed  his  head,  and  fell 
upon  the  grave,  like  one  seeking  his  bed  of 
rest,  “  drawing  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
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tortures.  Yet  lived  he  and  suffered  on, 
and  only  moaned  the  name  of  Myra — 
only  murmured  the  sweet  name  of  his 
child. 


“  Do  yon  still  hold  out  ?  Do  you  still 
cling  to  those  who  cannot  help — who  can¬ 
not  save  ?”  s.'ud  the  dreaded  voice  to  him 
one  night,  of  pale  and  bleeding  agony, 
when  the  clammy  dews  of  death  were  on 
his  forehead. 

“  I  cling  to  Myra — to  my  child — to  those 
who  link  me  to  the  highest  heavens,  and  I 
reject  the  evil  knowledge  which  I  have 
gained,”  answered  the  adept. 

“  It  isnscless,’’  laughed  the  voice.  “  Fool  1 
to  think  thou  canst  hold  a  divided  interest 
— be  pledged  to  the  one  and  hold  to  the 
other,  when  the  antagonism  is  as  that  of 
fire  uri  ice,  of  hate  and  love,  of  life  and 
death." 

“Death — deatli  then,  and  eveilaitiBg 
peace,”  moaned  the  Count 

“  It  cannot  be,”  said  the  voiee.  **  Use* 
and  thine  are  bound  by  a  conapent,  and 
the  penalty  must  be  paid.” 

“Oh,  Myra,”  sighed  the  adept,  “haet 
thou  tamed  thine  eyes  awayfram  me? 
Oh,  my  child  I  wilt  thou  never  pray 
me.  I  have  been  tempted  and  have  falhm, 
and  dm  fruit  of  the  tree  of  forbidden  taww- 
Icdge  k  hitter — very  bitter.” 

“And  tile  seal,  the  sign,  the  cross  T  said 
thn  voice. 

“  It  bams — it  bums  T  cried  the  Count 

“  WouMet  thou  be  free  7” 

"Hot  at  thy  price,  false  spirit;  not  on 
thy  conditioaa  Avaunt  I  I  defy  thee,  I 
deny  thee,  and  I  trust  in  Heaven.  I  slnil 
meet  Myra  again.” 

“  Myra  caiiunt  help  thee — cannot  save 
thee.  She  is  dead,  eo^  still  in  her  waim 
grave ;  and  thy  infant,  sleeping  like  the 
waters  of  a  frozen  lake,  lies  on  its  mother^ 
breast,”  the  mocking  voice  went  on. 

“  Amen,”  murmured  the  Count,  clasping 
his  hands.  “  So  be  it.  I  am  glad  her  pain 
is  over — her  travail  ended — but  I  would 
have  looked  upon  her  face  again." 

“  Wouldst  thou  be  free  ?”  again  the 
voice  demanded. 

“  Not  with  thy  help,  not  at  thy  instiga¬ 
tion,  but  I  will  be  free,  and  have  no  aid 
from  thy  abhorrent  liands.” 

As  he  spoke,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his 
bosom,  it  touched  the  talisman,  which  still 


hung  round  his  neck.  Then,  as  if  by  an 
inscratable  instinct,  he  murmured  the  for¬ 
mula  of  the  cabalistic  book,  called  on  the 
name  of  Adonai,  and  dnrimess  fell  upon 
him,  changing,  he  knew  not  when  or  how, 
into  the  light  of  the  broadening  day ;  and 
he  found  himself  as  a  decrepit  old  man  and 
with  his  limbs  yet  aching  with  a  strange 
pain,  traversing  the  streets  of  the  city, 
while  dimly,  vaguely  before  him  the  faint 
outline  of  a  woman  carrying  a  child  closaly 
nestled  to  her  breast,  hurried  swiftly  on. 

“Myrat  Myra!”  he  murmured.  “Stay 
— stay !  Do  not  fly  me  I  I  will  not  harm 
thee.  I  will  kneel  at  thy  feet — implore 
thy  pity — thy  pardon,  and  there  die.” 

“It  cannot  bel  It  shall  not  bel”  the 
moclcing  echo  said. 

“  Myra — ^my  wife — my  beloved  1  let  me 
look  upon  my  first-bom.  Let  me  see  but 
ene  smile.  Give  me  but  oi\e  look  upon 
bis  purple  eyelids,  and  I  ask  no  more.” 

the  ii^ro  fled — fled  like  oue  who 
hue  suspickm  of  being  fbUowed  by  some¬ 
thing  fearfti^  and  to  be  avoided — as  one 
huatening  frem  an  enemy  and  seeking  for 
tke  shelter  of  a  friendly  roof. 

It  was  palpable  to  him,  inexplicable  as  it 
my  be,  that  thie  was  the  piiantom  of  his 
Sboui^ts — an  unreality,  yet  cmlKxlyingtha 
principle  so  deeply  implanted  in  human 
■aturc,  which  dreads  to  disturb  the  spiritual 
world  beyond  the  reach  of  obvious  human 
knowled^,  and  which  is  only  to  be  gained 
by  means  that  are  forbidden  by  every  in¬ 
stinct,  human  and  diviiiow  It  wm  eieur  to 
biaa  that  all  this  was  an  actual  and  poritive 
punishment  of  the  aspirations  of  tfa*  adept 
to  follow  the  flying  foet,  and  know  tliat 
under  the  canopy,  nothing  mom  tarrible 
could  hapthan  thelovinghusbandandfhtlu'r 
overtaking  the  devetri  wife  and  babe. 
Sleeping  ns  the  dead  sleep,  among  the  roots 
and  dew,  he  had  an  indefinite  consclouw 
ness  that  Myra  and  her  child  were  among 
the  departed;  yet  on  and  on  the  shadowy 
shape  continued  to  hurry.  And  now  the 
eve  was  come. 

lie  found  that  his  feet  led  him  now 
towards  the  ancient  mansion  in  which  he 
had  sought  after  knowledge  which  is  for¬ 
bidden  man  to  know — in  which  ho  had 
nursed  innocence  and  beauty  with  a  gentle, 
protecting  hand — where  he  had  become 
husband  and  father,  and  where  ho  after¬ 
words  found  every  hope  in  life  wrecked  and 
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The  next  Anglo-Prusslan  marriage  that  matrimonial  negotiation,  and  insisted  on 
isas  proposed  was  between  Frederick  of  fighting  a  duel  with  the  King  of  England. 
Prussia,  son  of  this  Sophia,  and  his  cousin  The  eldest  daughter  of  George  the 
Amelin,  daughter  of  George  the  Second.  Second,  Anne,  though  a  tolerably  good- 
This  was  a  favourite  scheme  with  George  looking  girl,  actually  reached  the  mature 
and  the  English  court  generally.  It  seems  age  of  twenty-four  without  an  offer.  The 
it  fell  through  in  consequence  of  intrigues  French  ambassador  to  London  once  had  an 
among  the  Prussian  courtiers.  Frederick  idea  of  marrying  her  to  Louis  the  Fifleenth 
was  not  particularly  disposed  to  marry  the  of  France  ;  and  it  seems  that  jovial 
Princess  Amelia,  of  whose  character  he  monarch  was  not  averse  to  the  project, 
had  heard  singpilar  stories ;  he  and  the  But  it  fell  through  from  religious  difficul. 
courtiers  persuaded  Frederick  William  that  ties — the  French  insisting  on  Anne  be- 
the  proposed  marriage  was  designed  by  the  coming  a  Catholic,  and  Anne  declaring 
English  court  in  order  to  reduce  Prussia  to  that  she  would  die  in  the  true  and  Pro- 
a  state  of  dependence  on  England.  On  testant  religion.  When  Anne  was  twenty- 
this  conviction,  Frederick  William  acted  four,  she  ^gan  to  regard  marriage  as  • 
with  his  usual  impetuosity ;  he  broke  off  the  thing  not  to  be  left  undone,  resolved  to 
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s-sries  of  life.  She  was  actually  obliged  to  speech  Frederick  ever  uttered  to  her  was _ 

beg  for  a  trifle  of  money  from  her  brother,  “  Sophia,  get  up  and  see  me  die  I"*  She 
George  the  Second,  to  buy  linen.  He  gave  admitted  that,  supple  as  she  had  grown  to 
her  an  allowanco  of  800/.  a-year,  with  his  behests,  she  never  obeyed  any  of  his 
which  she  clothed  herself  and"  her  daugh-  commands  with  more  alacrity  than  this, 
ter.  Her  descendant's  wife  is  more  muni-  She  was  happier,  of  course,  when  the 
ficently  provided  for  by  the  people  of  monster  had  gone  to  his  rest.  She  lived 
England.  ^  to  be,  at  seventy,  a  much-honoured  Dow- 

Poor  Sophia — who  had  not  nerve  to  ager,  the  mother  of  the  great  Frederick, 
resent  her  husband's  barbarities  as  they  and,  albeit  somewhat  tainted  by  the  Cor- 
ought  to  have  been  resented — used  to  say,  rupt  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  spent 
in  W  sarcastic  old  age,  that  the  only  kind  I  her  best  days,  a  very  respectable  old  lady. 
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about  him,  aud  1^’iug  dowu  to  pleasant  he  went  to  war  against  the  Saracens, 
dreasis.’’  Here,  also.  King  John,  the  weak  tjirant, 

•  •  •  •  •  kept  his  Christmas.  Windsor  was  the 

A  tradition  of  a  young  nobleman  prison  of  the  chivalrous  Earl  of  Surrey, 
who,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  science  in  whose  love  for  the  Lady  Geraldine  is  im- 
its  highest  philosophic  and  theosophic  mortalized  in  verse.  Here  hang  the 
forms,  had  fallen  into  a  mild  and  banners  which  Marlborongh  and  WcUing- 
harmless  insanity,  from  brooding  too  tonpresented,  yearly,  on  the  anniversaries  of 
much  upon  the  unattainable,  was  long  Blenheim  and  Waterloo.  You  see,  also,  the 
current  at  Venice,  and  connected  with  the  Waterloochamber,  withitsportraitsofkings, 
name  of  Count  Aureole.  It  was  added,  statesmen,  and  warriors ;  the  guard-room, 
also,  that  his  young  and  lovely  bride  had  with  the  bust  of  glorious  Nelson,  on  its 
died  of  a  broken  heart — finding  that  he  was  pedestal,  which  is  a  piece  of  the  old  Vic- 
more  wrapt  in  his  studies  than  careful  of  tory's  mainmast. 

cultivating  the  affections — but  tlmt  he  did  Well,  let  us  all  fervently  trost  that  the 
not  survive  her  long,  and  was  found  one  married  life  of  Victoria  Adelaide  Maria 
morning  lying  dead  upon  her  grave.  Louisa,  Princess  Royal  of  England, 

Insane  or  not,  the  boundary  line  between  and  I’rince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
reason  and  unreason  b  of  so  fine  and  elusive  may  be  long  and  happy.  The  youthful 
a  character,  that  it  is  too  difficult  to  define  pair  have  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  each 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends  other  than  princes  and  princesses  in  olden 
—or  how  the  one  blends  into  the  other —  times  were  accustomed  to,  and,  doubtless, 
to  allow  any  conclusive  judgment  to  be  a  closer  attachment  has  resulted, 
arrived  at ;  and  the  question  lies  still  The  same  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of 
among  those  unsolved  metaphysics  of  faith  Prince  Frederick  and  his  future  wife.  He 
and  ^lief  which  always  have  becM,  and  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  Princess 
which  always  are  likely  to  remain,  among  Sophia  whom  her  father,  George  the  First 
the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  being.  of  England,  gave  in  marriage  to  Prince 

E.  F.  U.  Frederick'sancestor, the  first  E'rodorickWil- 

- —  liam  of  Prussia.  This  was  the  fii’st  alliance 

ssAomAr'ir  r>c  Tuc  ddim/'ccc  between  the  royal  families  of  England  and 

MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCESS  fortunately,  it  was  a  bad 

ROYAL  OF  ENGLAND.  precedent. 


Royal  Wind.sor  h.os  added  yet  .another  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Electrsss. Sophia 
leaf  to  the  iJready  fiourishiiig  chaplet  of  and  George  the  I'iiM,  was  a  good-natured, 
interesting  associiitions  of  which  it  can  gentle,  pretty  girl,  with  fair  brown  hair 
boast.  The  short  honeymoon  of  the  and  soft  eyes.  Her  husband  used  to  heat 
Princess  Royal,  the  first-born  of  Victoria,  not  only  his  wife  and  daughter,  hut  every 
the  best-loved  Sovereign  whom  these  Isles  wom.an  ho  could  lay  his  crutch  upon, 
have  ever  seen,  was  spent  in  the  grand  old  Decency  ho  outraged,  in  the  presenco  of 
castle,  and  no  more  fitting  edilicc  could  be  his  family,  in  a  manner  indcscrib.ablc. 
found  for  the  brief  but  happy  (oh,  how  They  were  systematically  tniined  to  dis- 
happy,  we  hope !)  sojourn  of  England’s  regard  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  obliged, 
eldest  daughter  and  her  devoted  husband,  from  sheer  dread  of  being  murdered,  to 
himself  heir  to  the  throne  of  one  of  the  utter  falsehoods  twenty  times  in  the  course 
Four  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent.  of  the  day.  Once  he  very  nearly  killed 

In  the  round  tower  of  Windsor  Castle  both  wife  and  daughter ;  of  his  son  s  narrow 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  Scotlaud  was  confined  escape  out  of  Ids  fatherly  bauds  the  story 
for  eighteen  years,  and  from  the  window  of  is  well  known. 

his  prison-room  he  gazed  on  his  future  There  was  not  a  mode  of  ill-treatment, 
wife,  the  beautiful  Jane  Beaufort,  ns  she  it  is  said,  which  this  monster  did  not  try 
walked  in  the  palace  garden.  Here  the  with  his  long-suffering  wife.  He  had  an 
royal  poet  wrote  the  famous  amatory  immense  hoard  of  money— over  a  hun- 
cpistle  known  as  the  “  King’s  Quair.”  dred  millions  of  dollars ;  this  he  made 

At  Windsor  is  the  room  wherein  King  Sophia  keep,  while  absolutely  depriving 
Richard  of  tlio  Lion-Heart  feasted  before  her  of  the  means  of  purchasing  the  neccs- 
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marry,  and  chose  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  handy.  She  told  her  father, 
George  tlte  Second. 

Tho  King  observed  that  he  was  the 
ngliest  man  in  Holland,  and  deformed  in 
some  important  particulars. 

“  Were  he  a  Dutch  baboon,”  said  the 
resolute  Princess,  “  I  would  marry  him.’’ 

“  Nay,  then,”  replied  her  father,  “  have 
yo«r  way ;  you  will  have  baboon  enough,  I 
promise  you!” 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  man  of  the 
world;  when  tho  House  of  Commons 
settled  80,000/.  upon  tho  Princess  as  her 
dowry,  and  gave  her  an  annuity  of 5,000/. 
besides,  he  pocketed  the  slights  of  the 
royal  family,  and  got  married  like  a  man. 
That  night,  according  to  courtly  usage, 
the  King  and  Queen  and  the  comtiers  were 
admitted  into  the  chamber  of  the  wedded 
couple  to  see  them  in  bed.  It  was  alter 
supper ;  most  of  the  visitors  had  wiaed ; 
and  in  that  coarse  ago  one  is  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  tho  remarks  of  the  visilon,  as 
they  defiled  past  the  couch  of  the  happy 
eouple,  were  not  of  the  most  delicate  cha¬ 
racter.  The  poor  bride  and  bridegroom 
eat  up  in  bed,  in  gorgeous  night-dresses, 
covered  with  lace  and  silver;  bat  tlie  poor 
bridegroom  was  so  misshapea  that  his 
mother^n-Iaw,  the  Queen,  declared  that 
when  she  looked  at  him  firom  behind  he 
seemed  to  have  no  head,  and  when  she 
looked  at  him  in  front  she  conld  not,  for 
the  life  ofher,  tell  where  his  legs  were. 

Mary,  another  sister,  married  a  man  who, 
if  not  physically,  was  morally  deformed. 
This  was  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  who  lived  by 
hiring  out  his  soldiers  fur  pay.  She  was 
obliged,  by  the  dreadful  brutalities  of 
her  husband,  to  leave  him  and  seek  a  refuge 
in  England. 

Another  sister — the  only  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  sisters  who  married — made  what 
was  considered  a  good  match  by  marrying 
tho  King  of  Denmark.  This  was  Louisa, 
the  flower  of  the  family — a  woman  pos¬ 
sessed  not  only  of  virtues,  but  of  remark¬ 
able  abilities.  She,  too,  was  basely  treated 
by  her  husband,  and  openly  humiliated  by 
a  wretched  woman  who  shared  his  affection. 
Even  when  a  cruel  disease  attacked  her, 
there  was  no  respite  for  the  suffering  wife  ; 
and  perhaps  the  surgeon  who  killed  her  at 
twenty-seven,  in  an  attempt  to  perform  a 
•evero  operation,  rendered  her  a  service. 


Those  of  George  the  Third's  daughten 
who  married  were  more  fortunate  that 
their  aunts.  The  last  of  tliem  oul^  disd 
a  few  months  ago.  She  had  fallen  in  levs 
in  early  youth,  and  refused  several  eligibk 
matches,  to  preserve  her  heart  fur  tho  mu 
of  her  clioice.  Ho  did  not  gratify  her 
wishes  till  she  was  forty  years  of  age.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  her  constancy  wu 
rewarded  by  a  long  and  happy  life. 

There  was,  however,  another  Pnissiu 
marriage  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
His  reprobate  son,  tho  Duke  of  York, 
married  a  Prussian  princess,  and  squared 
the  outstanding  account  between  tho  two 
nations  by  maltreating  his  wife  shamefully. 
Shd  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  bore  ^ 
— even  the  public  display  of  her  husband's 
infidelity — without  murmuring,  for  many 
years.  When  she  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
she  obtained  a  judgment  ofseparation,  and 
lived  a  quiet,  usefiil  life,  on  very  scanty 
means,  daring  the  remainder  ofher  days. 

The  sad  story  of  the  Princess  Charlotte; 
the  only  legitimate  child  of  George  tbs 
Fourth,  is  yet  fresh  in  most  memories.  It 
was  remarked,  as  a  strange  circumstance, 
Aat  she  was  “  deadly  pale,"  and  seemingly 
uieuy,  at  the  ceremony  whkh  united  her 
in  marriage  to  Prince  Leopold  (the  pre¬ 
sent  King  of  the  Belp^ns),  a  very  fins 
young  man,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
with  her  clear  prospect  of  the  British 
throne,  an  admirable  match.  But  those 
who  wondered  forgot  that  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  marriage  was  that  Charlotte 
was  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  own  mother  in  her  drawing-room! 
This  cruel  clause  was  due  to  the  bitter 
hostility  of  her  father  to  her  mother; 
and  Charlotte,  believing  the  latter  to  be 
innocent,  and  loving  her  dearly,  had  re¬ 
luctantly  made  the  concession  which  she 
had  been  told  the  interests  of  the  State 
required,  it  was,  however,  a  sacrifics 
which  wiL  never  consummated.  Before 
the  struggle  came  Charlotte  was  in  her 
grave. 

So  the  examples  the  Princess  1/101001 
Adelaide  Maria  Louisa  has  before  her  in 
her  family  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
encoumnng.  Most  of  the  English  prin¬ 
cesses  of  the  House  of  Hanover  who  have 
married  abroad  have  lived  to  regret  it. 

StiU,  times  are  chauged,  and  undoubtedly 
improved.  Kings  in  our  day  are  a  men- 
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itroBS  improTement  on  the  kings  of  the 
lighteeiith  century.  We  have  seen  one 
king — Louis  Philippe — who  was  a  model 
of  the  social  virtues ;  and  assuredly  Eng¬ 
land  contains  no  better  woman  than  tho 
Queen.  They  say  the  King  of  Prussia 
loves  champagne  ;  they  say,  also,  that 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  leads  a  pretty  fust 
life ;  and  these  things  may  be  so.  But  it 
is  quite  certain  that  Europe  has  ceased  to 
witness,  and  wo\ild  not  tolerate,  such 
enormities  as  marked  tho  career  of  Frede¬ 
rick  William  of  Prussia,  Catherine  of 
Russia,  George  the  Fourth  of  England, 
Louis  the  Fifleenth  of  France,  and 
Charles  the  Fourth  of  Spain.  Such 
brazen-faced  profligacy  as  theirs  has  gone 
tot  of  fashion.  If  our  modem  kings  do 
wrong,  they  do  like  other  people,  and 
pull  their  mantle  over  their  faces  when 
■nning. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  history 
should  cast  a  shadow  over  the  union  of  our 
fiur  Princess,  and  no  ground  for  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  tho  future  to  mix  with  the  sincerity 
with  which  all  will  wish  her  welL 


THE  RIVER  OP  TIME. 
Onwakd,  onward,  ever  sweeping 
To  the  nnditcovered  sea— 

Never  in  its  rongli  bed  sleeping, 
Rushing  to  eternity  I 
Bubbles  on  its  ■urfoce  floating ; 

Shoals  and  quicksands  underneath , 
Clouds  and  sunshine — all  denoting 
Evanescence,  peril,  death  I 
Down  tho  rapid  enrrent  steering. 
Vessels  firom  an  unknown  state, 
Ever  eosning — disappearing. 

Laden  with  a  priedess  freight— 
Living,  breathing  human  creatures— 
Reckless,  prudent,  cheerful,  sad ; 
Diflering  in  form  and  features — 

Wise  and  foolish — ^good  and  bad  I 
Some  absorbed  in  fleeting  pleasures— 
Wasting  talent,  life,  and  light! 
Some  securing  lasting  treasures 
In  a  “  kingdom  out  of  sight  1” 

All  to  storms  alike  subjected ; 

Not  a  single  vessel  sound ; 

All  by  one  great  Head  inspected, 

Bnt  to  different  regions  bound  ! 


Ever,  ever  onward  flowing— 

Borne  upon  its  bosom  iVee  | 

Every  son  of  Adam  going 
Swiftly  to  eternity  I 
Newbury.  S.  E. 

WHAT  WE  USED  TO  WEAR. 

I  went  to  Vsnitjr,  whom  I  foaa4 
Attended  by  an  endless  troop  of  taylors, 

Mercers,  embroiderers,  feather  makers,  fumers— 
All  occupations  opening  like  s  mart. 

That  serve  to  rig  tho  body  out  with  bravery; 

And  through  tho  room  new  fedilons  flew  like  flies. 
In  thousand  gaudy  shapes  Prido  waited  on  her. 
And  busily  surveying  all  the  bresekes 
Time  and  decaying  Nature  hod  made  In  her, 
Which  still  with  art  idle  pleoed  sgsin  and 
strengthened. 

She  shewed  me  gowns,  head-tires. 

Embroidered  waistcoats,  smocks  seamed  throngb 
with  culworks. 

Scarfs,  mantles,  petticoats,  mnffs,  powders, 
paintings, 

Dogs,  monkeys,  parrots— all  which  shewed  me 
Which  way  her  moeey  want 

OXAUMOa*  AMD  FuTCBEB. 

Ip  comfort  and  deMBcy  had  been  the 
chief  objects  regarded  by  our  forefathers  in 
tho  matter  of  dress — if  elegance  and  sim¬ 
plicity  had  governed  questions  of  csstume 
in  the  olden  timea  erbet  then  ?  Why, 
our  venerable  aneeetws  would  present  a 
still  greater  contnet  than  ever  to  their 
descendants ;  and  oh,  sed  loss  to  tho 
literary  world!  this  paper  would  never 
have  been  written. 

In  continuing  our  subject,  we  must  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  that  we  have  introduced 
to  their  notice  the  extravagant  habits  of 
Edward  III.  and  bis  court.  (See  EMeLiBH- 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine,  p.  225.) 
In  13G9,  however,  that  prince  made  a  law, 
by  which  “  all  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver, 
either  on  the  daggers,  girdles,  necklaces, 
rings,  er  other  ornaments  for  the  body,  were 
forbid  any  that  could  not  spend  lOL  a- 
yeor!"  A  funny  act  of  parliament  tliat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  nineteenth  century  notions, 
and  coming  with  very  ill  grace  from  a  king 
who  “  wore  a  robe  of  crimsoa  velvet, 
powdered  with  golden  leopards,  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  aud  sword  by  his  aide,  tha 
former  of  which,  ond  the  scabbard  of  the 
hitter,  wore,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  precious 
metal,  since  his  spurs  were  of  pure  gold.”* 

*  Edward  III.  alio  enacted  tliat  no  person 
whose  yearly  income  did  not  amount  to  1001. 
should  wear  furs,  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
them. 
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It  w&s  in  the  reign  of  thi;)  monarch  that 
the  fantastically  piked  shoes  became  so 
fashionable;  nor  were  the  long  toes  totally 
abandoned  till  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  although  “cursing  by  the  clergy" 
was  added  to  other  pains  to  be  inflicted  on 


the  wearers ;  for,  of  course,  there  were  snmp- 
tnary  laws  against  these  shocking  bad 
shoes,  hut,  somehow  or  other,  fantastical 
attire  cannot  be  effectually  denounced ;  no, 
not  eTen  by  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  and 
the  people  continued  to  wear  these  long, 
awkward  pikings;  which,  crooking  up¬ 
wards,  resembled  the  devil's  claws.  At  least, 
so  says  Stowe,  and  we  certainly  are  not  in 
a  position  to  contradict  that  most  amusing, 
and  generally  correct,  chronicler :  ho  tells 
us  that,  in  the  following  reign,  the  extre¬ 
mities  had  grown  to  such  a  length,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  tie  or  fasten  the  ends 
by  silver  or  silken  chains  to  the  knees  of 
their  respective  wearers. 

About  this  period  men  and  women  began 
to  wear  parti-colourcd  clothing,  by  which 
wo  mean,  that  figures  are  to  ^  found  in 
the  old  engravings,  whose  dress  on  the 
right  hand  is  white,  and  on  the  left  blue  or 


red,  or  vice~ver/a.  “  Old  John  of  Gaunt, 
time-honoured  Lancaster,"  is  portrayed 
after  this  fashion,  in  the  “.Regal  and  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Antiquities  of  England and  ii 
Strutt  there  is  a  picture  of  a  man  with  i 
boot  on  oue  foot,  while  the  other  leg  is  left 
quite  uncovered. 

The  chief  difference  to  bo  observed  ii 
female  dress  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIT, 
besides  the  long,  trailing  sleeves,  which 
swept  the  ground  as  the  wearers  stood  erect, 
and  which  Camden  calls  pocketing  sleetm, 
is  the  great  change  in  the  head-dreai, 
which  had  been  graduoUy  growingmorcand 
more  elaborate. 

The  simple  gold  net,  or  wreath  of  natnnl 
floivers,  had,  long  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  been  superseded  by  mon¬ 
strosities,  of  which  engravings,  and  engrav¬ 
ings,  alone,  can  give  any  tolerable  idea 
Towiuds  the  close  of  that  monarch's  reign 
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the  women  were  wearing  reticulated  head¬ 
dresses,  formed  of  two  perpendicular  cylin¬ 
ders,  pendent  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
which  were  generally  embellished  with 
long  veils.  Sometimes  these  high,  sugar- 
loaf  caps,  instead  of  rising  in  two  lobee, 
consisted  simply  of  a  single  spire,  and  were 
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pot  very  unlike  the  miiii.ature  steeples  still 
worn  by  the  women  of  Normandy,  and 
well-known  to  our  modem  tourists  under 
the  title  of  the  canchoiie. 

Tlicse  cylinders  became  shorter  and 
wider  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and 


gradually  flattened  out  horizontally  until,  at 
length,  tho  extremities  were  turned  up, 
lad  the  horned  crescent — the  crowning 
ibsurdity  of  tho  fantastical  attires — was,  at 
length,  produced.  Isabella  of  Bavaria 
had  tho  questionable  credit  of  having  in- 
lentL'd  tliis  awkward  and  foolish  head¬ 
dress,  from  whom  the  fashion  travelled  into 
France,  and  thence  tp  this  country. 
To  support  tho  breadth  'of  these  horaed- 
bead-dresses,  a  kind  of  (rame-work  was 
eieil,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
upon  which  many  folds  of  ribbon  and  other 
waaments  were  suspended. 

From  the  top  of  the  horn,  on  the  right 
ade,  a  streamer  of  silk,  or  some  other  light 
kbric,  was  hung,  which  was  sometimes 
lUowed  to  fly  loose,  and  sometimes  brought 
wer  the  bosom  and  wrapped  over  the  lefl 


It  is  said  that,  when  Queen  Isabella 
and  her  Court  commenced  wearing  these 
head-dresses,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  all  the  doors  of  the  palace  both 
higher  and  wider,  and  raise  them  up  “sky« 
high,  to  let  the  queen  and  her  court  pass 
by.” 

It  is  but  right,  how’ever,  to  acknowledge 
that  this  cap  disappeared  before  the  close 
of  Edward  the  iV.’s  reign,  when  the  heads 
of  the  hidies  were  covered  either  with  a 
sort  of  velvet  cowl,  turned  back  upon  the 
forehead,  and  hanging  in  plaits  behind 
upon  tho  neck,  or  with  a  caul  ot  gold  net 
os  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

The  stomacher  was  a  common  article  of 
male  attire  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  laced  across,  like  the 
better-known  stomachers  of  our  great¬ 
grandmothers. 

Tho  ancient  record,  cejntaining  a  notice 
of  tho  Chamberlayne’s  duties  in  the  "  Book 


of  Kewynges,"  is  extremely  amusing— 
“  Warrao  your  soverayno  hys  petycote, 
hys  doi\blet,  and  hys  storaachre,  and  tliea 
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pat  on  his  lioseu,  and  then  hys  tchone  or 
slyppcrs,  then  strike  up  hys  hoscn  man¬ 
nerly,  and  tye  them  up,  then  lace  his 
doublet  hole  by  hole.” 

Hollinpshcd  tells  us  tliat  Henry  V.,  at 
the  time  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he 
went  to  mnlce  peace  with  his  father,  wore 
a  blue  satin  gown  full  of  small  oylet  holes, 
and  that  a  needle,  suspended  by  the  thread 
at  its  head,  hung  from  every  hole.  Oh  1 
wasn't  that  a  dainty  dress  to  set  upon  a 
prince !  And  only  fancy  the  ugly  words  he 
would  have  said  if  it  hadn't  Wn  fashion¬ 
able! 

We  have  another  picture  of  this  prince 
in  Strutt,  after  he  had  ascended  his  father’s 
throne,  where  his  dress  is  crimson  lined 
with  white,  his  collar,  girdle,  aild  garters 
being  all  of  gold,  with  black  stockings ; 
a  marvellously  mild  affair  after  his  juvenile 
i^jparcL 

The  next  change  in  female  attire  to 
be  particularly  noticed  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  slashed  sleeves  which 
were  fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  whe«  the  bodies  of  the  dresses 
were  cut  sqpiarc  and  laced  in  front,  while 
turbans  of  almo<^t  an  oriental  size  and  cast 
are  seen  ornamenting  (?)  their  heads.  We 
have  seen  a  picture  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  thia  monarch,  wearing  a  red  dress 
which  is  bordered  with  ermine,  and  caught 
up,  after  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  to 
show  tlio  under  garment;  so  tme  it  is, 
that  there  is  Botbiag  new  under  the  sun. 

The  dress  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  thanks  to  llr.  Charles  Knight  and  his 
excellent  engrawings  after  Holbein,  must, 
wo  think,  1)e  familiar  to  nearly  all  our 
readers.  The  first-named  of  these  two 
kings,  the  inventory  cf  whose  owa  apparel 
is,  in  itself,  aometliing  excee&T;]^y  rich 
and  rare,  made  an  act  to  reform  the  dress 
of  his  subjects,  by  which  it  was  forbidden 
for  any  person  under  the  degree  of  a 
knight  to  wear  pindted  shirts,  or  pinched 
piutiets,  or  linen  cloths,  or  plain  shirts 
garnished  with  silk,  or  gold,  or  silver ;  but 
these  articles  of  dross  were  soon  worn  by 
the  common  people,  and  in  1530  wo  find, 
in  one  of  the  old  plays,  a  servant-man 
bragging  to  his  master  tliat  liis  sweetheart 
had  “  given  him  a  shirt-collar  wrought 
over  with  no  counterfeit  stuff ;  but  that  it 
was  bett- r  than  gold,  being  right  Coven- 
trie  blue and  in  the  old  ballad  of  “  Lord 


Thomas  and  Fair  Annet”  the  damial 
says — 

My  maids  gae  to  my  dressing-room. 

And  dress  ino  to  my  smock. 

The  one-half  is  u*  the  Ilolluid  fliie. 

And  the  other  o'  nccdlc-works. 

Archbishop  Parker  says,  but  wo  almost 
doubt  tho  correctness  of  his  assertion, 
“  that  tho  clergy  of  England  never  wors 
silk  or  velvet  uatil  the  time  of  the  pom¬ 
pous  Cardinal  Wolsey  but  be  that  as  k 
may,  amongst  other  curiosities  named  at 
Hampton  Court,  wo  find  a  pair  of  sweet 
gloves,  lined  with  veUcU,  each  glov* 
trimmed  with  eight  buttons  and  eight 
small  aiglctta  of  g^  enamelled ;  also  knit 
gloves  of  silk,  and  handkerchiefs  edged 
with  gold  and  silver.  Theae  splendid 
handkerdiiefawere  net  BDConuDon  in  after 
times,  for  in  tke  ballad  of  “George  Barn¬ 
well'’  ikia  said  of  Millwood — 

A  baadkeroMaf  she  had. 

All  wiought  wMi  sUk  aad  gold, 

Which  she,  t*  tUy  her  trtckliiig  tears. 

Beta*  bar  ayes  did  htld. 

The  following  account  of  &nry  VIIL 
and  his  queen,  as  tiiey  appeared  when 
riding  down  fim  tke  'Power  of  London, 
the  day  prcco£ng  his  coronation,  will  givs 
a  slight  i<le.'\  of  the  sumptuonsnesH  of  that 
king  in  his  appacd: — 

“His  Grace  wared  in  his  uppennort 
apparel  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  furred 
with  armyns ;  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raised 
gold ;  the  placard  embrowdered  with  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies,  emoraudes,  greate  pearle^ 
and  other  riche  stones;  n  great  banderiks 
aboute  his  necke,  of  large  balasse;  the 
trapper  of  bis  horse  damaske  gold,  with  a 
dejie  purfell  of  annyns ;  his  knights,  es¬ 
quires  for  his  body  in  crimson  velvet,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  with  other  of  his  chap- 
pell,  and  all  his  officers  and  household 
servants  were  apparelled  in  skarlct.  The 
qneene  (Kathcryne)  sittyng  in  her  litter; 
borne  by  two  white  palfries,  the  litter 
covered,  and  richly  apparelled,  and  the 
palfries  trapped  in  white  clotli  of  gold, 
lier  person  apparelled  in  white  satin  em- 
Iwoidercd,  her  haire  hanging  down  to  her 
baeke,  of  a  very  great  length,  boautifhl 
and  goodly  to  behold,  and  on  her  hedde 
a  coronal,  set  with  many  riche  orient 
stones.” 

The  dre^s  of  this  period  was 
costly,  and  its  fashion  subject  to  froque&t 
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lluctHiition  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ward¬ 
robes  of  the  nobility  had,  in  fifty  years,  in¬ 
creased  to  twenty  times  their  former  value, 
while  the  chiuigeablcncss  of  the  English 
taste  in  matters  of  dress  was  quaintly  re¬ 
presented  by  the  figure  of  one  of  our 
conntryincu,  standing  naked  in  a  musing 
posture,  with  shears  in  his  hand,  and  cloth 
on  his  arm,  perplexed  amidst  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  fashions,  aud  wicertaiu  how  to 
lieviso  his  garments. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  “  bluff 
King  Hal  ’’  that  doublets  .were  worn 
puckered,  stulfed,  aud  dittended  around 
the  body,  the  sleeves  were  swelled  into 
largo  rulis,  and  the  breeches  bolstered 
•bout  the  hips;  but  the  dress  of  that  age 
was  justly  censured  as  inconvenient  aud 
clumsy,  aud  it  was  said  of  the  servants 
that  “  they  had  sneh  pleytes  upon  theyr 
krestes,  and  ruffs  upon  theyr  sieves  above 
theyr  elbowes,  that  if  theyr  mayster,  or 
theym  selfe,  haddo  never  soo  greatto  neede, 
tlicy  coulde  not  shoote  one  shote  to  hurte 
theyr  ennemyes  tyll  they  had  caste  of 
theyr  cotes,  or  cut  of  theyr  sieves.” 

The  large  and  fantastic  hcad-drosscs  of 
the  former  age  were  superseded  by  coifs 
tad  velvet  bonnets,  and  the  matron  whose 
hair  was  gathered  into  tnfts  or  “  tvffKks," 
and  almost  concealed  beneath  these  cover¬ 
ings,  woro  alternately  “French  hoods,” 
“  Milan  bonnets,”  and  “  Miniver  caps,”  and 
OOeasionally  the  '' bon  -  grace"  and  the 
“  coronet,"  tlw  latter  of  which  was  made  of 
black  velvet,  and  worn  with  the  bonnet 
and  caul.  The  bon-graee  was  worn  with 
the  French  hood  ;  but  of  what  material  it 
was  made,  or  how  arranged,  is  not  very 
clear.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
Till,  that  a  certain  Mayor  of  Chester 
issued  an  order  tliat  unmarried  women 
(honld  wear  neither  white  nor,  indeed, 
any  other  coloured  cap«,  and  no  wom.au 
was  permitted  to  wear  any  hat  unless 
when  riding,  or  going  abroad  into  tlio 
country.  Ladies  breaking  this  ungallaut 
rule  were  subject  to  a  fine  of  lii.  id. ;  the 
sick  and  aged  were,  however,  exempt. 
Tlie  covering  women  adopted  for  their 
Leads  was  a  subject  of  controversy,  not 
only  in  England,  bat  also  in  the  sister 
country,  and  tlie  Scotch  statutes  on  this 
most  important  subject  provided  “  that  no 
woman  cum  to  kirk  nor  mcrcat  with  her 
face  muSMit.” 


Waistcoats  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  worn  in  this  reign  by  women  ns  well 
as  by  the  men,  and  we  find  them  described 
as  being  of  tlie  richest  stuffs,  such  as  cloth 
of  silver  embroidered. 

The  neck  of  the  women,  which  had 
formerly  been  left  uncovered,  wa«,  at  this 
period,  inclosed  in  a  habit-shirt,  with  a 
high  collar,  and  small  ruff,  called  a  partlct; 
and  wo  continually'  meet  in  inventories  of 
that  age  with  articles  of  dress  described  as 
“  partiets  of  Venice  gold,  knit,”  and  “  part- 
lets  of  Venice  gold,  caul  fa.shion.”  Ituffs 
aro  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  Spa¬ 
nish  or  Italian  lady  of  qnality,  to  hide 
a  wen  which  grew  upon  her  neck ;  a  very 
probable  proposition,  and  a  match  for  the 
wreath  Csesar  twisted  roiuid  his  brows  to 
hide  the  baldness  of  his  venerable  lioad. 

At  tlie  close  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
reign,  Eiiglishtneu  were  wearing  the 
doublet,  the  petticoat,  and  breeches,  which 
latter  were  stuffed  out  to  an  enormous 
sij^o  with  horsehair  and  cotton ;  and  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  produced  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Harlcian  collection,  to  prove  tjiat 
there  was  a  scaffold  erected  round  the  in¬ 
side  of  Parliament-house  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  such  members  as  wore  those 
huge  breeches,  and  that  the  said  scaffold 
was  taken  down  when,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Eliz.abctb,  those  absurdities  went  out  ot 
fashion ;  and  wo  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  an  account  lJulwer  gives  in  his  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  English  gallant,  speaking  of  a 
man  whom  the  judges  accused  of  wearing 
breeches  contrary  to  law — he,  for  his  ex¬ 
cuse,  draws  out  of  his  slops  the  contents— 
first,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  table  cloths,  tea 
napkins,  four  shirts,  a  brash,  a  glass,  and  a 
comb,  with  night-caps  and  other  things  of 
use,  saying,  “  Your  worship  nay  under¬ 
stand  that,  because  I  have  no  safer  store¬ 
house,  these  pockets  do  serve  mo  to  lay 
up  my  goods  in,  and  though  it  be  a 
strait  prison,  yet  it  is  big  enough  for 
them,  and  I  have  many  things  of  value  yet 
within  it.”  And  so  was  his  discharge  ac¬ 
cepted  and  well  laughed  at. 

Well  might  the  I.adies  invent  the  large 
whoop  in  onier  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
by  the  side  of  these  great  swells;  but  since 
whoops  (or  hoops),  farthingales,  and  ruffs 
will  carry  us  into  the  reippi  of  the  virgin 
Queen,  wo  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  os 
the  okaborations  of  starch,  stomachers,  and 
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stiff  raffs  of  that  reign  will  open  a  wide 
field  for  observation,  recollection,  and  con¬ 
sideration. 

M.  S.  R. 


A  Cnsr.EsroKDEitT  has  forwarded  to  ns  tlic 
oilnwlnK  Cure  tor  Love Into  a  pint  ot  the 
water  of  oblivion  pnt  of  the  essence  of  resigna¬ 
tion  two  gniiiis;  of  prudence  and  patience  each 
three  grains;  and  of  sound  Judgment  one  drachm. 
Mix  well ;  and,  after  they  liavc  stood  some  time, 
take  oft  tile  scum  of  former  remembrances,  and 
sweeten  tlie  mixture  with  the  syrup  of  liope. 
Pass  it  througli  tile  filter  of  common  sense,  by 
the  funnel  of  conviction,  Into  the  bottle  of  tlmi 
resolution,  stopping  It  tightly  with  the  cork  of 
indiOercncc.  Take  a  drachm  niglit  and  moniing, 
or  oftener  if  the  constitution  will  bear  it,  reducing 
the  dose  as  tlic  disease  decreases. 

WiN'TER  Aucskuents _ The  tcndciiclcs  of  tiie 

age  are,  it  must  be  conceded  (and  it  Is  )>lcasant 
in  these  days  to  have  to  speak  approvingly  of 
any  tendency),  to  amuse  and  be  amused  by  sucli 
objects  as  carry  with  tliem  somewhat  of  tlic 
improving  and  intcllectuul.  We  regard  as  a 
proof  of  this  the  great  favour  bestowed,  even  by 
tlic  most  frivolous  of  dan.scls,  on  that  pretty  and 
interesting  instrument,  tlie  stereoscope.  Tlio 
best  stereoscopes  wo  liave  yet  seen  are  tliose 
Invented  by  M.  Chappuis,  of  Fleet-street.  Ho  has 
added,  amongst  otlier  improvements,  a  reflector, 
wliich  greatly  increases  the  beauty  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  pictures.  Many  persons  at  this 
moment  arc  desirous  of  making  presents  to 
their  relatives  and  friends;  tlicy  cannot  do 
better  than  select  one  of  M.  Cliappuis  s  sterco- 
•copes  and  a  dozen  of  his  best  views. 

To  Makcp.vctcre  AN  AkiLiAN  IIarp _ Let  a 

box  bo  made  of  thin  deal,  the  length  of  which 
had  better  correspond  exactly  to  the  window  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed,  four  or  five  inches  in 
depth,  and  five  or  six  in  width.  Glue  on  it  at  tlie 
extremities  of  the  top  two  pieces  of  oak  about 
half  an  inch  high  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
to  serve  as  bridges  for  the  strings,  and  witliin-sidc 
of  each  end  glue  two  pieces  of  beech,  about  an 
Inch  square,  and  of  lengtii  equal  to  the  w  idih  of 
the  box,  which  is  to  Iiold  the  pegs.  Into  one  of 
these  bridges  fix  as  many  pegs  (such  as  arc  used 
in  a  pianoforte,  tliougli  nut  so  large)  as  there  are 
to  be  strings,  and  into  the  other  fasten  as  many 
small  brass  pins,  to  which  attach  one  end  of  the 
airings.  Then  string  the  Instrument  w  ith  small 
catgut  or  flrst-fiddle  strings,  ti.xing  one  end  of 
them  and  twi.iting  the  other  round  the  opposite 
peg.  These  strings,  which  should  not  be  drawn 
tight,  must  be  timed  in  unison.  To  procure  a 
projier  passage  for  the  wind,  a  thin  board,  sup- 
ported  by  four  pegs,  is  iilaceil  over  the  strings,  at 
about  three  incln  s  di.-tant  from  tho  sounding- 
board.  The  instrument  must  be  exposed  to  the 
wind  at  tlie  window  partly  open;  and,  to  Increase 
tho  force  of  the  current  of  nir,  either  the  dour  of 
tlie  room  or  au  opposite  window  should  be  opened. 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  strings  begin  to  sound 
ill  unison ;  but,  asthe  force  of  the  current  increases, 
the  sound  changes  into  a  pleasing  admixture  of 
oil  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and 
d.'seending,  and  these  often  unite  iu  the  must 
doligbtful  harmonic  combinations. 


Clings  Silortb  i^nobing. 

Mixtcrb  to  Destrot  linos _ Mix  half  a  plat 

of  spirita  ot  turpentine  and  half  a  pint  ot  bw 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  in  a  strong  bottle:  adil, 

In  small  pieces,  half  an  ounce  of  eamuhor.  Shikt 
the  mixture  well,  and,  with  a  sponge  or  bmih, 
wet  the  infected  parts.  Tlio  dust  should  U 
well  bruslicd  from  the  bedstead  and  fcmiiurc,  is 
prevent  any  stain.  If  tills  precaution  be  taksa, 
there  will  be  no  d.mgcr  of  soiling  the  richM 
dainiisk.  The  smell  of  tlio  mixture  will  son 
evaporate  alter  using.  Only  one  caution  is  iicces. 
nary  :  never  apply  the  mixture  by  candlelight 
lest  tlic  spirits  should  catch  the  Same  of  tks 
candle  and  set  the  bed-curtains  on  tire. 

SursMTUTK  FOR  CoFFEE.— Scrope  clean  three 
or  four  good  parsnips,  cut  tlicin  into  thin  slices, 
ba!ke  till  well  brown,  grind  or  crusli,  and  use  ii 
the  same  manner  ns  coiTcc,  from  whlcli  it  is 
scarcely  distinguisliable.  Our  cnrrospoiidcnt 
says  ;  This  is  not  only  a  beverage  equally  good 
as  colTce,  but  is  likewise  a  cure  lor  astlima. 

Poultice  for  a  Fe.ster _ Boll  bread  in  lees 

of  strong  beer;  apply  the  poultice  in  tlio  general 
inanner.  This  lias  saved  many  a  limb  from  am¬ 
putation. 

To  Restore  Peach  Colour  Ribboh  whex 

TCEMEO  Red _ Salt  of  potash  dissolved  in  water; 

place  the  ribbon  on  a  clean  table,  and  apply  tlie 
mixture  with  a  sponge. 

To  Clean  White  Feathers _ Wash  tliem  well 

in  soft  water,  with  white  soap  and  blue ;  rub  them 
through  very  clean  wlilte  paper,  beat  them  on  the 
paper,  sliake  them  before  the  Arc,  dry  tliem  is 
the  air,  and  afterwards  curl  them. 

To  Curl  Feathf.rs.— Heat  tliem  gently  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  tlien,  with  tlio  back  of  a  knife 
applied  to  the  feathers,  they  will  be  found  to 
curl  quickly  and  well. 

To  Remove  Mildew _ Take  two  ounces  ot 

chloride  of  lime,  pour  on  it  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  tlien  add  three  quarts  of  cold  water ;  steep 
the  linen  twelve  hours,  wlien  every  spot  will  he 
extracted.  This  will  be  found  to  quite  surpass 
the  buttermilk  and  chalk  recipe  given. 

To  u.vKE  Coltsfoot  Wine  fqdal  to  Sherri. 

_ Take  tliirty-two  qnnr;s  ef  coltsfoot,  add  thirty. 

two  quarts  of  cold  water,  let  it  stand  three  days, 
drain  tlie  coltafoot  well  from  tlie  liquor  tlirongh  a 
sieve;  put  tlirec  and  a  half  pounds  of  bromit 
sugar,  tlireo  lemons,  three  sweet  and  one  bitter 
orange  to  cacli  gallon  of  liquor,  then  put  the 
whole  in  a  tub,  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  yeast;  let 
it  work  two  or  three  days,  stirring  it  frequently; 
drain  Ihrougli  a  sieve  again,  and  pnt  into  a  bar. 
rcl ;  w  lien  done  fermenting,  add  lialf  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  bung  the  barrel  well  up.  let  it  stand 
six  months,  then  add  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
bottle  it. 

To  make  Good  and  Clear  Coffer _ Grind 

two  large  tablcspoonfuls  of  coffee,  put  it  into 
the  entfeo  pot,  and  HU  np  tho  pot  with  quite 
boiling  water;  set  it  over  tlie  fire  for  one 
minute,  then  ^ur  in  tlie  wliito  and  tho  crushed 
shell  of  an  egg.  Let  stand  ten  minntes,  and  it 
will  be  found  bright  and  clear  as  water. 
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WINTER  MANTLE. 


Don  engraving  or  the  present  month  gives  the  : 
Npresentation  of  the  newest  and,  we  think,  the  : 
■ost  comfortabie,  as  weli  as  the  most  elegant 
Btntle  that  has  been  out  this  season.  The  body  is 
udo  of  velvet  of  any  cotoar,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
tke  wearer;  but  black,  or  rich  deep  claret,  are  Ibe 
■ost  general,  although  we  have  seen  some  of  a 
Iright  green,  and  a  few  of  a  rich  deep  violet.  In 
vhatever  colour  it  is  made,  the  sleeves,  which  the 
rattem  will  show,  are  extremely  wide,  and  nearly 


meet  at  the  back.  They  are  made  of  cloth  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  colour  with  the  body,  and  with  a  deep 
piece  of  velvet  laid  on  all  round,  with  three  or 
four  rows  of  buttons  or  small  tas.scls  coming  from 
the  upper  part.  The  sleeve  has  also  a  piece  of 
velvet  of  a  different  shade,  but  very  narrow, 
running  down  the  front  and  also  over  the  shoulder, 
over  where  the  shaping  takes  place,  with  a  row 
of  battons  or  small  tassels.  There  are  likewise 
three  rows  over  the  shoulders,  I'rem  which  a  rich 
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DIAGRAM  OF  WINTER  MANTLE. 


deep  fringe  fall«.  This  mantle  is  tied  to  the  flgnre  Pines  appear  to  hare  an  eqaally  graceftil  eM 
at  the  back,  and,  from  its  shape,  sits  both  easy  in  erery  desiim  in  which  they  are  IntrouBcei 
and  elegantly.  The  collar  pattern  with  which  we  now  preaat 

.....  ..n. .  .B  ...  .ni.u  b.i.b..bb  OUT resdeTS  Is  80  illustration  of  thls  fsct.  Itt 

®®*‘*-***  IRISH  GUIPURE,  singularly  beautiful,  although  requiring  no  gre* 

(ro*  nvonaviHO  sn  raoa  120.)  amount  of  woilc,  and  what  there  Is  is  shrift 

The  materials  for  this  collar  Sbonid  be  a  line  buttonhole  or  orwcast  stitch.  W^here  the  pirt 

dear  muslin  (French  cambric  would  look  still  are  left  black,  the  muslin  must  afterwards  be 
better),  with  the  loyal  embroidery  cotton,  Mo.  M,  away,  leaving  the  pattern  only.  Every  parts 
S(  Mean.  W.  Svaae  aad  Go.,  ef  Derby.  the  design  must  be  outlined  with  a  donUe  line  c! 
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traclns,  one  Immciliutcly  inside  the  other.  If  pound  of  sucar.  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
cambric  be  used  to  work  on,  Evans's  boar's  Iicad  tlirec-quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants,  quarter  of 
mHog  cotton,  K«.  &0,  should  be  cinploycd  for  tlic  a  pound  of  eandied  lemon-peel,  half  a  teaspoonful 
MHaoliolesrttch,  and  the  collar  will  then  cloudy  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twoeega,  and  uaiUiM  Mia  to 
tlHiable  Bentton  point  laee.  •  <Mdc  batter. 

,1ke  Border  on  page  320  is  for  the  Awttmacaaear  EaBaTUH  — In  the  January  nnmbor  til  Ok 
last  mon^  and  inaat  be  darned  with  the  Ekcusiiwowak's  UoanLerir  hUoamca  these  is  a 
itee  cotton  as  mentioned  before.  recipe  for  a  Christmas  Cuke,  inatoad  of  /snr 

I  teaspoontuls  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ruaddae. 


Caoitrs,  ^nsaimrg. 


£;oUrftc. 


To  Ccoa  Baook  nt  ths  'Wn.Tsoms  Faswiob.  Cueaksiico  T«a  Hain — ^Xothing  bn*  wood  eon 
-Sprinkle  each  flitch  with  salt,  and  let  the  blood  “c  dcrired  from  a  due  attention  to  dleanslag  the 
tain  off  for  twenty.four  hours;  tlien  mix  a  hair.  Of  eoarsc,  sn  iasmoderate  nee  of  woserls 
;annd  and  a  half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  same  not  beneflcial.  Onoe  a  week  is  perhaps  dstatale, 
qnsutity  of  bay-sslt,  not  quite  so  mn^  ss  half  a  hot  this  will  depend  upon  the  itaividnol;  peesans 
■sand  of  s^t|>etrr,  and  a  pound  of  common  salt,  with  light,  thin,  and  dry  hair  will  require  It  mono 
M  tills  well  in  the  bscon,  turning  It  every  day  seldooi  than  those  with  Hilck,  strong  hair,  or  who 
f«  s  month,  tlwn  hang  h  to  dry,  and  afterwards  pcriqiire  very  freely.  Nothing  It  hetterttaaaaop 
saoke  it  ten  days.  This  quantity  of  salts  Is  water.  The  soap  slioold  be  miid,  tad  tall 
■Bcient  for  the  whole  hog.  pdeotlfully  rubbed  in  the  hair. 

BsRoxnss's  PcDDtue _ Three-quarten  of  a  Bakhouks  FonTiiBUju* — Thisflxatatpeistast 

lonnd  of  suet,  threo-qourters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  n»ede  a  little  at  a  time.  Fonr  a  taUeapoasMff  cf 

tldee-quarters  of  a  pound  of  raisins  (wciglied  boiling  water  on  a  dtam  quince  seeds;  ss>d  repool 

1^  stoning),  and  a  jiinch  of  salt.  Mix  vsell  when  fresh  is  reqalned. 

•ith  new  milt,  and  boil  in  n  cloth  four  liours  and  A  'Wash  foe  Cleawsiuo  awd  PBETEanwe  thr 
•  half.  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  H*iR  rnow  FAiamoOrr. — Take  tsse  large  hand- 
pidding,  and  would  advise  our  Eubscribers  to  try  fel*  of  rosemary  leases,  a  auaall  kaeb  of  osmmen 
t  as  soon  as  ther  iiossibly  can.  soda,  and  a  drachm  of  camphor.  l*ut  it  in  a  jag, 

Haeicot  Mcttok _ Take  off  aome  of  tl»e  fat,  Pour  on  H  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  eoser  it 

■si  cut  the  middle  or  best  end  of  tlie  neck  into  closely,  to  keep  the  eteani  in.  Let  U  stand  dor 
ntlier  thin  cteoks;  flnnr,  and  fry  them  In  their  twelse  hoar^  then  strain  It,  and  add  a  wiacglaos- 
nru  fat  of  a  6:»e  Uglit  brown,  but  i»t  enough  for  1“'  of  rum.  This  will  keep  good  for  several 
■thig.  Thru  put  them  into  a  dish  while  you  fry  months  in  bottles  well  corked,  tnd  a  pleat  of 
he  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions— the  carrots  anil  camphor  in  each.  If  the  hair  falls  off  mneh,  fto 
kmiips  In  dice,  tlie  onions  sliced ;  but  they  must  waeh  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  roots,  with  a  pteco 
■ly  be  wanned,  not  browned,  or  you  need  not  of  sponge,  esery  other  dsy.  It  ie  alse  best  to 
ky  them.  Tlion  lay  the  steaka  .at  the  boUom  of  dieooininae  the  naa  of  any  pomade— phnty  of 
iftewpan.Uio  Tcgetablea  over  them,  and  pour  as  '  brushing  and  the  wash  giving  s  brighter  and 
■neh  boiling  water  as  will  Just  cover  them,  cleaner  gloss  to  the  hsir  Ihsn  the  best  macaw, 
lire  one  boiL  skim  weii,  and  then  set  the  pan  on  'I'hei'c  ie  not  any  chjectiaa,  bewmer,  to  usea  littla 
the  eide  of  tlie  Arc  to  simmer  gently  till  tlje  meat  oosmotlqiie  almig  the  partings,  ss  the  siurt  Mrs 
h  tender.  In  tlirec  or  four  hoars,  skim  tlnan,  “P*  f®  stand  up  and  leek  untidy. 

■Id  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of  ketchup.  —.t; : - -■ 

Tatkica  l^cDiiiNo _ Boil  a  pint  and  a  half  of  QuAunas  or  Ruubaes — Few  petuons  are 

lew  milk  with  four  aiKionftils  of  tapioca,  lemon-  aware  of  the  effleery  of  itaibarb.  At  a  domsacio 
peel,  cinnamun,  and  nntmeg.  Sweeten  to  taste ;  roinedy  it  ie  one  of  the  aem  raJnnblc  druge,  for  it 
tM  mix  with  it  four  eggs.  Put  a  paste  round  may  be  token  safely,  whh  good  eilvct.by  persoasof 
he  dish,  and  bake  slowly.  any  age-  Simple  but  penstise  Turkiy  ihutmrb. 

Snow  nicE  Cai'.An. — I’af  Into  a  enucepan  four  frsan  cme  grain  to  ten  for  a  doae,  actvsdiiig  to 
mneet  of  ground  rice,  two  ounces  of  lo^  angsr,  flic  age  and  oonatttatioo  of  tliepatiuut.  It  has 
dx  or  clgbt  droiis  of  essence  of  almoi  ds,  two  funie  propertiee  os  well  M  th^  oonimaiily 
•unces  of  fraeh  nr  salt  bntter.  Add  a  quart  of  aaoribedtolt  Cewpesiud  KMart  PitU  rfiatfd 
lew  milk.  Veil  flfteen  or  twenty  minutes,  nntil  be  taken  with  mueb  csntieii,  as  they  coitafa 
■moth.  Pnnr  Into  a  mould  provloiisly  greased  drugs  extreusely piH judicisl  toeoiue  coneUtatItas. 
■kh  Fbarnce  oil.  Tu-n  it  out  when  qoita  cold,  j  H  is  toe  much  the  cuatoin  amonget  clioafrls  to 
aul  eerwe  witii  preserves  round  it.  eapply  theee  pills  ae  a  sort  of  panacea  for  esnry 

Swi.v.-iCreau _ Take  half  a  pbtt  of  cream  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  «'gsns ;  sta  Mmy 

be  tame  quantity  <  f  new  milk,  sod  ball  it  with  a  are,  therefore,  takea  IndisoriniiButelr  by  prmtiis 
eM  itoocof  lemon  rind  and  sutBckiit  loaf  sugar  to  ;  in  total  Ignoronec  of  the  ufCert  tliey  arc  ]ft«iy 
saai  taieti.n  it.  Thicken  tills  with  a  tcaspooiiful  of  to  prodeec  upon  Uieir  health.  I  believe  that 
eiaff  Itur.  and,  whrn  rer//  nearly  cold,  add  thr  Juice  rhnbarb  in  its  pure  state  urtll,  ere  ieng,  ,be  liffly 
aflhe  lomnn  to  it ;  this  will  thicken  It ;  and  than  appreciated ;  at  pniaent  even  the  taenlv  kavu  a 
fear  It  into  a  gkios  disU,  and  etlckaacaroan  cokes  very  limited  Mea  of  its  aselulness.  It  (xmld  tio 
Ho  It.  proved,  if  tills  wene  the  pbtee  for  iiioli  jawcif, 

J^wxiXG  roK  Cakes — Half  a  peund  of  moist  that  it  poeeeoeee  tonic,  aperient,  and  aUemtsva 
mgiir,  two  ounces  of  lintier;  add  a  little  water,  properties.  One  great  thing  fit  tts  favour  is  tl.is 
litnintr  till  brown.  A  little  of  lliU  uiixturo  will  — tliat  it  can  be  taken  reptateiUf  without  any  of 
live  a  rieli  c..lour  to  cukes.  the  injurious  elTecti  which  otticr  purgatives  aro 

SoBA  Cakk  — Half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  known  to  have  upon  the  system — M.  a.  B. 
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MAUD  LESLIE;  OR,  LOVrs  SACRIFICE. 


“  Famwell,  my  own  sweet  Maud ;  we 
tall  meet  again  ere  long— our  present 
amply  compensated  by  our  noble 
Wince’s  gratitude  to  those  who  have  placed 
kim  on  his  throne.  Oh,  Maud  I  that  will 
be  a  proud  day,  when  I  present  my  beauti- 
U  bride  to  our  rightful  Sovereign,  after 
aiding  to  regain  for  him  his  rights.” 

Maud  Leslie's  dark  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
IS  she  smiled  on  the  enthusiastic  speaker — 
s  fine,  handromo  looking  man,  of  some 
ftirty  years  of  age,  with  the  unmistakeable 
Aamp  of  noble  birth,  and  lofty,  chivalrous 
^(irit  on  his  aristocratic  features. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  fond,  inquiring 
Bze  on  the  fair  creature  at  his  side,  whose 
Uicate  loveliness  seemed  almost  too 
Ifiritual  for  this  work-a-day  world.  Maud 
law  his  struggle  between  duty  :.nd  his 
tender  fear  for  her,  and  bravely  summoned 
wnrage  to  meet  the  dreaded  moment,  and 
iptre  his  suffering  on  her  account. 

Mo.  11,  Vou  VL 


"  Farewell,  dear  Bertram;  God  bless  and 
keep  you,  and  prosper  our  Prince's  cause. 
Fear  nothing  for  me.  1  shall  live  on  your 
letters,  your  fame,  and  loyal  self-devotion, 
till  we  meet  again,  and  my  uncle's  scruples 
and  doubts  are  silenced  by  your  success. 
So  now,  dear  Bertram,  may  Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  you." 

Bertram  Herbert  saw  that  her  firmness, 
as  well  as  his  own,  was  tried  to  tlie  utmost ; 
and  with  one  long,  silent  embrace,  he  tore 
liimself  away ;  and  Maud,  when  alone, 
gave  way  to  the  grief  and  apprehension 
which  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  young 
heart. 

Maud  Leslie  was  the  orphan  niece  of  a 
gentleman  of  fair  property  and  unblemished 
character  in  the  north  of  England,  who, 
himself  unmarried,  gladly  adopt^  his 
brother's  only  child,  then  a  lovely  child  of 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  brought  her 
up  in  his  own  house,  under  the  care  of  a 
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governess,  who  had  only  left  her  some 
twelve  months  before  our  tale  opens,  and 
her  departure  was  the  first  real  sorrow  the 
young  girl  had  known  since  she  had  wept 
her  father's  death,  at  that  age  when  tears 
are  so  soon  dried. 

She  now  took  the  head  of  her  uncle’s 
table,  and  was  formally  introduced  into 
society.  More  titan  one  suitor  soon  ap¬ 
peared  in  even  that  limited  circle,  for  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Leslie's  lovely  heiress ;  but 
cither  Maud's  evident  iudiiferenee,  or  her 
uncle's  cold  discoiu^gement,  prevented  any 
serious  attempts  to  win  her  heart,  till  the 
arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  family 
known  in  earlier  years  to  Mr.  Ledie,  but 
who  had  deserted  their  country  seat  for  a 
continental  lesfdence.  Their  name  was 
Douglas,  and  the  household  consisted  of 
the  iiithcr,  mother,  and  one  son,  the  heir  of 
that  estate,  and  much  wealth  besides,  the 
eavmgs  of  a  mhMr  brother  of  Mr.  Dot^ns. 

Clement  Donglan  was  polished  in  man¬ 
ner,  and  more  than  nsnally  skilled  in  all 
the  lighter  and  more  elegant  accomplieh- 
ments  which  his  continentid  life  hud  given 
him  facilities  for  acquiring.  Moreover,  he 
possessed,  in  perfection,  the  art  of  adapting 
himself  to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact,  and  soon  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  gentlefolks  of  Brampton  Regis  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Maud  Leslie,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  object  of  his  most  strenuous 
and  careful  attempts  to  please,  was  almost 
the  sole  exception  to  tlie  general  homage 
and  admiration  bestowed  on  the  fascinating, 
populiu:  heir  of  Ashton  Park,  and  her  care¬ 
less  reception  of  his  attentions  was  alike 
marvellous  to  the  motliers  and  daughters 
of  tho  county  families  round  and  mortify¬ 
ing  to  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune  himself. 
Tlicre  was  something  in  the  expression  of 
Ills  handsome  face,  in  the  smooth  surface 
of  his  manners  and  carefully  expressed 
opiiiions,  which  inspired  the  inexperienced 
Maud  with  distrust;  and  Clement  Douglas, 
for  the  first  time,  found  himself  bailled ;  and 
worse  still,  baffled,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
he  really  loved  with  the  strength  of  a  nature 
whose  passions  had,  till  now,  known  no 
check.  Too  proud  to  risk  a  refusal,  yet 
equally  determined  to  accomplish  his  wishes, 
Clement  skilfully  directed  his  powers  to  the 
captivation  of  the  uncle  rather  than  the 
niece,  while  his  manner  to  the  latter  took 
a  pensive,  deferential  air,  which  seemed  at 


once  to  regret,  yet  acquiesce  in,  her  evident 
coldness  to  himself.  , 

Thus  stood  matters  when  his  cousin,  sir 
Bertram  Herbert,  arrived  on  a  visit  at 
Ashton  Park,  and  ho  soon  became  the 
open  and  favoured  admirer  of  Maud  Leslie. 

Bertram  was,  in  everything  but  fortune 
and  family,  a  perfect  contrast  to  his 
cousin;  frank,  manly,  chivalrous,  high- 
toned  ill  his  courtesy ;  yet,  with  no  efl'ort 
to  pleaae  and  captivate  those  with  whom 
he  was  accidentally  thrown,  he  was  less 
popular;  yet  those  who  knew  him  best 
bestowed  on  him  a  regard  and  affection 
rarely  excited  by  the  more  versatile 
Clement.  And  when  he  sued  in  words  for 
th^  heart  and  baud  which  bis  loolA  and 
manner  had  long  spoken  his  desire  to  win, 
Mand  Leslie,  with  sweet,  womanly,  though 
timid  candour,  confessed  th'.il  tl>»  Urst  love 
of  her  deep,  earnest  np.ttire  was  indeed  his. 

Mr.  Leslie  could  make  no  objection  to 
SO  nnexccptionable  n  marringc  ibr  his 
orphan  liciress ;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
it  should  take  place  on  Maud's  twontj'-first 
birthday — some  six  months  from  the  time 
of  the  first  engagement.  Sir  Bertram 
murmured  and  pleaded,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
T.«Blie  bad  a  singular  obstinacy  in  some  few 
of  hi*  maxims ;  and  one  of  them  was,  that 
no  woman  should  many  under  the  age  of 
twenty -one,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  decision  in  this  matter. 

The' lover  was  fain  to  console  himself  by 
lavishing  every  embellishment  that  money 
and  taste  coidd  bestow  on  bis  ancestral 
home,  and  in  making  frequent  visits  to 
his  fair  Mand;  while  Clement  Douglas 
watched,  in  deep  hut  concealed  wrath  and 
jealousy,  the  happiness  he  was  tortured  in 
witnessing.  But  he  had  learned  full  early 
the  lesson  “  to  bide  his  time.'’ 

***** 

“  There  is  strange  news  this  morning,” 
said  Mr.  Leslie,  laying  down  his  paper  at 
breakfast,  with  a  troubled  air.  “  The 
Chevalier  has  landed  in  Scotland,  it  seems, 
and  the  clans  are  up  in  anns,  and  flocking 
to  his  standard.’’ 

“  God  prosper  him !”  said  Mand  fer¬ 
vently.  “  My  earliest  remembrance  is  my 
poor  father's  ardent  wishes  for  the  Prince's 
restoration,  so  often  and  openly  expressed, 
to  dear  mamma's  alarm.  And  Bertram  has, 
told  me,  more  than  once,  that  there  were 
nunoiux  of  a  fresh  rising  on  his  hehalll** 
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“Hush,  bush,  iny  love!’’  swd  the  timid 
old  man ;  “  better  not  allude  to  having 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  And,  Maud,  tny 
dour,  bo  can-fill  not  to  talk  of  the  ‘  Prince.’ 
Bettor  do  as  I  do — call  him  the  ^Chevalier' 
—it  is  a  safe  name  in  troubled  times.” 

The  entram  e  of  a  servant  with  the  post- 
bog  prevented  Maud’s  answer;  and  a  glad 
flusli  rose  to  her  cheek  as  she  received  a 
latter  from  her  micle’s  hand,  and  hastily 
tore  it  open. 

“Bertram  is  coming  to-day,”  she  said 
tboughtfully.  “  I  hardly  understand  his 
letter,  it  is  so  short  and  hiuricd ;  hut  1 
toppose  ho  thinks  he  can  make  up  for  it 
by  paying  ns  an  unexpected  visit.” 

Mr.  Leslie  looked  grave.  He  kneit' 
Bertram  Herbert’s  personal  and  inherited 
loyalty  to  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  drew 
nninous  conclusions  from  this  sudden  ad- 
Tont. 

These  fears  proved  but  too  prophetic. 
Bertram’s  errand  was  to  announce  his  in- 
tsntion  of  at  once  joining  Charles  Edward, 
ud  placing  his  fortune  at  his  service. 

“  My  own  noble  girl,”  he  swd,  as  Maud 
tearfully,  but  linnly,  bade  him  “  Go,  and 
God  speed  I"*  “  you  are,  indeed,  a  worthy 
bride  of  one  whose  inheritance  is  richer  in 
I  bravo  and  loyal  name  than  in  the 
wealth  and  lands  which  accompany  it. 
And  you  will  lie  true  to  me,  my  Aland, 
anidst  your  good  but  timid  uncle's  fears 
wd  waverings  ?  You  will  bo  firm  and 
<eadfa.st  in  your  frith  and  pledge  ?” 

“  As  I,  too,  have  the  blood  of  tlio  brave 
end  generous  in  my  veins,  I  taill!"  said 
Maud  solemnly;  and  her  deep,  earnest 
eyes  loobed  up  unshrmkingly  in  her  lover’s 
^e,  with  the  clear,  fearless  gaze  of  truth 
•nd  courage  of  heart. 

And  with  many  a  warning  remonstrance, 
md  intreaties  not  to  commit  himself  by 
Hprd  or  deed,  from  Mr.  Leslie,  and  earnest, 
inspiring  words  from  Maud,  Bertram  Her¬ 
bert  departed  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival 
It  Leslie  Manor. 

And  soon  (he  fiery  cross  was  traversing 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
inch  man  of  standing  and  repute  hastened 
to  take  his  part,  with  one  side  or  the  other, 
«ve  some  few  timid  waverers,  who  care- 
hlly  abstained  from  declaring  any  opinions, 
acept,  perhaps,  in  praise  of  peace  and 
Older. 

Amongst  the  strenuous  supporters  of  the 


Government  were  Mr.  Leslie  and  Clement 
Douglas,  the  popular  heir  of  AsJiton. 

It  might  with  a  laudalde  desire  to 
insure  the  safety  of  his  cousin's  promised 
bride,  that  he  so  often  visited  Leslie  Manor, 
thus  averting  suspicion  from  a  house  no¬ 
toriously  connected  with  the  Jacobite 
[larty  ;  and  it  might,  still  more  probably, 
be  from  a  timid  anxiety  on  that  very 
point,  that  Mr.  Leslie  welcomed  him  so 
eagerly  on  each  successive  visit,  and  chided 
Aland  for  her  coldness  and  distrust. 

And  thus  weeks  passed  on;  and  the  fint 
flush  of  success  raised  the  hopes  of  those 
concerned  for  the  Chevalier  to  a  wild  piteh 
of  enthusiasm ;  and  the  approach  of  the 
rebels  towards  Derby  filled  the  north  of 
England  with  terror  or  delight,  according 
to  the  different  views  of  the  persons  inte¬ 
rested.  Maud  wept  and  prayed  in  silence 
and  secrecy — for  the  subject  was  a  forbid¬ 
den  one  at  the  Manor,  and  any  careless 
word  might  bo  reported  in  dangerous  quar¬ 
ters — and  oven  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  Bertram,  written  the  evening  before 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  she  only  dared 
speak  of  the  impending  crisis  and  her  fears 
for  her  lover’s  fate  to  her  old  nurse,  who 
had  brought  her  to  her  uncle’s  after  the 
death  of  her  parents,  and  had  long  been 
pensioned  off  and  settled  in  a  cottage  not 
far  from  the  lodge-gates. 

“  Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  boniWe  bairn,” 
she  would  say,  in  her  northern  dialect, 
“  and,  trust  me,  all  will  go  well  with  Sir 
Bertram,  gallant  gentleman  I  You  have 
the  blood  of  a  brave  race  in  your  veins, 
my  lassie  —  of  one  who  ever  preferred 
death  to  dishonour!” 

And  Maud  listened  and  smiled,  with 
a  heart  sick  witli  terror. 

The  day  but  one  after  the  receipt  of  Sir 
Bertram’s  letter  Maud  was  standing  at  the 
window,  looking,  with  straining  eyes,  for 
the  postman’s  approach,  when  the  sound 
of  a  horse’s  feet  rapidly  approaching  was 
heard,  and  Clement  Douglas  ro<le  up,  and, 
throwing  the  reins  to  the  groom,  ran  up 
the  steps,  and  came,  luiamiouncod,  into 
the  room. 

“  Excuse  my  unceremonious  entrance,” 
he  said,  “  for  my  news  is  urgent.  There 
has  been  a  complete  rout  of  the  rebels, 
and  it  is  even  rumoured  that  tlie  Pretender 
himself,  with  every  man  of  note  around 
him,  is  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner.” 
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Mr.  Leslie  uttered  an  exclamation  of  my  cottage  after  being  so  HI,  it  would 
surprise — whether  or  not  of  pleasure,  was  make  people  suspect  something  directly, 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  next  moment  No,  no ;  I  tell  you  how  you  must  manage, 
he  saw  his  guest  dart  rapidly  forward,  just  if  yon  have  the  courage.  Mr.  Douglas  is 
in  time  to  catch  the  fainting  Maud  in  his  here,  I  am  told,  and  you  must  let  him  go, 
arms.  She  had  listened,  with  blanched  if  posnble,  before  you  come  out ;  but  if  he 
cheeks  and  fixed  attitude,  to  each  dreadful  stays  to  dine  with  your  unde,  say  yon  are 
word,  and  then  she  lost  all  consciousness  too  ill  to  go  down ;  and  while  they  are  at 
till  she  found  herself  in  her  own  room,  with  their  wine  and  your  servants  at  their  tea, 
the  housekeeper  and  her  own  miud,  busily  steal  out  and  come  across  the  Park  to  the 
engaged  in  restoring  her  to  animation,  arbour  just  in  sight  of  the  Lodge,  and  I 
She  lay  still  and  passive,  apparently  for-  will  meet  you  there  and  take  you  to  hit 
getful  of  the  dreadful  news  which  had  thus  hiding  place.  But  you  must  cheer  up, 
overcome  her ;  and  the  maid,  deputed  to  and  take  sometliing.  Miss  Maud,  darling, 
sit  by  her  after  Mrs.  Goodwin’s  departure  or  you  will  never  have  strength  to  do  this, 
to  her  functions,  thought  she  slept.  pr  courage  cither." 

“  Mary,  send  for  nurse ;  I  should  like  to  ‘‘  Oh,  never  fear,  dear  nurse ;  even  this, 
see  her  directly."  such  as  it  is,  is  so  much  better  than  I 

The  girl  obeyed,  and,  after  despatching  feared,  that  my  heart  is  quite  light,  and  I 
a  messenger,  again  took  her  station  by  the  feel  strong  enough  for  anything." 
bedside.  An  hour  rolled  slowly  away,  and  Her  pale  cheeks  and  trembling  limbs, 
Maud  inquired  several  times  whether  nurse  however,  told  a  different  tale;  and  the 
had  arrived,  and  was  always  answered  in  good  old  nurse,  summoning  Mary  to  fetch 
the  negative,  till,  weary  and  dispirited,  she  some  refreshment,  fed  and  caressed  her 
sank  into  a  troubled  sleep.  When  she  nursling,  as  in  old  days,  and  then  left, 
weke  her  old  nurse  was  sitting  by  her  side,  promising  to  meet  her  at  the  appointed 
“  I  could  not  come  before,  darling,”  she  place  in  the  evening, 
said,  in  answer  rather  to  the  looks  than  The  day  rolled  slowly  away ;  Clement 
words  of  her  nursling;  “but  I  was  busy  Douglas,  as  Maud  shrewdly  supposed,  staid 
tor  ye,  nevertheless.  And  now,  are  you  to  dinner,  and  just  before  her  maid  left  to 
strong  enough,  my  sweet  bairn,  to  hear  a  go  down  to  tea,  a  message  came  from  her 
message  I  have  for  ye  ?’’  uncle  that  he  would  come  up  and  see  her 

Maud  started  up  in  terror.  as  soon  as  his  guest  had  left  him,  which 

“  What  is  it,  nurse  ?  Tell  me,  for  pity’s  would  be  immediately  after  dinner,  hit 
sake  I  lot  me  know  the  worst.”  horse  being  ordered  to  meet  him  at  the 

“  Nay,  now,  don’t  look  so  pale  and  Park  gate  at  seven  o’clock, 
scared,  or  I  shall  not  dare  to  tell  you  what  Poor  Maud  I  What  was  .she  to  do  ?  To 
you  will  like  to  know.  There  is  one  man  disappoint  her  lover  and  herself  wai 
who  ye  loe  weel,  and  who  would  lay  down  terrible,  and  yet  to  risk  discovery  by  beiii| 
his  life  to  save  ye  from  suffering ;  and  if  found  absent  was  equally  to  be  dreaded 

ye  will  keep  calm  and  quiet,  ye  shall  see  She  seized  a  pen,  wrote  a  few  lines  of  ex- 

hlm  this  very  evening.’’  planation ;  then  hurriedly  throwing  her 

“  Oh,  nurse  I  is  he — is  he  here  ? — and  garden  hood  and  cloak  around  her,  she 
f'Ufe  ?”  stole  noiselessly  down  stairs,  and  passin| 

“  Safe  from  wounds,  the  I.s)rd  be  praised !  through  a  small  side-door,  fled,  rather 
but  not  safe  from  harm;  though,  as  long  as  than  ran,  across  the  Park,  intending  to 
my  poor  roof  can  shelter  him,  they  shall  deposit  the  note  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
walk  over  my  body  that  gets  to  him.”  if  nurse  had  not  arriv^.  She  was  com* 
Maud’s  tears  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  pelled,  however,  soon  to  slacken  her  pace, 
relieved  the  dreadful  tension  of  her  heart,  and  when  she  arrived,  panting  and  brc.ath- 
“  Oh,  thank  God  I”  she  said,  “  I  had  less  at  the  spot,  she  sank  down  on  tbs 
such  dreadful  visions  of  him  wounded,  seat  faint  with  the  exertion  and  the  fear  of 
dying,  or  prisoner !  Oh,  take  me  to  him,  discovery. 

nnrse,  now  directly  !"  No  one  was  there,  and  she  sat  with  her 

“No,  no,  my  dear  bairn,  wo  must  be  heart  beating  tumultuously,  and  every 
carelul ;  and  if  you  were  seen  coming  to  sense  strained,  hoping  to  catch  the  sight 
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or  sound  of  approaching  footsteps ;  but  I 
she  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  house. 
The  cloak  had  fallen  off  in  her  rapid  1 
course,  and  lay  on  the  seat,  covering  the 
note  she  had  hastily  deposited  there  in 
readiness  for  nurse;  but  she  was  hardly 
conscious  of  its  loss  till  she  suddenly 
missed  the  precious  billet,  and  looked 
round  in  terror,  lest  she  had  dropped  it  on 
the  road.  She  had  just  risen  to  search  for 
it,  and  determined  to  wait  no  longer  at 
such  terrible  risk,  when  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  made  her  start  with  joyful  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  dart  forward  to  meet  the 
welcome  visitant.  A  terrier  dog,  whose 
master  she  knew  too  well,  rushed  into  the 
summer-honse,  harking  with  surprise  at 
her  sudden  appearance ;  and  ere  she  could 
shrink  back,  in  the  faint  hope  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  the  figure  of  Clement  Douglas 
appeared  in  the  winding  path  which  led  to 
it  from  the  house. 

Poor  Maud  advanced  towards  the  in¬ 
truder  witli  as  much  composure  as  she 
could  command. 

“Miss  Leslie!”  exclaimed  Clement,  in 
real  or  feigned  surprise,  “  I  have,  indeed, 
been  unnecessarily  alarmed  on  your  account. 
I  imderstood  you  could  not  leave  your 
room.” 

“I  fancied  the  air  would  take  off  the 
languor  which  oppressed  me,”  said  Maud, 
striving  to  speak  calmly,  “  and  came  here 
to  rest  while  you  were  at  dinntr ;  but  I 
am  now  going  to  return,  and  must  wish 
you  good  night.  My  uncle  will  be  un¬ 
easy  if  he  finds  me  absent” 

“I  fear  he  will,’’  said  Clement,  witli 
emphasis,  “  and  with  more  reason  perhaps 
than  tha  case  may  apparently  warrant. 
Allow-  me  to  escort  you  back  to  the 
house.” 

“Oh,  not”  said  Maud,  terrified,  lest  he 
should  meet  the  nurse,  or  possibly  Bertram 
himself,  on  his  return ;  “  1  shall  be  at 
home  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  am  accus¬ 
tomed  to  walk  alone  at  all  hours  in  the 
Park.” 

“Nevertheless,  yon  must  excuse  my 
persisting  in  attending  you,  after  your 
attack  of  this  morning.  Allow  me  to 
place  your  cloak  around  you.” 

And  seizing  the  mantle,  ere  Maud  could 
leply,  he  lifted  it  from  the  seat,  and  the 
letter  it  had  concealed  fell  on  the  ground. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  quickly  read  the 


direction,  weighing  each  word  with  cruel 
deliberation. 

“  ‘  Sir  Bertram  Herbert.’  A  veritable 
love's  post.  Miss  Leslie,  but  somewhat 
credulous  on  your  part  to  trust  Cupid's 
wings  to  carry  it  as  far  as  I  pruume  my 
knight-errant  cousin  is  at  this  moment.” 

Maud  read  a  cruel  meaning  in  his  look 
and  tone,  but  she  still  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  discovery,  however  hopeless. 

“  I  thank  yon,  Mr.  Douglas ;  the  letter 
roust  have  dropped  from  my  dress  in 
sitting  here.  I  will  thank  you  to  give  it 
me  till  I  know  Sir  Bertram’s  present 
abode." 

Clement  Douglas  did  not  obey — he 
stood,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  girl, 
and  a  very  disagreeable  smile  curled  his 
handsome  lip. 

“  Suppose  I  take  charge  of  it  ?  I  doubt 
not  I  could  deliver  it  ere  nightfall.” 

“  What  mean  you?”  cried  Maud. 

“  I  mean,  Maud  Leslie,  that  I  am  not  to 
be  so  easily  deceived  as  yon  seem  to  fancy, 
and  that  the  suspicions  I  before  entertain^ 
are  now  confirmed  past  doubt.  1  know 
that  Bertram  Douglas  is  close  at  hand, 
and  I  can  form  a  shrewd  guess  where  he 
is  to  be  found  I” 

“  But  you  will  not  betray  him — yon 
will  not  be  so  base,  so  forgetful  of  the 
ties  of  honour  and  of  blood  I”  exclaimed 
Maud,  clasping  her  hands  in  agony ;  “  in 
pity,  promise  me  to  help  him  to  escape  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  I  will  bless  you  for 
ever.” 

Clement  looked  on  that  beautiful  face, 
even  more  lovely  in  its  grief  and  alarm, 
and  his  eyes  assumed  an  expression  he 
had  never  openly  divulged  before. 

“  And  why  should  I  comply  with  your 
request  ?”  he  said,  coldly ;  “  why  save  the 
man  who  has  crossed  my  dearest  wishes, 
and  snatched  from  mo  the  prize  I  most 
coveted  ?  Maud,  you  saw  and  scorned  my 
devotion,  though  few  would  have  despised 
the  heir  of  Ashton  save  yourself;  and  you 
smiled  on  and  became  the  betrothed  of 
another — a  man  I  never  loved,  but  whom 
I  now  detest.  He  is  in  my  power,  and  1 
will  bo  revenged.” 

Few  would  have  recognised  the  smooth, 
polished  Clement  Douglas  in  the  dork, 
frowning  face,  the  clenched  hand,  and 
the  closely  set  teeth,  on  which  Maud 
gazed. 
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“  Oh,  fipsre  him  I  in  mercy,  spare  him  1" 
(he  cried,  sinking  on  the  bench  from 
•  irbicb  she  had  risen.  “1  knew  not — 
deemed  not  that  you  cared  for  me — forgi^-e 
me  and  him  I" 

“  Never,  save  on  one  condition,"  said  Cle¬ 
ment  ;  “the  fate  of  your  lover  is  in  your  hands, 
liaud  Leslie,  and  yon  alone  can  save  him. 
Give  him  up— consent  to  be  my  bride, 
and  in  three  days  he  shall  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  harm — refuse,  and  I  denounce 
him  to  the  nearest  magistrate  ore  1  sleep.*’ 

“  Never !’’  exclaimed  Maud,  “  you  know 
not  where  he  is,  base  man ;  I  defy  you. 
Bertram  will  be  protected  from  your  von- 
gcauce.  I  would  die  rather  than  be  the 
wife  of  one  so  wortlilesa,  so  lost  to  honour 
and  generosity!” 

“And  condemn  him  you  love,  also, 
to  death  said  Clement  “  Is  this  your 
love — your  disinterestedness?  Do  not 
deceive  yourself.  Ere  I  met  you,  I  had 
•ome  clue  given  me  to  his  liiding- 
plaoe,  and  in  two  hours’  time  he  will  be  a 
prisoner,  since  you  refuse  to  save  him.  I 
leave  you  to  the  pleasiuit  reflections,  and 
pleasanter  autieipatious,  which  wilt,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  yours,  since  you  decline  every 
offer  of  service  on  my  part.” 

“  Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am 
fearfully  tried!”  said  poor  Maud.  “Give 
me  time  to  tliink,  to  decide  on  such  a 
terrible  alternative!” 

“  And  give  an  opportimity  for  his 
escape  !”  smd  Clement,  scornfully.  “Not 
80,  fair  Maud — once  more,  yes  or  no.”  And 
he  moved  towards  the  door,  and  hi  and 
fancied  she  heard  steps  approaching.  It 
might  be  Bertram,  and  all  lost-  Her  reso¬ 
lution  was  taken  in  desperation. 

“  Save  him,’’  she  cried,  “  and  I  will  do 
all  you  wLsh.” 

“  You  swear  it !”  said  Clement,  his  dark 
eyes  flashing,  “  yon  swear  to  be  mine  in 
two  months  from  this  time  !” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  swear  it,”  cried  Maud,  her 
terrors  increasing  every  moment,  “only 
leave  me,  and  be  quick ;  he  is  in  danger 
each  moment  we  speak.” 

“  Fear  not,  I  will  keep  my  promise ;  one 
word  more,  and  I  go  to  fulfil  it.  You  will 
.toll  no  one — not  even  Bertnun  himself— of 
the  reason  of  your  conduct.” 

Maud  hesitated ;  but  she  knew  full  well 
that  Clement  would  insist  on  every  condi¬ 
tion  ho  thought  necessary ;  and  the  con¬ 


viction  that  Bertram  would  not  accept 
safety,  did  he  know  its  price,  determined 
her  to  comply. 

“  I  promise  all— evcrj’thing ;  only  leave 
me,”  she  cried,  covering  her  face,  as  If  ti 
exclude  the  very  sight  of  one  so  hateful. 

“  Then  thus  1  seal  our  compact,  my  fair 
bride,”  stud  Clement,  drawing  her  hand 
gently  away,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her 
cold  cheek.  “  I  go  to  obey  your  will.” 

And  in  another  moment  Maud  wsi 
alone — alone  with  her  misery.  She  knew 
not  how  long  she  remained  there,  but  her 
nurse’s  voice  first  awakened  her  to  ani¬ 
mation. 

“  Miss  Maud,  darling  t  how  pale  and 
•old  you  are ! — but  I  could  not  come  be¬ 
fore,  for  fear  of  that  ill-looking  servant  of 
Mr.  Clement’s,  who  kept  walking  abont 
near  the  gates.  But  I  did  him  wrong, 
dear;  for  Mr.  Clement  himself  came,  s 
short  time  since,  and  has  arranged  every¬ 
thing  for  Sir  Bertram's  escape  to-night; 
and  he  will  go  with  him  himself  till  he  is 
safe  for  the  sea.  Will  you  come  and  ses 
him  before  he  goes,  dear  ?  There  is  just  i 
minute  or  two  before  dark,  and  I  will  go 
homo  with  you  afterwards.” 

“  No,  dear  nurse — better  not.  1  will  re¬ 
turn  at  once.  I  can  go  quite  well  alone." 

The  good  woman  was  terrified  at  Maud’s 
look  and  tone,  so  strangely  rigid  and  calm, 
and  saw  it  was  indeed  time  she  was  at 
homo  ;  and  though  puzzled  by  her  singular 
state,  she  asked  no  questions,  but  wrapping 
her  cloak  round  her,  and  drawing  her  arm 
through  her’s,  she  supported  her  to  the 
house,  and  merely  saying  to  the  astonished 
maid,  “  that  her  young  lady  had  fancied 
the  air  would  do  her  good,  and  had  been 
taken  ill  while  in  the  grounds,”  hdlped  to 
place  her  in  bed,  and  then  hastened  back 
to  contribute  her  share  to  the  fugitive's 
escape. 

The  next  morning  saw  Maud  in  the  first 
stage  of  a  high  fever,  and  it  was  days  be¬ 
fore  she  again  left  her  bed;  and  longer 
still  ere  Clement  Douglas  was  admitted  to 
her  presence — albeit  received  willingly  b^ 
Mr.  Leslie,  ns  the  future  husliand  of  his 
niece,  in  place  of  a  proscribed  man,  whose 
connexion  with  his  family  tilled  him  with 
alarm. 

When  he  was,  at  last,  permitted  to  see 
her,  he  gave  her  a  few  lines  written  by 
Sir  Bertram  to  himself,  Ihnn  Havre,  where 
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lie  had  arrived  in  safet}’,  in  a  fishing  smack 
tecnrod  by  Clement,  full  of  brief  but 
oordial  thanks,  and  a  few  words  of  hope 
and  affection  for  herself.  Maud  read  it, 
and  tamed  away  with  a  cold'shuclJer. 

The  sacrifice  had  now  to  be  completed. 

a  «  «  «  « 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  marriage  of  Maud  Leslie  were 
nearly  finished;  a  few  days  more,  and  she 
was  to  be  a  bride,  at  the  very  time,  the 
very  altar,  where  she  had  joyfully  expected 
to  speak  her  willing  vows  1  But,  oh,  how 
different !  how  changed  was  all  else  I 
She  complained  not — she  made  no  effort 
to  delay  the  sacrifice  of  her  happiness,  and 
calmly  received  each  demonstration  of 
Clemeut’s  affection,  each  congratulation 
on  her  brilliant  prospects.  Her  uncle 
thought  her  “  a  most  sensible  and  fortu¬ 
nate  girl  ’’ — her  angry  rivals,  “  a  heartless 
coquette.’’  Only  old  nurse  guessed  and 
pitied  her  darling’s  self-devotion,  and  hated 
the  man  who  could  exact  such  a  sacrifice 
at  her  hands.  But  when  she  once  ven¬ 
tured  to  allude  to  it  to  Maud  herself,  that 
fair  girl  intreated  her  to  forbear,  with  such 
a  look  of  agony,  that  the  good  woman  was 
silenced. 

“  Let  mo  preserve  ray  firmness,  dear 
nurse.  I  know  all  your  kindness,  your 
sympathy,  but  I  am  better  bearing  my 
grief  alone.’’ 

And  in  such  dignified  composure  did 
Mai'.d  Leslie  wait  the  approadi  of  that 
dreadful  day  when,  to  love  or  think  of 
Bertram,  would  bo  a  crime. 

It  was  her  wedding  morning,  and  a  fit 
day  for  such  a  bridal — stormy,  dark, 
lowering.  Clement  Douglas  had  left  the 
manor  on  the  preceding  evening,  just  as 
the  wind  had  risen  to  undue  violence,  and 
rain  begun  to  tiUl ;  but  to  stay  all  night 
was  impossible ;  and  ho  had  received  his 
bride’s  cold,  calm  “  Good  night,”  with  the 
joyful  whisper  “  that  it  was  for  the  last 
time  he  left  her  thus.” 

Maud’s  toilette  was  completed;  and  a 
beautiful  and  queenly,  though  pale  bride, 
she  wasi  Tho  expression  of  her  face  was 
strangely  changed  since  the  day  when  she 
had  parted  with  Bertram  Uerbert — a 
fragile,  tearful,  drooping  girl. 

iiho  dismissed  her  maid  and  the  good 
nnrse,  who  had  begged  to  assist  at  the 
wadding  toilette  of  her  she  had  dressed  in 


her  christening  robe,  and  then  locking  her 
door,  she  drew  out  a  letter  from  her  bosom, 
and  once  more  perused  the  few  lines  it 
contained. 

“  Maud,  I  hear  strange  things,  which  I 
cannot,  will  not  believe,  till  1  hear  them 
from  your  own  lips.  Oh,  Maud!  they  tell 
mo  you  are  false  to  me ! — that  you  are 
about  to  wed  another ;  and  that  other  my 
own  cousin  I  It  cannot  be,  Maud  I  I  dare 
not  even  think  of  it  I  My  beautiful,  my 
pure  betrotlied,  forgive  me  for  ever  asking 
you  to  tell  mo  it  is  not  true ;  but  pity  me, 
dearest,  far  in  exile  and  poverty  men  get 
fearfully  suspicious  and  distrustful.  Write 
to  me,  if  it  be  but  one  word.” 

That  letter  had  been  found  by  Maud 
when  she  entered  her  room  on  the  evening 
before  ;  and  had  not  long  suffering  blunted 
her  very  power  of  feeling,  it  woiild  have 
killed  her  to  read  those  lines — so  loving,  so 
trusting — at  such  a  moment.  And  she 
must  never  welcome  him — never  tell  him 
how  tenderly  she  had  loved  him,  and 
sacrificed  her  very  life  for  his  sake  !  He 
would  curse  her  as  false,  treacherous, 
interested,  and  learn  to  hate  her  very 
name ! 

Maud  slowly  read,  once  more,  that  last 
letter  she  must  ever  receive  from  one  she 
so  loved,  so  honoured  ;  and  then  putting  it 
in  the  tire,  watched  it  gradually  disappear 
in  the  flames.  . 

“Tims  is  gone  all  earthly  happiness!” 
she  said,  as  it  was  consumed.  “  Bertram, 

I  have  saved  you ,  but,  oh,  at  what  a  cost 
for  yon  and  myself  1” 

A  knock  at  the  door  startled  her.  It 
was  her  uncle  himself,  come  to  tell  her  tho 
carriages  were  ready,  and  to  conduct  her 
down  .stairs  to  meet  tho  assembled  gnests. 
t'lemciit  was  to  meet  them  at  the  church, 
anil  Alaud  begged  to  go  at  once  to  the 
carriage  without  seeing  any  one. 

“.As  you  will,”  said  her  uncle;  “hut 
first  look  at  this  trifle  I  have  reserved  for 
your  wedding  present.” 

And  opening  a  jewel  case  of  large  di¬ 
mensions,  ho  wowed  her  a  splendid  set  ot 
diuinonds. 

“  They  were  your  grandmother’s,”  he 
said ;  “  and  I  have  had  them  newly  set  for 
your  wedding.  God  bless  you,  my  child ! 
Y’ou  have  ever  been  good  and  dutiful  to 
your  old  uncle.” 

A  tsar  rolled  down  Maud's  cheek,  but 
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■be  repre««ed  it ;  she  knew  that  the 
■UgLtett  yielding  to  emotion  would  be  i 
fat^  She  kuiied  her  uncle  in  silence,  and  i 
descended  at  once  to  the  carriage  which  i 
awaited  them. 

Mr.  Leslie  saw  she  was  striving  hard  for  < 
composure,  and  forbore  distressing  her  by 
speaking  during  the  short  drive  to  the 
church,  and  only  expressed  his  sympathy 
by  fondly  pressing  the  hand  he  drew  in  hu 
arm,  to  hand  her  to  the  vestry,  where  the 
wedding  party  was  by  this  time  assembled. 

Maud  looked  fearfully  round  at  she  en¬ 
tered,  but,  to  her  relief,  Clement  Douglas 
was  not  yet  there,  and  in  answer  to  Mr. 
I.«8lie's  repeated  inquiries,  the  obsequious 
clerk  said  the  bridegroom  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  he  could  not  account  for  his 
delay  to  meet  so  fair  a  bride. 

Mr.  Leslie  frowned,  and  his  presence  and 
Maud's  silenced  the  titter  of  the  brides¬ 
maids  and  the  remarks  of  the  elder  portion 
of  the  company. 

But  when  minutes  rolled  on,  till  half  an 
hour  passed  away,  the  surprise  of  the  by¬ 
standers  could  no  longer  be  suppressed,  and 
every  one  but  the  oslm,  motionless  bride, 
began  to  wonder  and  comment  openly  on 
bis  absence. 

“Surely,  Mr.  Douglas  does  not  thus 
insult  my  niece,”  said  Mr.  Leslie,  a  frown 
deepening  on  his  brow.  “  I  shall  not 
permit  her  to  wait  his  pleasure  longer ;  but 
shall  at  once  order  the  carriages  and  return 
borne,  till  his  conduct  is  explained.” 

He  moved  to  the  door  for  that  purpose, 
when  a  man,  whom  he  at  once  recognized 
as  a  servant  at  Ashton  Park,  met  him  on 
the  threshold,  and  delivered  a  letter,  his 
pale  cheek  and  shaking  hand  telling  of 
some  catastrophe  its  contents  would  ex¬ 
plain. 

Mr.  Leslie  read  it,  and  his  own  face  be¬ 
came  white  as  the  paper  he  held. 

“  Good  God  1"  he  exclaimed.  “  Is  it 
possible  ?  How  dreadful  1  And  at  such  a 
moment  I” 

Maud  Leslie  ran,  like  one  waking  out  of 
a  dream,  and  advanced  to  her  uncle's  side.  I 

“  What  b  the  matter  ?”  she  said,  with 
the  same  unnatural,  calm  tone  she  had 
preserved  during  the  morning.  “  Tell  me, 
dear  uncle,  b  he — is - ” 

“  Bertram  ”  hovered  on  her  lips ;  but 
her  uncle  guessed  a  different  one  was  in 
her  heart,  and  answered  such. 


“  Compose  yourself,  dearest  child,  ant 
come  with  me.  There  has  been  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  1  will  tell  you  more  when  wi 
are  at  home." 

“  No,  no,  tell  me  at  once,  I  intrest,  I 
command  I”  cried  Maud,  losing  that  self- 
command  she  had  striven  so  bravely  to 
maintain.  “  Is  he  living,  or  have  I  k^ed 
him  ?” 

“  Darling  child,  no ;  you  have  had  ns 
port  in  the  sad,  terrible  accident  whicli 
befell  poor  Clement.  Command  yourselli 
dear  Maud,  and  I  will  tell  j'ou  alL  Tbs 
horse,  it  b  supposed,  took  fright  at  the 
storm  lost  night,  and  threw  hb  rider  near 
the  gates  of  Ashton  Park;  he  returned 
home  thb  morning  without  bis  master ;  and 
on  searching  for  the  poor  fellow,  which 
they  did  before  alarming  his  parents,  they 
found  him  senseless,  and - " 

“  Does  he  live  ?”  gasped  Maud,  and 
read  the  answer  in  her  uncle's  melancholy 
sigh.  The  emotions  she  had  to  long  boms 
in  silence,  the  sufferings  of  the  past  weeks, 
the  enfeebling  effect  of  illness,  did  ths 
work  which  the  grief  and  misery  of  s 
bereaved  bride  might  well  have  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  heart  had  gone  with  the 
hand ;  and  with  an  exclamation  of  horrot, 
Maud  fell  senseless  in  her  uncle's  arms, 
and  was  borne  in  that  state  ftom  the  scens 
thus  mournfully  terminated.  It  was  but 
too  true ;  Clement  Doughas  was  a  corpse; 
and  his  words  were  but  too  fatally  accom- 
plbhed  for  his  guilty  self.  He  had  bads 
“  farewell  for  the  hist  time”  to  the  brids 
he  had  so  basely  won. 

•  *  •  •  * 
tVe  do  not  write  for  that  dull  elf 
Who  cannot  picture  to  hiiiitclf 

the  sequel  of  our  tale.  How  Maud,  re¬ 
lieved  from  her  promise  of  secrecy,  cleared 
herself  in  her  lover's  grateful  eves,  and 
shocked  her  good,  though  weak,  uncle 
with  the  story  of  her  suffering  and 
Clement's  treachery. 

A  SAD  STORY. 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  day  when 
Sir  Walter  Arden  sat  at  his  breakfast  table, 
and,  with  an  appetite  impaired  by  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  the  previous  night,  tasted  the 
;  various  dainties  before  him,  but  ate  of 
1  none.  At  five  that  morning  he  might  have 
been  seen  taking  a  jovial  leave  of  three  or 
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tour  conprnial  companion!?,  not  one  of 
whom  could  have  been  depended  upon  to 
count  the  lamps  up  half  a  street. 

Tlie  experiment  of  breakfast  seemed  a 
failure,  so  Sir  Walter  took  up  his  letters. 

The  first  he  fliinp  down  with  a  profane 
expres."-ion  of  vexation.  It  was  a  short,  not 
over-polite  demand,  for  payment  of  a 
gambling  debt.  It  was  succeeded  by  more 
than  one  of  a  similar  nature;  in  fact.  Sir 
Walter  had  been  unforttmate.  He  wouhl 
bet,  and  he  ivoM  play,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
every  refiui.site  qualification  for  doing  so 
with  success  had  forsaken  him.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  possession  of  such  would 
have  affected  materially  the  mondhy  of 
the  case,  but  it  did  its  pecuniary  aspect. 
Sir  Walter  was  rather  deeply  involved.  He 
cursed  himself,  and  he  cursed  the  adverse 
goddess.  Fortune. 

When  his  vexation  had  somewhat  sub¬ 
sided,  Sir  Walter  glanced  at  the  cover,  and 
then  threw  aside,  a  letter,  in  the  address  of 
which  was  discernible  the  elegant  and 
delicate  writing  of  a  lady,  possibly  a  com¬ 
plaining  one,  for  the  characters,  even 
outside  the  letter,  seemed  hurried  and 
trembling. 

“  I  will  see  what  the  indignant  paper 
says  first,”  ho  soliloquised,  breaking  the 
seal  of  one  in  a  masculine  hand,  which 
bore  the  same  postnaark  as  the  former. 

“  Fire  away,  old  fellow,”  cried  he,  as  he 
threw  it  down.  “  Pshaw  1  does  he  think 
to  frighten  old  birds  with  chaff!  I'm  not 
going  to  marry  his  daughter ;  she  should 
have  taken  better  care  of  herself.  ‘  Expose  ’ 
me,  indeed  !  I  fancy  he  knows  pretty  weU 
where  the  exposure  would  fall  most  heavily ! 
Ha!  ha!” 

Ho  took  up  the  discarded  letter.  “  Well, 
let  us  see  what  the  girl  says  now.”  He 
broke  the  seal,  but  soon  tl^w  aside  the 
slieet,  almost  illegible  from  the  tears  and 
agitation  of  the  writer. 

“  I  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  It  is  only 
the  old  tale  over  agmn ;  this  time  written 
with  greater  regard  to  orthography  and 
syntax  than  is  usual  with  those  I  receive 
on  similar  subjects.  I’m  too  old  to  care  for 
all  that  bother.” 

Presently,  however.  Sir  Walter  became 
Btudiou.s.  Evidently  some  new  conception 
was  working  in  his  clever  brain.  He  took 
two  or  three  turns  across  the  room,  threw 
himself  on  the  sofa,  and,  jerking  his  slipper 


to  the  end  of  his  toe,  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
tently  watching  itj  oscillations  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  he  went  to  his  writing- 
desk,  and,  without  spending  much  time  in 
the  choice  or  arrangement  of  materials, 
wrote,  folded,  and  se^ed  a  few  lines. 

“  By  Jove !  that’s  a  prime  idea,  if  it 
proves  a  hit !  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  should  fancy  the  old  fellow,  and  the  girl 
too,  will  be  glad  to  snap  at  it,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  self-approvingly,  as  he  threw 
down  the  letter.  We  will  take  the  liberty 
of  a  clairvoyante  to  read  the  contents  of 
the  said  epistle,  without  violating  the 
sanctity  of  a  seal. 

“  Sib, — The  terms,  and  the  mly  terms, 
upon  which  I  will  consent  to  lend  my  name 
os  a  shield  to  the  character  of  yov 
daughter,  are  these — 50001.  paid  down  un¬ 
conditionally  into  the  hands  of  my  b.anker, 
upon  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day, 
which  may  be  as  early  as  you  pleiuse — ^the 
sooner  the  better,  I  suppose.  Your  threat 
of  exposure  fails.  You  know  where  its 
consequences  would  fall  with  the  greatest 
weight — you,  the  father  of  so  many  un¬ 
married  dsmghters.  Accept  or  reject  my 
proposal,  as  you  please. 

“  Yomrs,  osc.,  “W.  Abdbn. 

“  To  John  E^x,  Esq.” 

On  the  second  morning  from  this.  Sir 
Walter  read  the  following  reply,  written 
upon  the  book  of  his  own  returned  letter : — 

“  None  but  a  man  lost  to  honour  and 
shame  could  have  penned  such  a  compo¬ 
sition  as  this ;  none  but  a  coward  would 
have  ventured  thus  to  outrage  one  whose 
age  and  circumstances  prevent  Eis  being 
on  object  of  apprehension. 

“J.  Essex.” 

Nothing  abashed.  Sir  Walter  wrote 

again 

“  Sib, — ^Please  yourself,  by  all  means; 
but  the  beforementioned  are  the  only  terms 
upon  which  your  daughter  will  ever  be  my 
wife,  or  her  child  legally  mine. 

‘‘WXLTEK  Abden.” 

Outraged,  insulted,  defied ;  his  youngest 
and  most  beloved  child — she  whetse  birth 
had  cost  her  mother’s  life,  and  whom  her 
father  had  ever  since  looked  upon  a.s  the 
apple  of  his  eye — threatened  with  infamy, 
broken-hearted,  and  desperate,  what  could 
he  do  ?  Could  he  submit  to  this  villain  ? 
lie  was  not  wealthy.  If  he  died,  he  most 
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for  the  sake  of  one  sinner,  leave  hU  other 
onerring  children  almost  penniless.  And 
could  she  possibly  deserve  this  sacriSce — she, 
the  one  so  fondly  loved,  and  the  only  one  who 
had  shadowed  the  purity  of  his  name  !  But 
she  was  so  young,  his  still  indulgent  heart 
pleaded,  and  he  who  had  beguiled  her  so 
old  in  sin  and  artfulness.  And  then,  even, 
as  it  affected  his  elder  girls,  one  sister  could 
not  fall  without  dragging  down  the  rest. 
And  what  was  fortune  compared  with  dis¬ 
honour  ?  How  could  he  decide  ? 

He  took  his  daughters  into  his  counsel, 
and  the  result  was,  that  deeds  were  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  wedding  morning  arrived 
by  the  day  of  the  monUi  upon  which  Sir 
Walter’s  bruin  had  so  well  helped  his 
neces.<dties,  at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  at 
that  late  breakfast  table. 

Sir  Walter  shook  bands  with  Dame 
Fortune,  and  recalled  his  malediction. 

m 

“  Arden,  what’s  all  this,  man  ?  Where 
are  you  off  to  so  early  this  morning  ?” 

The  inquiry  was  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
his  boon  companions,  who  surprised  him 
getting  into  his  cab  one  morning,  about 
nine  o’clock. 

“  Only  off  to  tie  a  knot  which  they  tell 
me  is  deucedly  hard  to  untie,  and  not  over- 
lensant  to  wear,  sometimes.  We  shall  see 
ow  it  fits  me  !” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Arden  ?  Arc  you 
going  to - ” 

“  Be  married  ?”  concluded  the  gentle¬ 
man  addressed.  “Yes,  indeed!  But, 
don’t  fret.  I'll  meet  you  fellows  as  I  pro¬ 
mised,  at  seven.  Good-bye 

“Good  luck  to  you;  I  wish  you  joy, 
Arden !’’  was  the  half-sneering,  half- 
laughing  rejoinder,  as  Sir  Walter’s  cab 
drove  off. 

At  the  church  Sir  Walter  met  his  bride, 
her  sister,  and  an  elderly  male  relative. 
They  had  come  up  to  town  on  purpose  for 
the  ceremony,  ns  this  was  one  of  Arden’s 
“  conditions.’’  The  father  of  the  bride 
dared  not  tnist  himself  to  meet  the  shame¬ 
less  man  who  was  about  to  become  his  son- 
in-law,  and  therefore  it  was  that  a  friend 
had  taken  his  place. 

Trembling,  abashed,  half-weeping,  the 
bride  seemed  humbly  to  intreat  a  portion 
of  the  love  whose  seeming,  a  few  months 
before,  had  lured  her  to  destruction. 
Haughty  and  indignant  were  the  sister's 
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looks  as  she  stood  by  her  sister ;  grave  and 
cold  those  of  their  aged  friend.  But,  im- 
moved  alike  by  intreaty,  indignation,  or 
grave  rebuke,  he  met  them  with  studied, 
almost  with  contemptuous  coldness  and 
carelessness.  Until  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  he  maintained  the  same  bearing; 
and  then,  with  scant  civility,  handed  Ids 
wife  to  the  church  door,  where,  turning 
towards  her,  he  said — 

“  I  will  see  you  into  your  carriage, 

madam.  You  can  drive  to  -  street, 

where  fitting  accommodation  is  provided 
for  you.  For  myself,  I  have  other  engage¬ 
ments,  and  must,  for  the  present,  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning !” 

The  bride  and  her  sister,  utterly  con¬ 
founded,  and  scarcely  comprehending  the 
purport  of  this  speech,  entered  the  car¬ 
riage.  A  few  sentences  of  remonstrance, 
somewhat  warmly  expressed,  were  uttered 
by  their  friend,  in  the  midst  of  which  Sir 
'NV'alter  seated  himself  in  his  cab,  bowed 
with  the  utmost  indifference,  and  drove  off. 

The  carriage  of  the  bride,  following  the 
directions  given  by  Sir  Walter  to  the 
coaebraan,  was  driven  to  the  place  indi¬ 
cated  by  him ;  and  there  the  party  found 
furnished  lodgings,  and  an  expectant  land¬ 
lady  awaiting  them.  For  some  hours  they 
looked  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  Walter,  think¬ 
ing  his  conduct  merely  a  brutal  caprice ; 
but  the  day  pass('d,  and  many  others,  and 
he  neither  came  nor  noticed  the  imploring 
letters  daily  written  by  his  broken¬ 
hearted  wife. 

Home  she  could  not  return;  her  own 
proper  feeling,  as  well  os  that  of  her 
family,  forbade  it.  So  she  remained  in 
her  lodgings,  accompanied  only  by  her 
sister,  awaiting  that  event  which  in  one's 
life,  be  it  ever  so  long,  or  ever  so  full  of 
joy  aud  happiness,  is  the  most  blissful— 
the  birth  of  her  first  child. 

But  even  this  sweet  hope  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  her  heart  breaking  under  tbe  bitter¬ 
ness  of  her  lot.  Day  and  night  tears  were 
never  absent  from  her  eyes,  or  despair  from 
her  heart.  She  looked  forward  to  tho 
birth  of  her  child  only  with  pleasure,  when 
she  thought  it  would,  possibly,  bo  tho 
signal  of  her  own  deliverance  from  tho 
burden  of  a  life  that  htid  become  insup¬ 
portable.  Her  only  prayer  was,  that  tho 
babe  might  die  with  her. 

The  hour  came.  Tho  babe  opened  its 
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eyes  upon  a  sorrowful  world,  and  the  I 
mother  closed  them  upon  its  troublesome 
scenes  for  ever.  Her  father  and  her  four 
sisters  were  beside  her  dyinp  bed,  but  the 
presence  of  the  man  who  had  destroyed 
her  was  not  requested.  Until  within  a  few 
days  of  her  confinement  she  had  not  dis¬ 
continued  her  intreaties  to  him,  but  in 
dying  she  never  once  named  him. 

The  babe,  a  boy,  was  taken  by  his 
maternal  relatives  to  their  home;  and 
neither  his  birth  nor  tlic  death  of  the 
mother  were  communicated  to  Sir  Walter, 
except  through  the  public  papers. 

Events  such  as  these  could  not  be  quite 
hidden  from  the  public  eye.  In  fact,  they 
became  well  known;  and  Sir  Walter’s  con¬ 
duct  was  freely  canvassed  and  commented 
upon,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  Sir  Wt  ■” 
was  quite  aware  of  the  light  in  which  ins 
conduct  was  viewed ;  but  he  determined  to 
brave  it  out ;  and  just  a  week  after  tiie 
funeral  of  his  wife,  he  appeared  at  the 
meeting  of  the  hounds  in  his  own  county, 
and  without  the  slightest  badge  of  widow¬ 
hood  about  his  person.  As  he  rode  into 
the  field  every  respectable  person  in  it 
unanimously  turned  his  back  upon  him ; 
and  the  master  of  the  hounds,  riding  up, 
requested  him  to  withdraw,  as,  if  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  following  the  hunt,  no  other 
gentleman  upon  the  ground  would  do  so. 
He  blustered,  and  tried  to  swagger  and 
bully  a  little ;  but  it  would  not  do.  He 
rode  home,  shaking  ns  from  an  ague  fit. 
Even  his  callous  spirit  was  sensible  of  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  public  affront 

Amongst  his  companions  in  London  he 
fared  no  better.  None  but  such  as  had 
dropped  completely  out  of  the  pale  of 
decency,  would  be  seen  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  Ho  was  an  object  of  universal 
reprobation  and  contemi)t.  For  once  in 
his  life  his  cleverness  had  overshot  the 
mark.  He  had  expected  to  become  a 
character,  a  deuce  of  a  fellow,  amongst  his 
set  of  not  over-particular  acquaintance; 
but  he  had  gone  too  fur,  and  they  regarded 
him  as  an  unmanly  ruffian. 

He  tried  to  defy  public  opinion,  to  bully 
it  down.  He  got  together  a  set  who  were 
below  shame;  and  with  these  he  swaggered 
abroad,  kept  iii  countenance  by  them,  and 
by  copious  libations  of  brandy.  Indeed, 
now,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  the 
brandy  bottle  was  his  constant  companion ; 


for,  wanting  that  stimulus,  his  solitary 
hours  rang  with  that  voice  of  conscience 
from  which  he  would  have  fled  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  escape.  But  still,  amidst 
the  din  and  dissipation  into  which  he 
dashed  headlong,  that  voice  was  heard, 
ever — ever;  above  the  roar  of  laughter, 
elicited  by  the  profane  jest;  above  the 
dizzy  images  called  forth  by  “the  in. 
visible  spirit  of  wine;”  above  the  bullying 
!  and  bravado  of  his  midnight  revels,  it  was 
heard.  But  worst  of  all  was  it  in  the 
loneliness  of  his  chamber,  into  which  ho 
was  so  often  carried  in  a  state  of  uncon. 
sciousness,  when  he  awoke,  stupefied,  and 
sfondered  to  find  himself  there,  os  his  last 
recollections  had  been  those  of  the  up- 
!  roarious  merriment  of  some  dozen  boon 
I  companions.  Then  the  first  sound  he  heard 
I  was  that  voice ;  that  blood  crying  from 
I  the  ground  ;  the  voice  last  heard  in  sob¬ 
bing  intreaty,  now  shrieking  for  ven¬ 
geance;  that  face,  last  seen  as  turned 
towards  him  in  the  agony  of  a  broken 
heart,  now  changed  into  one  of  fierce  con¬ 
demnation  ;  until,  unable  longer  to  bear 
the  horrid  memory,  ho  would  spring, 
trembling,  from  his  pillow,  for  more  and 
more  of  tlia  liquid  fire  that  was  te  drown 
conscience  in  delirium. 

A  few  weeks  passed  thus,  and  then  Sir 
Walter  lay — nay,  ho  was  held,  and  scarcely 
held,  in  his  bed  by  two  strong  men.  He 
raved,  he  cursed,  ho  intreated,  he  wept, 
he  shrieked.  But  nothing  could  free  him 
from  that  accusing  face,  that  vengeful 
voice,  that  menacing  hand,  ever  hanging 
over  him,  screaming  into  his  cars,  up¬ 
lifted  to  destroy. 

“  Lucy,  Lucy ! — take  her  away  !  Oh, 
she  threatens,  slie  tears  me! — she  luirls  me 
into  the  gulf  of  fire  I  Save  mo ! — drag 
her  ofi' !  Oh,  mercy — mercy  !’’ 

And  then  fearful,  horrible 'curses  rushed 
from  his  agonised  lips. 

For  days  and  days  this  frightful  attack 
of  Mirium  titmens  lasted,  and  tlien  it  ended 
in  prostration,  as  great  ns  his  previous  ex¬ 
citement.  He  spoke  not,  moved  not;  but 
he  shivered  with  nlfright,  as  he  lay 
cowering  in  his  bed ;  and  his  terror  in¬ 
creased  to  such  a  degree,  if  ever  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  leave  him  alone,  that  it  excited 
the  pity  even  of  those  who  knew  how 
little  he  deserved  it. 

He  slept  but  little,  and  that  little  was 
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disturbed  by  fearful  dreams,  from  which  peace  upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  remorse 
he  awoke  with  cries  and  horror,  snch  as  and  sin. 

banished  for  a  long  time  that  slumber.  Then  he  grew  morose  and  fierce.  He 
which,  however  welcome  to  some,  was  to  abused  and  ill-treated  all  who  came  in  his 
him  neither  rest  nor  forgetfulness.  way,  whether  of  human  or  of  brute  crea- 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  cotyoined  hor-  tion,  until  he  became  a  terror  to  all  about 
rors  of  conscience  and  disease.  Sir  Walter  him,  and  only  bought  their  attendance  at 
arose  at  length  from  his  sick  bed,  and  was  enormous  prices. 

pronounced  well.  All  this  time  he  had  never  tried  to  see 

Ho  returned  to  the  country  and  com-  his  son ;  never  inquired  after  him.  He 
menced  a  new  life.  He  shunned  society  of  gnashed  his  teeth  and  cursed  when  ho 
every  kind,  as  much  as  the  respectable  thought  of  him,  or  of  his  mother's  family, 
prtion  of  it  shunned  him.  He  busied  to  whom  he  had  given,  in  the  first  days 
himself  in  building,  in  pulling  down,  in  after  his  wife's  death,  a  legal  right  to 
fanning,  in  gardening,  in  planting — in  assume  the  guardianship  of  him  until  he 
short,  in  anything  and  everything — sur-  became  of  age,  upon  condition  of  their 
rounding  himself  with  servants  and  work-  also  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
people,  never  remaining  a  moment  unoc-  tion. 

cupied  or  alone.  Even  at  night  a  man-  When,  however,  the  boy  had  been  six 
servant  slept  in  a  small  room  opening  years  away  from  him,  one  of  Sir  Walter's 
within  his  own.  But  for  all  this  his  coun-  “fixmiliars”  prescribed  his  constant  pre- 
teniuice  was  haggard,  his  eye  bright,  senco  by  his  father's  side  as  the  only 
wandering,  and  restless,  and  his  manner  moans  of  laying  the  spirit  of  his  wife ;  so 
and  air  distracted  and  pre-occupied.  he  demanded  him  of  her  executors.  His 

An  avenging  spirit  haunted  him.  It  demand  was  peremptorily  denied,  and  her 
sat  opposite  to  him  at  the  table;  it  was  in  executors,  upon  its  repetition,  declared  their 
vain  that  he  made  a  servant  stand  in  the  readiness  to  stand  a  legal  trial  of  their 
place  to  servo.  Her  face,  stern  and  threat-  right  to  keep  him.  P»-oceedings  were,  in 
cuing  still,  towered  above  his  head,  nud  fact,  instituted,  but  the  decision,  in  con- 
looked  straight  into  the  guilty  man's  eyes,  sequence  of  the  before- mentioned  agree- 
Ilcr  figure  sat  hosido  him  in  his  carriage;  ment,  was  against  Sir  Walter, 
it  rode  behind  him  on  his  horse;  it  fol-  This  failure  drove  the  miserable  wretch 
lowed  him  in  all  his  multifarious  pursuits ;  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  and  he  deter- 
it  stood  beside  him  at  night  as  he  un-  mined,  at  all  risks  and  by  any  means,  tc 
dressed,  and  when  he  lay  down  he  pressed  obtain  the  child,  who  was  his  promised 
hard  his  eyelids,  that  ho  might  not  see  it  angel  of  deliverance, 
gazing  on  him  as  he  lay ;  but  still  ho  was  Ho  went  to  the  house  of  her  executors, 
conscious  of  its  presence  all  the  same.  He  and  first  of  all  furiously  insisted  upon 
awoke  in  the  night  with  a  horrible  dread  receiving  the  boy ;  then  abjectly  in- 
ovcrwhelming  him,  and  there,  in  the  dim  treated  him  ;  and  when  both  means  failed, 
light  of  the  lamp,  was  seen  the  same  face,  he  left  the  house  with  horrid  imprecations 
bending  down,  almost  touching  his.  He  and  threats  of  vengeance,  vowing  that,  in 
removed  his  residence  from  one  place  to  spite  of  them  nil,  ho  would  obtain  him. 
another,  he  revisited  his  old  haunts,  but  fly  For  some  weeks  he  continued  to  lurk 
xvhero  lie  would,  ever,  ever,  the  same  about  the  place,  hoping  to  surprise  and 
figure  was  beside  him — ^the  same  face,  the  carry  off  the  child ;  but  he  was  kept 
same  eyes,  looking  into  his  soul,  searing  strictly  in  the  house,  and  even  there  never 
and  blasting  it.  He  could  no  more  fly  suffered  to  quit  the  sight  of  his  aunts  or  his 
tliat  spirit  than  he  could  the  accusing  con-  grandfather.  This  strict  confinement. 
Science  that  created  it.  however,  began  to  steal  the  bloom  from 

In  his  agony  he  became  superstitious,  the  little  fellow's  cheeks,  and  the  lightness 
and  consulted wise”  men  and  women,  from  his  voice  and  motions, 
who  prescribed  charms  to  “  lay”  the  spirit.  His  anxious  relatives,  by  whom  he  was 
but  without  success ;  for  he  still  remained  greatly  beloved,  watched,  with  alarm, 
a  stranger  to  tliat  which  alone  can  relieve  this  change.  Besides,  so  long  as  his  place 
llie  guilt-burdened  conscience,  and  breathe  of  abode  was  known  to  his  wretched 
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father,  they  could  never  feel  secure  against 
his  violence.  So  it  was  resolved  to  remove 
him  as  privately  as  possible  to  a  distant 
place. 

The  task  was  undertaken  by  that  aunt 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
mother  during  her  sorrowful  married  life, 
and  who  had  received  him  from  her  dying 
hands.  She  intended  to  take  him  to  a 
remote  seaside  village,  and  there  reside 
with  him  ;  at  least,  until  the  present  danger 
of  losing  him  should  be  past. 

That  no  news  of  the  intended  removal 
might  reach  the  father,  it  was  not  named 
even  in  the  house  until  half-an-hour  be¬ 
fore  they  left  it ;  and,  for  privacy  in  setting 
off,  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  them 
for  the  first  few  miles  of  the  journey 
left  the  house  by  a  back-way  but  seldom 
used. 

But  the  half-insane  subtlety  of  the  father 
was  not  to  be  baulked  thus  easily.  He 
had  spies  in  every  direction,  and  they  had 
not  proceeded  further  than  two  or  three 
miles,  when  their  postilion  was  furiously 
menaced  and  stopped  by  a  rough  and 
powerful  voice ;  then,  at  the  door  of  the 
vehicle,  were  heard  the  tones  of  one  whom 
the  terrified  woman  knew  but  too  well. 
Another  figure  was  seen  also,  and,  grasping 
the  lioy  in  her  arms,  and  with  a  mental 
cij  for  aid  to  One  whose  ears  are  never 
erased,  the  aunt  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  with  a  last  effort  to  escape,  if  it 
were  possible,  on  foot,  across- country  to 
her  home. 

But  Sir  Walter  was  too  quick  for  her. 
He  rushed  to  the  side  whence  she  sought 
to  escape,  and  caught  the  boy,  whose 
screams  of  terror  rang  like  the  knell  of 
hope  upon  the  cars  of  his  aunt  Despair 
gave  her  strength  and  courage  to  struggle 
with  the  frantic  man,  who  shook  her  with 
the  rage  of  madness,  whilst  her  servants 
shrank  away  in  affright. 

“  Off  1  wretch  I  madman !  Is  it  not 
enough  that  you  have  murdered  the 
mother?  Would  you  murder  the  child, 
also  ?  Leave  him,  I  say,  or  she  will  rise 
out  of  her  grave  to  punish  yon !” 

As  she  shrieked  these  words  in  his  ears 
he  loosened  his  grasp,  and  stood  a  moment 
looking  at  her,  as  if  frozen  with  horror ; 
then  uttering  a  yell  of  fear,  that  seemed  to 
rend  the  skies,  his  white  lips  screamed, 
“Have  you  left  your  grave  to  get  him? 


You — you !  Shall  I  never,  then,  have 
rest  ?”  And  he  fell  upon  the  ground, 
every  limb  convulsed  and  .quivering  with 
agony.  Some  likeness  to  his  wife,  seen  in 
her  sister,  had  struck  his  already  maddened 
imagination,  and  made  him  think  that  it 
was  indeed  her  vengeful  spirit  that  had 
undertaken  the  rescue  of  her  child. 

They  took  up  the  insensible,  suffering 
wretch,  and  conveyed  him  in  the  carriage 
back  again  to  the  town  ;  but  consciousness 
return^  only  to  show  that  ho  was  at  length 
lashed  by  the  stings  of  conscience  into  * 
raving  madman. 

Madness  itself,  however,  was  not  ob¬ 
livion.  Still,  for  four  years  the  same 
spestre  haunted  him — the  same  agonized 
imaginations  peopled  his  cell  with  horrid 
shapes  of  avenging  fiends,  and  wrung  from 
him  howls,  now  of  defiant  rage,  now  of  de¬ 
spairing  supplication. 

One  night  they  were  heard  no  more.  A 
desolate  coffin  stood  within  the  cell ;  and 
an  unhonoured  grave,  above  which  no  teai 
or  sigh  was  ever  shed  or  breathed,  received 
his  dust. 
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Fsstiions  that  are  now  called  new 
Have  been  worn  by  more  than  you; 

Elder  times  have  used  the  same. 

Though  these  new  ones  get  the  name. 

MiodletoV. 

But  little  can  be  said-about  the  costume 
worn  during  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  for 
the  manners  of  the  age  were  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness 
of  that  excellent  young  king ;  and  plain, 
serviceable  clothing  appears  to  have  been 
more  generally  worn  by  the  community 
than  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  The 
long  blue  gown,  buckled  round  the  waist, 
and  the  flat  cloth  cap,  both  of  which  have 
survived  to  this  very  day,  in  the  well- 
known  dress  of  the  Blue-coat  boys — as 
the  scholars  of  his  foundation  of  Christ 
Church  are  called — give  a  very  good  notion 
of  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a  citizen  of 
this  time — an  appearance,  we  must  confess, 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  comfort  rather 
than  of  elegance. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Elizabeth  that  any  striking 
change  in  costume  occurred.  Mary — 
miserable,  unhappy,  misguided  Mary — was 
too  fully  occupied,  in  what  she  considered 
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her  religious  diiti  ’s,  to  trouble  ben-elf  much 
about  the  trilles  of  the  toilet,  and  the 
chief  novelties  in  dress  introduced  during 
her  reign  were  the  ruff  and  farthingale — 
two  Spanish  inventions,  most  probably 
worn  by  the  Queen  (at  tirst)  but  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  her  Spanish  husband.  The 
dress  of  the  (Jue-'n  was  usually  a  robe  of 
coloured  velvet,  trimmed  with  costly  furs 
and  jewels ;  the  stomacher,  which  was 
elongated,  made  the  waist  look  very  small, 
and  gave  the  figure  an  appearance  very 
diiTerent  from  that  intended  by  nature. 
The  hair  of  the  ladies  was  worn  quite 
plain,  or  simi)ly  curled,  while  a  caul  of 
gold  net,  set  with  precious  stones,  was  the 
grandest  head  ornament  then  worn. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  men  in  the 
middle  rank  may  bo  gathered  from  the 
portrait  of  .John  Ileywood,  one  of  our 
earliest  dnunatists,  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  by  whom  ho  was  introduced  to 
Henry  YHI.  and  the  Princess  Mary,  and 
by  both  of  whom  ho  was  much  valued, 
lie,  too,  wears  the  flat  cap  of  the  Christ 
Church  boys ;  but  a  coif,  made  to  tie 
beneath  his  chin,  completely  envelopes  his 
hair,  and  his  gown  is  long  and  furred,  with 
hanging  sleeves,  to  which  is  al.so  added  the 
then  necessary  appendages  of  a  gentleman, 
a  dagger  and  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Eulver  tells  us  that  in  tlio  reign  of  this 
Queen  squared-toed  shoes  grew  fashion¬ 
able,  and  at  hist  men  wore  them  so  large, 
that  a  proclamation  came  out  that  no  one 
might  wear  shoes  mor%  than  nx  inches 
square  at  the  toes !  But,  however  foolish 
this  custom,  might  have  been,  it  was  de¬ 
cidedly  prefinaWe  to  the  long,  tight,  piked 
shoes  of  Edward  III. ’a  reign. 

Mr.  Planchd  saya,  “  It  seems  almost  an 
act  of  sufierexogaition  to  describe  the  per¬ 
sonal  costume  of  *■  (Jood  Queen  Bess,’  her 
great  ruff  rises  up  at  the  bare  idea  of  being 
unknown  or  forgotten  not  but  that  when 
she  first  ascend^  the  throne  she  dres.sed 
as  modestly  and  ns  quietly  as  her  sister, 
but  the  woman  who  could  collect  upwards 
of  two  thousand  dresses  of  all  nations  for 
her  wardrobe,  and  highly  resent  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  over  zealous  divine  for  preach¬ 
ing  against  excess  of  apparel,  before  her 
and  her  Court,  in  St.  Paul’s,  was  not  tho 
lady  likely  to  remain  long  satisfied  with 
the  fashions  of  a  bigot.  And  she  soon 
proved  herself  equally  an  adept  m  adorn¬ 


ing  her  own  person  as  in  governing  men. 
Moreover,  she  busied  herself  in  arranging 
the  costume  to  bo  worn  in  tlio  several  inns 
of  court,  and  particularized  tho  shapes  and 
colours  of  the  garments  she  cou.sidcred 
befitting  so  grave  an  assembly.  She  also 
commanded  tho  lower  orders  to  wear  on 
their  heads  on  tho  Sabbath-day  a  cap  of  a 
jieculiar  shape,  “  one  cap  of  wool,  knit, 
thicked,  and  dressed  in  England,  and 
finished  by  some  of  the  trade  of  cappers 
transgres.sors  were  to  bo  fined  three 
and  fburpence  for  each  day’s  disobedience ! 
“Oh,  oil  1  for  the  good  old  times  1’’ 
Shouldn't  wo  like  them  back  again  I 

It  was  not,  then,  until  the  third  year 
of  her  reign  that  this  extraordinary 
woman  com'.nenced  wearing,  what  JIaster 
Philip  Stubbs  is  pleased  to  call  “  the 
niuister  devil's  ruffe,’’  each  one  of  them, 
lie  says,  “  every  way  gloated  and  cre.sted 
full  curiously  wot  Then,  last  of  all, 
they  are  either  clogged  with  gold,  silver, 
or  silver  lace  of  stately  price,  wrought  all 
over  with  needleworke,  spcckeled  and 
sparkeled  here  and  there  wkh  the  sunne, 
moone,  and  .staires,  and  many  other  antiques, 
strange  to  behold.  Some  are  wrought  with 
work  down  to  the  midst  of  the  ruffes, 
and  furtlier;  some  with  close  work,  some 
with  puried  lace  so  closed,  and  other  gew- 
gawes  so  fiietened  as  the  ruffe  is  the  least 
part  of  itself.’’ 

In  those  days,  when  umbrellas  “were 
not,”  it  greatly  delighted  these  grumblers 
to  see  the  ladies  caught  in  a  shower,  for 
“  then  their  j^eat  ruffes  strike  sayle,  imd 
flutter,  like  dishecloutes,  about  the  necks 
of  the  wearers,  the  ‘  poor  drowned  rattes’ 
they  so  religiously  detested.” 

'I'lie  zeal  of  poor  Philip  Stubbs  actually 
boils  over  when  speaking  of  the  “  devil's 
liquor  ” — I  mean  starch — so  necessary  for 
the  support  of  those  “  pillars  of  pride,”  tho 
aforementioned  ruffs,  and  which  starch 
formed  a  subject  of  serious  consideration 
to  the  “  Virgin  Queen and  we  confess  to 
being  much  amused  at  the  idea  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  llegina,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c., 
being  in  distress  for  want  of  a  good 
stareher;  yet  such  was  the  ease,  and  she 
was  actn.sll  v  obliged  to  send  to  Holland  for 
a  certain  Dutch  woman,  whose  fame  as  a 
laundress  had  actually  travelled  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Aral  .Strutt  tells  us  “(iuillan's  wife 
was  the  first  stareher  the  Queen  had,  as 
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Jlistress  Dinghen  Vanden,  the  daughter  of 
a  worehipful  knight  of  Flllnder^,  arose. 
She,  too,  came  to  London  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and,  professing  to  excel  in  starching, 
was  soon  fully  employed,  the  neatness  and 
niceness  of  her  work  being  duly  appre¬ 
ciated.  But 

A  Imnilrcil  years  ago, 

As  wsll  as  in  these  times, 

British  matrons  were  well  aware  of  the 
important  ecoiKjiiiicnl  advantages  arising 
tioin  wiifhing  at  home ;  and,  accordingly, 
our  countrywomen  soon  began  to  send 
their  daughters  to  Mistress  Dinghen  to 
learn  the  mystery  ot  starching ;  her  usual 
fee  was  HI.  for  imparting  this  knowledge, 
and  20i.  more  to  “  learn  her  pupils  how  to 
soeth  starch.” 


Guillan  himself  was  the  first  coachman.”  1  The  yellow  tinge  then  so  mttcli  ad- 
Riit  it  appears  that  even  stnrchers  are  |  mired  in  these  articles  of  dress  was  pro- 
kable  to  find  rivals;  and  some  thirteen  ;  duced  by' mixing  safiron  with  the  starch, 
yoars  after  the  introduction  of  Mistress '  a  custom  referred  to  where  the  question 
(itdllnn,  her  star  began  to  set,  and  that  of  is  asked  in  one  of  the  old  idays — “  Wliat 

price  bears  wheat  and  saffron,  that  your 

.  ...  _  band  is  so  stiffe  and  yellow  ?” 

\  At  first  the  (Jueen’s  rufl's  were  made  of 

/  jy  y'  /  ''7^  fins  Holland,  afterwards  of  cambric,  and, 

.■  /  w  A.  —  ^  -s  at  Ia.st,  of  lawn — a  stud' in  those  days  con¬ 

sidered  so  strange  tiiid  wonderful,  that 
thereupon  arose  a  gcneritl  scoff  or  bveword, 
to  the  effect,  that  soon  ruH's  would  be  worn 
of  a  spider's  web. 

For  the  instructiou  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  know  the  size  of  this  article  rf 
dress,  we  will  add.  they’  were  made  full 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth,  and  that 
.  twelve  lengths  were  allowed  for  each  ruff— 
so  that  ladies  who  wore  ruffs  were  obliged  to 
feed  themselves  with  spoons  two  feet  long. 
This  fashion  was  ciilled  here  the  French 
fashion,  Init  when  Englishmen  went  to 
Baris,  they,  in  derision,  called  it  the  Ahy- 
lish  mtmttfr. 

Stubbs  inf  nns  us  that  thn  other  parts  of 
the  dress  of  the  ladies  ol'  Elizabeth’s  Court 
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rarlet,  and  some  of  fine  cloth,  and  costing 
from  X,  XX,  or  xl  shillyngcs  a  yard,  to 
which  was  not  unfrequently  added  a  lace 
two  or  three  fingers  broad,  or  velvet  edgings 
of  the  same  width,  while  their  sleeves  hung 
to  the  ground,  or  else  were  “  cast  over  their 
■boulders  like  cowes’  tails.” 

This  same  chronicler  of  the  vanities  of 


neat  run,  and  open-breasted  gown,  together 
with  the  neatness  of  her  whole  attirei 
might  not  be  unbecoming  of  “  Sweet  Anne 
Pago  ”  herself. 

It  is  said  that  fans  were  first  used  in  the 
reign  of  ElizabctH.  Stevens  says  that  they 
came  from  Italy,  and  were  used  by  men 
as  well  as  women.  The  most  costly  were 
made  of  ostrich-feathers,  fastened  into 
handles,  composed  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory, 
curiously  carved,  while  the  bright-coloured 
feathers  from  the  peacock’s  tail  were  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  the  same  purpose,  painted 
paper  and  silk  not  being  used  until  later 
times.*  rerfuines  and  cosmetics  also  began 


XsADV  or  QUALITY.  QUEF.N  ELlfAOETK. 

onr  great-great-grandmothers  also  alludes ! 
to  the  gaily  doloured  silk,  worsted,  and  cloth 
stockings  then  worn ;  he  is  indignantly 
eloquent  about  the  corked  shoes  and  slip¬ 
pers — black,  white,  green,  and  yellow — 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery. 
Nor  do  the  scarfs,  the  velvet  masks,  the 
icented  gloves,  and  the  “  devil’s  spectacles  ” 
(i  e.,  the  looking-glasses),  carried  with 
them  at  the  girdle,  wherever  they  go,  escape, 
his  lash. 

Perhaps  as  pretty  a  specimen  of  the 
dress  of  a  country  lady  at  the  end  of  this 
reign  as  could  be  given,  is  that  now  en¬ 
graved  from  the  brass  of  Cicely  Page,  who 
“  dyed  ye  xiith  daye  of  March,  Anno  1598, 
«nd  who  was  buried  in  Bray  Church, 
Buckinghamshire.”  Her  plain  hat,  small 


nvrr  and  loku  srooN.  enu  op  elizaueth*.  keion, 

about  this  time  to  be  gener.ally  used,  for 
Elizabeth’s  nasal,  like  all  her  other  organs, 

*  Elizabeth  possessed  many  magnineeiit  fans. 
She  had  one  which  she  vaiuid  at  £t00,  whiic 
anotiier,  presented  to  iicr  by  Sir  Francis  i)rake, 
was  white  and  red,  tlic  handic  of  goid,  cnsmeilcd 
witii  a  iiaif  moon  of  motiier  of  pcari,  within  that 
iiaif  moon,  garnisiicd  with  sparks  of  diamond 
and  seed  peari.washer  .Majesty’s  picture;  and  the 
fan  was  not  considered  tiien  mereiy  as  a  finish  to 
fail  dress,  but  was  worn  on  eyery  occasion  as  a 
necessary  article  of  everyday  use. 


UM 
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was  peculiarly  fine,  and  notbinp;  offended 
her  more  then  an  unpleasant  smell.  Fre¬ 
quent  mention  is  made  by  writers  of  this 
time  of  “  sweet  coffers,”  which  were  little 
boxes,  containing  either  cosmetics  or  other 
accessories  to  a  Indy's  toilette.  The  poman¬ 
der  was  a  small  ball  of  perfumed  paste, 
worn  in  the  pocket,  or  hung  round  the 
neck.  They  soon  became  mediums  for  the 
most  exquisite  devices  in  jewellery,  and  were 
frequently  offered  as  complimentary  tokens. 
Elizabeth  had  a  perfumed  cloak  and  even 
ehoes  of  Spanish  leather  which  were 
scented,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Cecil  ex¬ 
tricated  himself  from  a  most  hazardous  posi¬ 
tion,  by  declaring  to  the  Queen  that  a 
packet  of  letters  which  she  was  on  the  pcint 
of  opening,  and  which  would  have  revealed 
his  secret  correspondence  with  James  of 
Scotland,  had  an  ill  smell. 

It  was  also  daring  this  reign  that  the 
atrocious  practice  of  dyeing  the  hair  red 
became  fashionable ;  and  we  should  almost 
have  supposed  that  this  anpleasant  colour 
was  chosen  out  of  compliment  to  the  Queen, 
only  we  know  that  her  majesty  possessed 
some  eighty  wigs  of  various  colours — for 
men  and  women  then  not  nnffequently 
shaved  their  heads  in  order  to  wear  Use 
hair,  and  that  in  such  quantities  that  it 
becune  at  last  no  nunamd  thing  fov  diil- 
dren  who  possessed  heantiful  hair  to  be 
allured  into  private  places  in  order  to  ste.al 
it ;  nay,  even  the  sanctity  at  tits  tonsb  was 
invaded  and  the  dead  robbed,  that  die 
living  and  the  youthful  might  bo  decanted 
with  the  spoils.  Thus  Shakespeare- 

Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 

Tlio  right  of  sepnlehres  were  shons  awey. 

To  live  a  second  life  on  seraad  iMads^ 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  aastlur  gay. 

Of  course  this  Esshion  was  admired  and 
imitated  by  the  gntlemen,  wW  dyed  their 
beards,  which  it  appears,  aboot  dtie  time, 
flourished  abundantly,  and  some  were 
round  like  a  rubbing  brush,  and  some  were 
cut  square,  and  called  spade  beards,  while 
others  were  pointed,  and  bore  the  significant 
title  of  stiletto  beards. 

Ornamental  buttons  were  now  a  great 
refinement  in  style,  for,  at  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  those  of  silk  were 
scarcely  known,  and  crystal  buttons  were 
worn  as  ornaments  on  the  caps  of  the 
highest  nobility ;  but,  in  a  little  while, 
citizens  began  to  display  crystal  buttons, 


too,  whereupon  the  higher  classes, 
course,  eschewed  them  alto.,'ether.  The  Esdl 
of  Warwick  gave  Queen  .Elizabeth  eighty] 
four  buttons  of  gold,  enamelled,  “evem 
one  of  them  sette  with  a  small  sparchf 
of  emeraldes,  rubyes,  and  perles and 
another  time  this  some  nobleman  presentid 
her  with  six  dozen  gold  buttons,  wheren 
three  dozen  were  men  and  three  dozj 
fishes — and,  verily,  it  was  all  fish  th^| 
came  to  her  net, 

But.  in  spite  of  all  the  magnificence  od' 
the  Elizabethean  belle,  what  will  thl 
women  of  the  present  day  think,  when 
tell  them  that,  imtil  the  'l2th  year  of  thzj 
Queen,  there  were  but  few  silk  shops 
Itondon,  and  t/iose  only  kept  by  woms^ 
(a  laudable  custom,  by-the-by,  and  on 
we  should  be  right  glad  to  see  restored) 
And  in  those  days  there  was  not  so  much  sikl 
in  all  the  shops  of  England,  nor  so  msii}| 
sorts  of  gold  and  silver  thread  and  lace, 
is  now  to  b«  found  in  Piccadilly  alone. 

There  are  seme  peculiarities  of  dn 
among  the  iqiprentices  of  London  worhl 


noticing,  for  they  all  wore,  during  th 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Ehaoheth,  blue  closki 
in  the  sammer,  and  Une  gowns  in  th 
winter;  neklier  was  it  law^  for  a  mu 
who  was  a  servant  to  have  his  gown  lows 
than  the  calves  of  his  legs,  uai^  he 
sixty  years  old. 

reign  of  James  L  was  not  vfd 

fertile  in  fashions,  and  that  monarch  da' 
not  introduce  a  new  one  into  Englanll 
but  most  of  the  old  fashions  used  in  thi' 


days  of  Elizabeth  came  up  again  one 


another. 

King  James’s  personal  costume  was  -  . 
doublet,  quilted  so  thick  that  it  could  re2^“*°” 
the  thrust  of  a  dagger,  and  his  lower 
ments  were  plaited  and  stuffed  to  the 
most  extent ;  he  sometimes  wore  a  hat 
feather,  but  was  always  greatly  incen 
when  his  attendants  wished  him  to  wk 
a  Spanish  hat,  or  asked  him  to  place  re 


on  his  feet,  after  the  then  prevailing  ladiiosP^? 
for  he  declared  it  made  him  look  like  ■’****  * 


ruff-footed-dove.  But  though  James 
so  negligent  in  his  own  attire,  he  d:;; 
and  indeed  required,  n  very  different  stj^ 
in  hLs  courtiers,  and  the  unparalleled  extr 
vagance  of  his  favourite,  the  Duke 
Buckingham,  in  dress,  is  proverbial; 
had  one  suit  of  white  velvet  embroid.  r.  . 

with  diamonds  to  the  amount  of  SOiOOC^T®* ' 
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votbcr  of  purple  satin  with  pearls  to  the 
rtlue  of  20,000/. 

At  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
kstb,  the  dreases  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Lord  Montague  cost  1,500/.,  and  another 
eouit  lady  wore  a  robe  of  which'  the  em- 
Inidery  alone  cost  fifty  pounds  per  yard. 

But  we  must  reserve  for  another  paper 
the  carious  account  of  the  fopperies  and 
locentric’itit'S  into  which  fashion  guided 
her  votaries  during  the  reign  of  King 
Jsmcs  and  his  successors. 

M.  S.  R. 

_ 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER. 

XXI. — THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HOLIDAY. 
Betimes  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  new  Governor  was  to  receive  his 
office  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  Hester 
Prynne  and  little  Pearl  came  into  the 
Bsrket-place.  It  was  already  thronged 
with  the  craftsmen  and  other  plebeian  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town,  in  considerable 
nmbers ;  among  whom,  likewise,  were 
Bitny  rough  figincs,  whoso  attire  of  deer- 
ihins  ma»ed  them  as  belonging  to  some 
«f  the  forest  settlements  which  surrounded 
the  little  metropolis  of  the  colony. 

On  this  public  holiday,  os  on  all  other 
occasions  for  seven  years  past,  Hester  was 
dad  in  a  garment  of  coarse  grey  cloth. 
Not  more  by  its  hue  than  by  some  inde- 
icribaldc  peculiarity  in  its  fashion,  it  had 
the  effect  of  making  her  fade  personally 
out  of  sight  and  outline ;  while,  again,  the 
Ksrlet  letter  brought  her  back  from  this 
twilight  indistinctness,  and  revealed  her 
under  the  moral  aspect  of  its  own  illumi- 
sition.  Her  face,  so  long  familiar  to  the 
townspcoiile,  showed  the  marble  quietude 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  behold 
ffiere.  It  was  like  a  mask ;  or,  rather, 
Eke  the  frozen  calmness  of  a  dead  woman’s 
features;  owing  this  dreary  resemblance 
to  the  fact  that  Hester  was  actually  dead, 
h  respect  to  any  claim  of  sympathy,  and 
had  departed  out  of  the  world  with  which 
die  stiU  seemed  to  mingle. 

It  might  be,  on  this  one  day,  that  there 
*as  an  expression  unseen  before,  nor,  in- 
ised,  vivid  enough  to  be  detected  now; 
nlees  some  preternaturally  gifted  observer 
feould  have  first  read  the  heart,  and  have 
ifterwards  sought  a  corresponding  develop- 
Bent  in  the  countenance  and  mien.  Su^ 


a  spiritual  seer  might  have  conceived  that, 
after  sustaining  the  gaze  of  the  multitude 
through  seven  miserable  years  as  a  neces¬ 
sity,  a  penance,  and  something  which  it 
was  a  stem  religion  to  endure,  she  now, 
for  one  last  time  more,  encountered  it 
freely  and  voluntarily,  in  order  to  convert 
what  had  so  long  been  agony  into  a  kind 
of  triumph.  “Look  your  last  on  the 
scarlet  letter  and  its  wearerl" — the  people’s 
victim  and  Ufe-long  bond-slave,  as  they 
fancied  her,  might  say  to  them.  “  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  she  will  be  beyond  your 
reach  I  A  few  hours  longer,  and  the  deep, 
mysterious  ocean  will  quench  aad  hide  for 
ever  the  symbol  which  ye  have  caused  to 
burn  upon  her  bosom  !'* 

Nor  were  it  an  inconsistency  too  impro¬ 
bable  to  be  assigned  to  human  nature, 
should  we  suppose  a  feeling  of  regret  in 
Hester’s  mind  at  the  moment  when  she  was 
about  to  win  her  freedom  from  the  pain  that 
had  been  thus  deeply  incorporated  with 
her  being.  Might  there  not  be  an  irresis¬ 
tible  desire  to  quaff  a  last,  long,  breathless 
draught  of  the  cup  of  wormwood  and  aloes, 
with  which  nearly  all  her  years  of  woman¬ 
hood  had  been  perpetually  flavoured!  The 
wine  of  life,  henceforth  to  be  presented  to 
her  lips,  must  be,  indeed,  rich,  delicious; 
and  exhibarating,  in  its  chased  and  golden 
beaker;  or  else  leave  an  inevitable  and 
weary  languor,  after  the  lees  of  bitterness 
wherewith  she  had  been  drugged,  as  with 
a  cordial  of  intimscst  potency. 

Pearl  was  decked  out  with  airy  gaiety. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  guess 
that  this  bright  and  sunny  apparition  owed 
its  existence  to  the  shape  of  gloomy  grey; 
or  that  a  fancy,  at  once  so  gorgeous  and  so 
delicate  as  mu.st  have  been  requisite  to 
contrive  the  child's  apparel,  was  the  same 
that  had  achieved  a  task  perhaps  more 
difficult,  in  imparting  so  distinct  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  to  Hester’s  simple  robe.  The  dress, 
so  proper  was  it  to  little  Pearl,  seemed  an 
effluence,  or  inevitable  development  and 
outward  manifestation  of  her  character,  no 
more  to  be  separated  from  her  than  the 
many-hued  brilliancy  from  a  butterfly's 
wing,  or  the  painted  glory  from  the  b-a' 
of  a  bright  flower.  As  with  these,  so  with 
the  chilli ;  her  garb  was  all  of  one  idea  with 
her  nature.  On  this  eventful  day,  more¬ 
over,  there  was  a  certain  singular  inquietude 
and  excitement  in  her  mood,  resembling 
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aotLin'  so  much  as  the  shimmer  of  a 
diamond,  that  sparxles  and  flashes  with 
flie  varied  throbbings  of  the  breast  on 
which  it  is  displayed.  Children  have 
always  a  sympathy  in  the  agitations  of 
;ho8e  connected  witli  them  ;  always,  espc- 
:ially,  a  sense  of  any  trouble  or  impending 
•evolution,  of  whatever  kind,  in  domestic 
circumstances;  and  therefore  Pearl,  who 
was  the  gem  on  her  mother’s  unquiet 
oosom,  betrayed,  by  the  very  dance  of  her 
spirits,  the  emotions  which  none  could 
detect  in  the  marble  passivencss  of  Hester's 
Drow. 

This  effervescence  made  her  flit  with  a 
birdlike  movement,  rather  than  walk  by 
her  mother’s  side.  She  broke  continually 
^nto  shonts  of  a  wild,  inarticulate,  and 
'ometimes  piercing  music.  When  they 
•eached  the  market-place,  she  became  still 
more  restless  on  perceiving  the  stir  and 
t’U'tlc  that  enlivened  the  spot ;  for  it  was 
•’sually  more  like  the  broad  ajid  lonesome 
green  before  a  village  meeting-house  than 
the  centre  of  a  town's  business. 

“  \r\niy,  what  is  this,  mother  ?”  cried 
she.  “  Wicrefore  have  all  the  people  left 
their  work  to-day  ?  Is  it  a  play-day  for 
the  whole  world  ?  See,  there  u  the  black¬ 
smith  I  He  has  washed  his  sooty  face, 
and  put  on  his  Sabbath-day  clothes,  and 
looks  as  if  he  would  gladly  be  merry,  if 
any  kind  body  would  only  teach  him  how! 
And  there  is  Master  llraekctt,  the  old 
gaoler,  nodding  and  smiling  at  me.  Wiy 
docs  he  do  so,  mother  ?” 

“  lie  remembers  thee  a  little  babe,  my 
child,"  answered  Hester. 

“  He  should  not  nod  and  smile  at  me, 
for  all  that — the  black,  grim,  ugly-eyed 
old  man !’’  ssud  Pearl.  “  Ho  may  nod  at 
thee,  if  ho  will;  for  thou  art  clad  in 
grey,  and  wearest  the  scarlet  letter.  But 
see,  mother,  how  many  faces  of  stmuge 
people,  and  Indians  among  them,  and 
sailors  I  What  have  they  all  cornu  to  do, 
here  in  the  market-place?  ’ 

“  They  wait  to  see  the  procession  pass," 
saicl  Hester.  “  For  the  Governor  and  the 
magistrates  arc  to  go  by,  and  the  ministers, 
and  all  the  gre.at  and  good  people,  witli  the 
musiu  and  the  soldiers  marching  before 
them." 

“  And  will  the  minister  he  there  ?"  asked 
Pearl.  “And  will  he  hold  out  both  liis 


hands  to  me,  as  when  thou  ledst  me  tt 
him  from  the  brook-side  ?’’ 

“  He  will  bo  there,  child,’’  answered  ha 
mother ;  “  but  he  will  riot  greet  thee  to¬ 
day,  nor  must  thou  greet  him.” 

“  Wliat  a  strange,  sad  man  is  he  I”  srij 
the  child,  as  if  speaking  partly  to  hersdt 
“  In  the  dark  night-time  he  calls  ns  tt 
him,  and  holds  thy  hand  and  mine,  ■ 
when  we  stoo<l  with  him  on  the  scafToU 
yonder!  And  in  the  deep  forest,  when 
only  the  old  trees  can  hear,  and  the  stiif 
of  sky  see  it,  he  talks  with  thee,  sitting  a 
a  heap  of  moss!  And  he  kisses  my  fois- 
head,  too,  so  that  the  little  brook  wouU 
hardly  wash  it  off!  But  here,  in  th 
spnny  day,  and  among  all  the  people,  be 
knows  us  not;  nor  must  we  know  him! 
A  strange,  sad  man  is  he,  with  his  haad 
always  over  his  heart!” 

“  Be  quiet,  Pearl ! — thou  underst.andw 
not  these  things,’’  said  her  moth.er.  “  Thiik 
not  now  of  the  minister,  but  look  abom 
thee,  and  see  how  cheery  is  everj’bod;b 
face  to-day.  The  children  have  come  Tron 
their  schools,  and  the  grown  people  from 
their  workshops  and  fields,  on  purpose  tc 
be  happy.  For,  to-day,  a  new  man  is  bs- 
ginning  to  rule  over  them ;  and  so— 1< 
has  been  the  custom  of  mankind  ever  ■^inct 
a  nation  was  first  gathered — they  uiaki 
merry  and  r-'joice ;  us  if  a  good  and  gol  In 
year  were  at  length  to  pass  over  the  pw 
old  world !" 

It  was  ns  Hester  said,  in  regard  to  the 
unwonted  jollity  that  brightened  the  fiom 
of  the  people.  Into  this  festal  season  0/ 
the  year — as  it  already  was,  and  c oiitinuef 
to  be  during  the  greater  part  of  ttre 
centuries — the  Puritans  compressed  what¬ 
ever  mirth  and  public  joy  they  d  ''iii'i 
allowable  to  human  infirmity  ;  thereby  k 
far  dispelling  the  customary  cloud,  tlist 
for  the  space  of  a  single  holiday,  they  ap¬ 
peared  sciirccly  more  grave  than  1110* 
other  communities  .at  a  period  of  yeiienl 
affliction. 

But  we,  perhaps,  exaggerate  the  gtij 
or  sable  tinge  which  undoubtedly  ehanui- 
terised  the  mood  and  manners  of  the  ngt 
The  persons  now  in  the  market-place  of 
Boston  had  not  been  bom  to  an  inheritaoM 
of  Puritanic  gloom.  They  were  iiativi 
Englishmen,  whose  fathers  had  lived  in  tbi 
sunny  richness  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch; 
a  time  when  the  life  of  England,  viewed  u 
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one  great  mau,  would  appear  to  have  been 
ti  statelr,  magnificent,  and  joyous,  as  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  Had  they 
followed  tlieir  hereditary  taste,  the  New 
England  settlers  would  have  illiTstrated  all 
events  of  public  importance  by  bonfires, 
banquets,  pageantries,  and  processions. 
Kor  would  it  have  been  impracticable,  in 
the  observance  of  majestic  ccrcmonie.s,  to 
combine  mirthful  recreation  with  solemnity, 
sod  give,  as  it  were,  a  grotesque  and 
brilliant  enjbroidcry  to  the  great  robe  of 
itste,  which  a  nation,  at  such  festivals, 
pats  on.  There  was  .some  shadow  of  an 
ittempt  of  this  kind  in  the  mode  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  day  on  which  the  political  year 
of  the  colony  commenced.  The  dim  rc- 
lection  of  a  remembered  splendour,  a 
colourless  and  manifold  diluted  repetition 
of  what  they  had  beheld  in  proud  old 
London — we  will  not  say  at  a  royal  coro- 
ittion,  but  at  a  ].flrd  Mayor's  show — might 
be  traced  in  the  customs  which  our  fore- 
khers  instituted,  with  reference  to  the 
inntuil  installation  of  magistrates.  The 
bthers  and  founders  of  the  commonwealth 
—the  statesman,  the  priest,  and  the 
mldier — deemed  it  a  duty  then  to  assume 
the  outward  statu  and  majesty,  which,  in 
iccordance  with  antique  style,  was  looked 
spoil  ns  the  proper  garb  of  public  or  social 
aniDfiiiee.  All  came  forth,  to  move  in 
procossiou  before  the  people's  eye,  and  thus 
kpart  a  needed  dignity  to  the  simple  frame¬ 
work  of  a  government  so  newly  constructed. 

Then,  too,  the  people  were  countenanced, 
if  not  encouraged,  in  relaxing  the  severe 
ud  close  application  to  their  various  inodes 
of  rugged  industry,  which,  at  all  other 
times,  seemed  of  the  same  piece  and  ma¬ 
terial  with  their  religion.  Here,  it  is  true, 
were  none  of  the  appliances  which  popular 
nerriment  would  so  readily  have  found  in 
tbe  England  of  Elizabeth  s  time,  or  tliat  of 
Jsmes; — no  rude  shows  of  a  theatrical 
kind;  no  minstrel,  with  his  harp  and 
legendary  ballad,  nor  gleeman,  with  an 
ip«  dancing  to  his  music ;  no  juggler,  with 
us  tricks  of  mimic  witchcrafl ;  no  Merry 
Andrew,  to  stir  up  the  multitude  with  jests, 
^laps  hundreds  of  years  old,  but  still 
affective,  by  their  appeals  to  the  very 
broadest  sources  of  mirthful  sympathy. 
All  such  professors  of  the  several  brandies 
ef  jocularity  would  have  been  sternly  re- 
inesed.  not  only  bv  tbe  rigid  discioline  of 


I  law,  but  by  the  general  sentiment  which 
gives  law  its  vitality.  Not  tbe  less,  how¬ 
ever,  the  great,  lionest  face  of  the  people 
smiled — grimly,  perhaps,  but  widely  too 
Nor  were  sports  wanting,  such  as  the 
colonists  had  witnessed,  and  shared  in 
long  ago,  at  the  country  fairs  and  on  the 
village-greens  of  Knglniul ;  and  which  it 
was  thought  well  to  keep  alive  on  this  new 
soil,  for  the  sake  of  the  courage  and  man¬ 
liness  that  were  essential  in  them.  Wrest- 
ling-niatchcs,  in  the  different  fashions  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  were  seen  liero 
and  there  about  the  market-place ;  in  one 
corner,  there  was  a  friomlly  bout  at 
quarterstaff;  and — what  attracted  most 
interest  of  all — on  tho  platform  of  the 
pillory,  already  so  noted  in  our  pages,  tw'o 
masters  of  defence  were  commencing  an 
exhibition  with  tho  buckler  and  broad¬ 
sword.  lint,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  crowd,  this  latter  business  was 
broken  off  by  the  interposition  of  tho 
town  beadle,  who  had  no  idea  of  permitting 
the  majesty  ot  the  law  to  be  violated  by 
such  an  abuse  of  one  of  its  consecrated 
places. 

It  may  not  bo  too  much  to  nlTirm,  on 
the  whole  (tho  people  being  then  in  tho 
first  stngc.s  of  joyless  deportment,  and  tin* 
otfsprhig  of  sires  who  had  known  how  to 
be  merry,  in  their  day),  that  tlicy  would 
eomparo  favourably,  in  point  of  liolidaj' 
keeping,  with  their  descendant.s,  oven  as 
so  loii'f  an  interval  .as  ourselves.  Their 
iinmciiiate  po.sterity,  tho  generation  next 
to  tlie  early  eniigi-unts,  wore  the  blackest 
shade  of  Puritanism,  and  so  darkened  tin 
national  visage  with  it,  that  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  years  Inive  not  sufficed  to  clear  it 
up.  We  have  yet  to  learn  again  tbe  for¬ 
gotten  art  of  gaiety. 

The  picture  of  liumau  life  in  tho  market¬ 
place,  though  its  general  tint  was  the  sad 
grey,  brown,  or  black  of  the  English 
emigrants,  was  yet  enlivened  by  some 
diversity  of  hue.  A  party  of  Indians — in 
their  savage  finery  of  curiously  em  ' 
bmidcred  ducr-skin  robes,  wampum-belts, 
red  and  yellow  ochre,  and  feathers,  and 
armed  with  the  1k>w  and  arrow  and  stone¬ 
headed  spear — stood  apart,  with  counte¬ 
nances  of  inflexible  gravity,  beyond  what 
even  tbe  Puritan  aspect  could  attain.  Nor, 
wild  as  were  tliesc  painted  barbarians,  were 
tbev  the  wildest  feature  of  the  scene.  Thir 
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distinction  could  more  justly  bo  claimed 
by  some  mariners — a  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  fh)m  the  Spanish  Main — who 
had  come  ashore  to  see  the  humours  of 
Election  Day.  They  were  rouph-lookinp; 
desperadoes,  with  sun-hlackened  faces,  and 
an  immensity  of  beard ;  their  wide,  short 
trousers  were  confined  about  the  waist  by 
belts,  often  clasped  with  a  rough  plate  of 
gold,  and  sustaining  always  a  long  knife, 
and  in  some  instances,  a  sword.  From 
beneath  their  broad-brimmed  hats  of  palm- 
leaf,  gleamed  eyes  which,  even  in  good¬ 
nature  and  merriment,  had  a  kind  of 
animal  ferocity.  They  transgressed,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  scruple,  the  rules  of  behaviour 
that  were  binding  on  all  others ;  smoking 
tobacco  under  •  the  beadle’s  very  nose, 
although  each  whiff  would  have  cost  a 
townsman  a  shilling;  and  quaffing,  at 
their  pleasure,  draughts  of  wine  or  aqua 
vitae  from  pocket-flasks,  which  they  freely 
tendered  to  the  gaping  crowd  around 
them.  It  remarkably  characterized  the 
incomplete  morality  of  the  age,  rigid  as  we 
call  it,  that  a  licence  was  allowed  the  sea¬ 
faring  class,  not  merely  for  their  freaks  on 
shore,  but  for  far  more  desperate  deeds  on 
their  proper  element.  The  sailor  of  that 
day  would  go  near  to  be  arraigned  as  a 
pirate  in  our  own.  There  could  be  little 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  this  very  ship’s 
crew,  though  no  unfavourable  specimens  of 
the  nautical  brotherhood,  had  been  guilty, 
as  we  should  phrase  it,  of  depredations  on 
the  Spanish  commerce,  such  as  would 
have  perilled  all  their  necks  in  a  modem 
court  of  justice. 

But  the  sea,  in  those  old  times  heaved, 
swelled,  and  foamed,  very  much  at  its  own 
will,  or  subject  only  to  the  tempestuous 
wind,  with  hardly  any  attempts  at  regula¬ 
tion  by  human  law.  The  buccaneer  on 
the  wave  might  relinquish  his  calling,  and 
become  at  once,  if  he  chose,  a  man  of 
probity  and  piety  on  land ;  nor,  even  in 
the  full  career  of  his  reckless  life,  was  he 
regarded  as  a  personage  with  whom  it  was 
disreputable  to  traffic,  or  casually  asso¬ 
ciate.  Thus,  the  Puritan  elders,  in  their 
black  cloaks,  starched  bands,  and  steeple- 
crowned  hats,  smiled  not  unbenignantly  at 
the  clamour  aud  rude  deportment  of  these 
jolly  seafaring  men ;  and  it  excited  neither 
surprise  nor  animadversion,  when  so  re¬ 
putable  a  citizen  as  old  Roger  Chilling- 


worth,  the  physician,  was  seen  to  enter 
the  market-place,  in  close  and  famili« 
talk  with  the  commander  of  the  question, 
able  vessel. 

The  latter  was  by  far  the  most  shony 
and  gallant  figure,  so  far  as  apparel  went, 
anywhere  to  be  seen  among  the  multitudi. 
He  wore  a  profusion  of  ribbons  on  hit 
garment,  and  gold  lace  on  his  hat,  whid 
was  also  encircled  by  a  gold  chain,  aaj 
surmounted  with  a  feather.  There  was  a 
sword  at  his  side,  and  a  sword-cut  on  his  I 
forehead,  which,  by  the  arrangement  of 
his  hair,  he  seemed  anxious  rather  to  di». 
play  than  hide.  A  landsman  could  hardly 
have  worn  this  garb  and  shown  this  face, 
and'wom  and  shown  them  both  with  sndi 
a  galliard  air,  without  midergoing  stem 
question  before  a  magistrate,  and  probably 
incurring  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  pcrhiqii 
an  exhibition  in  tlie  stocks.  As  regard^ 
the  shipmaster,  however,  all  was  looked 
upon  as  pertaining  to  the  character,  as  to 
a  fish  his  glistenuig  scales. 

After  parting  from  the  physician,  tbs 
commander  of  the  Bristol  sliip  strolled 
idly  through  the  m-arket-place ;  until, 
happening  to  approach  the  spot  where 
Hester  Prynne  was  standing,  he  appeared 
to  recognise,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
dress  her.  As  was  usually  the  case  wher¬ 
ever  Hester  stood,  a  small  vacant  area — a 
sort  of  magic  circle — had  formed  itself 
about  her,  into  which,  though  the  people 
were  elbowing  one  another  at  a  little 
distance,  none  ventured,  or  felt  disposed  to 
intrude.  It  was  a  forcible  type  of  the 
moral  solitude  in  which  the  scarlet  letter 
j  enveloped  its  fated  wearer ;  partly  by  her 
own  reserve,  and  partly  by  the  instinctive, 
though  no  longer  so  unkindly,  withdrawal 
of  her  fellow-creatures.  Now,  if  never 
before,  it  answered  a  good  purpose,  by 
I  enabling  Hester  and  the  seaman  to  speJb 
together  without  risk  of  being  overheard; 
and  so  changed  was  Hester  Prynne’e 
repute  before  the  public,  that  the  matron 
in  town  most  eminent  for  rigid  morality 
could  not  have  held  such  intercourse  wiA 
less  result  of  scandal  than  herself. 

“So,  mistress,”  said  the  mariner,  “I 
must  bid  the  steward  make  ready  one 
more  berth  than  you  bargained  for  1  No 
fear  of  scurvy  or  ship-fever,  this  voyage ! 
What  with  the  ship's  surgeon  and  diis 
other  doctor,  our  only  danger  will  be  finm 
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drnf!  or  pill ;  more  by  token,  as  there  is  a 
lot  of  apothecary’s  stuff  aboard,  which  I 
traded  for  with  a  Spanish  vessel.” 

“  What  mean  you  ?”  inquired  Hester, 
startled  more  than  she  permitted  to  appear. 
“Have  you  another  passenger?” 

“Whj',  know  you  not,”  cried  the  ship¬ 
master,  “that  this  physician  here — Cliil- 
Hagworth,  ho  calls  himself — is  minded  to 
tiy  my  cahin-fare  with  yon  ?  Ay,  ay, 
on  must  have  known  it;  for  he  tells  me 
t  is  of  your  party,  and  a  close  friend  to 
the  gentleman  you  spoke  of — ho  that  is  in 
peril  from  these  sour  old  Puritan  nilers.” 

“They  know  each  other  well,  indeed,” 
replied  He«ti  r,  with  a  mien  of  calmness, 
diongh  in  the  utmost  consternation.  “  They 
have  long  dwelt  together.” 

Nothing  further  passed  between  the 
mariner  and  Hester  Prynne.  But  at  that 
instant  she  beheld  old  linger  Chillingworth 
himself,  standing  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  market-place,  and  smiling  on  her;  a 
anile  which — across  the  wide  and  bustling 
ajaare,  and  through  all  the  talk  and 
hmghter,  and  various  thoughts,  moods, 
and  interests  of  the  crowd — conveyed 
secret  and  fearful  meaning. 

XXII. — THE  PROCKS8IOX. 

Before  Hester  Prynne  could  call  to¬ 
gether  her  thoughts,  and  consider  what  j 
was  practicable  to  be  done  in  this  new  and  j 
lUrtling  aspect  of  affairs,  the  sound  of 
military  music  was  heard  approaching 
along  a  contiguous  street.  It  denoted  the 
advance  of  tlie  procession  of  magistrates 
and  citizens,  on  its  way  towards  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  ;  where,  in  compliance  with  a 
eastern  thus  early  established,  and  ever 
since  observed,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmss- 
dale  was  to  deliver  an  election  sermon. 

Soon  the  head  of  the  procession  showed 
itself,  with  a  slow  and  stately  march,  turn¬ 
ing  a  comer,  and  making  its  way  across 
the  market-place.  First  came  the  music. 
It  comprised  a  variety  of  instniments,  per¬ 
haps  imperfectly  adapted  to  one  another, 
and  played  with  no  great  skili ;  hut  yet 
attaining  tlie  great  object  for  which  the 
Darmony  of  drum  and  clarion  addresses 
Itself  to  the  multitude — that  of  imp.arting  a 
higher  and  more  heroic  air  to  the  scene 
of  life  that  passes  before  the  eye.  Little 
Pearl  at  first  clapped  her  hands,  but  then 
ost  for  on  instant  the  restless  agitation 


that  had  kept  her  in  a  continual  effer¬ 
vescence  throughout  the  morning;  she 
gazed  silently,  and  seemed  to  bo  borne 
upward,  like  a  floating  sea-binl,  on  the 
long  heaves  and  swells  of  sound.  But  she 
was  brotight  back  to  her  former  mood  by 
the  shimmer  of  the  sunshine  on  the 
weapons  and  bright  armour  of  the  military 
company,  which  followed  after  the  music, 
and  formed  the  honorary  escort  of  the 
procession.  This  body  of  soldiery — which 
still  .sustains  a  corporate  existence,  and 
marches  down  from  past  ages  with  an 
ancient  and  honourable  fame — w.<vs  com¬ 
posed  of  no  mercenary  materials.  Its 
ranks  were  filled  with  gentlemen,  who  felt 
the  stirrinjps  of  martial  impulse,  and  sought 
to  establish  a  kind  of  College  of  Arms, 
where,  as  in  an  association  of  Knights 
Templars,  they  might  learn  the  science, 
and,  so  far  as  peaceful  exeicisc  would  teach 
them,  the  practices  of  war.  The  high 
estimation  tlien  placed  upon  the  military 
character  might  be  seen  in  the  lofty  port 
of  each  individual  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  by  their 
sendees  in  the  Low  Countries  and  on  other 
fields  of  European  warfare,  had  fairly  won 
their  title  to  assume  the  name  and  pomp 
of  soldiership.  The  entire  array,  more¬ 
over,  clad  in  burnished  steel,  and  with 
plumage  nodding  over  their  bright  morions, 
had  a  brilliancy  of  effect  which  no  modem 
display  can  aspire  to  equal. 

And  yet  the  men  of  civil  eminence,  who 
came  immediately  behind  the  military 
escort,  were  better  worth  a  thoughtful 
observer’s  eye.  Even  in  outward  de¬ 
meanour  they  showed  a  stamp  of  majesty 
that  made  the  warrior’s  haughty  stride 
look  vulgar,  if  not  absurd.  It  was  an  ago 
when  wliat  we  call  talent  had  far  less  con¬ 
sideration  than  now,  but  the  massive 
materials  which  produce  stability  and 
dignity  of  character  a  great  deal  more.  ' 
Tlie  people  possessed,  by  hereditary  right, 
the  quality  of  reverence ;  which,  in  their 
descendants,  if  it  survive  at  all,  exists  in 
smaller  proportion,  and  with  a  vastly  di¬ 
minished  force,  in  the  selection  and  estimate 
of  public  men.  The  change  may  be  for 
good  or  ill,  and  is  partly,  perhaps,  for  both. 
In  that  old  day,  the  English  settler  on 
these  rude  shores — having  left  king,  nobles, 
and  all  degrees  of  awful  rank  behind,  while 
still  the  faculty  and  necessity  of  reverence 
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■was  strong  in  liim — bestowed  it  on  the 
white  hair  and  venerable  brow  of  age — on 
long-tried  integrity— on  solid  wisdom  and 
sad-coloured  experience — on  endowments 
of  that  grave  and  weighty  order  which 
gives  the  idea  of  permanence,  and  comes 
under  the  genera!  definition  of  respecta¬ 
bility.  These  primitive  statesmen,  there¬ 
fore — Cr.adstreet,  Endicott,  Dudley,  Belling¬ 
ham,  and  their  compeers — who  were  ele¬ 
vated  to  power  by  the  early  choice  of  the 
people,  seem  to  have  been  not  often 
brilliant,  but  distinguished  by  a  ponderous 
sobriety,  rather  than  activity  of  intellect. 
They  had  fortitude  and  self-reliance,  and, 
in  time  of  difficulty  or  peril,  stood  up  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state  like  a  lino  of  cliffs 
against  a  tempestuous  tide,  'i'he  traits  of 
character  here  indicated  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  square  cast  of  countenance 
and  large  physical  development  of  the  new- 
colonial  magistrates.  So  far  as  a  demeanour 
of  natural  authority  was  concerned,  the 
mother  country  need  not  have  been  asiiamed 
to  see  these  foremost  men  of  an  actual  de¬ 
mocracy  adopted  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
or  made  the  Privy  Council  of  the  sovereign. 

Nc.xt  in  order  to  the  magistrates  came 
the  young  and  eminently  <listinguished 
divine,  from  whose  lips  the  religious  dis- 
com'se  of  the  anniversary  was  expected. 
I!is  was  the  profession,  at  that  era,  in 
which  intellectual  ability  displayed  itself 
fur  more  than  in  political  life  ;  for — leaving 
a  higher  motive  out  of  the  question — it 
offered  inducements  powerful  enough,  in 
the  almost  worshipping  respect  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  win  the  most  aspiring  ambition 
into  its  service.  Even  political  power — as 
in  the  case  of  Increase  Mather — was  within 
the  grasp  of  a  successful  pri('8t. 

It  was  the  observation  of  those  tvlio  be¬ 
held  him  now,  that  never,  since  Mr. 
Dimmesdale  first  set  his  foot  on  the  New 
England  shore,  had  he  exhibited  such 
energy  as  was  seen  in  the  gait  and  air  with 
which  he  kept  his  pace  in  the  procession. 
There  was  no  feebleness  of  step,  as  at 
other  times ;  his  frame  was  not  bent ;  nor 
did  his  hand  rest  ominously  upon  his  heart. 

Yet,  if  the  clergyman  wore  rightly 
viewed,  his  strength  seemed  not  of  the 
hody.  It  might  be  spiritual,  and  imparted 
to  him  by  angelical  ministrations.  It 
might  be  the  exhilaration  of  that  potent 
cordial  which  is  distilled  only  in  the 


furnace-glow  of  earnest  and  long-continu«4 
thought.  Or,  perchance,  his  sensitin 
temperiiment  was  invigorated  by  the  load 
and  piercing  music,  that  swelled  heaven¬ 
ward,  and  uplifted  him  on  its  ascending 
wave.  Nevertheless,  so  abstracted  was  hit 
look,  it  might  bo  questioned  whether  Mr. 
Dimmesdale  even  heard  the  music.  Then 
was  his  body,  moving  onward,  and  with  u 
unaccustomed  force.  But  where  was  hit 
mind?  Far  and  deep  in  its  own  region, 
busying  itself,  with  preternatural  activity, 
to  mar  shal  a  procession  of  stately  thoughti 
that  were  soon  to  issue  thence ;  and  so  lie 
saw  notiling,  heard  nothing,  knew  nothing, 
of  what  was  around  him ;  but  the  spirituil 
element  took  up  the  feeble  frame,  and 
carrieil  it  along,  unconscious  of  the  burden, 
and  converting  it  to  spirit  like  itself.  Men 
of  unci  m;non  intellect,  who  have  grown 
morbid,  possess  this  occasional  power  of 
mighty. effort,  into  which  they  tlirow  thi 
life  of  many  days,  and  then  are  lifeless  fa 
as  mai.y  more. 

Hester  Prynne,  gazing  steadfastly  at  tin 
clergyman,  felt  a  dreary  inlluence  come  over 
her,  but  wherefore  or  whence  she  knew 
not;  unless  that  he  seemed  so  remote 
from  her  own  sphere,  and  utterly  beyond 
her  reach.  One  glance  of  recognition,  sho 
had  imagined,  must  needs  pass  between 
them.  She  thought  of  the  dim  forest, 
with  its  little  dell  of  solitude,  and  love,  and 
anguish,  and  the  mossy  tree-trunk,  where, 
sitting  hand-in-hand,  they  had  mingled 
their  sad  and  passionate  talk  with  the 
melancholy  murmur  of  the  brook.  How 
deeply  had  they  known  each  other  then! 
And  was  this  the  man  ?  She  hardly  knew 
him  now !  He,  moving  proudly  past, 
enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  the  rich  music, 
with  the  procession  of  m.Tjestic  and  vener¬ 
able  fathers ;  he,  so  unattainable  in  hil 
worldly  position,  and  still  more  so  in  thst 
far  vista  of  his  unsympathisiiig  thoughti 
through  which  she  now  beheld  him  1  H« 
spirit  sank  with  the  idea  that  all  must 
have  been  a  delusion,  and  that,  vividly  at 
she  had  dreamed  it,  there  could  bo  no 
real  bond  betwixt  the  clergyman  and  her¬ 
self.  And  thus  much  of  woman  ■was  there 
in  Hester,  that  she  could  scarcely  forgiv* 
him — least  of  all  now,  when  the  heavy 
footstep  of  their  approaching  Fate  might 
be  heard,  nearer,  nearer,  nearer ! — fa 
being  able  so  completely  to  withdraw  him- 
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itlf  from  their  mutual  world — while  she 
groped  darkly,  and  stretched  forth  her  cold 
bands,  and  found  him  not. 

Fearl  either  saw  and  responded  to  her 
mother's  feelings,  or  herself  felt  the  remote¬ 
ness  and  intangibility  that  had  fallen 
around  the  minister.  While  the  procession 
passed,  the  child  was  uneasy,  fluttering  up 
and  down,  like  a  bird  on  the  point  of 
taking  flight.  When  the  whole  had  gone 
by,  the  looked  up  into  Hester’s  face — 

*•  Mother,”  said  she,  “  was  that  the 
same  minister  that  kissed  me  by  the 
brook  ?” 

“  Hold  thy  peace,  dear  little  Pearl !" 
whispered  her  mother.  “  We  must  not 
always  talk  in  the  market-place  of  what 
‘  happens  to  us  in  the  forest.” 

“  1  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  he 
i  —so  strange  he  looked,”  continued  the 
child ;  “  else  I  would  have  run  to  him, 
and  bid  him  kiss  me  now,  before  all  the 
people ;  even  as  he  did  yonder,  among  the 
dark  old  trees.  What  would  the  minister 
[  have  said,'  mother?  Would  he  have 
I  clapped  his  hand  over  his  heart,  and 
I  scowled  on  me,  and  bid  me  be^ne  ?” 

I  “  What  should  he  say,  Pearl,”  answered 
Hester,  save  that  it  was  no  time  to  kiss, 
and  that  kisses  au-c  not  to  be  pvea  in  the 
market-place  ?  Well  for  thee,  foolish 
child,  that  thou  didst  not  speak  to  him.” 

Another  shade  of  the  same  sentiment,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  person  whose  eceentricities— 
or  msanity,  as  we  should  term  it — led 
her  to  do  what  few  of  the  townspeople 
would  have  ventured  on— to  begin  a  con¬ 
versation  with  the  wearer  of  the  scarlet 
I  letter,  in  public.  It  was  Mistress  Hibbins, 

I  who,  arr^ed  in  great  magnificence,  with  a 
I  triple  ruff,  a  broidered  stomacher,  a  gown 
I  of  rich  velvet,  and  a  gold-headed  cane,  had 
I  come  forth  to  see  the  procession.  As  this 
i  snGent  lady  had  the  renown  (which  sub- 
!  sequently  cost  her  no  less  a  price  than  her 
life)  of  being  a  principal  actor  in  all  the 
works  of  necromancy  that  were  continually 
ning  forward,  the  crowd  gave  way  before 
ner,  and  seemed  to  fear  the  touch  of  her 
garment,  as  if  it  carried  the  plague  among 
Its  gorgeous  folds.  Seen  in  conjunction 
with  Hester  Prynne — kindly  as  so  many 
BOW  felt  towards  the  latter — the  dread  in¬ 
spired  by  Mistress  Hibbins  was  doubled, 
ud  caus^  a  tceneral  movement  from  that 


part  of  the  market-place  in  which  the  two 
women  stood. 

“  Now,  what  mortal  imagination  could 
conceive  it  ?”  whispered  the  old  lady,  con¬ 
fidentially,  to  Hester.  ”  Yonder  divine 
man  !  That  saint  on  earth,  as  the  peopde 
uphold  him  to  be,  and  as — I  must  needs 
say— he  really  looks  I  Who,  now,  that 
saw  him  pass  in  the  procession,  wonJu 
think  how  little  while  it  is  since  he  went 
forth  out  of  his  study — chewing  a  Hebrew 
text  of  Scripture  in  his  mouth,  I  warrant 
— to  take  an  airing  in  the  forest  t  Aha! 
we  know  what  that  moans,  Hester  Prynne ! 
But  truly,  forsooth,  I  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  the  same  man.  Many  a  church- 
member  saw  I,  walking  behind  the  music, 
that  has  danced  in  the  same  measure  with 
me,  when  Somebody  was  fiddler,  and,  it 
might  be,  an  Indian  powwow  or  a  Lapland 
wizard  changing  hands  with  us !  That  is 
but  a  trifle  when  a  woman  knows  the 
world.  But  this  minister !  Couldst  thoi; 
surely  tell,  Hester,  whether  he  was  the 
same  man  that  encountered  thee  on  the 
forest- path  ?” 

“  Madam,  I  know  not  of  what  yoa 
speak,”  answered  Hester  Prynne,  feeling 
Mistress  Hibbins  to  be  of  infirm  mind, 
yet  strangely  startled  and  awe-stricken  by 
the  confidence  with  which  she  affirmed  a 
personal  connexion  between  so  many  per¬ 
sons  (herself  among  them)  and  tlie  Evil 
One.  “  It  is  not  for  me  to  talk  lightly  of 
a  learned  and  pious  minister  of  the  Word, 
like  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale.” 

“  Fie,  woman — fie !”  cried  the  old  lady, 
shaking  her  finger  at  Hester.  “  Dost  thou 
think  I  have  been  to  the  forest  so  many 
times,  and  have  yet  no  skill  to  judge  wlm 
else  has  been  there  ?  Yea,  though  no  leaf 
of  the  wild  garlands  which  they  wore  while 
they  danced  be  left  in  their  hair  I  I  know 
thee,  Hester ;  for  I  behold  the  token.  Wo 
may  all  see  it  in  the  sunshine;  and  it 
glows  like  a  red  flame  in  the  dark.  Thou 
wearest  it  openly ;  so  there  ne'ed  be  no 
question  about  that.  But  this  minister! 
L«t  me  tell  thee,  in  thine  ear !  When  the 
Black  Man  sees  one  of  his  own  servants, 
signed  and  sealed,  so  shy  of  owning  to  the 
bond  as  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale, 
he  hath  a  way  of  ordering  matters  so  that 
the  mark  shall  be  disclosed  in  open  day¬ 
light,  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world !  What 
is  it  that  the  minister  seeks  to  hide,  with 
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i-  fcb  hand  ahvays  orer  his  heart  ?  Ha, 
Hester  Prynne 

“What  is  it,  good  Mistress  Hibbins?” 
eagerly  asked  little  Pearl.  “  Hast  thou 
seen  it  ?” 

“  No  matter,  darling !’’  responded  Mis¬ 
tress  Hibbins,  making  Pearl  a  profound 
reverence.  “  Thou  tliyself  wilt  see  it,  one 
time  or  another.  They  say,  child,  thou 
art  of  the  lineage  of  the  Prince  of  Air ! 
Wilt  thou  ride  with  me,  some  fine  night,  to 
aee  thy  father?  Then  thou  shalt  know 
■wherefore  the  minister  keeps  his  hand  over 
hk  heart  1" 

Laughing  so  shrilly  that  all  the  market¬ 
place  could  hear  her,  the  weird  old  geotle- 
.  woman  took  her  departure. 

13y  this  time  the  preliminary  prayer  had 
been  offered  in  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
accents  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale 
were  heard  commencing  his  discourse.  An 
irresistible  feeling  kept  Hester  near  the 
spot.  As  the  s.acred  edifice  was  too  much 
thronged  to  admit  another  auditor,  she 
took  up  her  position  close  beside  the 
scaffold  of  the  pillory.  It  was  in  sufficient 
'pro.'iimity  to  bring  the  whtJe  sermon  to 
her  ears,  in  the  shape  of  an  indistinct,  but 
▼aried,  murmur  and  flow  of  the  minister’s 
Tery  peculiar  voice. 

This  vocal  organ  was  in  itself  a  rich 
endowment ;  insomuch  that  a  listener,  com¬ 
prehending  nothing  of  the  language  in 
which  the  preacher  spoke,  might  still  have 
been  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  mere  tone 
and  cadence.  Like  all  other  music,  it 
breathed  passion  and  pathos,  and  emotions 
high  or  tender,  in  a  tongue  native  to  the 
human  heart,  wherever  educated.  Muffled 
as  the  sound  was  by  its  passage  through 
the  church-walls,  Hester  Prymio  listened 
with  such  intenseness,  and  sympathised  so 
intimately,  that  the  sermon  had  throughout 
a  meaning  for  her,  entirely  apart  from  its 
indistinguishable  words.  These,  perhaps, 
if  more  distinctly  heard,  might  have  been 
only  a  grosser  medium,  and  have  clogged 
the  spiritual  sense.  Now  she  caught  the 
low  undertone,  as  of  the  wind  sinking  down 
to  repose  itself;  then  ascended  with  it,  as 
it  rose  through  progressive  gradations  of 
sweetness  and  power,  until  its  volume 
seemed  to  envelop  her  with  an  atmosphere 
of  awe  and  solemn  grandeur.  And  yet, 
majestic  as  the  voice  sometimes  became, 
there  was  for  ever  in  it  an  essential  charac¬ 


ter  of  plaintiveness.  A  loud  or  low  «, 
pression  of  anguish — the  whisper,  or  tL 
shriek,  as  it  might  be  conceived,  of 'suff  r 
ing  humanity,  that  touched  a  sensibility  b 
every  bosom!  At  times  this  deep  strunoi 
pathos  was  all  that  could  be  heard, 
scarcely  heard,  sighing  amid  a  iy  '  ' 
silence.  Ihit  even  when  the  ndi  ' ' 
voice  grew  high  and  commanding — wh 
it  gushed  irrepressibly  upward — when  ii 
assumed  its  utmost  breadth  and  power,  f 
overfilling  the  church  as  to  burst  its  wy 
through  the  solid  widls,  and  diffusa  itsi 
in  the  open  air — still,  if  the  auditor  listeui 
intently,  and  for  the  purpose,  he  coiili 
detect  the  same  cry  of  pain.  What  t 
it?  The  complaint  of  a  human  ht:.^ 
sorrow-laden,  perchance  gtnlty,  telling  k 
secret,  whether  of  guilt  or  sorrow,  to  f; 
great  heart  of  mankind ;  beseeching  b; 
sympathy  or  forgiveness — at  every  inr.r  . 
— in  each  accent — and  never  in  vaini  ii 
was  this  profound  and  continual  undert,- 
that  gave  the  clergyman  his  most  appr 
priato  power. 

During  all  this  fime,  Hester 
statue-like,  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  1 
the  minister’s  voice  had  not  kept  her  tiiu  = 
there  would  nevertheless  have  been  an  i: 
evitable  magnetism  in  that  spot,  wher.. 
she  dated  the  first  hour  of  her  life  c 
ignominy.  There  was  a  sense  witlun  b 
—too  ill-defined  to  bo  made  a  thought,  b 
weighing  heavily  on  her  mind — that  bi 
whole  orb  of  life,  both  before  and  after,  ~ 
connected  with  this  spot,  os  with  the  <£ 
point  that  gave  it  unity. 

Little  Pearl,  meanwhile,  had  quitted  k 
mother’s  side,  and  was  playing  at  her  fy 
will  about  the  market-[>lace.  She  uik 
the  sombre  crowd  checrlul  by  her  errsS 
and  glistening  ray,  even  as  a  bird  •' 
bright  plumage  illuminates  a  whole  tree  s 
dusky  foliage,  by  darting  to  and  fro,  L;' 
seen  and  half  concealed  amid  the  twiligh!'' 
the  clustering  leaves.  She  had  an  unih 
lating,  but,  oftentimes,  a  sharp  and  irrcgnl 
movement.  It  indicated  the  restless  vif 
city  of  her  spirit,  which  to. day  was  doubi 
indefatigable  in  its  tiptoe  dance,  bocaui 
it  was  jdayed  upon  and  vibrated  with  k 
mother’s  disquietude.  Whenever  IV’ 
saw  anything  to  excite  her  ever  active  ^ 
wandering  curiosity,  she  flew  thithernn:  ’| 
and,  as  wo  might  say,  seized  upon  thsi 
man  or  thine  as  her  own  prooertr,  so  ^ 
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M  iho  desired  it ;  but  vrithout  yicliling  the 
■iniitest  degree  of  control  over  her  motions 
ID  requital. 

The  Puritan*  looked  on,  and,  if  they 
failed,  were  none  the  less  inclined  to  pro- 
Monce  the  child  a  demon  offspring,  from 
tbe  indescnlxthle  charm  of  l^nuty  and 
eccentricity  that  shone  through  her  little 
igore,  and  .sparkled  with  its  activity.  She 
nn  and  looked  the  wild  Indian  in  the  face ; 
■d  Ite  grew  conscious  of  a  nature  wilder 
tbsn  his  own.  Thence,  with  native  auda- 
dty,  but  still  with  a  reserve  as  character- 
Wr,  the  dew  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
wriners,  the  swarthy-cheeked  wild  men 
*f  the  ocean,  as  the  Indians  were  of  the 
Ind ;  and  they  gazed  wonderingly  and  i 
•imiringly  at  Pearl,  as  if  a  flake  of  the 
■a-fbam  had  taken  the  shape  of  a  little 
Mid,  and  were  gifted  with  a  soul  of  the 
wt-Krc,  that  flashes  beneath  the  prow  in 
dte  night-time. 

One  of  these  seafaring  men — the  ship- 
■Biter,  indeed,  who  had  spoken  to  Hester 
ftynne — was  so  smitten  with  Pearl’s  aspect, 
that  he  attempted  to  lay  hands  upon  her, 
fitli  purpose  to  snatch  a  kiss.  Finding  it 
«  impossible  to  touch  her  os  to  catch  a 
kunmhig  bird  in  the  air,  he  took  from  his 
hst  the  gold  chain  that  was  twisted  about 
k,  and  threw  it  to  the  child.  Pearl  imme¬ 
diately  twined  it  around  her  neck  and 
waist,  with  such  happy  skill,  that,  once 
won  there,  it  became  a  part  of  her,  and  it 
•u  difficult  to  imagine  her  without  it 

“  Thy  mother  is  yonder  woman  willi 
the  scarlet  letter,”  said  the  seaman.  “  Wilt 
Ikon  carry  her  a  message  from  me  ?” 

“If  the  message  pleases  me,  I  will,’’ 
■uwered  Pearl. 

“  Then  tell  her,”  rejoined  he,  “  that  I 
spake  again  with  the  black-a-visaged, 
arap-shouldered  old  doctor,  and  he  en¬ 
gages  to  bring  his  friend,  the  gentleman 
Ae  wots  of,  aboard  with  him.  So  let  thy 
■other  take  nn  thought,  save  for  herself 
sad  thee.  Wilt  thou  tell  her  this,  thou 
wik-h-baby  ?” 

“  Mistress  Uibbins  says  my  father  is  the 
fmice  of  the  Air  I”  cried  Pearl,  with  a 
ssiighty  smile.  “  If  thou  callcst  mo  that 
iU  name,  I  .shall  tell  him  of  thee  ;  and  he 
will  chase  tliy  ship  with  a  tempest.” 

Pursuing  a  zig-zag  course  across  the 
ki!t-p!ace,  the  child  returned  to  her 
ai<Mhcr,  and  commuuicatcd  what  the 


mariner  had  said.  Hester’s  strong,  calm, 
steadfastly  enduring  spirit  almost  sunk,  as 
last,  on  beholding  this  dark  and  grim 
countenance  of  an  inevitable  doom,  which 
— at  the  moment  when  a  passage  seemed 
to  open  for  the  minister  and  herself  out  of 
tlicir  labyrinth  of  misery — showed  itself, 
with  an  unrelenting  smile,  right  in  the 
midst  of  their  path. 

With  her  mind  harassed  by  the  terrible 
perplexity  in  which  the  shipmaster's  intel¬ 
ligence  involved  her,  she  was  also  subjected 
to  another  trial. 

There  were  many  people  present,  fromthe 
country  round  about,  who  hud  often  heard  of 
the  scarlet  letter,  and  to  whom  it  hod  been 
made  terrific  by  a  hundred  false  exagger¬ 
ated  rumours,  but  who  had  never  beheld  it 
with  their  own  bodily  eyes.  These,  after 
exhausting  other  modes  of  amusement, 
now  thronged  about  Heqtor  Prynne  with 
rude  and  boorish  intrusiveness.  Unscra- 
pulous  as  it  wa.s,  however,  it  could  not 
bring  them  nearer  than  a  circuit  of  several 
yards.  At  that  distance  they  accordingly 
stood,  fixed  there  by  the  centrifugid  forco 
of  the  repugnance  which  the  mystic  symbol 
inspired.  The  whole  gang  of  sailors,  like¬ 
wise,  observing  the  press  of  spectators,  and 
learning  tlie  purport  of  the  scarlet  letter, 
came  and  thrust  their  sunburnt  and  des¬ 
perado-looking  faces  into  the  ring. 

Even  the  Indians  were  affected  by  a 
sort  of  cold  shadow  of  the  white  man’s 
curiosity,  and,  gliding  through  the  crowd, 
fastened  their  suoke-like  black  eyes  on 
Hester's  bosom,  conceiving,  perhaps,  tliat 
the  wearer  of  this  brilliantly  embroidered 
badge  must  needs  be  a  personage  of  liigh 
dignity  among  her  people.  Lastly,  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  town  (their  own  interest 
in  this  worn-out  subject  languidly  reviving 
itself,  by  sympathy  with  what  they  saw 
otliers  feel)  luimged  idly  to  the  same 
quarter,  and  tormented  Hester  Prynne, 
perhaps  more  than  all  the  rest,  with  their 
cool,  wcU-acquainted  gaze  at  her  familiar 
shame.  Hester  saw  and  recognised  tho 
self-same  faces  of  that  group  of  matron*, 
who  had  awaited  her  forthcoming  from  tho 
prison -door,  seven  years  ago ;  all  save  one, 
tho  youngest  aud  only  compossiouato 
among  them,  whose  burial-robe  she  had 
since  made.  At  tho  final  hour,  when  she 
was  so  soon  to  fling  aside  tho  burning 
letter,  it  had  strangely  bocomo  the  centre 
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of  more  remark  and  excitement,  and  was 
thus  made  to  sear  her  breast  more  pain- 
fullr,  than  at  any  time  since  the  first  day 
she  put  it  on. 

Wliile  Hester  stood  in  that  magic  circle 
of  ignominy,  where  the  cunning  cruelty  of 
her  sentence  seemed  to  have  fixed  her  tor 
ever,  the  admirable  preacher  was  looking 
down  from  the  sacred  pulpit  upon  an 
audience  whose  very  inmost  spirits  had 
yielded  to  his  control.  The  siuuted  minister 
in  the  church  I  The  woman  of  the  scarlet 
letter  in  the  market-place  I  What  imagi¬ 
nation  would  have  bMn  irreverent  enough 
to  surmise  that  tlie  ssune  scorching  stigma 
was  on  them  both  ? 

(7b  t4  eoiUinu4d.) 


WOMAN’S  WORK* 

The  question  of  Woman’g  Work  is  be'< 
eoming  a  very  serious  one ;  various  causes 
have  tended  to  make  it  a  popular  subject. 
It  is  true  that  “  a  new  light  is  dawning  in 
men's  minds  about  female  labour.'*  'The 
Tery  excess  of  an  evil  is  sometimes  the 
means  of  suggesting  the  need  of  a  remedy. 
The  painful  feeling  attending  the  extreme 
condition  of  dependence  amongst  women 
will  induce  them  to  endeavour  to  help 
themselves ;  and  the  men,  who  have  of 
late  years  assisted  in  bringing  about  such 
a  deplorable  state  of  things,  by  encouraging 
an  inanimate,  do-nothing  tendency  hi 
women,  becoming  aware  of  the  evils  of  an 
undue  dependence  upon  them,  feeling  the 
weight  and  the  burden  that  they  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  accumulated  for  them¬ 
selves,  will  welcome  a  movement  which 
may  induce  women  to  act  and  think  more 
like  rational,  intelligent  lieings,  fitting 
helpmates  for  man,  which  God  intended 
they  should  be.  It  is  not  certain  that  it 
will  aid  the  cause  we  have  in  hand,  to  any 
great  extent,  if  we  stop  here  to  inquire 
into  the  motives  of  those  men  who  wish 
women  to  be  regarded  as  mere  puppets, 
to  play  the  part  of  automatons,  as  it  were, 
who  are  not  expected  to  look  or  speak, 
but  as  prompted  so  to  do  by  their  “  lords 
and  masters."  But,  if  it  help  the  cause  of 


*  The  thoughts  in  connexion  with  this  sub. 
Ject  were  suggested  by  a  paper  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Emolishwomxn's  Domsstic  Ma- 
eaziKE,  entitled  “An  Infallible  Recipe  for 
making  Poor  Belatiaas.'* 


weak  woman  only  a  little,  we  will 
the  truth  boldly,  and  let  every  man  sik 
himself  whether  it  is  not  truth.  ThissiU. 
trary  treatment,  when  exercised  by 
bands  to  their  wives,  often  passes  off  in  tki 
eyes  of  the  world  for  an  unusual  degni  d 
tenderness  towards  its  object.  We  fearM 
to  state,  however,  that  all  men  are  tyraai^ 
they  possess  an  inherent  love  of  powa; 
based  on  selfishness,  which  belongs  aliksh 
the  weak-minded  and  to  the  strong;  “tk 
weak  exercise  this  arbitrary  tenden^k 
hide  their  littleness,  the  strong  to  pi«N 
their  power."  But  the  demon  of  hslplai. 
ness  in  women  is  recoiling  on  man,  tki 
original  promoter  of  it.  Doubtless,  he  sill 
now  gladly  hold  out  his  hand  to  extriati 
them  from  their  difficulty  — a  diffioalb 
which  he  shares.  But  much,  iudi^ 
most  of  their  looked-for  success,  depii* 
upon  themselves,  individually  and  colks 
tively.  In  a  class  grievance  of  this  nata 
— it  is  one  that  affects  all  classes  of  tk 
whole  female  population  —  combinalia 
gives  strength ;  association,  therefore,  ill 
fair  means  by  which  women  can  test  tk 
sincerity  of  their  desire  to  work.  Let  aa 
this  word  alarm  the  sensitive  into  a  nf- 
position  that  they  are  expected  to  join  tk 
so-called  “  working  classes;’’  there  is 
tal  work,  which  can  show  itself  in  laboaal 
of  love,  demanding  very  little  (directly)  dj 
the  physical  powers. 

By  “  association”  it  is  not  meant  tkll 
woman  should  so  far  forget  the  distinotiiil 
dliaracteristic  and  attribute  of  her  so, 
modetty — it  is  not  intended  that  she  shoaH 
convene  public  meetings  and  outrapl 
decency  by  platform  harangues  on  tk| 

“  Rights  of  Women.” 

The  suggestion,  however,  conoemiai 
associarion  must  be  explained.  Let  a  fn 
earnest- minded  women  meet  at  each  otbv'i 
houses,  or  at  other  convenient  places,  d 
stated  periods.  Let  them  attempt  to  draa 
others  who  are  not  previously  like-mindii 
but  who  may  be  “persuaded  of  gool,'' 
and  let  them  thus  plan  and  propose 
work  for  themselves  and  others.  Ldj 
there  be  appointed  a  president  of  eackj 
clique,  and  some  definite  object  stated  ( 
their  meetings,  that  time  and  opportunMj 
may  not  be  frittered  away  in  idle,  friiitltal 
talk. 

Let  the  leading  resolution  be  not 
separate  without  deciding  on  someth! 
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•d  l«t  each,  at  the  next  meeting,  bring 

■  account  of  her  efforts. 

Ifirried  women  with  families  need  not 
p  beyond  their  own  home  to  employ 
(kiinselves,  if  they  can  see  the  im- 
fVCance  of  the  duties  whereunto  they 
gt  called.  If  they  neglect  their  children 
■d  their  servants  to  run  after  other 
Ncnpation,  they  will  have  a  poor  account 
•give,  at  the  Inst  day,  of  the  talent  that 
tsi  intrusted  to  them.  Many  are  the 
■stakes  of  this  sort ;  people  are  too  apt 
•  overlook  present  opportunities  in  order 
•seek  something  afar  off — few  of  us  have 
■t  our  work  close  by.  “  Whatever  thy 
hBid  iindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.’’ 
-igtin,  “Do  thy  duty  in  that  state  of 
iIm  to  tchicA  thou  art  cnlM.”  (The  last 
I  fords  may  be  rendered  tchere  you  find 

Assuredly,  if  woman  quietly  and  con- 
■tently  fulfils  her  duties  at  home,  orhaving 
iit  object  in  the  view,  her  light  will  so 
Mae  before  men  as  to  make  a  pleasant 
iMttis<'  and  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
lost  High. 

But  all  have  not  homes  of  their  own, 
•ms  never  will  have — it  is  destined  for 
Bsny  to  live  a  life  of  “  single  blessedness." 
Ikese  words  have  a  truer  meaning  than 
■ST  appear  at  a  glance.  How  blessed 
light  the  single  be  to  themselves  and 
t£ai,  if  the  qualities  were  cultivated  in 
■dy  life  to  make  them  so  t  and  in  all 
taman  probability  young  women  would 
■ore  frequently  find  fitting  partners  and 
kppy  unions  if  it  were  so.  There  are 
■on  who  seem  pleased  at  the  moment  with 
Uish  prattle  from  the  other  sex,  and  can 
ktwl  through  an  evening  ef  ennui  where 
lipid  nothings  are  the  only  food  offered  for 
the  mind's  digestion;  but  these  men  are 
too  wise  to  make  such  women  their  wives. 
Let  parents  and  guardians  look  to  this;  let 
Ikem  cultivate  in  their  protfyes  such 
■isble,  intelligent,  and  enduring  qualities 

■  may,  in  any  lot  which  may  be  theirs, 
F*  ander  them  a  blessing  to  themselves  and 

Others.  There  would  not,  in  such  a  case, 
k  so  many  “poor  relations”  attached  to 
2  Isilies— so  many  crabbed  old  maids  as 
^  Vgers-on  to  married  branches — a  trouble 
**  b  brothers’  wives,  and  a  torment  to  the 
jwnger  members. 

ThMe  homeless  spinsters  are  more  im- 
'’Mbediately  connected  with  the  question  of 


“  Woman’s  Work,’’  which  wo  have  made 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  and  to  the 
notice  of  such  we  would  recommend  an 
institution  lately  established  in  London 
and  Brighton,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Ladies’  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Sanitary  Knowledge;’’*  wherein  practical 
instruction  is  given  to  nurses,  mothers, 
and  teachers  in  sanitary  knowledge  and 
in  the  important  matter  of  feeding  and 
rearing  infants  on  scientific  principles.  At 
this  institution  valuable  information  can  be 
obtained  which  might  enable  the  indigent 
but  respectable  female  to  secure  situations 
of  responsibility,  and  where  her  services 
would  be  rendered  more  valuable  by  in¬ 
telligence  and  good  sense. 

This  and  other  similar  societies  require 
female  secretaries  and  female  superinten¬ 
dents.  Thus  the  governess  market  need 
be  no  longer  overstocked  p  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  in  a  more  genial  sphere 
of  action,  where  these  hitherto  despised 
and  contemned  females  may,  by  proper 
preparation,  become  ministering  sisters  of 
charity  and  goodness,  alike  honourable  to 
themselves  and  creditable  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  M.  A.  B. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL 
“  I  LOVK  God,  and  all  little  children,” 
was,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  the  confession  of 
faith  of  one  of  the  wi-sest  and  best  philoso¬ 
phers  of  modern  times.  Surely  the  heart 
of  every  woman,  ovary  Englishwoman  at 
least,  will  respond  to  it.  Who  is  there 
whose  heart  and  home  have  not  been 
brightened — whoso  spirit,  worn  and  can¬ 
kered,  perhaps,  with  too  close  contact  with 
all  that  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  has  not 
been  refreshed  and  purified  by  the  tender 
caresses,  the  pleasant  prattlingsof  a  child? 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  learnt  a  lesson 
of  child-like  dependence  on  a  Father  in 
Heaven,  in  watching  the  trustful  simplicity 
of  one  of  those  beings  of  whom  He  who 
knew  all  hath  pronounced  “  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  7" 

It  would  be  a  sciuidal  to  womanhood  to 
suppose  that  the  woman  exists  who  docs 
not  love  children ;  and  oh  I  in  how  many 
thousands  of  hearts  beats  the  wannest 


*  Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  17, 
Egremont  Place,  Brighton,  and  I8a,  Old  Caven- 
dish-street,  London,  for  (hrtber  Information 
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regard  fur  those  tiny  mortals,  whose  advent 
into  the  world  brings  so  much  of  care  and 
trouble ;  and  also,  most  happily,  so  much 
love  with  it.  Those  only  who  have 
mourned  the  loss  of  an  infant,  who  have 
watched  the  flickering  and  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  flame  of  life,  can  tell  the 
blank  caused  by  the  absence  from  the 
hearth  of  the  being  that,  but  for  a  few  short 
weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  has  had  a 
place  in  it.  How  we  miss  and  mourn  the 
little  creature,  that  was,  itself  perhaps, 
hardly  conscious  of  our  presence,  or  able 
to  recognize  our  voice.  “  Hachael  weep¬ 
ing  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,”  is  a  picture  to  be  found  in  but 
too  many  of  our  English  homes. 

But  have  we  ever  asked  ourselves  how 
it  happens  that  so  many  children  arc  bom, 
apparently  but  to  die — that  one  out  of 
every  five  who  see  the  light  in  London 
is  carried  untimely  to  an  early  grave — 
that  we  ourselves,  with  all  our  care  and 
anxiety,  and  all  the  best  attention  of  the 
aoctors,  are  so  often  doomed  to  see  our 
darlings  fade  before  our  eyes,  and  to  6nd 
tliat  care,  skill,  and  science,  are  alike  un¬ 
availing  in  preserving  our  treasures.  The 
fact  is,  that  these  tender  smd  delicate 
beings  have  never  had  their  constitutions 
sufficiently  studied.  Medical  men,  in  Eng¬ 
land  especially,  have  not  had  opportunities 
of  sufficiently  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  amazing  rapidity  and  virulence  of  in¬ 
fantile  disorders.  Hence,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  appalling  per  centage  of  deaths 
among  children  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  adult  population.  Hence  it  is  that 
many  a  mother,  who  has  lost  one  after 
another  of  her  treasures,  and  finds  herself  at 
last  bereaved  of  all,  exclaims  with  so  much 
bitterness,  “  I  shall  go  mourning  all  my 
years  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul.” 

'I'hose  who  have  ever  reflected  on  this 
matter  will  probably  hear  with  surprise 
that,  until  a  very  few  years  ago,  London — 
our  great,  enlightened  metropolis — the 
“  City  of  the  World,”  as  some  one  has 
called,  it — was  the  only  capital  of  the 
Christian  world  without  a  hoepital  for  tick 
ehUdren,  Between  five  and  six  years  ago 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  this  great 
defect.  A  few  benevolent  individuals 
exerted  themselves  to  found  a  hospital  for 
children  only,  where  not  only  they  might 
meet  with  the  best  medioal  attendance  and 


care,  but  where  also  they  might,  poor  llMit 
things,  have  those  little  comforts  tni 
amnsements  essential  to  the  happiness,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  recovery,  of  those  whoa 
minds  act  always  so  powerfully  on  th« 
frail  bodies.  A  house  was  taken  in  (itmt 

Ormond- street.  Queen-square— ahousethu 
had  once  been  a  nobleman’s  mansion,  aai 
which  still  retains  many  vestiges  of  its 
former  aristocratic  ownership,  although 
those  who  once  assembled  in  its  spociea 
diawing-rooms  have  long  mouldered  in  the 
dust,  and  the  very  street  itself,  once  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  great,  is  hardly 
known  to  half  the  inhabitants  of  Loiidoa 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  for  this 
ptrtpose  than  this  pleasant,  airy  house,  wiA 
the  large,  well-aired  rooms  and  paintid 
ceilings,  the  long  garden  in  the  rear  (m 
great  a  luxury  to  the  little  invalidsi), 
Even  the  noble  staircase,  witli  its  low  steps, 
seems  as  if  it  had  really  been  designed  let 
the  accommodation  of  the  wee  toddling  tv* 
years  old,  whereas,  probably,  it  was  only 
intended  for  some  gouty  lord,  too  old  or  too 
luxurious  to  trouble  liimselfeven  to  asceai 
a  stair  that  required  labour. 

This  is  the  hospital  for  sick  children.  A 
/(ome,  indeed,  for  them,  giving  to  many  thiir 
first  and  only  impressions  of  beauty,  pie^, 
and  comfort  Every  interior  arr.'ingement » 
adapted  to  their  comfort.  The  pretty  little 
cots,  with  snowy  counterpanes  and  pillowi^ 
and  each  hanng  a  tray  that  can  be  placet 
across  it,  to  hold  the  toys  or  meals  of  the  oe« 
cupanta,  supposing  the  little  sufferer  too  ill  te 
rise  andsit  at  the  Lilliputian  tables  dcsigntt 
for  it  The  kind  and  gentle  nursing,  tbi 
books,  toys,  and  lessons  given,  very  teiKleriy 
and  gently,  to  those  who  are  able  to  beW 
sucli  relaxations:,  everything,  even  to  the 
pretty  crockery  designcci  exprcs-sly  for  them, 
and  presented  to  the  hospital  by  the  good 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  West — all  these  things 
I  must,  with  the  added  appliances  for  all  tW 
comfort  that  can  be  given,  and  all  the  alle¬ 
viation  science  can  be.«tow  on  their  ofte* 
painful  complaints,  sink  into  tho  hearts  of 
these  children  :  nor  is  it  Quixotic  to  hops 
that  those  who  thus  are  taken  from  tiitir 
miserable  homes  under  circiiinstunoes  the 
best  to  make  an  impression  of  the  contras^ 
will  return  to  them  missionaries,  home  mis¬ 
sionaries,  perhaps  the  most  eloipicnt  UMt 
ever  existed :  that  the  principles  inipiantPd 
ia  the  hospital,  the  love  of  truth  and  gentle*' 
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COOKERY,  PICKLING,  AND  PRESERVING.- WORK- TABLE. 
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gits,  an  eye  for  or3er  and  beauty,  may  be 
W  town  in  their  hearts  that  they  may  ulti- 
Mtely  bo  most  useful  in  their  homes.  Such 
iHtances  are  known  to  have  already  oc- 
evred.  Many,  many  parents  confess  the 
taoefit  they  have  derived  from  the  lessons 
iMict  by  the  children  in  their  hospital, 
ns  gratiluda  and  affection  of  the  ehildren 
tbanselves  are  very  striking.  Many,  I 
bdleve,  would  gladly  submit  to  the  pains 
nd  penalties  of  a  severe  illness,  to  be  once 
aire  received  beneath  its  roof. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  out-psitiants, 
vUch,  in  the  last  year,  numbered  upwards 
of  im  thouMinl,  nor  of  the  opportunity 
Aided  to  many  of  the  most  eminent 
■tdka)  men  to  study  every  variety  of 
Antile  dieease,  and  thus,  by  their  in- 
(Mted  knowledge,  diminish  the  fearful 
■ertality  among  children  of  all  ranks. 

Alas  I  that  so  noble  an  institution  should 
tare  its  powers  of  usefulness  limited  by 
imt  of  funds.  Yet  such  is  the  case, 
ly  readers  may  suppose  that  the  ex- 
piases,  however  eaonomically  managed,  of 
■oh  an  cstaMIshnient,  must  be  great ;  and 
a  vet,  if  is  but,  like  its  principal  inmates, 

■  infancy.  It  ie  but  the  grain  of  mustard 
asd,  and  mqnfvee  watering  with  the  dew  i 
rf  benevolence.  We  have  all  many  calls 

■  ear  purse,  but  this  one  is  so  sacred,  so 
pnaKarly  adapted  to  the  patronage  of 
aery  Englishwoman,  that  we  believe  its 
aafts  have  only  to  bo  known  for  it  to 
Mst  with  support.  Suppose  every  sub- 
atiber  to  this  Magazine  were  to  contribute 

one  siitiiing  a-year  to  the  hospital  fer 
|Kk  ehildren,  how  many,  think  you, 
TMild  such  a  fund  maintain  in  thd  hoe> 


pttl^ 


(oofurg,  ||tiKIhrg,  anb  ^rfSfrbiRg. 

Iath  Bens.— Take  one  pound  of  flour :  mix  In 
In  tenpoonfnis  of  baking-powder,  a  qnartcr  of 
ifonnd  of  raw  sucar,  one  egg,  well  beat,  and  a 
sinter  of  a  pint  of  milk.  Flaronr  with  cSSenea 
•I  tanon  or  atimonds.  Tliia  quantity  will  make 
IWBity-four  buns.  A  few  currants  may  be  put.ln 
“r,  If  preferred. 

A  Rich  Cake — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound 
^butter,  one  ponnil  of  sugar,  one  pi>nnd  of  cur. 
is,  two  ounces  of  binnclied  almonds,  eight 
Season  to  taste.  All  to  be  well  beat  up  with 
Shand. 

A  Nick  Plain  Cake. — Three  pounds  and  a 
If  of  lour,  two  pounds  of  suet,  one  poBud  of 


butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  six  eggs.  Season  to  taste.  A  largo 
teaspoouftil  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissnlred  in 
warm  milk,  mix  to  a  thick  batter.  Bake,  in  a 
moderate  oven,  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  * 

To  Makr  Exoellxnt  Minckukat _ Take  x 

pound  ot  lean  beef,  and  boil  it  an  Iiour,  then  chop 
it  as  flne  as  possible;  suet,  raisins,  currant*,  and 
apples,  one  ])ound  of  eacli ;  two  ounces  of  candied 
lemon,  two  ounces  of  candled  cBWti,  a  quarter  of 
a  peand  of  almonds.  Chop  each  SBpuratcly  until 
you  cannot  distinguish  wliut  they  are,  then  mix 
the  whole  well,  and  add  one  pound  of  sugar  aid 
a  gill  of  brandy. 

Lekon  Cokd _ One  ponnd  of  sugar,  broken  ps 

for  tea,  a  quarter  of  a  ponwl  of  butter,  the  julco 
of  tlirec  and  rind  of  two  Ibumius,  six  eggs.  Bei\t 
the  eggs  well,  then  pat  to  ttio  other  nwedients. 
Stir  them  in  a  pan  over  a  dow  Are,  BMH  thick  us 
, cream.  When  cold,  put  In  s  Jar,  and  MB  ever  tho 
top.  It  will  keep  a  long  time. 

RuCBAnn  Wink.— Split  the  rhubarb  very  fine, 
cover  It  wltli  bailing  water,  cover  close,  and  let  it 
stsnd  two  or  three  days ;  strain  it,  and  pat  it  in  thu 
b.'irrcl.  To  every  gallon  of  wine  add  three  pounds 
of  sugar.  It  will  work  wlthont  yeast  being  put 
into  it.  Before  stopping  down,  add  a  few  doves 
— about  two  ounces  to  nine  gallons. 

Akothir _ To  every  gallon  of  water  add  twoand 

a  half  pounds  of  wcll-bmised  rhubsrb  and  thneu 
pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  w^ieh  i>idce  in  a  tub, 
and  stir  three  or  four  thnes  ufeTy  day  for  obo 
week ;  then  strain  it  off  and  pnt  it  into  a  cask, 
adding  to  every  gslfaU  ene  poWld  of  raisins. 
Leave  the  bung-hole  open  tin  M  has  done  fer. 
menting,  which  may  be  In  a  wesli  or  ten  days 
(no  yeast  is  necessary) ;  then  pnt  M  *n«  ounce  of 
Isin^tss  and  half  a  pint  of  wonfly,  and  bung 
tight.  The  wine  will  he  reidy  ttfdiaw  off  in  tho 
eonrse  of  three  or  four  nrnntlis. 

A  Tabt  -wnKy  Fri.sr  Fucits  ark  oct  of 

Seasov _ Line  a  di>hwith  paste;  spread  on  tho 

paste  three  ounees  of  any  Jan- ;  then  beat  well  in 
a  basin  the  following  and  pnt  on  the  top  of  tlie 
Jam  ;  three  onnees  of  bread  crumbs,  three  nnnecs 
of  sugar,  three  ounces  of  batter  oiled,  half  tho 
rhHl  of  a  Ismon,  grated,  and  half  the  Jtacc,  and  a 
nine  nntmeg;  then  bake. 


THE  WORK  TA(M.E. 

DESIGN  FOR  PATSHWeMR. 

Wk  have  so  often  been  asked  for  patterns  for 
patchwork,  that  wa  tmst  tlie  one  now  given 
will  be  pecnilarly  acceptable,  especially  as  it  can 
be  made,  as  we  shall  presently  suggoat,  to  answer 
a  double  purpose. 

Our  page  compels  ns  te  redned  the  size  of  the 
pattern ;  but,  by  a  little  attention,  sections  may 
easily  be  cut  of  any  dimensions  desired.  Take  a 
piece  of  cletn  stout  wliite  paper,  and  fold  it  in  all 
tlie  parallel  sloping  lines  se<  n  in  our  engr.iving. 
These  may  be  at  any  distance  from  each  rttheri 
only  regular  and  equal.  It  will  bo  seen  tliat  • 
line  drawn  exactly  between  every  pair  of  iiaraliel* 
will  take  in  the  points.  Draw  these  lines  with  ar 
penril,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  ransed  by 
the  folding,  and  the  proper  forms  can  be  readi>/ 
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obtained.  Cnt  them  ont,  end  ftt>m  them  othen 
la  eardtioard,  if  for  a  large  piece  of  work,  and  yon 
hare  all  yonr  aeetlons  ready,  withont  the  poiai- 
bDHy  nf  a  ntsflt  The  two  eight-pointed  flgnraa 
aro  differently  arranged.  A  may  be  Slled  np  in 
i^ht  piecea,  while  B  ebonld  be  composed  of  nine 


— a  star  of  eight  point!  in  the  centre,  and 
diamonds  round  It  Or,  if  on  a  snfflclently 
scale,  the  Inner  star  may  be  of  eight  pieces, 
very  distinct  shades  of  the  same  colour  will 
better  for  A  tlian  many  different  tints.  B 
hare  a  dark  centre  and  bright  points,  or  vtcen 


The  Intermediate  figure,  C,  should  be  oi  such 
neutral  tints  or  dark  shades  as  may  throw  up  the 
brilliant  hues  of  which  tlie  star  should  be  com- 
poaed.  I 

T  have  said  that  this  design  may  be  applied  to 
another  purpose.  Worked  on  canvas,  In  wools, 
the  outlines  done  in  black,  It  would  be  both  rich ' 


looking  and  easily  worked.  Elderly  people 
children  can  often  do  a  piece  where  they 
count  threads,  where  a  painted  pattern  ^ 
puzzle  them.  No.  14  or  16  Penelope  F 
canvas,  and  eight-thread  wool  should  be 
Orange,  claret,  blue  (if  good),  and  brilliant  g 
look  w^  in  such  a  pattern. 


UM 
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planting  in  the  wilderness.  And,  as  he  Once  more,  therefore,  the  train  of  vencr- 
drew  towards  the  close,  a  spirit,  as  of  able  and  majestic  fathers  was  seen  moving 
prophecy,  had  come  upon  him,  constraining  through  a  broad  pathway  of  the  people, 
him  to  its  purpose  as  mightily  as  the  old  who  drew  back  reverently,  on  either  side, 
prophets  of  Israel  were  constrained,  only  as  the  Governor  and  magistrates,  the  old 
with  this  difference — that  whereas  the  and  wise  men,  the  holy  ministers,  and  all 
Jewish  seers  had  denounced  judgments  and  that  were  eminent  and  renowned,  advanced 
ruin  on  their  country,  it  was  his  mission  to  into  the  midst  of  them, 
foretell  a  high  and  glorious  destiny  for  the  When  they  were  fairly  in  the  market- 
newly-gathered  people  of  the  Lord.  But,  place,  their  presence  was  greeted  by  s 
throughout  it  all,  and  through  the  whole  shout.  This — though  doubtless  it  might 
discourse,  there  had  been  a  certain  deep,  acquire  additional  force  and  volume  firom 
sad  undertone  of  pathos,  which  could  not  the  child  -  like  loyalty  which  the  ags 
be  interpreted  otherwise  tWi  as  the  natural  awarded  to  its  rulers — was  felt  to  be  aa 
regret  of  one  soon  to  pass  away.  Yes ;  their  iiTss istible  outburst  of  enthusiasm  kindled 
minister  whom  they  so  loved — and  who  in  the  auditors  by  that  high  strain  of 
so  loved  them  all  that  ho  could  not  depart  eloquence  which  was  yet  reverberating  b 
heavenward  without  a  sigh — had  the  fore-  thfeir  ears.  Each  felt  the  impulse  in  him- 
boding  of  untimely  death  upon  him,  and  self,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  caught  it 
would  soon  leave  them  in  their  tears,  from  his  neighbour.  Witliin  the  church 
This  idea  of  his  transitory  stay  on  earth  it  had  hardly  been  kept  down ;  beneath 
gave  the  last  emphasis  to  the  effect  which  the  sky  it  pealed  upward  to  the  zenith, 
the  preacher  had  produced ;  it  was  as  if  an  There  were  human  beings  enough,  and 
angel,  in  his  passage  to  the  skies,  had  enough  of  highly  wrought  and  sympbo- 
sh^en  his  bright  wings  over  the  pco[de  nions  fbeling,  to  produce  that  more  impres- 
for  an  instant — at  once  a  shadow  and  a  sive  sound  than  the  organ  blast,  or  the 
splendour — and  had  shed  down  a  shower  tiiunder,  or  the  roar  of  the  sea — even  that 
of  golden  truths  upon  them.  mighty  swell  of  many  voices,  blended  into 

Thus,  there  had  come  to  the  Reverend  one  great  voice  by  the  universal  impulw 
Mr.  Diramcsdalc — as  to  most  men,  in  their  which  makes  likewise  one  vast  heart  oat 
various  spheres,  though  seldom  recognized  of  the  many.  Never,  flrom  the  soil  of 
until  they  see  it  far  behind  them — an  epoch  New  England,  had  gone  up  such  a  shout  I 
of  life  more  brilliaut  and  full  of  triumph  Never,  on  New  England  soil,  had  stood 
than  any  previous  one,  or  than  any  which  the  man  so  honoured  by  his  mortal  brethren 
could  hereafter  be.  He  stood,  at  this  as  the  preacher ! 

moment,  on  the  very  proudest  eminence  IIow  fared  it  with  him,  then  ?  Were 
of  superiority  to  which  the  gifts  of  intellect,  there  not  the  brilliaut  particles  of  a  hale 
rich  lore,  prevailing  eloquence,  and  a  repu-  in  the  air  about  his  head  ?  So  ctherealized 
tation  of  whitest  sanctity,  could  exalt  a  by  spirit  as  he  was,  and  so  apotheosized  bj 
clergyman  in  New  England’s  earliest  days,  worshipping  admirers,  did  his  footsteps,  in 
when  the  professional  character  was  of  the  procession,  really  tread  upon  tlie  dust 
itself  a  lofty  pedestal.  Such  was  the  posi-  of  earth  ? 

tion  which  the  minister  occupied,  os  he  As  the  ranks  of  military  men  and  ciri 
bowed  his  head  forward  on  the  cushions  fathers  moved  onward,  all  eyes  wen 
of  the  pulpit,  at  the  close  of  his  Elcctiou  turned  towards  the  point  where  the  mi- 
Sermon.  Meanwhile  Hester  Prynne  was  nister  was  seen  to  approach  among  then, 
standing  beside  the  scaffold  of  the  pillory.  The  shout  died  into  a  murmur,  as  one  pot> 
with  the  scarlet  letter  still  burning  on  her  tion  of  the  crowd  after  another  obtained* 
breast  I  glimpse  of  him.  How  feeble  and  pale  hi 

Now  was  heard  again  the  clangour  of  looked,  amid  aU  his  triumph  I  The  enein 
the  music  and  the  measured  tramp  of  the  — or  say,  rather,  tlie  inspiration,  whim 
military  escort  issuing  from  the  church-  had  held  him  up,  until  he  should  haw 
deor.  The  procession  was  to  be  marshalled  delivered  the  sacred  message  that  broug^ 
t^Dce  to  the  town-ball,  where  a  solemn  its  own  stren^b  along  with  it  from  Heava 
banqaet  would  complete  the  ceremonies  of  —  was  witk^awn,  now  that  it  had  « 
tBe'  iajK,, _  faithfully  performed  office.  The  glow 
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which  they  just  before  beheld  burning  on 
his  cheek,  was  cxtiiipfirished,  like  a  Hatne 
diet  sinks  down  hopelessly  among  the  late 
decaying  embers.  It  seemed  hardly  the 
hce  of  a  man  alive,  with  such  a  death-like 
hue ;  it  was  hardly  a  man  with  life  in  him 
that  tottered  on  his  path  so  nervelessly,  yet 
tottered,  and  did  not  fall ! 

One  of  his  clerical  bretliron  —it  was  the 
venerable  John  Wilson — observing  the 
state  in  which  Mr.  Dimmesdale  was  left  by 
the  retiring  wave  of  intellect  and  sensi¬ 
bility,  stepped  forward  hastily  to  offer  his 
wpport.  The  minister  trenndously,  but 
decidedly,  repelled  the  old  man’s  arm.  He 
itill  walked  onward,  if  that  movement 
could  bo  so  described,  which  rather  resem¬ 
bled  the  wavering  effort  of  an  infant,  with 
its  mother's  arms  in  view,  outstretched  to 
tempt  him  forward.  And  now,  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  as  were  the  latter  steps  of  his 
progress,  ho  had  come  opposite  the  well- 
remembered  and  weather-darkened  scaf¬ 
fold,  where,  long  since,  with  all  that  dreary 
lapse  of  time  between,  Hester  Prynne  hail 
encountered  the  world’s  ignominious  stare. 
There  stood  Hester,  holding  little  Pearl  by 
tlie  haiul !  And  there  was  the  scarlet 
letter  on  her  breast!  The  minister  hero 
made  a  pause;  although  tho  music  still 
played  the  stately  and  rejoicing  march  to 
which  the  procession  moved.  It  sum¬ 
moned  him  onward— onward  to  the  fes¬ 
tival  ! — but  hero  he  made  a  pause. 

IJellingham,  for  the  last  few  moments, 
had  kept  an  anxious  eye  upon  him.  Ho 
now  left  his  own  place  in  the  procession,  and 
advanced  to  give  assistance ;  judging,  from 
Mr.  Dimmesdale's  aspect,  that  ho  must 
otherwise  inevitably  fall.  But  there  was 
Kmcthing  in  tho  latter’s  expression  that 
warned  back  the  magistrate,  although  a 
man  not  readily  obeying  the  vague  inti¬ 
mations  that  pass  from  one  spirit  to 
another.  The  crowd,  meanwhile,  looked 
on  with  awe  and  wonder.  This  earthly 
fiiintness  was,  in  their  view,  only  another 
phase  of  tho  minister’s  celestial  strength  ; 
nor  would  it  have  seemed  a  miracle  too 
high  to  bo  wrought  for  one  so  holy,  had 
he  ascended  before  their  eyes,  waxing 
ffirnmer  and  brighter,  and  fading  at  last  into 
the  light  of  Heaven !  He  turned  towards 
Ihe  scaffold,  and  stretched  forth  his  arms. 

“  Haster,"  said  he,  “  come  hitherl  Come, 
my  little  Pearl  I” 


It  was  a  ghastly  look  with  which  he 
regarded  them ;  but  there  was  sometlilng 
at  once  tender  and  strangely  triumphant 
in  it.  Tho  child,  with  tho  bird-like  mo¬ 
tion  which  was  one  of  her  characteristics. 
Hew  to  him,  and  clasped  her  arms  about 
his  knees,  llcster  Prynne — slowly,  as  if 
impelled  by  inevititblc  fate,  and  against  her 
strongest  will — likewise  drew  near,  but 
paused  before  sliu  reached  him.  At  this 
instant,  old  lloger  fhillingworth  thrust 
himself  through  tho  crowd — or,  perhaps, 
so  dark,  disturbed,  and  evil,  was  his  look, 
he  rose  up  out  of  some  nether  region — to 
snatch  back  his  victim  from  what  he 
sought  <0  do!  Be  that  as  it  mighty  the 
old  man  rushed  forward,  and  caught  the 
mini.stcr  by  the  arm. 

’•  Madman,  hold  !  what  is  j’our  pur¬ 
pose  ?”  whispered  he.  “  Wave  back  that 
woman!  Cast  off  this  child!  All  shall 
be  well !  Do  not  blacken  j  our  fame,  and 
jierish  in  dishonour !  I  can  yet  save  you ! 
Would  j’ou  bring  infamy  on  j  our  sacred 
profession  if" 

“  Ha,  tempter  I  ilethinks  thou  art  too 
late  !’’  answered  the  mhiistcr,  encountering 
his  eye,  fearftiUj',  but  tinnlj".  “  Thy 
power  is  not  what  it  was !  With  Hod's 
help,  I  shall  escape  thee,  now  !” 

Ho  again  extended  liis  baud  to  the 
woman  of  the  scarlet  letter. 

“  Hester  Prynne,”  cried  he,  with  a 
piercing  earnestness,  “  in  the  name  of  Him, 
so  terrible  and  so  merciful,  who  gives  me 
grace,  at  this  last  moment,  to  do  what — 
for  my  own  heavy  sin  and  miserable  agony 
— I  withheld  myself  from  doing  seven  years 
ago,  come  hither  now,  and  twine  thy 
strength  about  me  I  Thy  strength,  Hester; 
but  let  it  be  guided  by  the  will  whioh  God 
hath  granted  mo!  This  wretched  and 
wronged  old  man  is  opposing  it  witli  all 
his  might ! — with  all  his  osvn  might  and 
tho  fiend's  !  Come,  Hester  I — come  !  Sup¬ 
port  mo  up  yonder  scaft’old  1” 

The  crowd  was  in  a  tumult  The  men 
of  rank  and  dignity,  who  stood  more  im¬ 
mediately  around  the  clergyman,  were  so 
taken  by  surprise,  and  so  perplexed  as  to 
the  purport  of  what  they  saw — unable  to 
receive  the  explanation  which  most  readily 
presented  itself,  or  to  imagine  any  other 
— that  they  remained  silent  and  inaoHve 
spectators  of  the  judgment  which  Provi¬ 
dence  seemed  about  to  work.  They  beheld 
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tbe  minister,  leaning  on  Hester's  shoulder, 
and  supported  by  her  arm  around  him, 
approach  the  scaffold,  and  ascend  its  steps, 
while  still  the  little  hand  of  the  sin-bom 
child  was  clasped  in  liis.  Old  Robert 
Chillingwoith  followed,  as  one  intimately 
connected  with  the  drama  of  guilt  and 
sorrow  in  which  they  had  all  been  actors, 
and  well  entitled,  therefore,  to  be  present 
at  its  closing  scene. 

“  Hadst  thou  sought  the  whole  earth 
over,’’  said  he,  looking  darkly  at  the  clergy¬ 
man,  “  there  was  no  one  place  so  secret — 
no  high  place  nor  lowly  place,  where  thou 
couldst  have  escaped  me — save  on  this 
very  scaffold !” 

“  Thanks  be  to  Him  who  hath  led  me 
hither!”  aaswered  the  minister. 

Yet  he  trembled,  and  turned  to  Hester, 
with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  anxiety  in 
his  eyes,  not  the  less  evidently  betrayed, 
that  there  was  a  feeble  smile  upon  his 
lips. 

“  Is  not  this  better,”  murmured  he, 
“  th;.n  what  we  dreamed  of  in  the  forest  ?” 

“  I  know  not  I  I  know  not !”  she  hur¬ 
riedly  replied.  “Better?  Yea,  so  wo 
may  both  die,  and  little  Pearl  die  with  us  I” 

“  For  thee  and  Pearl,  be  it  as  God  shall 
ord"r,”  said  the  minister ;  “  and  God  is 
mcrv.iful !  Let  me  now  do  the  will  which  he 
hath  made  plain  before  my  sight.  For, 
Hester,  I  nm  a  dying  man.  So  let  mo 
make  haste  to  take  my  shame  upon  me !” 

Partly  supported  by  Hester  Prynne,  and 
holding  one  hand  of  little  Pearl’s,  the 
Reverend  Hr.  Dimmesdale  turned  to  the 
dignified  and  venerable  rulers ;  to  the  holy 
ministers,  who  were  his  brethren  ;  to  the 
people,  whose  great  heart  was  thoroughly 
appalled,  yet  overflowing  with  te.arful 
sympathy,  as  knowing  that  some  deep  life- 
matter — which,  if  fall  of  sin,  was  full  of 
anguish  and  repentance  likewise — was  now 
to  M  laid  open  to  them.  The  smi,  but 
little  past  its  meridian,  shone  down  upon 
^  the  clergyman,  and  gave  a  distinctness  to 
his  iigtiro,  as  he  stood  out  from  all  the 
earth,  to  put  in  his  plea  of  guilty  at  the  bar 
oi  Eternal  Justice. 

“  People  of  New  England  I”  cried  he, 
with  a  voice  that  rose  over  them,  high, 
solemn,  and  mi\iestic,  yet  h  al  always  a 
tremer  through  it,  and  sometimes  a  shriek, 
struggling  up  out  of  a  fathomless  depth  of 
remorse  and  woe,  “ye,  that  have  loved 


me  I  ye,  that  have  deemed  me  holy! 
behold  me  here,  the  one  sinner  of  thi 
world !  At  last  I — at  la^ ! — I  stand  npoa 
the  spot  where,  seven  years  since,  I  shouU 
have  stood ;  here,  with  this  woman,  whoas 
arm,  more  than  the  little  strength  where¬ 
with  I  have  crept  hitherward,  sustams  ms 
at  this  dreadful  moment,  from  grovelling 
down  upon  my  face!  Lo,  the  scarlet  letter 
which  Hester  wears !  Ye  have  all  shud¬ 
dered  at  it!  Wherever  her  walk  hath 
been— wherever,  so  miserably  burdened, 
she  may  have  hoped  to  find  repose — it  hath 
cast  a  Im'id  gleam  of  awe  and  horrible  re. 
pugtianco  round  about  her.  But  there 
stood  one  in  the  midst  of  you,  at  whose 
brand  of  sin  and  infamy  ye  have  not  shud¬ 
dered  I” 

It  seemed,  at  this  point,  ns  if  the  minister 
must  leave  the  remainder  of  his  secret  un¬ 
disclosed.  But  he  fought  back  the  bodily 
weakness,  and,  still  more,  the  faintness  ^ 
heart,  that  was  striving  for  the  mastery 
with  him.  He  threw  off  all  assistance,  and 
stepped  passionately  forward  a  pace  before 
the  woman  and  the  child. 

“  It  was  on  him  I’’  ho  continued,  with  i 
kind  of  fierceness,  so  determined  was  he  t« 
speak  out  the  whole.  “  God’s  eye  beheld 
it!  The  angels  were  for  ever  pointing  ai 
it  t  The  Devil  knew  it  well,  and  fretted  it 
continually  with  the  touch  of  his  burning 
finger!  But  he  hid  it  cunningly  from 
men,  and  walked  among  you  with  the 
mien  of  a  spirit,  mournful,  because  so  purr 
in  a  sinful  world,  and  sad,  because  hr 
missed  his  heavenly  kindred  I  Now,  st 
the  death-hour,  he  stands  up  before  you! 
He  bids  you  look  ag-nin  at  Hester's  senrk 
letter!  He  tells  you,  that,  with  all  it> 
mysterious  horror,  it  is  but  the  shadow  of 
what  he  bears  on  his  own  breast,  and  that 
even  this,  his  own  red  stigma,  is  no  inorr 
than  the  type  of  what  has  seared  his 
inmost  heart  t  Stand  any  here  that  quei- 
tiou  God's  judgment  on  a  sinner  !  Behold! 
behold,  a  dreadful  witness  of  it!’’ 

With  a  convulsive  motion,  he  tore  aws.r 
the  ministerial  bund  from  before  his  breast. 
It  was  revealed  I  But  it  were  irreverest 
to  describe  that  revelation.  For  an  instaui 
the  g^ze  of  tlie  horror-stricken  multi  tudi 
was  concentrated  on  the  ghastly  miracle, 
while  the  minister  stood,  with  a  flush  oi 
triumph  in  his  face,  as  one  who,  in  tbe 
crisis  of  acutest  pain,  had  won  a  victory. 
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Then,  down  he  sank  upon  tlie  scaifold  I 
Hester  partly  raised  him,  and  supported 
his  head  against  her  bosom.  Old  Roger 
Chillingworth  knelt  down  beside  him,  with 
s  blank,  dull  countenance,  out  of  which 
the  life  seemed  to  have  departed. 

•'  Thou  hast  escaped  mo!"  he  repeated 
more  than  once.  “Tliou  hast  escaped 
me!" 

*•  May  God  forgive  thee  I”  said  the 
minister.  “  T lion,  too,  hast  deeply  sinned !" 

Ho  withdrew  his  dying  eyes  from  the 
obi  man,  and  fixed  them  on  the  woman  and 
the  child. 

“  Jly  little  Pearl,”  said  he  feebly — and 
there  was  a  sweet  and  gentle  .«nnlo-  over 
his  face,  as  of  a  spirit  sinking  into  deep  re- 
pose ;  nay,  now  that  the  burden  was 
removed,  it  seemed  nlmo«t  as  if  he  would 
be  sportive  with  tlie  child — “  dear  little 
Pciirl,  wilt  thou  kiss  me  now  ?  Thou 
Kouldst  not,  yonder,  in  the  forest !  Cut 
now  thou  wilt  ?” 

Pearl  kissed  his  lips.  A  spell  was 
broken.  The  great  scene  of  grief,  in  which 
the  wild  infant  boro  a  part,  had  develojied 
all  her  sympathies,  and,  ns  her  tears  tell 
upon  her  father’s  cheek,  they  were  the 
pledge  that  she  would  grow  up  amid 
human  joy  and  sorrow,  nor  for  ever  do 
battle  with  the  world,  but  be  a  woman 
ill  it.  Towards  her  mother,  too.  Pearl’s 
errand  as  a  messenger  of  anguish  was 
fulfilled. 

“  Hester,"  sanl  tlie  clergyman,  “  fare¬ 
well  !’’ 

“  .Shall  we  not  meet  again  ?’’  whispered 
she,  bending  her  face  down  close  to  li.s. 
“Shall  we  not  spend  our  immortal  life 
together?  Surely,  surely,  we  have  ran¬ 
somed  one  another  with  all  this  woe  ! 
Thou  lookest  far  info  eternity,  with  those 
bright  dying  eyes!  Then  tell  me  what 
thou  seest !’’ 

“Hush,  Hester,  hush  I"  said  he,  with 
tremulous  solemnity.  “  The  law  we  broke  I 
— the  sin  hero  so  awfully  revealed  I — let 
these  alone  be  in  thy  thoughts !  I  fear  1  I 
fear!  It  may  be,  that,  when  we  forget 
our  God — when  we  violated  our  reverence 
each  for  the  other’s  sotil — it  was  tlieuce- 
lorth  vain  to  hope  that  we  could  meet 
hercnfler,  in  an  everlasting  and  pure  re¬ 
union.  God  knows;  and  Ho  is  merciful! 
He  hath  proved  his  mercy,  most  of  all,  in 
my  atilictions.  Cy  giving  me  this  burning 


torture  to  bear  upon  my  breast !  By 
sending  yonder  dark  and  terrible  old  man, 
to  keep  the  torture  always  at  red-heat  I 
By  bringing  me  hither,  to  die  this  death  of 
triumphant  ignominy  before  the  people  I 
Had  either  of  tliese  agonies  been  wanting, 
I  had  been  lost  for  ever  I  Praised  be  His 
name  I  His  will  be  done.  Farewell !’’ 

That  final  word  came  forth  with  (he 
minister's  expiring  breath.  The  multitude, 
silent  till  tlien,  broke  out  in  a  strange, 
deep  voice  of  awe  and  wonder,  which  could 
not  as  yet  find  utterance,  save  in  tliis 
murmur  that  rolled  so  heavily  after  tlie 
departed  spirit. 

XXIV. — COSCLC8IOS. 

After  many  days,  when  time  sufficed 
for  tiie  people  to  arrange  their  tliouglits  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  scene,  tiiore  was 
more  tlian  one  account  of  what  Iiad  been 
witnessed  on  the  scaffold. 

Most  of  the  spectators  testified  to  having 
seen,  on  the  breast  of  tlie  unliappy  minister, 
a  8CAKLET  LETTER — the  very  senibbauce 
of  that  worn  by  Hester  Prynne — imprinted 
in  the  flesh.  As  regarded  its  origin,  there 
were  various  explanations,  all  of  wliicli  ivere 
necessarily  conjectural.  Some  affirmed 
flint  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  on  the 
very  dny  when  Hester  Prynne  first  wore 
her  igiioininioiis  badge,  had  begun  a  course 
ot  penance,  which  he  afterwards,  in  so 
many  futile  methods,  followed  out — by 
iiiflicling  a  hideous  torture  on  hiiiitclf. 
Gtliers  contended  that  flic  stigma  liad  not 
been  produced  until  a  longtime  subsequent, 
wlion  old  Roger  Chillingworth,  being  a 
potent  necromancer,  had  caused  it  to  ap¬ 
pear,  through  the  agency  of  magic  and 
poisonous  drugs.  Others,  again — and  those 
best  able  to  appreciate  the  minister's  peculiar 
sensibility,  and  the  wonderful  operation  of 
his  spirit  upon  the  body — whispered  their 
belief,  that  the  awful  symbol  was  the  effect 
of  the  ever-active  tooth  of  remorse,  gnaw¬ 
ing  from  the  inmost  lieart  outwardly,  and 
at  last  manifesting  Heaven’s  dreadful  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  visible  presence  of  the  letter. 
The  reader  may  choose  among  these  tlico- 
ries.  We  have  thrown  all  the  light  we 
could  acquire  upon  the  portent,  and  would 
gladly,  now  that  it  has  done  its  office,  erase 
its  deep  print  out  of  our  own  brain,  where 
long  meditation  has  fixed  it  in  very  un¬ 
desirable  distinctness. 
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It  is  singular,  nevertheless,  that  certain 
persons,  who  were  spectators  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  professed  never  once  to  have 
removed  their  eyes  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Diminesilnle,  denied  that  there  was  any 
mark  whatever  on  his  breast,  more  than 
on  a  new-born  infant’s.  Neither,  by  tlieir 
report,  had  his  dying  words  acknowledged, 
nor  even  remotely  implied,  any,  the  slightest, 
connexion,  on  his  part,  with  the  guilt  for 
which  Hester  Rrynnc  had  so  long  worn  the 
scarlet  letter.  According  to  these  highly 
respectable  witnesses,  the  minister,  con¬ 
scious  that  ho  was  dying — conscious,  also, 
that  the  revercuce  of  the  multitude  placed 
him  nlrc.ady  among  saints  and  angels — had 
desired,  by  yielding  up  his  breath  in  the 
arms  of  that  fallen  woman,  to  express  to 
the  world  how  utterly  nugatory  is  tlic 
choicest  of  mau’sown  lighteousness.  After 
exhausting  life  in  his  dlorts  for  mankind's 
spiritual  good,  he  had  made  the  manner  of 
his  death  a  parable,  in  oi'der  to  impress  on 
his  admirers  the  mighty  and  moumful 
lesson,  that,  in  tlie  view  of  Infinite  I’urity, 
we  are  sinners  all  alike.  It  was  to  teach 
them  that  the  lioliest  among  us  has  but 
attxine*!  so  far  ulxivc  Ids  Icllows  as  to 
discern  more  clearly  the  Mercy  which  looks 
down,  and  repudiate  more  utterly  the 
phantom  of  human  merit,  wliich  would 
look  aspiringly  uj'Wnrd.  Without  disput¬ 
ing  a  tnith  so  momentous,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  consider  this  version  of  Mr. 
Dinmiesdale's  story  ns  only  an  instance  of 
th.at  stiihhorn  lldelity  with  which  a  man's 
friends — :md  especially  a  clergyman's  — 
will  sometimes  uphold  his  character,  when 
proofs,  elear  ns  the  mid-day  snnsbine  on 
the  scarlet  letter,  cstablhh  him  n  false  and 
sin -stained  creature  of  the  dust. 

Tlie  authority  which  we  have  chiefly 
tollowed — a  inannscrij>t  of  old  date,  drawn 
up  from  the  verbal  testimony  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  some  of  whom  liad  known  Hester 
Pryune,  while  others  had  heard  the  talc 
from  contemporary  witnesses — fully  con¬ 
firms  the  view  taken  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  Among  many  morals  wliich  press 
upon  as  from  the  poor  ministei’'s  miserable 
experience,  we  put  only  this  into  a  sen¬ 
tence: — “Be  true!  Bo  tnio!  Be  tniel 
Show  freely  to  the  world,  if  not  your 
worst,  yet  some  tinit  whereby  the  worst 
may  bo  inferred.” 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the 


I  change  which  took  place,  almost  imntf 
diately  after  Mr.  Dimmcsdnle’s  death,  i| 
the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  ol 
man  known  ns  Roger  ChillingwortlL  Ai 
]  Ills  strength  and  energy — all  his  vital  an 
intellectual  force — seemed  at  once  to  d* 

I  sert  him ;  insomuch  that  he  ]>ositir^ 
withered  up,  shrivelled  away,  and  .alino* 
j  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  like  an  up 
rooted  weed  that  lies  wilting  in  tlie  sut 
This  unhappy  man  had  m-ado  the  ven 
;  principle  of  liis  life  to  consist  ki  the  pur¬ 
suit  and  systematic  exercise  of  revenge; 
and  when,  by  its  completcst  triumph  and 
consinnniation,  that  evil  principle  was  leS 
I  with  110  further  material  to  suiijiort  it— 

:  tvhen,  in  short,  there  was  no  more  Uevil'i 
;  work  on  earth  for  liini  to  do,  it  oulj 
:  remained  for  the  unhnnmnizcd  mortal  m 
betake  himself  whither  his  Master  would 
I  find  him  tasks  enough,  and  pay  him  hit 
.  wages  duly.  But,  to  all  these  shmlowj 
I  beings,  so  long  our  near  nciiuaiiitanccs— 
as  well  Roger  Chilliiigwortli  as  his  com- 
p-aiiions — we  would  fain  be  merciful.  It  u 
!  a  curious  subject  of  observation  and  in- 
'  quiry,  wlictlicr  hatred  and  love  he  not  the 
same  thing  at  bottom.  Kacli,  in  it.s  iitnioit 
,  developinent,  supiKises  a  liigh  degree  of 
!  intimacy  and  heart-knowledge  ;  each  rea- 
I  ders  one  individual  dependent  for  the  food 
I  of  ills  affections  and  spiritual  life  upon 
I  another;  each  loaves  the  passionate  lover, 

;  or  the  no  less  passionate  hater,  forlorn  and 
j  desolate  by  the  withdr.iwal  of  his  subject 
I’liilosophically  con.sidcred,  therefore,  the 
I  two  passions  seem  essentially  the  same, 

I  except  that  one  happens  to  be  seen  in  a 
celestial  radiance,  and  the  other  in  a  duskj 
!  and  lurid  glow.  In  the  spiritual  world,  the 
I  old  physician  and  the  niinistcr — mutual 
I  victims  ns  they  have  been — maY,unawarci, 

!  have  found  their  earthly  stock  of  hatred 
I  and  antipathy  transmuted  into  golden  love. 

I  Leaving  this  discnssioii  apart,  we  have  a 
matter  of  bn-siness  to  commnnicato  to  the 
reader.  At  old  Roger  Cliillingworth'i 
decease  (which  took  place  within  the  year), 
and  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  of  whieJi 
(jovenior  Bellingham  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wilson  were  executors,  he  bequeathed 
a  very  considemhle  amount  of  property, 
both  here  and  in  Euglnnd,  to  little  Tcari, 
the  daughter  of  Hester  Rrynnc. 

So  Pearl — the  elf-child — the  demon  ofiT- 
spring,  as  some  people,  up  to  that  epoch, 
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perdsted  in  conudering  her — became  the  | 
richest  heiress  of  her  day,  in  the  New  , 
World.  Not  improbably,  this  circumstance  j 
wrought  a  very  material  change  in  the  i 
public  estimation ;  and,  had  the  mother  and 
child  remained  here,  little  'Pearl,  at  a 
marriageable  period  of  life,  might  have 
mingled  her  wild  blood  with  the  lineage  of 
the  devoutest  Puritan  among  them  all. 
But,  in  no  long  time  after  the  physician’s  I 
death,  the  wearer  of  the  scarlet  letter  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  Pearl  along  with  her.  For 
many  years,  though  a  vague  report  would 
now  and  then  find  its  way  across  the  sea — 
like  a  shapeless  piece  of  driftwood  tossed 
tthorc,  with  the  initials  of  a  name  upon  it 
—yet  no  tidings  of  them  unquestionably 
authentic  were  received.  The  story  of  the 
Karlet  letter  grew  into  a  legend.  Its  spell, 
however,  was  still  potent,  and  kept  the 
scaffold  awful  where  the  poor  minister  had 
died,  and  likewise  the  cottage  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  Hester  Prynne  had  dwelt. 
Near  this  latter  spot  one  afternoon  some 
children  were  at  play,  when  they  beheld  a 
tall  woman,  in  a  grey  robe,  approach  the 
cottage-door.  In  oil  those  years  it  had 
never  once  been  opened ;  but  either  she 
unlocked  it,  or  the  decaying  wood  and  iron  I 
yielded  to  her  hand,  or  she  glided  shadow-  ! 
like  through  these  impediments— and,  at  [ 
all  events,  went  in.  ' 

On  the  threshold  she  paused — turned  j 
partly  round — lor,  perchance,  the  idea  of  | 
entering  all  alone,  and  all  so  changed,  the 
home  of  eo  intense  a  former  life,  was  more 
desolate  than  even  she  could  bear.  But  her ! 
hesitation  twas  only  for  an  instant,  though 
long  enough  to  display  a  scarlet  letter  on 
her  breast. 

And  Hester  Prynne  had  returned,  and 
taken  up  her  long-forsaken  shame !  But 
where  was  little  Pearl  ?  If  still  alive,  she  I 
must  have  been  in  the  flush  and  bloom  of 
early  womanhood.  None  knew — nor  ever  j 
learned,  with  the  fulness  of  perfect  cer-  : 
taint}' — whether  the  elf-child  had  gone 
thus  untimely  to  a  maiden  grave ;  or  1 
whether  her  wild,  rich  nature  had  boeti 
softened  and  subdued,  and  made  capable  of 
a  woman's  gentle  happiness.  But  through 
the  remainder  of  Hester’s  life,  there  were 
indications  that  the  recluse  of  the  scarlet 
letter  was  the  object  of  love  and  interest 
with  some  inhabitant  of  another  land. 
Letters  ciune,  with  armorial  seals  upon 


them,  though  of  bearings  unknown  to 
English  herddry.  In  the  cottage  there 
were  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  such 
as  Hester  never  cared  to  use,  but  which 
only  wealth  could  have  purchased,  and 
affection  have  imagined  for  her.  There 
were  trifles,  too,  little  ornaments,  beautiful 
tokens  of  a  continual  remembrance,  that 
must  have  been  wrought  by  delicate  fingers, 
at  the  impulse  of  a  fond  heart.  And,  once, 
Hester  was  seen  embroidering  a  baby-gar¬ 
ment,  with  such  a  lavish  richness  of  golden 
fancy  as  would  have  raised  a  tumult,  had 
any  infant,  thus  apparelled,  been  shown  to 
the  Bober-hued  Puritan  community. 

I  In  fine,  the  gossips  of  that  day  believed 
I  that  Pearl  was  not  only  alive,  but  married, 

I  and  happy,  and  mindful  of  her  mother,  and 
that  she  would  most  joyfully  have  enter¬ 
tained  that  sad  and  lonely  mother  at  her 
fireside. 

But  there  was  a  more  real  life  for  Hester 
Prynne,  here,  in  New  England,  than  in 
that  unknown  region  where  Pearl  had 
found  a  home.  Here  had  been  her  sin ; 
here,  her  son'ow  ;  and  here  was  yet  to  be 
her  penitence.  She  had  retuniM,  there¬ 
fore,  and  resumed — of  her  own  free  will, 
for  not  the  sternest  magistrate  of  that  iron 
period  would  have  imposed  it — resumed 
the  symbol  of  which  we  have  related  so 
dark  a  tale.  Never  afterwards  did  it  quit 
her  bosom.  But,  in  the  lapse  of  the  toil¬ 
some,  thoughtful,  and  self-devoted  years 
that  made  up  Hester's  life,  the  scarle* 
letter  ceased  to  be  a  stigma  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  world’s  scorn  and  bitterness, 
and  became  a  type  of  something  to  be 
•sorrowed  over,  and  looked  tipon  with  awe, 
yet  with  reverence  too.  And,  as  Hester 
Prynne  had  no  selfish  ends,  nor  lived  in 
any  measure  for  her  own  profit  and  eiyoy- 
ment,  people  brought  all  their  sorrows  and 
perplexities,  and  besought  her  counsel,  as 
0110  who  hail  herself  gone  through  a  mighty 
trouble.  Women,  more  especially,  in  the 
continually  recurring  trials  of  wounded, 
wasted,  wronged,  misplaced,  or  erring  and 
sinful  passion,  or  with  the  dreary  burden 
of  a  heart  unyielded,  because  unvalued  and 
unsought,  came  to  Hester’s  cottage,  de¬ 
manding  why  they  w-ero  so  wretched,  and 
what  the  remedy  I  Hester  comforted  and 
counselled  them,  as  best  she  might.  She 
assured  them,  too,  of  her  firm  belief,  that, 
at  some  brighter  period,  when  the  wotM 
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rkould  have  grown  ripe  for  it,  in  Heaven's 
own  time,  a  new  truth  would  be  revealed, 
in  order  to  establish  the  whole  relation 
between  man  and  woman  on  a  surer  ground 
of  mutual  happiness.  Earlier  in  life  Hester 
ha«  vainly  imagined  that  she  herself  might 
be  the  destined  propheteu,  but  had  long 
since  recognized  the  imposnbility  that  any 
mission  of  divine  and  mysterious  truth 
should  be  confided  to  a  woman  stained 
with  sin,  bowed  down  with  shame,  or  even 
burdened  with  a  life-long  sorrow.  The 
angel  and  apostle  of  the  coming  revelation 
must  be  a  woman,  indeed,  but  lofty,  pure, 
and  beautiful,  and  wise;  moreover,  not 
through  dusky  grief,  but  the  ethereal 
medium  of  joy ;  and  showing  how  sacred 
lovo  should  make  us  happy,  by  the 
truest  test  of  a  life  successful  to  such  an 
end. 

So  said  Hester  Pryiine,  and  glanced  her 
sad  eyes  downward  at  the  searlct  lettei. 
And,  after  many,  many  years,  a  new  grave 
was  delved,  near  an  old  and  sunken  one, 
wherein  lay  the  ashes  of  the  poor  minister. 
It  was  near  that  old  and  sunken  grave, 
yet  with  a  space  between,  as  if  the  dust  of 
the  two  sleepers  had  no  right  to  mingle. 
Yet  one  tomb-stone  served  for  both.  All 
around  there  were  monuments,  cai'ved 
with  armorial  bearings ;  and  on  this  simple 
slab  of  slate — as  the  curious  investigator 
may  still  discern,  and  perplex  himself  with 
the  purport — there  appeared  the  semblance 
of  an  engraved  escutcheon.  It  bore  a  de¬ 
vice,  a  herald's  wording  of  which  might 
servo  for  a  motto  and  brief  description  of 
our  now  concluded  legend:  so  sombre  is 
it,  and  relieved  only  by  one  ever-glowing 
point  of  light  gloomier  than  the  shadow : — 
“  On  a  field,  sable,  the  letter  A,  gules.” 
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examine  Strutt,  Fairholt,  or  Plnnchd,  wiQ  ihaV 
find  that,  in  olden  times  at  least,  men  haw  to  n 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  fair  sex  h  Ii 
the  profusion  of  their  ernanients  and  tb«  cost 
magnificence  of  their  apparel,  while  to  tlik  Kinj 
very  day,  among  savage  nations,  it  k  bos 
always  the  man  who  most  adorns  his  per-  men 
son ;  for  while  we  find  the  squaw  rolled  in  the 
a  blanket,  and  contented  with  a  very  few  fion 
remnants  of  finery,  the  warrior  husband,  uno 
on  the  other  hand,  revels  in  all  tlie  mofr- 
nificcncc  that  paint,  shells,  beads,  tmd 
feathers  can  produce.  Apropos  of  savages 
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I  would,  says  he,  put  on 
The  Savoy  chain,  about  my  neck  the  ruff, 

The  cuff  of  Flanders,  then  the  Naples  hat, 

'With  the  Roman  halband  and  the  Florentine 
agate; 

The  Milan  sword,  the  cloak  of  Genoa,  set 
With  Brabant  buttons— ail  my  Riven  pieces: 

My  gloves  the  natives  of  Madrid. 

Bex  Joxsox. 

Some  ancient  writer — we  forget  whom 
—defined  women  as  “animals  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  dress.’’  We  are  not  going  to 
deny  the  proposition,  but  simply  remark, 
that  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 


how  comes  it  to  pass,  most  sage  and  philo¬ 
sophic  of  readers,  tliat  the  love  of  drcM 
and  the  passionate  craving  for  ornament  ii 
decidedly  the  strongest  amongst  the  most 
civilized  and  the  most  barbarous  nations  i 
We  pretend  not  to  solve  the  difficulty,  buf 
simply  state  the  fact.  Behold,  for  instance, 
Franco  and  Nubia,  England  and  the  Soutii 
Sea  Islands :  why  should  such  extremes 
meet  only  on  the  one  ground  of  personal 
adornment?  Why?  we  repeat;  and  echo 
answers — Why  ?  and  we,  in  all  humility, 
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havi 
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to  tlic  stays  worn  by  men,  and  which  so 
closely  resemhled  the  rib-distorting  and 
lung-destroying  instruments  of  later  times,  | 
that  we  find  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — whose  I 
mind  towered  immeasurably  not  only  over  1 
all  fops,  but  above  most  men — delineated  j 
with  a  waist  that  might  excite  the  env^  j 
of  a  modem  American  belle.  Also,  in  | 
the  full-length  portraits  of  the  Karl  of  | 
Somerset — who,  with  his  Countess,  is  for 
ever  rendered  infamous  by  his  connexion 
with  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
— we  find  the  doublet  exhibiting  the  cflcct 
of  tight  lacing. 

Dekker,  in  liis  “  Seven  Deadly  Sinnna 
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shake  our  head,  having  no  further  remarks  I 


In  oontmuing  our  sketch  of  English 
costume,  and  returning  to  the  days  of  poor 
King  Jamie,  the  English  Solomon,  as  he 
bos  been  called  in  derision — and  to  who.se 
memory  history  still  owes,  or  we  believe 
she  owes,  a  debt  of  justice — we  shall  men¬ 
tion  that  a  foolish  habit  grew  popular 
among  the  dandies  of  that  day — we  allude 
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0^  lonjnii,”  piibli'lifil  in  gives  n 

good  idea  of  men's  .dress  in  liis  days  :  and, 
allowance  hcir.g'  rondo  for  tiircaMii,  the 
account  is,  no_4oul(f,  correct.  Ho  says  : — 
“  An  Euglii»imnu'.s  suit  is  like  a  tiaitw's 
body  th^  hath  boen  hmigcd,  drawn,  and 
qimrtei'e4,>  and  set  up  in  seccral  places ; 
tlio  collar- of  his  doublet  and  the  belly  in 
Franco;  tlie  wig  and  nniTOw  sleeve  in 
Italy;  the  short  waist  hangs  over  a  I'ntch 
botdicr’s  stall  in  Utrieh  .  h!.--  huge  .sloppes 
sp>eakes  Spanish ;  rolonin  gives  him  the 
bootes;  the  blocke  for  his  head  alters  faster 
than  the  felter  can  fit  him,  and  thereupon, 
in  scorn,  we  are  called  blockheads.  And 
thus  we,  thatmocke  every  nation  for  keep¬ 
ing  one  fashion,  yet  ^leal  patches  from 
eveij’  one  of  them  to  jnecc  out  oiir  pride, 
and  are  now  laughing-stiK-ks  to  liiein, 
because  their  cut  so  sciirvily  becomes  ns.” 

As  a  pendant  to  the  dross  of  the  men, 
we  give  now  an  extract  from  an  ohl  comedy 
called  “Lingua;  or.  the  ('omhat  of  the 
Tongue  and  tlie  Five  Sen-c.i  fin'  .Supe¬ 
riority,''*  which  contains  a  li-t  of  articles 
comprising  a  fasliionnble  lady's  dre.'s  and 
the  Jength  of  time  oecujned  in  arra  iging 
them : — “  Five  hours  ago, "  lie  doi  laivs,  “he 
set  a  dozen  maids  to  attire  a  hoy  like  a  nice 
gentlewoman ;  but  there  is  suf  h  doing  with 
their  looking-glasses,  pinning,  unpinning, 
setting,  misetting,  forminga  and  conn  rm- 
ings,  painting  blue  veins  mid  chocks  ;  sncli 
stir  witli  sticks  mid  combs,  caK-anet.s  dress¬ 
ings,  purles,  f'alles,  sqnai’es,  busket  bodies, 
scarfs,  nccklacca*  retmtoes,  hordor.s,  tires, 
fans,  putfs,  ruffs,  cuffs,  muffs,  posies,  fu-lc.s, 
partlcts,  fi-islets,  bandlots.  fillets,  evorkts, 
peiidulet.s  nmulet-s,  bracclels,  and  so  many 
Ut4,  that  yet  she’s  scarce  dres-sed  to  the 
girdle ;  and  now  there's  such  calling  for 
tardingalos,  kirtlets,  Imsk  points,  shoe-tie.s, 
&c ,  that  seven  pedlar's  sliojis,  nuy.  Stnr- 
bridge  fair,  will  scarce  furnidi  her:  a  ship 
is  sooner  rig, ged  by  far  than  a  gciitlewoman 
made  ready.'' 

Of  the  drcs.s  of  the  time  of  t'hailcs  I., 
immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  \':i!id\kc, 
we  need  .say  little,  as  it  is  so  well  known. 
The  ruff  gave  place  to  the  rich  point  lace, 
and  otlior  elegant  fulling  collars  of  om- 
aroidered  muslin;  the  alioinimdile  wig,  were 
totally  iihandoncd,  th'  hair  being  worn 
low  on  the  forehead,  and  n-na!ly  not 
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parted,  while  one  curl,  privileged  to  grow 
longer  tlian  its  compeers,  mid  known  by 
the  signilicunt  title  of  “  n  love-lock,’’  orna¬ 
mented  the  left  side  of  the'cnvnlior's  face; 
l:is  slioe-roscs  and  hat  were  lioth  extra¬ 
vagantly  liirge.  Rut  the  dress  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  time  was  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  elegant  of  any  period  of  our 
history. 

With  regard  to  tlie  love-looks  already 
[  nicntionod,  iiotliiiig  in  tlic  annals  of  hair, 
wigs,  or  periwigs,  ever  caused  such  a  com¬ 
motion  as  tlicso  unfortunate  curl.s,  whicli 
sometimes  rcncliod  to  the  waist,  and  were 
tied  at  the  end  with  silk  'ribband  bows. 
Of  cour.se  they  were  bitterly  denounced 
by  ^tiie  I’urltmis;  and  I’rynnc  wrote  a 
loo;;  ngaiii't  tliein,  called  “The  Uiilove- 
lincss  (if  I  .ove-liK'ks,”  while  Hall  printed 
I  another,  in  1(154,  “  On  the  Loathsomeness 
of  Loiig  Hair."  Tiiat  tlie  dress  of  the 
Lord  I’rnicctor  should  differ  considerably 
I  !rnm  that  of  ids  victim,  is  no  more  than 
might  h.ave  hoeii  cxpec-tcd,  neither  are  we 
more  surprised  that  his  iidherents  followed 
him  in  the  fashioning  of  his  dress,  than 
tliat  the  Oouii  of  Clinrks  copied  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  master  in  the.  elegancies  ol 
his  attire.  Everything  worn  by  the  Fiiri- 
I  tans  was  nieauly  and  ridiculoasly  plain  : 

!  file  sbort-cropped  hair,  from  whieli,  indeed, 
[  they  derived  their  names  of  nouudiieads, 
I  their  often  tliiii  features,  and  little  plain 
I  Ocnevn  hands,  were  marks  by  wliicli  tliey 
miglit  easily  be  knoivn. 

Oliver  Cromwell  himself  was  generally 
I  liahited  in  black  elotli  or  velvet,  with  n 
\  scarf  r.oniid  hii  waist,  to  .support  his  sword. 
'  trunk  liosc,  long  hoots,  mid  a  gi'cy  hat. 

'  witli  a  silver  clasp;  the  hair  simply  ar¬ 
ranged  without  curls,  hut  ratiier  long  be- 
liiiid. 

lUit  we  are  not  necessarily  to  infer  that 
because  tbo  I’uritans  all  displayed  such 
neatness  of  dress,  that  therelore  there 
lingered  not  in  the  inner  core  of  their  .after 
all  only  hmnmi  hearts  no  love  for  tiiiery; 
and  we  are  not  only  strong  believers  in 
what  Soutlioy  calls  tlie  “  I’ride  that  apes 
linmility,”  but  are  convinced  that  there 
'  is  no  less  vanity  on  the  score  of  neatness 
I  and  want  of  adornment  among  certain 
.  clmractcr.s,  tlian  there  is  pride  among  the 
,  gailants  on  aoeount  of  their  finery  ;  and 
'  nltliougli  (shade  of  Roswell,  forgive  our 
:  impious  remarks  !)  not  altogether  satisfied 
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WHAT  WE  USED  TO  WEAB. 


vith  all  that  Johnson— yes,  Dictionary 
Johnson — is  pleased  to  dictate  on  men  and 
manners,  we  recollect  a  remark  of  his  on 
this  subject  very  much  to  the  point ;  for, 
npon  his  laird-friend,  or  some 'equally  im¬ 
portant  person,  demanding  the  effect  of 
green,  grey,  crimson,  and  black  apparel, 
upon  our  everlasting  destinies,  ho  replied, 
that  men  who  could  not  reach  Heaven  in 
coloured  dresses  were  not  likely  to  get 
there  in  drabs. 

There  is  a  tale  in  the  Harleian  MS., 
991,  of  Cromwell's  behaviour  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughter  to  Uich,  in  Nov., 
i  1657,  which  struck  ns  as  very  charac- 
I  tcristic.  It  appears  ho  threw  about  sack- 
posset  among  all  the  ladies  to  soil  their  | 
1  clothes,  which  they  took  us  a  farour;  “  and  ! 
K  also  wet  sweetmeats,  and  daubed  all  the : 
j  stools  wliere  they  were  to  sit  with  wet ' 
sweetmeats,  and  pulled  off  Rich  his  perii- 
1  qae,  and  would  have  thrown  it  into  the 
[>  and  did  not,  yet  he  sat  upon  it." 

1  It  appears  to  have  been  customary  with 
1  the  Puritans  to  work  religious  sentsnees 
apon  articles  of  apparel,  allusion  to  which 
,1  is  mado  in  the  “  City  Match,”  1639  : — 

Kay,  sir,  she  ts  a  Puritan  at  her  iioedle  too  ; 

:  She  works  religious  potticoats :  for  flowers 

I,  She'll  make  church  histories ;  besides 
,  Uy  smock-frocks  hare  such  lioly  eiiibroidcrics 

’  And  arc  so  leai-ned,  that  I  fear  in  time 
h  AH  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
y  Some  pure  iiutructor. 

MTten  the  Euglisli  could  complain  about 
'  the  sombre  appearance  of  their  dress,  and 
I’  murmur  about  the  monotony  of  tlieir  lives, 

'  how  great  must  have  been  that  monotony; 
for  from  of  old,  as  a  nation,  have  we  been  I 
known  “  as  they  who  amusod  themselves  I 
’  (sdly  after  their  country's  fasliion.”  But : 

other,  if  not  better,  days  were  about  to 
1  iiwn  upon  this  country ;  the  puritanism 
'  that  could  strike  down  a  May[>olo  as  a 
stinking  idol”  was  not  to  reign  for  ever. 
And  it  lias  been  said  that  no  small  impetus 
’  was  given  to  tlio  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
"  by  the  desire  ol  the  people  to  rid  tliera- 
idves  of  this  gloom  that  overshadowed . 
“  Merrie  England.”  | 

„  Of  the  dress  of  the  women  of  this  time,  i 
IP  b^pily  preserved  to  lu  by  the  portraits  of  | 
,1  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Mr.  Planchf-  remarks,  “  A 
ic  studied  negligence,  an  elegant  deshabille, 

I  is  the  prevailing  character  of  the  costume 
jin  which  they  are  nearly  all  represented. 
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Then  glossy  ringlets,  escaping  fbom  a  single 
bandeau  of  pearls,  or  adorned  by  a  sin^e 
rose,  fall  in  graceful  profusion  upon  the 
snowy  necks,  unveiled  by  the  transparent 
lawn  of  the  band  or  pnrtlot ;  and  the  fair 
round  arm,  bare  to  the  elbow,  reclines  upon 
the  voluptuous  satin  petticoat,  while  the 
gown  of  tlie  same  rich  material  piles  up 
its  voluminous  train  to  tho  back  ground." 

Ill  1(570,  women  wore  vroaxingjidse  locks 
set  on  wires,  to  make  them  stand  out  at  a 
distance  from  tho  heads,  just  as  farthingales 
I  mado  their  clothes  stand  out  in  the  days  of 
I  good  Queen  Bess.  But  in  16(55,  when  the 
!  great  plague  was  raging,  people  were  con- 
I  tent  to  wear  their  own  hair.  Hear  Mr. 
Pepys’  his  entry,  for  ye  3rd  day  of  Sep.  of 
that  year :  — “  Put  on  my  coloured  cloth  suit, 
and  my  new  periwig,  bought  a  good  while 
since,  but  durst  not  wear  it,  bcoause  the 
plague  was  in  Wcstmiiistir  svlieii  I  bought 
it,  and  it  is  the  wonder  what  will  be  the 
fashion  when  the  plague  is  done,  as  to 
periwigs,  for  nobody  will  dare  to  buy  any 
hair,  for  fear  that  it  had  been  cut  off  the 
heads  of  people  dead  with  the  plague.” 

In  the  course  of  six  years,  tho  said  Mr. 
Pepys  bought  for  himself  five  periwiM, 
whereof  tho  price  of  the  first  was  SI. ;  the 
other  2f.;  two  more  at  4A  lOs. ;  and  eventu¬ 
ally  he  made  an  arrangement  with  his 
barber  to  keep  his  periwig  spruce  and  in 
good  order  for  203.  a-year.  We  must 
recollect  that  tho  sums  now  named  would, 
if  valued  by  our  present  standard,  bo  rated 
at  a  far  liighcr  price,  so  that  wigs  in  those 
d.iys  were,  indeed,  costly  additions  to  the 
toilette. 

A  very  curiou.s  custom,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Arabia  into  this 
country  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  pro- 
I  hibited,  together  with  painting  the  face,  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  had  been  gradually 
growing  from  small  beginnings  to  an  in¬ 
tolerable  height.  We  allude  to  the  fkshion 
of  patching  the  face,  with  black  dots  and 
stars,  and  whicli  did  not  escape  the  lash  of 
the  satirists,  including  Bulver,  who  says 
'  tho  ladies  have  lately  entertained  a  vain 
custom  of  spotting  their  faces  out  of  an 
affectation  of  a  mole,  to  set  off  their  beauty, 
such  as  Venus  had ;  and  it  is  well  if  one 
black  patch  will  serve  to  make  their  faces 
remarkable,  for  some  fill  their  visages  full 
of  them,  varied  in  all  manner  of  shapes; 
and  ill  his  book  of  the  “  Artificial  Chaiig- 
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ling,”  published  1650,  is  the  identical  lady 
now  exhibiting  on  the  pages  of  our  nnaga* 
zine ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  considered 
simply  as  a  pictorial  exaggeration,  wo  shall 
jrive  two  quotations  on  this  subject.  The 
first  from  “  Wit  Restored,”  1058,  where  we 
are  told  of  a  lady — 

Whoso  patches  arc  of  erery  cut, 

For  pimples  and  for  scars : 

Here's  all  the  wandering  planet's  signs. 

And  some  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Already  gammed  to  make  them  stick. 

They  need  no  other  sky. 

The  second  proof,  if  proof  be  needed  after 
what  we  have  already  stated,  shall  be  taken 
from  “  God’s  Voice  against  Pride  in  Ap¬ 
parel,”  1683,  in  which  the  author  declares 
that  the  black  patches  remind  him  of 
plague  spots,  and  methinks,  he  adds,  the 
mourning  coach  and  horses,  all  in  black, 
and  plying  on  their  foreheads,  stand  read^ 
harnessed  to  whirl  them  to  Acheron.  This 
frightful  fashion  continued  certainly  os  late 
as  1094,  for  the  Ladles’  Dictionary  for  that 
period  speaks  of  it  as  still  prevalent,  while 
in  later  reigns  they  were  worn  as  badges 
of  political  parties,  and  will,  in  due  time, 
again  be  noticed. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  our  readers  a 
question  to  answer,  which  was  originally 
put  bv  Lord  Dorset  to  some  of  the  beauties 
by  wh  om  he  was  surrounded. 

Tell  me,  Dorinda,  why  so  gny, 

Why  such  embroidery,  fringe,  .md  luce  t 
Can  any  dresses  find  a  way 
To  stop  the  approaches  of  decay 
And  mend  a  rained  face  t 
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SUPERIORITY  OF  WOMAN  OVER 
MAN. 

Three  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
Cornelius  Agrippa  lived,  studied,  and  suf¬ 
fered — in  his  own  age  commonly  known  j 
throughout  his  native  Germany  and  the  I 
continent  os  a  magician,  and  a  man  versed 
in  occult  mysteries,  now  more  tmtlifully 
esteemed  as  a  talented  and  accomplished 
scholar.  “  At  the  period  when  Cornelius 
Agrippa  lived,  it  was  necessary,”  says  Mr. 
Morley,  Agrippa’s  historian,  “  to  success 
that  some  great  and  noble  patron  should 
be  secured,  whose  influence  and  power 
might  be  relied  on  by  the  scholar  lor  his 
advancement  to  offices  of  trust  and  cmolu- 
meat."  Margaret  of  Ausirin,  the  daughter 


of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  this  high¬ 
born  dame  did  Cornelius  look  for  patronage 
and  assistance.  With  a  view  to  secure 
Margaret's  goodwill,  he  first  lectured  at 
Dole  on  John  Reuchlin's  book,  “  The 
Mirific  Word,”  and  shortly  after  wrote  a 
treatise  to  prove  “  woman  the  better  half 
of  man,”  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary.  It  was  entitled, 

“  The  Nobility  of  the  Female  Sex,  and  the 
Superiority  of  Woman  over  Man,”  written 
at  Dole,  in  the  year  1509,  by  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  aged  23. 
lie  sets  out  with  the  declaration  that 
when  man  was  created  male  and  female, 
diflierence  was  made  in  the  flesh,  not  in  the 
soul,  lie  quotes  Scripture  to  show  that 
after  the  corruption  of  our  bodies  difference 
of  sex  will  disappear,  and  that  we  shall  all 
be  like  angels  in  the  resurrection.  As  to 
soul,  then,  man  and  woman  are  alike ;  but 
as  to  everything  else  the  woman  is  the 
better  part  of  the  creation. 

In  the  first  place,  woman  being  made 
better  than  man,  received  the  better  name. 
Mon  was  called  Adam,  which  means 
Earth ;  woman  Eva,  which  is  by  uitcrpre- 
tation  Life.  By  os  much  as  life  excels 
earth  woman,  therefore,  excels  man.  And 
this,  it  is  urged,  must  not  be  thought 
trivial  reasoning,  because  the  Maker  of 
those  creatures  knew  what  they  were  be¬ 
fore  He  named  them,  and  was  One  who 
could  not  err  in  properly  describing  each. 
We  know,  and  the  Roman  laws  testify, 
that  ancient  names  were  always  conso- 
j  nant  with  the  things  they  represented, 
ond  names  have  been  held  Mways  to  be  of 
I  great  moment  b^  theologians  and  juriscon- 
'  suits.  It  is  written  thus  of  Nabal ;  “  As 
his  name  is,  so  is  he  ;  Nabal  is  his  name, 
and  folly  is  with  him."  (1  Samuel, 
XXV.  25.)  Saint  Paul,  also,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  speaks  of  his  Lord  and 
Master,  as  ‘  made  so  much  better  than  the 
angels,  as  he  hath  obtained  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  name  than  they."  (Heb.  L  4.) 

Agrippa  then  dilates,  as  well  he 
may,  on  the  immense  importance  of 
words,  according  to  the  manner  of  all 
jurists.  He  tells  how  Cyprian  argued 
against  the  Jews  that  Adam's  name  was 
derived  from  the  initials  of  the  Greek 
words  meaning  cast,  west,  north,  and  south. 
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because  bis  flesh  was  made  out  of  tlio  her  composition  nothing  terrestiial,  except 
earth,  thougii  that  derivation  was  at  va-  only  ono  of  Adam’s  ribs,  and  that  was  not 
riance  with  Moses,  who  put  only  three  gix>s8  clay,  but  clay  that  hod  been  already 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  name.  For  this,  purified  and  kindled  with  the  breath  of 
however,  adds  Agrippa,  Cyprian  was  not  life. 

to  blame,  since,  like  many  saints  and  ex-  The  theological  demonstrations  Cornelius 

pounders  of  the  sacred  text,  he  had  not  next  confirms  by  the  evidence  of  some 
learnt  the  Hebrew  language.  natural  facts  equally  cogent  and  trust- 

Upon  the  word  Eva  it  is  further  main-  worthy,  which  were  held  in  that  day  by 
tained  that  it  suggests  comparison  with  the  '  many  wise  men  to  be  equally  true.  It  is 
mystic  symbols  of  the  Cabalists,  the  name  |  because  she  is  made  of  purer  matter  that  a 
of  the  woman  having  aflinity  with  the  J  woman,  from  whatever  height  she  may 
inefiable  Tetrngrammaton,  the  most  sacred  ^  look  down,  never  turns  giddy,  and  her  eyes 
name  of  the  Divinity,  wliile  that  of  the  ,  never  have  mist  before  them,  like  the  eyes 
man  diflered  entirely  from  it.  All  these  of  men.  Moreover,  if  a  woman  and  man 
considerations,  however,  Agrippa  consents  tumble  together  into  water,  far  away  from 
to  pass  ever,  as  matters  rend  by  few,  and  all  external  help,  the  woman  floats  long 
understood  by  fewer.  The  pre-eminence  upon  the  surface,  but  the  man  soon  sinks 
of  the  woman  can  be  proved  out  of  her  to  the  bottom.  Is  there  not  also  the  divine 
constitution,  her  gifVs,  and  her  merits.  light  shining  through  the  body  of  the 
The  nature  of  woman  is  discussed,  how-  woman,  by  which  she  is  made  often  to 
ever,  from  the  theologian’s  point  of  view,  seem  a  miracle  of  beaaty  ?  Then  follows  a 
Things  were  created  in  the  order  of  their  elever  inventory  of  all  a  woman's  eharms 
rank.  First,  indeed,  incorruptible  soul,  of  person,  written  with  due  reserve,  which 
tlien  incorruptible  matter,  but  afterwards,  might  be  here  translated,  if  the  English 
out  of  that  matter,  more  or  less  comiptible  language  had  the  terseness  of  the  Latin, 
tilings,  beginning  with  the  meanest  First  In  short,  woman  is  the  sum  of  all  earth's 
aiinerMs,  then  herbs,  and  shrubs  and  trees,  beauty,  and  it  is  proved  that  her  beauty  has 
then  zoophytes,  then  brutes  in  their  order,  sometimes  inspired  even  angels  and  demons 
reptiles  nrst,  afterwards  fishes,  birds,  quad-  with  a  desperate  and  fatM  love.  Then 
mpeds.  Lastly,  two  human  beings,  but  of  follows  a  ehain  of  Seripturc  texts  honouring 
these  first  the  mole,  and  finally  the  female,  female  beauty,  which  all  lend  up  to  the 
in  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  twenty  thousand  virgins,  solemnly  cele- 
their  whole  adornment  were  perfected.  The  brated  by  the  church,  and  the  admiration 
divine  rest  followed,  because  the  work  was  of  the  beauty  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the 
consummated,  nothing  greater  was  con-  sun  and  moon. 

ceived  ;  the  woman  was  thus  left  the  most  Texts  follow  that  must  be  omitted, 
perfect  and  the  noblest  of  the  creatures  and  then  the  argument  takes  anatomical 
upon  earth — as  a  queen  placed  in  the  court  |  grounds  of  the  most  ingenious  character, 
that  had  been  previously  prepared  for  her.  [  and  shows  how  every  ditlerence  of  structure 
Rightly,  therefore,  do  all  beings  round  {  between  the  man  and  the  woman  gives  to 
about  her  pay  to  this  queen  homage  of ,  woman  the  advantage  due  to  her  superior 
reverence  and  love.  I  delicacy.  Even  after  death  natiure  respects 

The  difference  between  the  woman  and  her  inherent  modesty,  for  adrowned  woman 
the  man  is  yet  more  strongly  marked,  says  ,  floats  on  her  face,  and  a  drowned  man 
the  deeply  read  theologian,  because  the ;  upon  his  back.  The  noblest  part  of  a 
man  was  made  like  the  brutes  in  open  land  '  human  being  is  the  head ;  but  the  man's 
outside  the  gates  of  paradise,  and  made  ;  head  is  liable  to  baldness  ;  woman  is  never 
wholly  of  clay,  but  the  woman  was  made  |  seen  bald.  The  man's  face  is  often  made 
afterwards  in  paradise  itself ;  she  was  the  ^  so  filthy  by  a  most  odious  beard,  and  so 
one  paradi8aic.ai  creation.  Presently  there  covered  with  sordid  hairs,  that  it  is  scarcely 
follow  Scripture  arguments  to  show  that  to  be  distinguished  from  the  face  of  u  wild 
tlie  place  of  their  birth  was  a  sign  to  men  beast ;  in  women,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
of  honour  or  dishonour.  The  woman,  too,  face  always  remains  pure  end  decent.  For 
was  not  mode  of  clay,  but  from  an  infln.x  this  reason  women  were,  by  the  laws  of 
of  celestial  matter,  since  there  went  into  the  twelve  tables,  forbidden  to  rub  their 
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cheeks,  lest  hair  should  grow  and  obscure 
their  blushing  modesty,  liut  the  most 
ei’ident  proof  of  the  innate  purity  of  the 
female  sex  is,  that  a  woman  having  once 
washed  is  clean,  and  if  she  wash  in  second 
water  will  not  soil  it ;  but  that  a  man  is 
never  clean,  though  he  should  wash  in  ten 
successive  waters,  he  will  cloud  and  infect 
them  all. 

Some  other  maiuellous  peculiarities  we 
must  omit,  and  pass  to  Agri[>pa's  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  woman's  predominance  in  the 
possession  of  the  gift  of  speech,  the  most  j 
excellent  of  human  faculties,  which  Hermes  | 
Trismegistus  thought  equal  to  immortality 
in  value,  and  Hesiod  pronounced  the  best  of 
human  treasures.  Man,  too,  receives  this 
gift  from  woman,  from  his  mother  or  his 
nurse  ;  and  it  is  n  gift  bestowed  upon 
woman  herself  with  such  liberality  that  the 
world  has  scarcely  seen  a  woman  who  was 
mute.  Is  it  not  fit  that  women  should 
excel  men  in  that  faculty,  wherein  men 
themselves  chiefly  excel  the  brutes  ? 

The  argument  again  becomes  an  edifice 
of  Scripture  text,  nud  it  is  well  to  show  the 
nature  of  it,  though  we  may  shrink  from 
the  misuse  of  sacred  words,  because  it  is 
well  thoroughly  to  understand  how  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  habitually  used  by  professed  theo¬ 
logians  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  from 
this  light  example  to  derive  a  grave  lesson, 
perhaps,  that  may  be,  even  to  the  people  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  wholly  useless. 

Solomon's  texts  on  the  surpassing  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  good  woman,  of  course,  arc 
cited,  and  a  cabalistic  hint  is  given  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  letter  H,  which  Abram  took 
away  from  his  wife  Sarah,  and  put  into  the 
middle  of  his  own  name,  nflcr  he  had  been 
blessed  through  her.  Benediction  has 
come  always  by  woman,  law  by  man.  We 
have  all  sinned  in  Adam,  not  in  Eve; 
original  sin  we  inherit  only  from  the  father 
of  our  race.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  forbidden  to  man  only,  before 
woman  was  made ;  woman  received  no  in¬ 
junction,  she  was  created  free.  She  was 
not  blamed,  therefore,  for  eating,  but  for 
causing  sin  in  her  husband  by  giving  him 
to  eat ,  and  she  did  not  that  of  her  own 
will,  hut  because  the  devil  tempted  her. 
He  chose  her  as  the  object  of  temptation, 
as  St.  Bernard  says,  because  he  saw  with 
envy  that  she  was  the  most  perfect  of 
creatures.  She  erred  in  ignorance  because 


she  was  deceived ;  the  man  sinned  know¬ 
ingly.  Therefore  our  Lord  made  atone¬ 
ment  in  the  figure  of  the  sex  that  had 
sinned,  and  also,  for  more  complete  liumi- 
liation,  came  in  the  form  of  a  man,  not 
that  of  a  woman,  which  is  nobler  and 
sublitncr.  He  humbled  himself  ns  a  man, 
but  overcome  as  a  descendant  of  the 
woman  ;  for  the  seed  of  the  woman,  it  was 
said,  not  the  seed  of  man,  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  He  would  not,  therefore, 
be  bom  of  a  man ;  woman  alone  was  judged 
worthy  to  be  the  earthly  parent  of  the  Deity. 
Iliscn  again,  he  appeared  first  to  women. 
Men  forsook  him,  women  never.  No  per¬ 
secution,  hcres}’,  or  cn'or  in  the  Churcli 
ever  began  with  the  female  sex.  They 
were  men  who  betrayed,  sold,  bought, 
accused,  condemued,  mocked,  crucified  the 
Lord.  Peter  denied  liim  ;  his  disciples 
left  him.  Women  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  women  were  nt  the  sepulchre.  Even 
Pilate's  wife,  who  was  a  heathen,  made 
more  effort  to  save  .Icsus  than  any  man 
among  believers.  Finally,  do  not  almost 
all  theologians  a.s.'crt  that  the  Church  is 
maintained  by  the  A'irgin  Jlary  ? 

Aristotle  may  say  that  of  all  nuiraalsthc 
males  are  stronger  and  wiser  than  the 
females,  but  St.  Paul  writes  that  weak 
things  have  been  chosen  to  confound  the 
strong.  Adam  was  sublimely  endowed,  bnt 
woman  humbled  liim ;  Samson  was  strong, 
but  woman  made  him  captive;  Lot  was 
chaste,  but  woman  seduced  him  ;  David 
was  religions,  but  woman  disturbed  his 
piety;  Solomon  was  wise,  but  woman 
deceived  him ;  Job  was  patient,  but  was 
robbed  by  the  devil  of  fortune  and  family ; 
ulcerated,  grieved,  oppressed,  nothing  pro¬ 
voked  him  to  anger  till  a  woman  did 
it,  therein  proving  hcr.sclf  stronger  than 
the  devil.  Peter  was  fervent  in  faith, 
but  woman  forced  liim  to  deny  liis 
lord.  Someliody  may  remark  that  all 
these  illustrations  tend  to  woman's  shame, 
not  to  her  glory.  Woman,  however,  may 
reply  to  man  as  Itmocent  III.  wrote  to  some 
cardinal,  “  If  one  of  us  is  to  bo  confounded, 
I  prefer  that  it  ho  you.”  Civil  law  allows 
a  woman  to  consult  her  own  gain  to 
another’s  hurt;  and  does  not  Scripture 
itself  often  extol  and  bless  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  woman  more  than  the  good  deeds  ol 
the  man.  Is  not  Pachel  praised  who  de¬ 
ceived  her  father  ?  llcbeccn,  because  she 
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gbdtine^  flrmdalently  Jacob's  benediction  ? 
It  not  the  deceit  of  Rabab  imputed  to  her 
II  jnstice  ?  Was  not  Jael  blessed  nmong 
women  for  a  treacherous  and  cruel  deed  ? 
What  could  be  more  iniquitous  than  the 
connsel  of  Judith?  what  more' cruel  than 
her  wiles  ?  what  worse  than  her  perfidy  ? 
Vet  for  this  she  is  blessed,  lauded,  and  ex- 1 
tolled  in  Scripture,  and  the  woman’s ' 
iniquity  is  reputed  better  than  the  goodness 
of  the  man.  Was  not  Cain’s  a  good  work 
when  he  offered  his  best  fruits  in  sacrifice 
tod  was  reproved  for  it  T  Did  not  Esau 
wril  when  he  hunted  to  get  venison  for  his 
old  father,  and  in  the  meantime  was  de¬ 
frauded  of  his  birthright,  and  incurred  the 
divine  hate  ?  Other  examples  are  adduced, 
ind  robust  scholars,  ingenious  theologians, 
lie  defied  to  find  an  equal  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  contrary  thesis, 
that  the  iniquity  of  the  man  is  better  than 
the  goodness  of  the  woman.  Such  a  thesis, 
isys  Agrippa,  could  not  be  defended. 

FVom  this  point  to  the  end  Agrippa's 
treatise  consists  of  a  mass  of  illustrations 
from  profane  and  Scripture  history,  classi¬ 
fied  roughly.  Some  are  from  natural 
history.  The  queen  of  all  birds,  he  says, 
bthe  eagle,  always  of  the  female  sex,  for 
DO  male  eagles  have  been  found.  The 
phoenix  is  a  female  always.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  pestilent  of  serpents,  called 
the  basilisk,  exists  only  ns  a  male ;  it  is 
impossible  fbr  it  to  hatch  a  female. 

All  evil  things  began  with  men,  and  few 
or  none  with  women.  We  die  in  the  seed 
of  Adam  and  live  in  the  seed  of  Eve.  The 
beginning  of  envy,  the  first  homicide,  the 
first  parricide,  the  first  despair  of  divine 
mercy,  was  with  man ;  Lamech  was  the 
first  bigamist,  Noah  was  the  first  drunkard, 
Nimrod  the  first  tyrant,  and  so  forth. 
Hen  were  tlie  first  to  league  themselves 
with  demons  and  discover  profane  hearts. 
Hen  have  been  incontinent,  and  had,  in 
innnmernble  instances,  to  each  man  many 
wives  at  once ;  but  women  have  been  con¬ 
tinent,  each  content  with  a  single  husband, 
except  only  Bathsheba.  Many  women  are 
then  cited  os  illustrations  of  their  sex  in  this 
respect,  or  for  their  filial  piety,  including 
Abigail,  Lucrctia,  Cato's  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  the  vestal  Claudia, 
Iphigenia.  If  any  one  opposes  to  sucl, 
women  the  wives  of  Zoilus,  Samson,  Jason, 
Deiphebus,  and  Agamemnon,  it  may  be 


answered  that  these  have  been  unjustly 
accused,  that  no  good  man  ever  had  a  bad 
wife.  Only  bad  husbands  get  bad  wives, 
or  if  they  get  a  good  one,  are  sometimes 
able  to  corrupt  her  excellence.  If  women 
made  the  laws,  and  wrote  the  bixtories  and 
tragedies,  could  they  not  justly  crowd 
them  with  testimony  to  the  wickedness  of 
men  ?  Our  prisons  arc  full  of  men,  and 
slain  men  cumber  the  earth  everywhere, 
but  women  arc  the  beginners  of  all  liberal 
arts,  of  virtue,  and  beneficence.  There¬ 
fore  the  arts  and  virtues  commonly  have 
[  feminine  names.  Even  the  comers  of  the 
world  receive  their  names  from  women : 
the  nj-inph  Asia ;  Europa,  the  daughter  of 
I  Agemor;  Lybia,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus, 

,  who  is  called  also  .Aphrica. 

I  Illustrations  follow  of  the  pre-eminence 
!  of  women  in  good  gifts,  and  it  is  urged  that 
!  .Abraham,  who  by  his  faith  was  accounted 
'  just,  was  placed  in  subjection  to  Sarah  his 
wife,  and  was  told,  “  In  all  that  Sarah  hath 
said  unto  thee,  licarkcn  unto  her  voice.” 

'  (Gen.  xxi.  12.) 

I  There  follows  a  host  of  other  illustrations 
of  the  excellence  of  woman,  drawn  from 
all  sources ;  among  others,  illustrations  of 
her  eminence  in  learning.  “  And,”  adds 
.Agrippn,  “were  not  women  now  forbidden 
to  be  literary,  we  should  at  this  day  have 
most  celebrated  women,  whoso  wit  would 
surpass  that  of  men.  What  is  to  be  said 
upon  this  head,  when  even  by  nature 
women  seem  to  be  bom  easily  superior  to 
practised  students  in  nil  faculties?  Do 
not  tho  gi'nmmarians  entitle  themselves 
masters  of  right  speaking  ?  Yet  wo  learn 
this  far  better  from  our  nurses  and  onr 
mothers  than  from  the  grammarians.  .  . 
For  that  reason  Plato  and  Quintilian  so 
solicitously  urged  a  careful  choice  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  nurses,  that  tho  children’s  language 
might  be  formed  on  tho  best  model.  Are 
not  the  poets,  in  the  invention  of  their 
whims  and  fables,  the  dialecticians  in  their 
contentious  garrulity,  surpassed  by  women? 
Was  ever  orator  so  good  or  so  successful, 
that  a  courtesan  could  not  excel  his  powers 
of  persuasion  ?  AVhat  arithmetician  by 
false  calculation  would  know  how  to  cheat 
a  woman  in  the  payment  of  a  debt  ?  AVhat 
musician  equals  lier  in  .song  and  in  amenity 
of  voice  ?  Are  not  philosophers,  mathe- 
inaticinns,  and  astrologers  often  inferior  to 
country-women  in  their  divinations  and 
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prediction»,  and  does  nottlie  old  nurse  very  education,  fortune,  and  the  tyrant's  oppor- 
oRcu  beat  the  doctor?”  Socrates  himself,  tunity." 

the  wisest  of  men,  did  not  disdain  to  re-  A  few  leading  objections  are  then 
ceive  knowledge  from  Aspasia,  nor  did  answered.  Eve  was,  indeed,  made  subject 
Apollo  the  Theologian  despise  the  teaching  to  man  after  the  fall,  but  that  curse  was 
«f  Priscilla.  removed  when  man  was  saved.  Paul  says 

Then  follows  a  fresh  string  of  illustrations,  that  "Wires  are  to  be  subject  to  thur 
by  which  we  are  brought  to  a  contempla-  husbands,  and  women  to  bo  silent  in  the 
lion  of  the  necessity  of  woman  for  the  per-  church,"  but  he  spoke  of  temporal  church 
petuatiun  of  any  state,  and  the  cessation  of  discipline,  and  did  not  utter  a  divine  law, 
the  human  race  that  may  be  consequent  on  since  “  in  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nwr 
her  withdrawal.  Through  more  examples  female,  but  a  new  creature.”  Wo  are  again 
we  are  brought  then  to  consider  the  honour  reminded  of  the  text  subjecting  Abi^am 
and  precedence  accorded  by  law  and  usage  to  Sarah,  and  the  treatise  closes  then  with 
to  the  female  sex.  Man  makes  way  for  a  sliort  recapitulation  of  its  heads.  “  We 
woman  on  the  public  road,  and  yields  to  have  shown,"  Agrippa  says,  “  the  pre- 
her  in  society  the  highest  places.  Purple  eminence  of  the  female  sex  by  its  name, 
and  fine  linen,  gold  and  jewels,  are  conceded,  its  order  and  place  of  creation,  the  material 
as  the  fit  adornments  of  her  noble  person,  of  which  it  was  created,  and  the  dignity 
and  from  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  later  that  was  given  to  woman  over  man  by 
Emperors  women  were  excepted.  Illustra-  God,  then  by  religion,  by  nature,  by 
tious  follow  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  human  laws,  by  various  authority,  by 
of  the  wife,  and  of  the  immunities  accorded  reason,  and  have  demonstrated  all  this  by 
to  her  by  the  law.  Reference  is  made  to  promiscuous  examples.  Yet  we  have  not 
ancient  writers,  who  tell  how,  among  the  said  so  many  things  but  that  we  have  left 
Getulians,  the  liactrians,  and  others,  men  more  still  to  be  said,  because  I  came  to  the 
were  the  softer  sex,  and  sat  at  home  while  i  wTiting  of  tliis  not  moved  by  ambition,  or 
women  laboured  in  the  fields,  built  houses, !  for  the  sake  of  bringing  myself  praise,  but 
timisacted  business,  rode  abroad,  and  went  for  the  sake  of  duty  and  truth,  lest,  like  a 
out  to  do  battle.  .Among  the  Cantahrians  ,  sacrilegious  person,  I  might  seem,  if  I 
men  brought  dowries  to  their  wives,  |  were  silent,  by  an  impious  taciturnity  (and 
brothers  were  given  in  man  iage  by  their  ;  as  it  were  a  burying  of  my  talent),  to  refuse 
sisters,  and  the  daughters  of  a  household  |  the  praises  due  to  so  devout  a  sex.  So 
were  the  heirs.  Among  the  Scythians,  j  that  if  any  one  moro  curious  than  I  am 
Thracians,  and  Gauls,  women  possessed  should  discover  any  argument  which  he 
their  rights,  “  but  among  us,”  said  Agrippa,  thinks  requisite  to  be  added  to  this  work, 
“  the  tyranny  of  men  prevailing  over  divine  let  him  expect  to  hatve  his  position  not  con- 
right  and  the  laws  of  nature,  slays  by  law  tested  by  me,  but  attested,  in  as  far  as  be 
the  liberty  of  woman,  abolishes  it  by  use  is  able  to  carry  on  this  go^  work  of  mine 
Mid  custom,  extinguishes  it  by  ^ucation.  with  his  own  genius  luid  learning.  And 
For  the  woman,  as  soon  as  she  is  born,  is  that  tliis  work  itself  may  not  become  too 
from  her  earliest  years  detained  at  home  in  large  a  volume,  here  let  it  end.” 
idleness,  and  as  if  destitute  of  capacity  In  conclusion  of  this  paper,  we  would 
Ibr  higher  occupations,  is  permitted  to  ask  the  present  “lords  of  the  creation” 
conceive  of  nothing  beyond  needle  and  what  they  have  to  urge  against  the  cogent 
thread.  reasons  and  arguments  of  Cornelius 

“  Then,  when  she  has  attained  years  of  Agrippa,  by  winch  he  so  ingeniously 
puberty,  she  is  delivered  over  to  the  jealous  asserts  and  maintains  the  superiority  of 
empire  of  a  man,  or  shut  up  for  ever  in  a  woman  over  man  ? 

shop  of  vestals.  The  law  also  forbids  her  | _ 

to  till  public  oiliccs.  No  prudence  entitles  | 

her  to  plead  in  open  court."  A  list  follows  I  author  of  “  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays” 
of  the  chief  disabilities  of  women,  “  who  ^  says — “  1  o”ly  know  two  English  neighbour- 
are  treated  by  the  men  as  conquered  by  hoods  thoroughly,  and  in  each,  within  a  circle  ol 
the  conquerors,  not  by  any  divine  necessity,  .  fly*  miles,  there  is  enough  of  interest  and  beauty 
for  any  reason,  but  according  to  custom,  I  ^  his  life." 
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THE  LOST  BRIDEGROOM. 

A  TALE  OF  8AVOT, 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1820 
that,  at  the  close  of  a  fine  July  day,  I 
found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Servoz.  This  is  a  beautiful,  quiet 
group  of  cottages,  deposited,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  in  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  secluded  parts  of  Savoy.  It 
is  impossible  for  language  to  do  justice  to 
the  delightful  and  varied  scenery  which 
surrounds  it.  That  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Alpine  views — the  union  of  wildness 
and  fertility — ^is  here  exhibited  in  sur¬ 
prising  harmony.  The  valley  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  saturated  with  the  sweetness  and 
the  fecundity  of  Nature.  Flowers  of  tlie 
most  brilliant  hues  and  enchanting  frag¬ 
rance,  and  fruits  of  the  most  delicious 
flavour,  abound  in  every  part.  In  the 
middle  is  seen  the  river  Arve,  in  some  places 
leaping^  and  foaming  over  the  rocks  by 
which  its  course  is  impeded,  and  in  others 
quietly  watering  the  valley.  All  around 
rise  gigantic  hiUs,  the  bases  of  which  are 
dothea  with  vines,  whilst  midway  extend 
enormous  forests,  and  on  their  summits  is 
a  mantle  of  everlasting  snow.  At  the  time 
at  which  I  was  entering  the  village,  the 


whole  scene  was  canopied  bv  a  clear,  blue 
sky,  of  whose  glorious  tints  those  who  have 
never  travelled  out  of  England  cannot 
have  the  faintest  conception ;  and  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  had  thrown  its  own  radiant  hues 
upon  Alont  Blanc,  whose  summit,  even 
when  I  gazed  upon  it,  became  suddenly 
changed  from  a  brilliant  white  to  a  gor¬ 
geous  red,  and  “  Sun-set,”  ns  Lord  Byron 
expresses  it,  “  into  rose-hues  saw  it 
wrought.”  This  gradually  faded  away, 
exhibiting,  as  the  sun  declined,  the  most 
exquisite  variety  of  colour,  until  the  bril¬ 
liant  white,  which  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  so  well  as  to  molten  silver,  re¬ 
sumed  its  original  dominion. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  maxim  of 
Rousseau,  that  “  On  iextre*  d  voir,  commt 
h  tentir;  ou  plut6t,  une  cue  trqmte  n’eit 
qu'un  sentiment  delieat  et  Jin."  Certainly, 
the  same  scene  excites  very  different  emo¬ 
tions  in  different  minds,  and  even  in  the 
same  mind  at  different  moments.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
I  felt  as  fully  persuaded  as  ever  Sterne 
did,  that  I  had  a  soul;  and,  like  him, 
cordd  have  defied  all  the  materialists  in  the 
world  to  persuade  me  to  the  contrary.  Oa 
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amving  at  such  a  place,  the  first  objects  | 
of  my  research  are  the  village  inn  and  the 
chui'chyard,  for  from  tliose  places  1  gather 
the  history  of  the  spot,  aod  get  an  insight 
into  the  minds  and  manners  of  tlie  inha¬ 
bitants.  I  see  them  in  the  house  of  mirth  , 
and  in  the  house  of  mourning  ;  I  raut  with  ; 
them  in  the  pleasures  and  in  the  business  ] 
of  life  ;  and  I  learn  how  they  sitpisort  the  j 
intrusions  of  death,  and  what  aro  thoir  ; 
hopes  beyond  the  regions  of  mortality.  On  j 
this  occasion,  not  finding  much  to  interest ! 
me  at  tlie  inn,  I  merely  took  some  slight ! 
refreshment,  and,  disencumbering  myself 
from  the  staff  and  wallet  with  which  1  had 
performed  my  journey,  proceeded  to  fake 
a  ramble  among  the  tombs.  They  were 
many  and  interesting.  Here  tested  the 
patitarcli  of  the  village,  gathered  full  of 
years  and  honours  to  Lis  liithcrs.  Tliere, 
a  modest  stone  told  a  simple  but  melan¬ 
choly  tale  of  an  unrortimate  traveller  cn- 
gulpLed  in  a  glacier,  us  he  was  travelling 
these  lonely  but  dangerous  regions  without 
a  guide.  Here,  the  soldier  rested  from  the 
battle,  and  the  chamois-hunter  from  the 
chase.  Tlic  gay  ce.tsod  to  smile,  and  the 
unhappy  forgot  to  wceji.  Death  garnered 
up  his  luirvest  hcrc^  and  inethougiit  that 
there  was  among  it  food  that  might  be 
wliolesomo  and  invigorating  for  the  mind. 

Amongst  these  memoriius  of  the  dead, 
there  was  one  by  which  I  ioiind  my  steps 
itTesistihly  arrested.  This  was  a  mound  of 
turfi  surrounded  by  beds  of  flowers.  It  w.os 
uudistiuguished  by  any  stone,  hut  u  wooden 
cross,  of  tlio  rudest  workinauship,  was 
raised  upon  it,  on  which  hung  a  chaplet  of 
lilies.  Tho  cross  was  evidently  some  years 
bid,  but  the  lilies  were  fresh  gathered  and 
hkxHuing,  au>l  some  young  girls  were 
watei'iiig  thellower-lKds  which  smTouuded 
the  grave.  From  them,  and  from  others 
of  the  nciglibours,  1  gathered  tho  hi-tory 
«t  this  tomb.  It  w:u>  a  simple  talc  ;  but  I 
MW  teal's  ratuing  pleuleously  at  its  recital 
from  some  of  the  brightest  eyes  that  ever 
horrowod  from  southern  suns  their  lustre 
and  their  warmth,  and  big  drops  roll 
slowD  die  laded  chocks  of  age,  like  juices 
Sawotd  from  fruits  which  seemed  wiUieriog 
lyom  their  sulks. 

If  the  rustic  omialists  of  tlio  valley  of 
Sorvos  may  bo  credited,  there  never  moved  j 
f^poe  Um  eai'th  a  being  more  evquuitely 
beautiful  tlian  Anuette  de  la  Clusc.  Her 


form  was  tall,  and  moulded  to  the  fined 
symmetry ;  her  eyes  black  and  sparkling; 
and  her  hair  of  the  same  colour,  and  almost 
of  tlie  same  brightness.  Some  of  the  rural 
connoisseurs  of  the  vilLage  considered  her 
face  too  pale  :  as  it  lias  been  described  to 
me,  it  must  have  been  hcautifidly  fair,  but 
the  sun  of  that  cliinato,  which  usually 
marks  the  daughters  of  the  valley  for  liii 
own,  had  so  slightly  tinged  her  cheeks 
with  the  rose,  that  it  was  only  in  momsnti 
of  extraordinary  animation  and  feeling  that 
it  was  perceptible,  and  during  tlie  last  year 
of  her  life  it  entirely  vanisliod.  Her  dispo¬ 
sition  wa.s  pensive,  hut  far  from  gloomy; 
and  during  the  little  village  festivals,  with 
which  the  Roman  calendar  abounds,  a 
inol-j  gay  and  hearty  laugh  was  seldom 
heard  tliaii  Annette's.  Still  she  loved 
solitude  and  seclusion  ;  and,  ulthongh  lite¬ 
rature  had  not  at  that  time  unfolded  its 
treasures  to  the  valley,  yet  her  mind  ap- 
peared  to  bo  informed  by  tlie  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  scenes  which  surrounded 
her,  and  she — 

Found  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brookn, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

To  these  qualities  were  added  a  swoctMss 
and  kindness  of  heart  which  endeared  her 
to  every  one,  and  which  continues  to  keep 
her  memory  piously  cherished  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment. 

Willi  such  attractions,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  tliat,  by  tho  time  AuncUe  had 
attiiincd  her  scvcntcctli  year,  hor  admiren 
should  be  munci'ous  Her  course  of  studiei 
not  having  inchnkd  the  science  of  coquetry, 
it  was  not  long  holorc  she  avowed  Unit  her 
aflcclions  were  lixed  upon  Virtur  de  St 
Foi-x ;  and  those  worthy  luiglihoura  who, 
there,  as  iu  more  polisli  sl  districts,  kiudly 
took  upon  thcmsch  es  tho  oltleo  of  deciding 
u])o:i  the  fitness  of  Uio  match,  wore  imaai- 
mous  in  their  ajiproval  of  her  choico. 

Victor  was  Annette’s  senior  by  ouly  a 
few  moiiUis,  and  Ids  tastes  and  luihiia  ware, 
in  most  partieulai's,  congenial  with  lieroim. 
It  is  true  that  he  possessed  the  more  was- 
culiuo  habits  of  enterprise  uud  iuUrpidlyt: 
none  could  track  the  clianiois  to  hu  haant 
among  the  Alps  with  a  kcaucr  eya  atid  a 
surer  foot ;  and  in  le.a)iing  from  rock  to 
rock,  he  was  rivalled  ouly  by  tho  woiuitiua 
rividot.  Tile  traveller  who  iiiquirad  Car  a 
hardy  and  iiitcHigcnt  gui  !c  was  always 
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i«coinmended  to  Victor ;  and  when  circum- 
•tancct  of  danger  or  diflicnlty  occasioned 
the  villagers  to  rally  together,  he  was 
invariably  nuiong  the  foremost,  and  fre¬ 
quently  tilled  the  post  of  chieQtaln.  Still 
his  heart  found  room  for  the  softer  emotions ; 
and  when  at  evening  he  stole  to  Annette's 
side  to  tell  her  some  melancholy  tale  of  the 
traveller  overwhelmed  by  the  avalanche 
or  lost  among  the  torrents,  or  when  he 
warbled,  in  unison  with  her,  some  of  those 
sweet  Savoyard  melodics  which  are  often 
heard  among  the  valleys,  the  tears  would 
rush  into  his  eyes,  and  the  hardy  moun¬ 
taineer  seemed  metamorphosed  into  a  “soft 
carpet  knight.’’  One  song,  which  they 
used  to  sing  most  frequently  together,  aud 
which  the  villagers  have  distinguished  by 
their  names,  I  transcribe  as  it  was  recited 
to  mo  by  the  host  of  my  inn.  'J'he  words 
of  the  original,  when  accompanied  by  the 
simple  and  beautiful  melody  to  which  they 
were  sung,  are  irresistibly  touching  sind 
affecting.  The  following  version  sinks 
infinitely  below  its  prototype,  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  the  sentiment : — 

For  thee,  Love !  for  tliee,  Love ! 
ril  brave  fate’s  sternest  storm  : 

She  rannot  dnimt  nor  rlilll  the  hearts 
Wliicli  Kive  liei'iiH  l)olJ  nml  warm  : 

And  when  Iter  clouds  are  hh-ckest,  naught 
But  thy  sweet  si  lf  1 II  sec: 

Nor  hear  ainU’.at  tho  temitcst  aught 
But  thee,  latve !  only  thee ! 

For  thee,  love !  for  thee,  Love! 

My  fond  lienrt  w  ould  resign 

Tbs  brightest  rtip  that  {dcasurc  flits, 

And  tortune's  wralthlest  mine; 

For  picasuit's  smiles  are  vanity. 

And  fortune's  fade  i.r  flee; 

Tliere's  pnrily  amt  oonsinney 
In  thee.  Love!  only  thee! 

For  thee.  Love !  for  Ihce,  Lore ! 

Life's  lowly  vale  I'll  tread. 

And  aid  thy  steps  tho  Journey  throagli, 

Nor  quit  them  till  I'm  dead : 

And  even  then,  round  her  I  love. 

My  shade  shall  hoveling  be ; 

And  warble  notes  from  Heaven  above, 

To  thee,  Lore !  only  thee ! 

In  tills  manner  they  passed  tho  :norning 
of  their  lives  until  the  day  an-ived  which 
had  been  fixed  upon  for  tlieir  union.  In 
such  a  place  as  .Servoz,  this  was  an  incident 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance ; 
and  almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
village,  young  and  old,  contributed  to  swell 
the  train,  which  proceeded,  with  decorous 
hilarity,  towards  the  simple  but  venerable 
church  of  St.  Pierre. 


A  troop  of  young  girls  advanced  first, 
strewing  ilowers  in  the  path  of  the  joyous 
procession  :  these  were  succeeded  by  some 
youthful  peasants  of  tho  other  sex,  who 
tilled  the  air  with  nistic,  but  b}’  no  means 
tasteless,  music;  tlie  bride  followed,  “blush- 
inglikethe morning,  "supported on herright 
by  her  aged  mother,  anil  on  her  left  by  the 
bridegroom  ;  tlieir  relatives  aud  intimate 
friends  came  next,  and  a  numerous  party 
of  peasantry  brought  up  the  rear. 

This  was  one  of  those  bright  summer 
mornings,  the  splendours  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  more  northern  climates  never 
behold,  even  in  imagination.  It  was  the 
hushed  and  breathless  hour  of  noon,  and 
all  nature  seemed  reposing  from  the  mcri- 
ditin  heat  except  the  bridiJ  party,  who 
were  protected  Irom  it  by  the  shadow  cast 
by  a  gigantic  Alp  across  their  path. 

Suddenly  a  strange  sound  was  heard 
above  them,  like  the  noise  of  an  nvalnnche: 
and  a  quantity  ol  stones  and  rock  descended 
upon  their  heads,  without,  however,  pro¬ 
ducing  any  serious  coiisoquciices. 

Tlicy  were,  ncvcrtheloss,  induced  to 
quicken  their  steps ;  but  before  they  liad 
proceeded  tcu  paces  further,  a  tremendous 
explosion,  like  an  awful  thunder-clap,  was 
heard.  The  enormous  Alp  under  which 
they  were  walking  was  seen  rocking  to 
and  fix),  like  an  aspen-troo  shaken  by  tho 
wind ;  and  before  the  whole  of  the  party 
could  escape  beyond  its  rcacli,  it  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  itself  into  the  valley,  and  choked 
up  a  little  lake  which  lay  immediately 
under  its  brow,  while  lingo  blocks  of 
granite  were  hurled  about  in  all  directions, 
and  the  du»t  produced  by  Moks  tlins 
da-hed  violently  against  each  otlicr  con¬ 
cealed,  for  a  while,  tho  extent  of  the 
calamity.  Amictto  h^  instinctively  caught 
her  mother's  liand,  and  hurried  her  beyond 
tho  reach  of  danger ;  hut  when  tliu  party 
had  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  and  tho 
treincudous  convulsion  of  nature  liad  sub¬ 
sided,  tlie  wailings  of  distress  at  seeing 
their  habitations  crushed,  and  their  fields 
and  vineyards  laid  desolate,  were  many ; 
though  more  were  the  cxclamatloiis  of  joy 
at  beholding  children  and  friends  who  had 
cscajicd  unhurt.  On  a  sudden  a  heort- 
rendiug  shriek  ivas  heard,  followed  by  a 
fearful  cry  of  “  Where  is  A'ictor  ?’’  Theso 
sounds  proceeded  from  Aiuietto,  who,  as 
the  cloud  clisappenred,  had  cast  a 
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hasty  glance  around,  and  perceived, 
among  the  groups  who  were  felicitating 
each  other  on  their  escape,  all  but  Victor  1 
Instantly  the  whole  party  was  in  motion  ; 
the  cloak,  the  hat,  and  some  of  tlie  bridal 
ornaments  of  Victor  were  found,  while  some 
mangled  relics  of  his  corpse  told  too  soon, 
and  too  certainly,  his  miserable  fate. 

Annette,  who  followed  as  fast  ns  her 
failing  limbs  would  allow  her,  heard  their 
exclamations  of  despair,  and  sank  sense¬ 
less  upon  the  earth.  Every  effort  that 
kindness  and  pity  could  suggest  was  used 
to  recover  her ;  but  for  months  they  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  restore  her  suspended 
animation  ;  for  the  state  of  listless  inanity 
in  which  she  remained  was  much  more 
nearly  allied  to  death  than  life.  At  length, 
however,  she  regained  the  use  of  her  cor¬ 
poreal  powers ;  but,  alas !  her  mind  Imd 
wandered  from  its  dwelling.  She  would 
often,  after  remaining  inactive  for  hoars 
together,  hurry  suddenly  to  the  church, 
and  there,  standing  before  the  altar,  repeat 
that  part  of  the  matrimonial  service  which 
is  uttered  by  the  bride ;  then  she  would 
wjiit  for  a  few  moments  silently,  as  if  ex¬ 
pecting  to  hear  another  voice,  and  at  I 
length,  looking  round  on  the  empty : 
church,  utter  a  dreadful  groan,  and  hurry 
away. 

At  other  times  she  would  wander  through 
the  churchyard,  count  over  the  tombs  one 
by  one,  and  read  all  the  inscriptions,  as  if 
she  was  seeking  one  which  she  could  not 
find ;  while  it  was  observed  that  she  was 
always  more  cheerful  after  having  been 
employed  in  this  manner.  “lie  is  not 
dead  I  I  shall  see  him  soon  1”  she  would 
say;  but  as  her  path  homewards  led  by 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  mountain,  the  dread¬ 
ful  recollection  seemed  to  rush  npon  her 
brain,  and  she  was  often  carried  away  from 
the  spot  as  senseless  as  at  first.  The  only 
occupation  which  seemed  to  impart  any 
tranquillity  to  her  mind  was  singing,  or 
plac  ing  upon  her  lute,  those  little  melodics 
which  she  and  Victor  used  to  chaunt 
together.  The  song  which  I  have  trans¬ 
lated  was  her  especial 'favourite ;  and 
while  singing  the  last  verse  she  would  look 
upwards,  and,  after  she  had  finished  it, 
remain  silent  for  some  time,  ns  if  she  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  promise  which  it  contained 
would  be  literally  fulfilled,  and  that  she 
should  bear  her  lover’s  voice  responsive  to 


her  own.  In  her  wanderings  she  was  con¬ 
tinually  penetrating  into  paths  which  were 
unknown  to  the  villagers  generally,  and 
some  of  these  are  now  among  the  most 
beautiful  spots  pointed  out  to  the  curious 
traveller.  At  length  she  found  a  little 
valley,  composed  of  only  one  green  6eld, 

I  and  one  gurgling  rill  which  stole  through 
!  it,  and  surrounded  by  pictnresque  rocks, 

‘  which  were  clothed  with  a  profusion  of 
I  beautiful  trees ;  larches,  firs,  pines,  and 
'  others  of  every  imaginable  form  and  hue. 
She  sat  down  by  the  margin  of  the  little 
stream,  and  sang  her  favourite  ballad. 
The  first  two  verses  she  warbled,  or  rather 
recited,  in  a  low  mournful  tone,  but  when 
she  came  to  the  last,  she  raised  her  voice 
to  tiie  highest  compass ;  and  her  tones, 
which  were  always  beautiful,  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  those  who  followed  her  unseen, 
at  a  short  distance,  to  be,  on  this  occasion, 
of  seraphic  sweetness.  As  she  elevated 
her  voice,  all  the  echoes  with  which  tliat 
romantic  spot  al>ound8  were  awakened; 
and  every  rock  warbled,  as  it  were,  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  her  song.  Now  the  sound  rolled 
over  her  head  deep  and  sonorous ;  now  it 
became  softened  and  mellowed  among  the 
hills ;  now  it  returned  ns  loudly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  ns  at  first;  and  at  length  died 
aw.ay  in  a  faint  and  distant  whisper.  An¬ 
nette  clasped  her  hands  in  rapture;  her 
eyes  were  raised  to  Heaven ;  tears,  but 
tears  of  joj-,  stole  down  her  cheek ;  her 
beautiful  face,  which  sorrow,  and  sickness, 
and  insanity  had  robbed  of  many  of  its 
charms,  seemed  now  more  beautinil  than 
ever ;  and  her  whole  form  appeared  ani¬ 
mated  by  something  which  was  more  than 
earthly.  “  ’Tis  he — ’tis  Victor  speaks! — 
Thou  warblest  notes  from  Heaven  above, 
Tome, love!  only  me! 

My  lovel  my  life!  where  art  thou?  I 
have  sought  thee  long ;  my  brain  is 
strangely  troubled,  but  now  we  will  part 
no  more.  I  see  thee  beckon  me  1  Victor! 
my  love!  —  I  comet  —  I  come!"  The 
echoes  answered  “  Come ! — come  I"  An¬ 
nette  lifted  her  hands  once  more  to  Hea¬ 
ven,  then  sank  upon  the  earth,  and  her 
spirit  fled  for  ever  1 

Since  that  time  the  spot  on  which  she 
died  has  gone  by  the  name  of  “Annette’s 
Vale.’’  'The  villagers  think  it  haunted, 
and  never  enter  it  but  with  uncovered 
head  and  naked  feet,  but  more  from  reve- 
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BOY’S  DRESS 

The  fkshion  wc  girc  tor  this  mouth  li  for  a  little  I  winter  garment ;  and  for  rammer  wear  It  only  re- 
boy's  dress,  and  is  one  of  the  most  warm  and  quires  to  be  made  of  lighter  materials.  Of  this  one, 
comfortable  of  any  we  hare  leen  when  made  fOr  a  1  the  jacket  and  waistcoat  are  made  of  Telrst  of  aay 
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fence  than  fear ;  for  who  would  fear  the  wind,  in  every  rustling  of  the  leaves,  ore 
gentle  spirit  of  Annette  do  la  Cluse  ?  The  hoard  the  voices  of  her  and  her  lover ; 
chamois  which  esciipes  into  this  place  is  in  and,  above  all,  the  echoes  among  those 
a  sanctuary ;  and  the  flowers  which  grow  rocks  are  listened  to  with  awe,  os  tho 
ibero  are  iiever  plucked  but  to  strew  upon  tong.s  or  the  conversations  of  Victor  and 
Annetto's  grave.  In  every  munnur  of  the  Annette ! 


UM 
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MANNERS  AND  DOMESTIC  AR¬ 
RANGEMENTS  IN  LAPLAND. 

Ix>BD  Duffeiun,  an  Irish  peer,  who,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  British  travel  .and  adven¬ 
ture,  sailed  his  yacdit,  in  1P57,  northwards 
to  Iceland,  Lapland,  and  Spitzbergen,  has, 
in  equally  good  style,  told  us  the  story  of 
bis  voyage,  and  gives  us,  in  the  following 
account,  some  interesting  notions  of  the 
manners  and  domestic  economy  of  the 
Lapps : — 

In  Lapland,  when  a  couple  is  to  he 
married,  if  a  priest  happens  to  bo  in  the 
way,  they  will  send  for  him,  perhaps,  out 
of  complaisance,  but  otherwise  the  young 
lady's  papa  merely  strikes  a  fluit  and  steel 
fogerii''-  -'d  the  ceremony  is  not  less 
irrevocuo.,  completed.  When  they  die,  a 
hatchet  and  a  flint  and  steel  are  invariably 
buried  with  the  defunct,  in  case  he  should 
tind  himself  chilly  on  his  long  journey— 
an  unnecessary  precaution,  many  of  the 
orthodox  would  consider,  on  the  part  of 
such  lax  religionists.  When  they  go  bear¬ 
hunting — the  most  important  business  in 
^meir  lives — it  is  a  sorcerer,  with  no  other 
defence  than  his  incantations,  who  marches 
at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

In  the.  internal  arrangements  of  their 
tents,  it  IS  not  a  room  to  themselves,  but  a 
door  to  themselves,  that  they  assign  to 
their  womankind ;  for  woe  hetide  the  hunter 
if  a  woman  has  crossed  the  threshold  over 
which  he  sallies  to  the  chase,  and  for  three 
days  after  the  slaughter  of  his  prey  he 
must  live  apart  from  the  female  portion  of 
his  family,  in  order  to  appease  the  evil 
deity  whose  familiar  he  is  supposed  to  have 
destroyed. 

It  would  bo  endless  to  recount  the  innu- 
,  merable  occasions  upon  which  the  ancient 
i  rites  ot  Zumala  arc  still  interpolated  among 
‘"he  t'hristian  observances  she  professes  to 
have  adopted.  Their  manner  of  life  I  had 
scaroely  any  opportunities  of  observing. 
Our  consul  kindly  undertook  to  take  us  to 
one  of  their  encampments ;  but  they  flit  so 
j  often  from  place  to  place,  it  is  very  difficult 
,to  light  upon  them.  Here  and  there,  as 
we  cruised  about  among  the  fiords,  blue 
wreaths  of  smoke,  rising  from  some  little 
green  nook  among  the  rocks,  would  betray 
their  temporary  place  of  abode,  but  I  never 
got  a  near  view  of  a  regular  settlement. 
In  the  summer  time  they  live  in  canvas 


tents.  During  winter,  when  the  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  the  forest  Lapp  builds  huts 
in  the  branches  of  trees,  and  so  roost,  like 
birds.  The  principal  hut  is  of  an  hexa-^ 
gonal  form,  with  a  fire  in  the  centrd,'  wlftfse 
smoke  rises  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
The  gentlemen  and  ladies  occupy  different 
sides  of  the  same  apartment ;  but  a  long 
pole,  laid  along  the  ground,  midway  be¬ 
tween  them,  symbolises  an  ideal  partition, 
which,  I  daresay,  is  in  the  cud  tis  effectual 
a  defence  as  lath  and  plaster  prove  in  more 
civilized  countries.  At  all  events,  the 
ladies  have  a  doorway  quite  to  themselves, 
which,  doubtless,  they  consider  a  far  greater 
privilege  than  the  seclusion  of  a  separate 
boudoir. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  principal 
employments  of  the  Lapp  tribes;  and  to 
shay  a  bear  is  the  most  honourable  exploit 
a  Lapp  hero  c.an  achieve.  The  flesh  of  the 
slaughtered  beast  becomes  the  property, 
not  of  the  man  who  killed  him,  but  of  him 
who  discovered  his  trail ;  and  the  skin  is 
hung  up  on  a  pole,  for  the  wives  of  all  who 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  shoot  at  with 
their  eyes  bandaged.  Fortunate  is  she 
whoso  arrow  pierces  the  trophy — not  only 
does  it  become  her  prize,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  settlement  her  husband  is 
looked  upon  thenceforth  ns  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  of  men. 

As  long  as  the  chase  is  going  on,  the 
women  are  not  allowed  to  stir  abroad  ;  but 
ns  soon  as  the  party  h.avc  safely  brought 
home  their  booty,  the  whole  female  popula¬ 
tion  issue  from  the  tents,  and,  having 
deliberately  chewed  .some  bark  of  a  species 
of  alder,  they  spit  the  juice  into  their  hus¬ 
bands'  faces,  typifying  thereby  the  bear's 
blood  which  has  been  shed  in  the  honour¬ 
able  encounter. 

Although  the  forest,  the  rivers,  and  the 
sea  supply  them  in  a  great  measure  with 
their  food,  it  is  upoti  the  reindeer  the  Lap¬ 
lander  is  dependent  for  every  other  comfort 
in  life.  The  reindeer  is  his  estate,  his 
horse,  his  cow,  his  companion,  and  his 
friend,  lie  has  twenty-two  difl'erent  names 
for  him.  His  coat,  trousers,  and  shoes 
are  made  of  reindeers’  skins  stitched  with 
thread  manufactured  from  the  nerves  and 
sinews  of  the  reindeer.  Reindeer  milk  is 
the  most  important  item  in  his  diet.  Out 
of  reindeer  boms  are  made  almost  all  the 
utensils  used  in  his  domestic  economy;  and 
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it  it  the  reindeer  that  carries  his  luggage 
mnd  drags  hU  sledge.  But  the  beauty  of 
this  animal  is  by  no  means  on  a  par  with 
his  various  moral  and  physical  endow¬ 
ments.  His  antlers,  indeed,  arc  magnifi¬ 
cent,  branching  back  to  the  length  of 
three  or  four  feet ;  but  his  body  is  poor, 
and  his  limbs  thick  and  ungainly ;  neither 
is  his  pace  quite  so  rapid  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

The  1-aplanders  count  distance  by  the 
number  of  horizons  they  have  traversed ; 
and  if  a  reindeer  changes  the  horizon  three 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
thought  a  good  day’s  work.  Morcovsr,  so 
just  an  appreciation  has  the  creature  of 
what  is  due  to  his  great  merit,  that  if  his 
owner  seeks  to  task  him  beyond  his 
strength,  he  not  only  becomes  restiff,  but 
sometimes  actually  turns  upon  the  incon¬ 
siderate  Jehu  who  has  over-driven  him. 

\Vhen,  therefore,  a  Lapp  is  in  a  great 
hurry,  instead  of  taking  to  his  sledge,  he 
puts  on  a  pair  of  skates  exactly  twice  as 
long  as  his  body,  and  so  flies  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Every  Laplander,  however 
poor,  has  his  dozen  or  two  dozen  deer ;  and 
the  flocks  of  a  Lapp  Crmsus  amount  some¬ 
times  to  two  thousand  head.  As  soon  os 
a  young  lady  is  born,  after  haring  been 


duly  rolled  in  the  snow,  she  is  dowered  by 
her  father  with  a  certain  number  of  deer, 
which  are  immediately  branded  with  her 
initials,  nud  thencefortli  kept  apart  as  her 
especial  property.  In  proportion  as  tht  y 
increase  and  multiply,  does  her  chance  ir'- 
prove  of  making  a  good  match. 

Lapp  courtships  are  conducted  pret-  y 
much  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  other  pni  ts 
of  the  world.  The  aspirant,  as  soon  ns  i-e 
discovers  that  he  has  lost  his  heart,  goes 
off  in  search  of  a  friend  and  a  Imttle  of 
brandy.  The  friend  enters  the  tent,  and 
opens  simuitanconsly  the  brandy  and  his 
business ;  while  the  lover  remains  ontsic  , 
engaged  in  hewing  wood,  or  some  oth'^r 
mciiial  employment.  If,  after  the  branily 
and  the  proposal  have  been  duly  discusse.), 
the  eloquence  of  his  friend  prevails,  he  ' 
himself  culled  into  the  conclave,  and  t' 
young  couple  are  allowed  to  rub  iiosl-. 
The  bride  then  accepts  from  her  sui-toi  . 
present  of  a  reindeer's  tongue,  and  tiie 
espousals  are  consiilercd  concluded.  Too 
marriage  does  not  take  place  for  two 
three  years  afterwards ;  and,  during  1  ^ 

interval,  the  intended  i.^  obliged  to  labciu 
in  the  service  of  his  l.ithcr-in-law, 
diligently  as  Jacob  served  Laban  for  I. 

1  sake  of  his  long-loved  Rachel. 
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